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Preface 


I had written a book titled ‘Social, Economic and Cultural History of Ancient India’ in 
Hindi, the fifth edition of which, was published by New Age International Private Limited in 
2001. It fully satisfied the requirements of post-graduate students of Indian Universities lo- 
cated in Hindi regions of Northern India. Some of my old students, including those teaching at 
various Public Schools of Delhi, requested me to write a book on the aforesaid subject in Eng- 
lish. To fulfill their request, I decided to take up the work in hand. 


Fortunately, the same publisher agreed to publish the book. Bad health and old age did 
not permit me to get the work published as early as I wished to, but all the members of my 
family, including my wife Smt. Kamla Gupta, my daughter Smt. Meenakshi and my grand- 
daughters Ms. Manisha Goyal and Ms. Nidhi Varma, encouraged me to take up the work and 
whole-heartedly cooperated in completing the work without letting me down at any time. 


My special thanks are due to my publisher, who not only carried out the work with great 
interest, but also made suggestions to make the work as useful as possible for all readers in 
India and abroad who are interested in Indian history and culture. 


I hope the work would come up to the expectations of the readers for whom the work 
was undertaken. 


August 2003 —THE AUTHOR 
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Introduction 


History is to a society what memory is to 
man. Just as a man who loses memory cannot 
survive long, similarly a society which loses 
interest in its glorious past becomes decadent. 
The concept of history is no longer restricted 
to the study of the political developments in a 
societv. Much more important is considered 
the study of those values of life which have 
been the bases of its culture. It is the essence 
of a culture that the past mingles unconsciously 
with the present and is carried on to the future. 
When this movement stops in a society its 
culture becomes decadent. It is, therefore, of 
utmost importance that the present generation 
imbibe those elements of Indian culture which 
have kept India vital and going through its long 
and continuous history. 

Indian culture is the eternal bed-rock of 
India’s life, of its proud past, its fateful present 
and glorious future. A knowledge of the various 
aspects of this culture is, therefore, 
indispensable for its growth. 

As stated by Sri Jawaharlal Nehru, ‘The 
central idea of Indo-Aryan culture was that of 
dharma which was something much more than 
religion or creed. It was a conception of 
obligations, of the discharge of one’s duties to 
oneself and to others. This dharma itself was 
part of rta, the fundamental moral law 
governing the functionmg of the universe and 
all it contained. If there was such an order 
then man was supposed to fit into it and he 
should function in such a way as to remain in 
harmony with it. If man did his duty and was 
ethically right in his actions, the right 


consequences would inevitably follow. Rights 
as such were not emphasized. ! 

According to Sardar K. M. Panikkar the 
two basic features of Indian culture have been 
toleration and synthesis. These two features 
of Indian culture and emphasis on one's duty 
and not rights resulted in establishing that 
harmony in which each individual felt happy, 
and contributed to the progress of society. 

[n writing this book on some aspects of 
Indian culture my objective has been to present 
before my readers some important aspects of 
Indian culture. 

The book has been divided into three parts. 
In Part One, Section I, Chapter I, I have given 
in brief, geographical and cultural background 
to enable foreign individuals interested in 
Indian culture to become familiar with India's 
geography so that they may be able to grasp 
the full significance of the aspects of cultural 
developments in India. In chapter II and III, I 
have discussed roots of Indian culture, some 
fundamental concepts of Indian culture, its 
essential characteristics such as unity in 
diversity, and the foundation of Indian culture 
viz Harappan Culture and Vedic Culture. In 
chapters IV to VIII some other developments 
in Indian culture namely Sanskrit literature 
during the Gupta Age, Impact of Islam on 
Indian Culture, Bhakti Movement — Kabir, 
Nanak and Chaitanya, Renaissance in the 
nineteenth century-Rammohan Roy and 
Brahmo Samaj, Swami Dayanand and Arya 
Samaj and Vivekanand, British impact on 
Indian culture and rise of Indian nationalism 
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have been discussed. In Appendix | of this 


section, a brief survey of the contribution of 


different regions of India to Indian culture has 
been described. There is great controversy 
these days about the interpretation of political 
history of Ancient India, hence a correct 
perspective has been presented in Appendix 
2 of this section. 

In Section II, I have, in brief, given an 
account of the religious beliefs of the Harappan 
people and the basic principles of Vedic 
Religion, Buddhism, Jainism, Saivism and 
Vaisnavism. All these religions aimed at 
securing the material and spiritual sustenance 
and growth of the individual and the society. 
They laid emphasis on principles which aimed 
at social harmony, moral upliftment and 
inculcation of a sense of duty in the individual. 

In Section II of Part One, a brief account 
of important Indian religions and religious 
beliefs and six systems of Indian philosophy 
is given. 

In the Rgveda we find a prayer for social 
harmony. In the Yajurveda we find a hymn 
which lays down that every individual should 
be satisfied with what God has given to him 
and should not be greedy so as to covet the 
wealth of others. In the Atharvaveda there is 
an attempt to harmonise the religious beliefs 
of the Aryans with those of the non-Aryans. 
However values of life remained unaffected by 
the contact of the Aryans with the non-Aryans. 
The Upanisads do not approve of the teachings 
of the Brahmanas that an individual can get 
salvation by performance of sacrifices. They 
lay emphasis on moral principles such as truth 
and non-violence. In the Bhagavadgita there is 
a synthesis of the three paths of Knowledge 
(jana), Action (arma) and Devotion (Bhakti), 
but it emphasises the importance of the path 
of Action (Karma yoga). 

In India in the sixth century B.C. there 
was a revolution in the religious sphere. Some 
religious leaders laid emphasis on complete 
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renunciation of worldly pleasures while others 
completely discarded social morality and 
advocated indulgence in pleasures of life to 
the utter disregard of spiritual advancement. 
In these circumstances Mahavira chose the 
path of extreme asceticism while Gautama 
Buddha followed the middle path. Both these 
movements laid emphasis on conduct and 
character, and not on birth in a caste 
considered superior to others. According to 
the Buddha, a Brahmana was respected in 
society because of his learning and good 
conduct and anyone who led a moral life could 
expect the same honour in society. The Jains 
laid emphasis on Syadvada, a method which 
aims at harmonising different points of view. 
Thus both these religious movements tried to 
bring social harmony. 

Saivism was an expression of people’s 
revolt against Brahmanical orthodoxy in social 
matters. Kashmir Saivism laid emphasis on 
perfection and purity of consciousness for 
attaining salvation. This aspect of Saivism was 
a direct result of the teachings of 
Sanka racharya who purged Saivism of the 
baneful influence of the Tantrikas. 

Vaisnavism greatly contributed to social 
harmony. In this sect, all true devotees of Visnu 
are equal irrespective of their castes. 

All these religious sects laid emphasis on 
social morality which is the basis of spiritual 
advancement. All the sects emphasised that 
each individual should perform his duty 
whatever his profession. Thus there was no 
conflict between the interests of the individual 
and those of the society. Individual progress 
was the basis of social progress. 

In Section III of Part One has been given a 
brief account of the development of Indian Art 
and Architecture from Prehistoric times to the 
present day. 

In the beginning, a brief introduction of 
chief characteristics of Indian Art is given. 
The art of India constitutes a unique chapter 
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in the history of Indian endeavour. It reveals 
the deepest recesses of the human mind and 
offers a mirror to the Indian soul as perhaps 
nothing else does. The spiritual and religious 
content of India's creative genius has found 
full and perfect expression in her aesthetic 
creations. Art by its 
commentary on, or 


nature 1s a visual 
a concrete manifestation 
of, thought which is abstract and invisible. The 
essential quality of Indian art is its 
preoccupation with matters of the spirit. The 
approach is not intellectual but spiritual. Art 
in India did not aim at objective presentation 
of the human or social facets of life. It was 
primarily the fruit of the artist’s creative 
meditation and effort to project symbols of 
divine reality as conceived and understood by 
the collective consciousness of the people as 
a whole. 

Three things one should accept, if one 
wishes to do justice to Indian art. To 
understand truly and completely any image of 
Siva with reference to its varied symbolism, it 
is obligatory to lift the veil and glimpse at a 
different world in which opposite principles of 
the cosmos appear as combatants and the 
wheel of life moves on, bringing victory to the 
devas. This, then, is the second truth behind 
the entire range of our artistic heritage, the 
conflict between good and evil waged 
incessantly. 

The third feature of Indian art is the place 
of human life in the divine scheme of things. 
Man here serves an essential purpose. These 
are the main elements that have gone into the 
making of Indian art. 

To sum up, Indian art has four elements 
for its theme, namely, the divine principle, the 
cosmos in its two-fold manifestation of good 
and evil, man and the material world. 

In Chapter 1 (i.e. Chapter 19 in 
continuation) of Section Three a brief account 
of the art of prehistoric men, like crayonings 
of rock shelters, rock paintings, painting of 
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pottery and terracotta figurines, is given. It is 
followed by an account of the art in which the 
creative abilities of the protohistoric man of 
Harappan culture found expression. The vast 
number of terracotta figurines of men and 
animals from the Indus valley comprise a very 
remarkable group. Besides painted pottery, 
other art objects include square steatite seals 
with vigorous animal figures, like the humped 
bull with rippling muscles that tell of a vast 
fund of energy. 

No material remains of the period c. 1750 
D.C. to c. 300 B.C. have been found in the Indian 
subcontinent that may throw light on the 
developments in Indian art and architecture of 
the period. It is for this reason that developments 
in art and architecture during the Maurya period 
have been briefly described in chapter 20 of 
this part. No material remains of the Maurya 
period have been discovered except 
Chandragupta's palace at Kumrahar (near 
Pataliputra). The developments in art during 
the period may be classified into two categories, 
those which gave expression to the interest of 
the common Send in aesthetic sensibility, and 
those which were the result of patronage of 
Aśoka. The art of the first category flourished 
even after the Mauryan period. The art of the 
second category flourished during the reign of 
Asoka but almost disappeared after his death. 
The developments in the Post-Mauryan ait have 
been briefly described in chapter 21. Both 
sculpture and architecture witnessed a new 
efflorescence during the Sunga 2 age. Art was 
cultivated at many a centre and the two great 
stupas of Bharhut and Sanchi give evidence of 
almost a continental planning. A vital art 
movement like this one was bound to flower into 
an art culture of abundant dimensions and 
creativity like the one we find in the succeeding 
Kusana period. Mathura emerged as the new 
centre of art under the rule of the Kusana 
emperors — Kaniska, Huviska and Vasudeva. 
The Kusana art of Mathura represents an 
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important formative stage in the history of Indian 
art. It is here that one can fully study the 
symbolism and the iconographic forms that 
were adopted later. During the period of the 
Kusana emperors, an exceedingly active school 
of sculpture and architecture flourished in 
Gandhara, that is, from Taxila to the Swat Valley. 
This school specialized in Buddha and 
Bodhisattva images, stupas and monasteries. 
These were built mostly of blue schist stone 
and of stone masonry. 

During the Saka-Satavaliana period an 
aesthetic movement of unprecedented 


magnitude expressed itself in the form of 


several monumental stupas loaded with 
sculptures and bas-reliefs of exceptional 
beauty. The stupas of Amaravati and 
Nagarjunakonda, which lie in the valley of the 
Krisna along the route leading towards the 
ancient Karnataka country, and a third one 
sited at Jaggayyapetta, a little towards the north, 
have produced art specimens of matchless 
beauty. While in Northern and Central India, 
free standing plastic art was making headway, 
art forms in Western India were confined 
mostly to rock-cut chaitya halls. Their total 
number is said to be about 1,200 and they fall 
into two phases — Hinayana (2nd century B.C. 
— 3rd century A.D.) and Mahayana (4th century 
A.D. — 7th century A.D.). 

Thr artistic activity, which continued to 
gather momentum at different centres in 
Northern and Southern India upto the third 
century A.D., became a mighty upsurge of the 
national art during the golden age of the Gupta 
emperors. Indian literature, religion, art and 
culture attained the pinnacle of their glory, 
and spread not only to every nook and corner 
of India but also outside, towards the north 
across the Himalayas into Central Asia and 
towards the South-East across the ocean into 
the islands of Indonesia. 

Wherever the Bhagavata movement spread, 
it summoned people to a new aestheticism: 
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temples, images, paintings, clay figurines, 
bronzes and the like being visual symbols of 
the religious inspiration felt within the heart. 4 
survey of the geographical dispersal of Gupta 
art reveals the fact that almost every centre 
received that tidal flow of the culture of the 
golden age. There are many surviving 
monuments of Gupta art, details of which are 
given in chapter 22 of this section. 

The success of Gupta sculpture lies in its 
attaining a golden mean between the obtruding 
sensuousness of the Kusana figures and the 
symbolic abstraction of the early mediaeval 
ones. Gupta art is beautiful in both its outer 
form and inner inspiration. Beauty and virtue 
served as the ideals of the age. The golden 
harmony between the domestic and religious 
life imparted to this art a deep and perpetual 
attraction. 

The burning embers of Gupta art 
transmitted their warmth to new centres in the 
Karnataka country and in the dominion of the 
Maitrakas of Valabhi in Saurashtra. In the latter 
region, the discoveries at the Sun Temple of 
Gopa and the many fine specimens of stone at 
Samalaji exhibit the fine touch of Gupta 
workmanship. The gruop of temples at Badami 
and Aihole show a juxtaposition of the Nagara 
and Dravida sikhara styles. In 753 A.D. the 
Rastrakutas established themselves in the 
Deccan as successors of the Chalukyas. Their 
creations are impressive in both architecture 
and sculpture. 

Probably in the second half of the eighth 
century, on an island near the West Coast, 
was built the cave shrine of Elephanta, which 
is dedicated to Siva, whose image as Mahesa 
(popularly known as Trimurti) counts amongst 
the most magnificent art creations in India. 

The Pallavas in the far south were great 
patrons of art, especially cave and temple 
architecture. Their capital was at 
Kanchipuram. Mahendravarman and his 
Successor Narsimhavarman were great 
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builders. At Mahabalipuram we have several 
rock-cut caves. In the reign of Rajasimha, the 
rock-cut technique was abandoned and 
replaced by the structural temple of masonry 
and stone. 

The next phase of building activity in the 
far south belongs to the reign of the Cholas. 
Dravidian civilization attained its zenith in the 
tenth and eleventh centuries, during the time 
of the Cholas, Rajaraja and Rajendra. It was 
distinguished by noteworthy achievements in 
art. The greatest monuments of this age 
include the temples of Gangaikond- 
acholapuram and the Brihadisvara temple of 
Thanjavur. The Madurai temple with its 
imposing gopuram, the temples at 
Rameswaram, Srirangam and Tiruchirapalli 
and the Siva temple at Chidambaram are the 
other great temples of Southern India. 

The southern region of Karnataka 
developed a distinctive style of architecture 
known as the Hoysala style (1050 — 1300 A.D.). 
There are over a hundred temples of the 
period in Karnataka territory. The minute 
carving of Hoysala temples is their most 
attractive feature, achieving the effect of 
sandalwood and ivory carving and reproducing 
the same infinite variety of ornamental 
decoration. The figure sculpture loaded with 
jewellery and ornament, head-dresses and 
pendants is repeated ad infinitum. The greatest 
achievement of Hoysala art is the temple of 
Hoysalesvara at Halebid in the Hassan district, 
which, with the exuberance of its sculptural 
art, is said to be one of the most remarkable 
monuments ever produced by the hand of man. 
It marks the climax of Indian architecture and 
its most prodigal sculptured magnificence. 

The Pala school of sculpture and 
architecture, which Taranatha refers to as the 
*Eastern school", flourished in Bihar and 
Bengal from the 8th to the 13th century. It was 
a vital and creative effort which handled stone 
sculpture, architecture, bronzes and paintings 
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with equal facility. Nalanda was its greatest 
and most active centre during the 9th and the 
10th centuries, maintaining cultural contacts 
with the Sailendra empire of Sumatra and Java 
in Indonesia, and also spreading its influence 
to Nepal and Burma. 

A vast series of temples at Bhubaneswara, 
Puri and Konark in Orissa illustrates the 
development of architecture from the 8th to 
the 13th century. The most important of them 
are the Parasurameswar, Mukteswar, 
Lingaraja, Raja Rani and the gigantic Sun 
temple at Konark fashioned like a chariot 
moving on twelve giant wheels drawn by seven 
horses and put up in the middle of an 
expansive court. 

Khajuraho has about 30 temples all erected 
within a period of a hundred years from 950 to 
1050 A.D., under the patronage of the Chandela 
kings, and dedicated to Siva, Visnu and the 
Jaina pontiffs. 

The Muslims brought with them in 1206, 
their own canons of building in the form of the 
arch and the dome whereas the Indian device 
had been the beam. But the new comers 
discovered to their joy that the Hindus had 
mature experience in the lavish use of stone 
for building their temples. The corresponding 
monument in Islam was the masjid (hall of 
prayer) and for its construction, stone replaced 
brick, which was commonly used outside India. 
The Muslim monuments in India comprise 
mosques, mausoleums, palaces, citadels and 
cities. Their special features include the dome, 
arch, perforated Jali work, inlay decoration as 
well as artistic calligraphy. The Indo-Islamic 
architecture falls into two phases : The Pathan 
(c. 1206 — 1550 A.D.) and the Mughal (1556 — 
1707 A.D.). The monuments of the first phase 
give evidence of primitive strength, of 
triumphant assertion of power, of an earnest 
attempt to utilise the indigenous material and 
forms. The second stage represents a blending 
of the old and new elements in architecture, 
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and one perceives beauty, symmetry, 
decorative excellence and refinement in 
buildings such as the marble palaces of Agra 
and Delhi. Fatehpur Sikri is a document in 
stone which bears testimony to the versatile 
mind and exquisite taste of the great king, 
Akbar. Other monuments of importance in this 
period are the Qutub Minar, Red Fort of Delhi, 
the tomb of Akbar at Sikandra, the Taj Mahal, 
the tomb of Sher Shah and the Gol Gumbaz of 
Bijapur. 

An important branch of Indian sculpture 
is that classed under bronzes. The art of metal 
casting always received great attention and is 
of the highest antiquity. The Southern school 
of Indian bronzes, which flourished between 
the 10th and 13th centuries was of such 
aesthetic quality and creative abundance that 
it is regarded as representing that art at its 
best. One of the great creations of Indian art 
is Siva Nataraja, symbolising the processes 
of creation and dissolution in terms of the 
dynamic dance of the divinity. 

Indian painting has a history of over two 
thousand years and presents a comprehensive 
record of the religious and emotional life of 
the people. The art of painting was widely 
cultivated in the Gupta period and is best 
known through the paintings surviving in the 
Ajanta caves, the Bagh caves and the 
Sittannavasal caves. After the eighth century, 
large-scale wall painting declined in popularity 
and there was a preference for miniature 
paintings, as seen in the Pala school of Bengal 
(9th-12th century) in the east and in the 
Gujarati school of Western India (11th-15th 
century). These miniatures can be seen in the 
pages of illustrated manuscripts. The subject 
of Pala miniatures is the Buddhist pantheon 
and the art is characterised by the feeling of 
intense devotion that developed in the latter 
phase of Mahayana Buddhism. 

The pictorial art of Rajasthan from the 
sixteenth to the seventeenth century shows the 
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Indian genius in its pure form and must appea] 
intimately to those who are attracted by the 
theme of love devotion, together with the 
paintings of the Western Himalayas (17th-18th 
century). Àn entire world of folklore stands 
documented in these paintings of the Rajasthani 
and Himachal schools. Their common subject 
matter is the cycle of Krisna legends; sringara 
or the sentiment of love expressing itself in 
erotic motifs of heroes and heroines; union of 
Siva and Parvati; scenes from the Ramayana 
and the Mahabharata; ballads and romantic 
poems; seasons portraiture and ragamalas. 

The same inspiration and subject matter 
gave birth to Pahari paintings, produced in the 
sub-Himalayan States of Jammu, Basohli, 
Chamba, Nurpur, Kangra, Kullu, Mandi and 
Suket.The paintings of Garhwal, the southern- 
most region of this group, bear a family 
resemblance to those of the Kangra school. 

The Mughals were enlightened patrons of 
art, under whom architecture and paintings 
enjoyed a new flowering. Akbar encouraged a 
vital and interesting school of painting. He 
invited painters from all over India, including 
Gujarat and Rajputana and entrusted them with 
the work of illustrating the masterpieces of 
Sanskrit and Persian literatures. Jahangir, an 
enthusiastic lover and patron of the arts, 
commanded many masterpieces to be painted, 
which were characterised by the beauty of line 
and soft colours melting delicately into one 
another. In the time of Aurangzeb, painting 
suffered a setback as imperial patronage was 
withdrawn and painters were obliged to fall 
back on the precarious patronage of local 
courts. 

In India, the acquisition of Madras and 
Bombay by the British marked important 
stages. Thomas Pitt was appointed as the 
governor of Madras in 1698. His term of office 
for eleven years proved to be the golden age 
of Madras in respect to the development of 
trade and increase of wealth. The successful 
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resistance to the attack of Daud Khan, the 
Mughal ruler of Karnataka, the permanent 
fortification of the Black Town; the acquisition 
of numerous villages in the vicinity of Madras 
the chief achievements of 
governorship. 

Gerald Aungier was the true founder of 
Bombay’s greatness. He resolved to make 
Bombay completely safe for shipping and 
trace, free from danger on the land side from 
the Marathas and on the sea side from the 
Portuguese and the pirates of the coast. He 
laicl out a town, established a court of justice, 
created a police force and a militia and started 
a mint which coined both silver and copper 
money. Under his governorship from 1669 to 
1677, Bombay became a safe asylum for all 
merchants and manufacturers. He established 
rigorous and strict discipline over the 
inhabitants and allowed every community to 
enjoy the free exercise of its religion without 
molestation. During his governorship the old 
panchayat system was revived. He had to 
propitiate both the Mughals and the Marathas. 

Job Charnock landed at Sutanuti on 24 
August 1690. He found the place in a 
deplorable condition. It was the foundation day 
of what developed into Calcutta, the premier 
city of India. Aurangzeb’s death in 1707 made 
the English at Calcutta fear that their growing 
trade would be swept away by the civil war 
and anarchy. Efforts were made to strengthen 
the fort and new bastions were built by the 
river side without delay. After protracted 
negotiations, the English got confirmation of 
their previleges from Shah Alam, the new 
emperor, hoping for peace and prosperous 
trade. 

In Delhi, Safdar Jung was the last of the 
great Mughal nobles to build a great tomb. He 
was the second Nawab of Oudh. His son Shuja- 
ud-daula fought against the English and made 
a treaty with Clive. He maintained his father’s 
tomb until the Mutiny. The tomb was used as 
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a residence during the lifetime of the founder. 
The rooms around the tomb were used for 
entertainment afterwards, but not for residence. 

The observatory or the Jantar Mantar at 
Delhi was built by Maharaja Jai Singh of Jaipur 
in 1710 A.D. when Delhi was still the capital of 
a flourishing Mughal empire. He built large 
instruments of his own invention to indulge his 
interest in astronomy so that the defective 
astronomical tables being used at the time 
could be corrected. 

With Le Corbusier, who designed the new 
capital of the Panjab, and Louis Kahn, who 
worked on both Islamabad and Dhaka, the 
architecture of the subcontinent became part 
of a worldwide modernist movement. Le 
Corbusier’s High Court and Secretariat at 
Chandigarh are among the finest examples of 
his highly individual style. Inevitably, the new 
generation of architects from the sub-continent 
was influenced by Le Corbusier and Kahn; the 
first schools of architecture were, in fact, 
started by their students. Among the new 
architects, Correa and Doshi have adopted 
modernist forms to local climatic and sacial 
requirements. Concrete and brick remain 
favoured materials, and an expressive use of 
architectural forms dominate many new 
structures. Vernacular forms and materials 
are once again influencing architectural 
practice, testifying to the vitality of this humble 
yet pervasive indigenous tradition. 

Indian art has also revived, in 
comparatively recent times, from the 
decadence which had overtaken it after the 
gradual dismemberment of the Mughal Empire 
in the latter half of the 17th century. The 18th 
century in India, being a period of transition, 
saw a regrettable deterioration of creative 
genius and artistic standards and a decline in 
the capacity of producing and appreciating true 
art. There has been a desire to introduce a 
new style and give up imitation. It is not a 
revival of the traditional Rajput or Mughal styles 
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but marked by a mingling of Western and 
Eastern ideas. 

Painting had been rescued from the same 
deplorable condition and had manifested a 
return to Indian inspiration and ideals, through 
the genius and efforts of a group of Bengali 
artists, chiefly the Tagores and the Gangulis 
and their disciples. 

Indian music had been rescued from 
neglect and the mire of Mediaeval social sugma 
by Bengal in the 19th century, and its study 
and cultivation grew rapidly with the rise of 
the modern Bengali drama and the stage. In 
Calcutta, Bombay, Poona, Baroda, Patna and 
some other places, schools and academies of 
music for scientific study, and practice of 
Indian music and musical instruments had 
emerged. 

To promote and propagate understanding 
of Indian art within and without the country, 
the government established Lalit Kala Akademi 
(National Akademi of Fine Arts) at New Delhi 
in 1954. It has regional centres called Rashtriya 
Lalit Kala Kendra at Lucknow, Calcutta, 
Madras and Bhubaneshwar. It has also set up 
Community Artists’ Studio Complex with 
workshop facilities in painting, sculpture, print- 
making and ceramics at Garhi village at New 
Delhi. 

In Part Two of this book I have discussed 
social institutions, educational system and 
economic organisation in Ancient India. The 
social institutions of a country enable an 
individual to realise in his life the ideals and 
values of life which a society inherits from 
ancient times and which it cherishes so dearly. 
In chapter 1 of Section 1 of this Part I have 
discussed the sources for the study of social 

institutions. As stated earlier, the central idea 
of Indo-Aryan culture was that of dharma. *The 
term dharma stands for all those ideals and 
purposes, influences and institutions that shape 
the character of man both as an individual and 
as a member of society. It is the law of right 
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living, the observance of which secures the 
double object of happiness on earth and 
salvation."* The relation between Dharma and 
social Institutions has been discussed in 
Chapter 2 of this section. In Chapter 3 there 
is a discussion of four Purasarthas or chief 
aims of life namely dharma, artha, kama and 
moksa. In the Mahabharata it is clearly stated 
that dharma is for the well being of all 
creatures (Mahabharata Karna Parva 69. 57). 
As stated earlier, if every individual did his 
duty (dharma) and was ethical in his actions 
the right consequences would inevitably follow. 
In the Indian concept of dharma, rights as 
such were not emphasised. Thus it is clear 
that the aim of dharma was maintenance of 
order in society. Artha refers to all the means 
necessary for acquiring worldly prosperity such 
as wealth or power, Kama refers to all the 
desires in a man for enjoyment and satisfaction 
of the senses and the sex. Moksa refers to 
salvation which according to all important 
religious sects was the ultimate aim of an 
individual's life in this world. 

Ancient Indians believed that each 
individual in this world had to repay three 
debts (Rnas) namely : 

(1) The debt to fathers of learning and 
founders of religion (Rsi rna), 

(2) The debt to ancestors (Pitr rna) and 

(3) The debt to gods (Deva rna). 

A short account of how these three debts 
are to be repaid has been given in Chapter 4. 
The four Asramas namely, the Brahmacharya, 
(the stage of a student), the Grhastha (the 
stage of a house holder), the Vanaprastha (the 
stage of a forest dweller) and the Samnyasa 
(the stage of complete renunciation) were 
considered the four stages to attain the final 
aim of salvation. Of these four asramas the 
stage of a house holder was considered the 
most important as the individuals in the other 
three stages of life depended for their 
sustenance on a house holder. The significance 
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of the asramas in the desired development in 
a man's life has been discussed in Chapter 5. 

In Chapter 6 there is an account of the 
development of the Varna system from the 
times of the Harappan culture (2350 B.C.- 
1700 B.C.) to the Rgvedic times. The change 
from the Varna system to Jati system on the 
basis of birth from the later Vedic times to 
Karly Medieval times, the continuance of the 
Varna system on the basis of professions, the 
origin and development of mixed castes 
(Samkara Jati) as found in Dharmasastra from 
the time of Manu to the twelfth century A.D. 
has been discussed in Chapter 7. There is no 
doubt that the theory of mixed castes was an 
ingenious way of explaining the existence of so 
many castes. It was purely a product of the 
imagination of the law-givers. 

About the origin of the caste system various 
scholars have expressed different views. These 
views have been examined in Chapter 8 and 
the various factors which resulted in the 
proliferation of castes have been discussed in 
detail in the same. 

How caste system integrated the rich and 
the poor, how it enabled certain sections of 
society by improving their cultural level to 
improve their status in society, how the system 
paved way for the hereditary transmission of 
specialized functions of artisans, craftsmen, 
traders and priests has been briefly discussed 
in Chapter 9. In the same chapter it has been 
pointed out that caste system was not an 
unmixed blessing. It arrested the intellectual 
development of a major section of Hindu 
society. It also degraded arts and crafts by 
creating a feeling that intellectual development 
was far superior to manual work. It did not 
permit the individual to develop his personality 
according to his aptitude. He had to follow the 
profession of his father. 

In Chapter 10 has been discussed the 
nature of slavery in ancient India. It is probable 
that the institution of slavery existed even in 
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Harappan times but there is no doubt that the 
non-Aryans even in the Rgvedic period were 
treated as slaves. The slaves in this period 
also included those persons who could not 
repay their debts. These slaves served rulers, 
priests and other aristocratic members of 
society but they were not employed in 
agriculture or arts or crafts. 

In Indian society slaves were treated with 
great consideration. They were provided 
enough food to eat and clothes to wear. Their 
condition was far superior to that of slaves in 
Greece or Rome. Many kinds of slaves are 
mentioned in Kautilya's Arthasastra and the 
Dharma$astras of ancient period. They, 
generally used to engage in domestic work. 
But from the literature of the early Medieval 
period (c. 750 to c. 1200 A.D.) it appears that 
there was a flourishing trade in this period. 
The condition of slaves in this period was far 
from satisfactory. They had to carry heavy 
loads, were not given enough food to eat and 
were beaten like asses. If a female slave tried 
to run away from her master, committed theft 
or did not obey the orders of her master, the 
latter could tie her with a rope and beat her. 
There was an increase in the number of slaves 
during this period. On account of feudal wars 
and foreign invasions, the economic condition 
of the common man had deteriorated a good 
deal. Many of these common people, of their 
own accord, sold themselves as slaves. The 
persons imprisoned in feudal wars were also 
treated as slaves. The moral standard of 
society had deteriorated to such an extent that 
no importance was attached to the freedom of 
the individual. All these factors resulted in the 
increase of the number of slaves in this period. 

The treatment meted out to women in a 
country is an indicator of the cultural level of 
the society of that country at that time. In the 
Vedic period a daughter contributed to the 
happiness of the family by doing productive 
work such as milking cows. It was for this 
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reason a daughter was called duhitr. In an 
Upanişad there is a ritual which was to have a 
learned daughter.’ The girls were married at 
an advanced age. According to a Brahmana," 
the wife is a friend of the husband. A sacrifice 
performed by a man without his wife was 
considered incomplete.” A wife had full control 
over her father-in-law, mother-in-law, brother- 
in-law and sister-in-law. Wives showed due 
respect to the members of the family.9 The 
first historical case of Sati is mentioned by 
Curtius (c. 316 B.C.). 

In the early medieval period (c. 750-1200 
A.D.), the position of a daughter in the family 
deteriorated a good deal as compared to that 
of a son. According to the law-givers of this 
period a daughter should be married at the 
age of eight or nine.’ The wife was expected to 
serve the husband in all possible ways but the 
husband was also expected to pay full attention 
to the comforts of his wife. A widow was 
expected to lead a very simple life. According 
to Sulaiman, widows burnt themselves on their 
husbands' funeral pyre of their own accord? 
but the custom was confined to royal families 
of northern India upto c. 900 A.D. Most of the 
law-givers were of the opinion that if a woman 
is forced to have sexual intercourse with a 
stranger against her wishes, the husband 
should not divorce her but in the eleventh 
century A.D., women abducted by Muslims 
had no place in Hindu society. The position of 
women in Hindu society has been discussed 
in this paxt of the book in Chapter 11. 

The institution of family has been discussed 
in this part of the book in Chapter 12. The 
three most important functions of a family 
are—(i) it satisfies the sex urge of the man 
and woman, (i) it enables the husband and 
wife to have children and bring them up in a 
congenial environment and (ill) it gives 
happiness to members of the family, which is 
derived by living together in a home. Thus 
sociologically and psychologically family is very 
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important both for the individual and the 
society. 

In the Gupta period an ideal wife was 
expected to act in everything according to the 
wishes of her husband. She should try her 
best to serve all the members of the family. 
She should have self-control and should manage 
the domestic affairs skilfully. The husband was 
expected to act according to the wishes of his 
wife and should love her. The law givers of 
this period were of opinion that all people 
should treat women with consideration, show 
regards to them and try tc protect them in 
every way." 

In the Early Medieval period the position 
of the husband was supreme in the family. 
According to Medhatithi a wife should serve 
her husband like a servant but he also expects 
the husband not to hate his wife or ill treat 
her. According to him both have equal rights 
in the family but their functions are different. 
Both of them can legally claim their rights. In 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries there was 
some improvement in the economic position 
of the wife but on the whole her status in the 
family deteriorated much. Her position was 
no better than an obedient servant. 

The thirteenth chapter of this Part deals 
with the institution of marriage. According to 
the Hindu law-givers marriage is in essence 
an obligatory ritual which an individual has to 
perform to be able to start his life as a house 
holder. According to them the performance of 
sacrifices for gods and having children were 
the two objectives of marriage. Satisfaction of 
the sex-instinct and desire to have children 
were probably the two aims of marriage in the 
beginning but the Hindu law-givers sublimated 
the sex instinct. Duty towards others became 
more important than the two selfish desires of 
satisfaction of sex-instinct and reproduction. 

Most of the law-givers have mentioned the 
following eight forms of marriages : 
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I. Brahma : In this form of marriage 
the father of the girl gave his daughter 
with some ornaments to a young man 
who was of good conduct and was 
well-versed in the four Vedas. 

2. Dauva : In this form of marriage the 
father gave his daughter with some 
ornaments to a priest who himself 
acted as a priest in the marriage 
sacrament. 

3. Arsa : In this form of marriage the 
father of the girl accepted an ox or a 
pair of cows and oxen from the 
bridegroom and gave his daughter to 
him with the cow and the ox. 

4. Prajapatya : In this form of marriage 
the father of the girl gave his daughter 
to the bridegroom so that the two 
might enter the stage of a householder 
and have children. 

5. Asura : In this form of marriage the 
bridegroom gave a sum of money to 
the bride and her parents. 

6. Gandharva The bride and 
bridegroom, of their own accord, 
married because they loved each 
other. 

7. Raksasa : In‘this form of marriage 
the relatives of the bridegroom killed 
the parents of the bride and abducted 
the girl against her wishes in a 
weeping crying condition and later 
married her. 

8. Paisacha : In this form of marriage 
the bridegroom outraged the modesty 
of the girl who was sleeping, was 
drunk or was mad. 

The first four forms of marriage were 
considered approved (Dharmya). The last four 
forms of marriages were not considered good 
(adharmya) by society. 

In Indian marriage system there was no 
scope for divorce because the husband and 
the wife were tied in a bond which was 
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unbreakable because their relations did not 
come to an end in this world. Both of them 
wished to have salvation. 

There are three appendices in this section. 
Appendix 1, ‘Samskdaras in the Chalukya Royal 
Families in the 12th century A.D.” has been 
included in this section to explain the 
significance which ancient Indians attached to 
the performance of sacraments (samskaras) 
and to show that Hindu rulers of the Deccan 
considered the performance of samskaras as 
riecessary for achieving perfection and success 
in life. 

Appendix 2, Mercantile Community in the 
Early Medieval Period presents a picture of 
the life of the mercantile community in India 
in Early Medieval period. It shows that 
members of all the four castes participated in 
this period. They were expected to be well-up 
in all sciences and arts, like the method of 
handling horses, care of elephants, art of 
business, the secrets of gambling and science 
of harlotry, etc. They imported goods from 
other states into the kingdom in which they 
lived. Some rich merchants went for trade to 
foreign countries like Ceylon and East Indies. 
In the twelfth century A.D., Indian merchants 
had to face the competition of Arab and 
Chinese traders in the East Indies. Then they 
concentrated on the coastal trade with the 
countries of the west. 

Appendix 3, Social Conditions in Rajasthan 
and Western India in Early Medieval Period 
throws light on the caste system and various 
professions. The paper shows that caste 
restrictions were generally confined to 
commensality and connubiality. Many 
foreigners had been assimilated in Hindu 
social organisation and the caste system was 
not so rigid as it became later. One could 
adopt any profession irrespective of his caste. 
Polygamy was quite common especially in 
aristocratic families. Even child widows were 
not allowed to remarry. The rulers patronised 
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courtesans and presented young girls as 
Devadasis to temples. Women were generally 
considered to be fickle-minded, deceitful in 
their ways and an impediment in the road to 
spiritual progress. 

In Section 2 of this Part, I have discussed 
the Educational System in Ancient India. In 
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educational samskaras, education of women, 
the system of imparting education as followed 
in the Brahmanical society from the Rgvedic 
period to c. 1200 AD have been discussed. 
The subjects of study and a brief account of 
the system of technical education have also 
been given in this chapter. 

In Chapter 15 the aims of education and 
the system of imparting education in Buddhist 
monasteris has been given. There were three 
categories of students, the Saddhiviharikas, 
the Manavas and the Brahmacharins. The 
expenses of Saddhiviharikas were borne by 
the monastery. The students of the other two 
categories had to pay their own expenses. 
Students of all castes joined these Buddhist 
centres of learning. Some of them came from 
Central Asia, China, and Tibet. 

Of the centres of higher education the 
account of Taksasita, Ayodhya and the asramas 
in each one of which there were eight 
departments, Agnisthana, Brahmasthdana, 
Visnusthana, Mahendrasthana, 
Vairasvatasthana, Somasthana, Garudasthana 
and Kartikeya-sthana has been given in Chapter 
16. The account of other centres which 
imparted higher education in the Gupta period 
and the post-Gupta period has been given in 
the chapter. Of these the university of Nalanda 
in Magadha was the most important. There 
were 100 teachers and 1000 students in this 
university. The expenses of the university were 
met by the income derived from the revenues 
of 100 villages which were given to the 
university by donors in charity. There were 
eight colleges in this university. The subjects 
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of study were both worldly and others. They 
were principles of Mahayana sect of Buddhism, 
the four Vedas, six Vedargas, the Puranas, 
Nyaya, Mimaimsa and Sanknya systems of 
philosophy. Dharmasastras, archery, music, 
economics, dramaturgy, painting, astrology, 
grammar, mathematics, Atma vidya, logic and 
medicine were taught. 

The other centres of higher learning in 
this period were Valabhi in Kathiawar, and 
Vikramasila and Jagaddala in Bengal. There 
were also some centres of higher learning in 
Kashmir, Madhya Pradesh, the Deccan and 
South India. In this chapter in the end have 
been mentioned some notable features of the 
system of education in ancient India. 

Section 3 of this Part of the book discusses 
the economic organisation in ancient India. In 
Chapter 17, the developments in agriculture, 
famines, irrigation forestry, gardening and 
animal husbandry from c. 5000 B.C. to about 
1200 A.D. have been described in brief. The 
ownership of land, individual ownership, royal 
ownership, communal ownership, the 
ownership rights of feudal lords, kinds of land, 
land tenure, land survey, measurement of land, 
the nature of land grants and the procedure 
followed in the sale of pieces of land have 
been described in Chapter 18. 

In Chapter 19, I have described the 
revenue system from the Vedic times to about 
1200 A.D. From the Arthasastra of Kautilya we 
know that farmers had to pay no land revenue 
if the crop was badly damaged and in an 
emergency the king could collect upto 1/4 or 
1/3 of the produce, the usual rate of land 
revenue being 1/6 of the produce. 

The most common revenue terms 
mentioned in the inscriptions of the Gupta 
period were bhaga, bhoga and kara. Sulka 
was a tax levied on traders. 

The law-givers of the post Gupta period 
have interpreted the rules about taxation laid 
down in law-books to suit the changed 
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conditions, ‘The land-grants of the Rajput rulers 
of early medieval India all make mention of 
bhaga, bhoga and kara, but with all these was 
levied a number of other taxes. In this period 
in some regions the cultivators paid land 
revenue directly in kind to the government but 
other taxes were collected cash. We find a 
mention of the maximum number of taxes and 
cesses in an inscription dated 1230 A.D. of 
Chaulukya ruler, Bhima H. He imposed taxes 
even on articles such as myrebalan a malaka 
terminalia bellerica (vibhitaka), fenugreak 
(methika), asafoetida (hingu), camphor, 
nutmeg, coconut, sugarcane, pepper, and 
dates, etc. Probably in this period there was 
no article left on which tax was not collected 
by the rulers. 

The developments in Crafts and Industries 
from the Neolithic and Chalcolithic ages to 
c. 1200 AD have been described in Chapter 
20. From the Sambhitas of the Vedic period we 
know that during this period the crafts of wood, 
textiles, leather and architecture were in fully 
developed state. The crafts of metallurgy, 
wood, ivory carving, textiles, architecture and 
sculpture were flourishing in the pre-Gupta 
period. Jeweller’s art, sculpture, architecture, 
textiles, wood craft and the arts of making 
cosmetics, perfumes and unguents were also 
in a highly developed state in the Gupta period. 

Textile industry continued to be in a 
flourishing condition in the post-Gupta period; 
metal industry using precious stones in making 
ornaments, ivory working continued to develop 
as they were all organised into guilds from the 
beginning of the Christian era and rules of the 
guilds provided full opportunity to a craftsman 
to develop his craft to the fullest extent 
possible. The aristocratic section of society 
fully appreciated the work of these craftsmen. 

In Chapter 21 corporate activities in 
economic life have been discussed. It seems 
that guilds played an important role from about 
600 B.C. to 600 A.D. in northern India. Even in 
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the Maurya period when the state fully 
controlled economic activities, guilds continued 
to frame their own rules and even rulers 
borrowed money from them in times of 
financial emergency. In the Gupta period, the 
guilds had great credit and some rulers even 
made fixed deposits with them. When any 
member of a guild did not abide by the rules 
laid down by it, the ruler punished him and 
compelled him to do so. The Smrtis of this 
period also lay down rules of partnership in 
business. These rules of partnership were 
followed both in industries and trade. 

In the post-Gupta period the guilds could 
not maintain their full control over their 
members and many of them took their disputes 
to the royal courts. Activities of most of the 
guilds were confined to a town or city. 

In South India, however, traders guilds 
were well organized even in early medieval 
period and some of them were so powerful 
that they formed a 'joint front' against the 
oppression of vanniya tenants, brahmanas and 
Vetala landlords who were being supported 
by government officials. For this reason, South 
India continued to be more prosperous even 
during this period. 

In Chapter 22 the development of trade 
and commerce since pre-historic times has 
been discussed. During the period 600 B.C. 
to A.D. 300, especially under the Kusanas, 
trade both with the West and the East was at 
its zenith as is clear from the accounts’ of 
‘The Periplus of the Erythrean sea’, Pliny and 
Ptolemy. In this chapter a brief account of 
important trade routes is also given. In foreign 
trade, the chief items of import and export 
have also been mentioned. During the Gupta 
period (c. 300 A.D. to c. 600 A.D.) India's 
trade relations continued with Egypt, Greece, 
Rome, Iran, Arabia, Syria and Ethiopia on the 
west and Sri Lanka, Cambodia, Siam, 
Sumatra, Malaya and China on the east. 
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During the post-Gupta period India’s trade 
with Central Asia and China decreased on 
account of the struggle for supremacy of 
Central Asia between the Turks, the Tibetans, 
the Arabs and the Chinese. Indian traders 
generally went by sea route to China and the 
West. In the ninth century A.D. Arabs became 
the most important partners in India’s foreign 
trade. In the tenth century the traders of 
Indonesia and China became equal partners 
but in the twelfth century the Chinese traders 
became more powerful than the Arab traders 
and Indian traders did not go to distant lands 
and did not get much profit on account of the 
rivalry of traders from Arabia, Indonesia and 
China. 

In Chapter 23 development of currency 
and exchange has been discussed from pre- 
historic times to c. 1200 A.D. The earliest 
coinage consisted of punch-marked coins. The 
Indo Greek rulers issued coins with the ruler's 
effigy on the obverse and that of a Greek 
goddess on the reverse. The Kusana rulers 
regularly issued gold coins. The coins of the 
Imperial Gupta rulers, both of gold and silver, 
were completely Indianised. In the post-Gupta 
period there were a number of petty states 
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seems to be the most common coin. 

The second section in this chapter deals 
with money lending from the Vedic times to 
c. 1200 A.D. Different rates of interest for 
different categories of secured and unsecured 
loans are given in the Smrtis and the methods 
adopted by moneylenders to realise the loans 
from the debtors are described. In the 
Lekhapaddhati, drafts of many kinds of 
documents under which the moneylenders gave 
loans to individuals are given. 

Indian economy even in ancient India was 
not static. It adjusted itself to the changed 
social and political conditions in different 
regions of the sub-continent with a view to 
presenting a correct picture of the economy in 
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each period. Each chapter in this section hag 
been divided into four sections. The first 
section in each chapter surveys the 
developments from pre-historic to c. 600 p.c 
The second section deals with those from 
c. 600 B.C. to c. 300 A.D. The third section 
discusses the economic developments from 
c. 300 A.D. to c. 600 A.D. and the fourth section 
with those during the period c. 600 A.D. to c. 
1200 A.D. 

Appendix 4 in this part of the book 
discusses the economic data as gleaned from 
Thakkura Pherus book Ganitasara Kaumudi. 
It enables us to have an idea of the economic 
condition of Delhi in the middle of the 
fourteenth century A.D. 

In Part Three of this book I have described 
the dietary of Indians from pre-historic times 
to c. 1200 A.D. The basis for inclusion of food 
and drinks in a book on Indian culture is that 
ancient Indians believed that food not only 
keeps the individual healthy but is also 
responsible for his mental make up.!? In the 
Chhàndogya Upanisad it is stated when there 
is purity of food the mind becomes pure, when 
the mind is pure then follows firm 
remembrance (of the real self), when the last 
Is secured all knots (that bind the soul to this 
world) are lossened and the individual soul 
becomes a part of the universal soul which 
enables him to get permanent bliss (VII, 263). 

Ancient Indians were fully conscious of the 
fact that the same kind of food could not suit à 
man at different stages of life. They, therefore, 
prescribed different kinds of dishes even for 
a pregnant mother. For example it is stated 
that if the parents wished to have a son learned 
in two Vedas, they should take boiled rice with 
curds and clarified butter (Brhadaranyaka 
Upanisad VI, 8. 4. 15-17). 

In his first stage of life, a student was 
expected to take simple but wholesome food, 
and avoid meat preparations, spicy and exciting 
dishes. A newly married couple was not 
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allowed to use saline food 


preparations for three days. Forest hermits 


pungent Or 


could not eat stale food, pungent condiments, 
saline or meat preparations. 

The three varnas, according to the 
Brahmanas, had different objectives to be 
achieved. They have therefore been prescribed 
those food articles which might enable the 
Brahmanas to acquire maximum of holy lustre, 
the ksatriyas maximum of physical strength 
and the vaisyas maximum of cattle wealth. 

One of the basic characteristics of Indian 
culture is synthesis. It can also be seen in the 
changes which have taken place in the food 
habits of Indians. Wheat did not form part of 
the dietary of the Rgvedic Indians. Barley 
seems to have been the staple food grain of 
the Rgvedic Aryans. But by the ume of the 
compilation of the samhitas of the Yajurveda 
not only wheat but many varieties of rice and 
lentil had become part and parcel of Indian 
dietary. This synthesis can also be noticed in 
the food preparations mentioned by Sufi poets 
of the sixteenth century like Jayasi in his work, 
the Padmavat.!! 

The law-givers also prohibited the eating 
of unhygienic food preparations, those which 
were served with a view to humiliate a person, 
food articles considered exotic and food 
preparations offered by undesirable persons. 

The above survey clearly show that food 
occupied a very significant position in Indian 
culture. Chapter 10 on food and drinks in the 
sixteenth century has been included in this 
section to show that the synthesis in the food 
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habits of Indians was a result of the coming of 
the Muslims. 

In Chapter 9 of this part of the book I have 
discussed the various factors which were 
responsible for the changes in food habits of 
Indians in ancient India. Of these factors, the 
most important was the contact of the early 
Aryans with the non-Aryans. The second factor 
was the teachings of Gautama Buddha and 
Mahavira which laid emphasis on non-violence. 
The food habits also depended considerably 
on the availability of food articles in a 
particular region. Another important factor was 
the religious beliefs of the people. For example, 
in the Early Medieval period the baneful 
influence of Tantrikism led to the habit of meat 
eating and drinking by a section of Indian 
society. No doubt the differences in the dietary 
of the rich and the poor existed throughout the 
period. 
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Chapter 1 


Geographical and Cultural Background 


The Indian sub-continent i.e. India together 
with Pakistan and Bangladesh is a 
Geographical unit. It is distinctly aloof from 
the main continent of Asia because of the 
Himalyan ranges in the north and the seas on 
three sides. At the ends, the Himalyan barrier 
is continued by other mountain ranges, in the 
west by Karakoram followed by the Hindukush 
and south of the Hinduskush by the Sufed Koh 
and the Sulaiman hills separating India from 
Afghanistan and the Kirthar hills separating it 
from Baluchistan; in the east, by the Himalayan 
spurs forming the Patkoi, Naga and Lushai 
hills, with their dense forests barring access 
to India from that quarter. These mountain 
ranges acted as barriers to human contact 
generally and also screened India from the 
arctic winds and air currents of Central Asia. 

On the western side there are several 
passes. The most frequented route has been 
through the Khyber. Another well-known route 
runs from Herat to Kandahar and then 
descends to the Indus valley, through the Bolan 
Pass. A third route passes through the 
inhospitable Makran desert. Many invaders 
and merchants entered India through these 
passes. Through these passes Indians also 
maintained their cultural and commercial 
contacts with Central Asia, China, Western 
Asia and Europe. 

The north-eastern mountain ranges contain 
a remarkable gap through which the 
‘Brahmaputra enters India. It is difficult to 
cross the dense forests but some merchants 
and missionaries did pass through them. Thus 


India was isolated from other countries of Asia 
on account of the Himalyas but it maintained 
its cultural and commercial contacts with 
these countries. 

Towards south, India has been protected 
by the Indian Ocean against foreign invasions 
but ancient Indians maintained cultural 
contacts with many islands and countries 
through the sea as well. Thus the natural 
frontiers of the Indian subcontinent ensured 
definite individuality to her people by 
separating them from the rest of Asia by well- 
marked boundaries but they never isolated 
them completely from the rest of the world. 

Indian subcontinent is not a country. It is 
a vast geographical region whose length from 
the east to west is about 4,000 km and from 
the north to south it is about 3,200 km. The 
vastness of India has resulted in a variety of 
conditions both geographical and sociological. 
It has all the variety of climates from the 
scorching heat of the desert of Rajasthan to 
the extreme arctic cold of the snow-covered 
peaks of the Himalyas. At the lower levels the 
climate is temperate in the plains. Its rainfall 
ranges from the highest amounting to 1168 
cm at Cherapunji down to less than 12 cm in 
parts of Sind and Rajasthan. The climatic 
variety has produced a variety of flora and 
fauna. The nature has thus marked out India 
for economic self-sufficiency and 
independence to be achieved by man's 
utilization of her varied and vast resources. 

The Indian subcontinent has five well- 
marked physical divisions namely the 
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Himalayas, the Southern Plateau, the Indo- 
Gangetic plain, the Coastal Plains and the Hilly 
and Forest areas. 


1. The Himalayas 


The Himalayas can be divded from north 
to south into four zones parallel to each others 
(1) The Trans-Himalayan Zone about 40 km 
in width, containing the valleys of the rivers 
rising behind the Great Himalays, (2) The 
Great Himalyas or the Central Himalayas 
comprise the zone of high snow-capped peaks 
which are 128 or 144 km from the edge of the 
plains. Some of the important peaks are Mount 
Everest (8848 metres), Kanchinjunga (8580 
metres), Dhaulagiri (8177 metres), Mount 
Godwin Austin (8611 metres), and Nanda Devi 
(7818 metres) (3) The Leasser Himalayan 
Zone, 64 to 80 km wide and having an average 
altitude of about 3000 metres. This zone, 
having a height between 1500 and 1600 metres, 
is covered by evergreen and oak forests, that 
between 1600 and 2124 metres by coniferous 
forests of chir, deodar, the blue, pine, oaks 
and magnolias and that above 2436 metres 
has birch, spruce, silver fir etc. (4) The Siwalik 
Foot-hills extend continuously along the foot 
of the Himalayas from the Brahmaputra Valley 
on the east to Potwar plateau and the Bannu 
plains on the west. 

Geologically the Himalayan mountain 
ranges are not very old. In the Miocene period 
there was a sea known as the Tethys sea where 
we have the Himalayas now. The process of 
formation of these mountain ranges began in 
the Oligocene period and continued upto the 
Post-Pliocene period. 

We can also divide the northern mountains 
from west to east into three major regions, 
westersn, central and eastern. The eastern 
mountain region consists of those mountains 
which lie to the east of the Brahmaputra and 
along the summit of which runs the frontier of 
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India and Burma. They are divided by a Series 
of river-valleys and covered for the most part 
with thick forests. The routes through these 
mauntains are difficult. The central Himalayan 
region extends from Bhutan to Chitra]. In 
Bhutan and eastern Nepal the rainfall is ver 
high but in Swat and Cnitral the rainfall is 
much lower. The valleys are fertile and 
cultivated with the aid of irrigation. In the 
western mountain region the valleys are 
irrigated and cultivated wherever possible. 
Along these valleys and over the passes such 
as the Gomal, the Bolan and the Khyber run 
the routes to Central Asia and China on the 
one hand and to Persia and the West on the 
other. 


2. The Southern Plateau 


The Southern Pleateau is the oldest part 
of India. It is divided into several large or 
small plateaus. The interiors of the plateaus 
are marked by a number of rivers which flow 
in broad, flat valleys. A number of isolated 
hillocks are also found in the interior, but they 
are more numerous near the hills bounding 
the plateaus. The Narmada river divides the 
plateaus region into two portions. The northern 
portion is known as the Malwa Plateau and 
the southern as the Deccan Plateau. To the 
west and north-west of the Malwa Plateau are 
the Aravalli Hills. The important rivers which 
cross the Aravallis are the Mahi and the Luni 
flowing into the Arabian Sea and the Chambal 
with the Banas flowing into the Yamuna. 
lowards the south the Malwa plateau is 
bounded by the Vindhyas. Towards the north- 
eastern corner of this plateau are the Bundi 
hills. 

Towards the north of the Deccan Plateau 
are the Satpura hills, whose highest point is 
the Mahadeo hills on which is situated 
Pachmarhi. These hills continue towards the 
east where they meet the hills of the Chhota 
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Nagpur plateau. Towards the nortn of the 
Satpura lies the valley of the Narmada and 
towards the south that of the Tapti. The 
Western flank of the Deccan table-land is 
guarded by the Western Ghats. Their steep 
slope is towards the sea. The Western Ghats 
are a contiunous mass running north-south. 
Access to the plateau is only through two 
passes namely, the Bhor Ghat and the Thal 
Ghat. Towards the east of the tableland are 
the Eastern Ghats which are a series of low 
hillocks. In the extreme south they join the 
Nilgiri Hills. Towards the north-east, they join 
the hills of the Chhota Nagpur plateau. The 
Eastern Ghats leave a broad coastal strip. 

The physical features of the Southern 
Plateau have resulted partly from the very old 
mountain systems that remain exposed above 
the vast lava deposits and partly from the lava 
deposits themselves that buried the old rocks 
to a great thickness coverting the major part 
of the peninsula into a big table-land. The 
Peninsula is a region of great geological 
stablility and is remarkably immune from 
seismic disturbances of any intensity. The 
plateau is poor in forest resources yet it 1S 
rich in minerals. 

In the Southern Plateau the Narmada and 
the Tapti drain the north-western portion and 
escape into the Gulf of Cambay. The other 
four great rivers of the Peninsula namely the 
Mahanadi, the Godavari, the Krishna and the 
Kaveri flow eastwards and fall in the Bay of 
Bengal. The rivers of the Deccan are generally 
rainfed and therefore, fluctuate very much in 
volume. The surface of the plateau gently 
slopes from west to east. 

The Southern Plateau is surrounded on all 
sides by low plains. Towards the north is the 
Sutlej-Gungetic plain, towards the east, the 
Gangetic plain and the eastern coastal plains 
and towards the west, the western coastal plain 
which joins the Thar desert plains. 


The Indo-Gangetic Plain 


This plain is wholly composed of sediment 
deposited by great rivers of northern India. 
The older alluvium deposited by the river 
forms the uplands and the newer alluvium in 
the riverbeds forms the lowlands. The lowlands 
become more prominent as one approaches 
in delta of the Ganga. This plain is the gift of 
the Himalayan rivers, the Ganga and the Indus. 
The Ganga rises on the southern side of the 
Himalayas the Indus and the 
Brahmaputra on its northern side. Near the 
source of the Ganga rises its tributary the 
Yamuna. For centuries the 2400 kilometres of 
the course of the Ganga was the chief road 
and its waters the source of wealth to the 
farmers. At its mouth in the Bay of Bengal the 
Ganga is joined by the Brahmaputra. Their 
delta is overrun with jungle plants and wild 
animals. 

The boundaries of the Ganga basin are 
well defined by the Himalayas in the north 
and the Vindhyan mountains in the south. The 
Ganga is joined by a number of Himalayan 
rivers including the Yamuna, the Ghagra, the 
Gandak and the Kosi. The Brahmaputra flows 
through Tibet, Arunachal Pradesh, Assam, 
Bangla Desh and West Bengal. The Indus flows 
through the fertile vale of Kashmir and then 
with its five tributaries, Sutlej, Beas, Ravi, 
Chenab and Jhelum, crosses the north-western 
part of the northern plain of the Indian sub- 
continent and falls in the Arabian sea. 

Geologically these plains are not very old 
and physically they are homogeneous. 


while 


4. The Coastal Plains 


(a) The Eastern Coastal Plain may be 
considered in two sections. The lower section 
consists of the deltas of rivers and the upper 
section consists mostly of the plains lying in 
the upper courses of the rivers. The lower 
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section is entirely alluvial while the upper 
section is partly alluvial and partly a peneplain. 
The lower section is fringed by a series of 
sand dunes in the vicinity of the sea. This 
coastal plain is broader as compared to that 
on the west. 

(b) The Western Coastal Plain is very 
narrow towards the south and is characterised 
by a number of long and narrow lagoons. To 
the north of Maharashtra the Western Coastal 
Plain broadens into the alluvial plains of the 
Tapti and the Narmada and further north into 
Gujarat. Gujarat and Kathiawar plains are 
partly covered by the black cotton soil. The 
monsoon floods bring enormous silts and help 
the growth of enormous forests and plantations. 

Ihe Western Coastal Plains merge in the 
extreme north into the Thar and Rajasthan 
. deserts. These parts are characterised by vast 
deposits of sand partly due to the dry old river 
courses and partly to the emergence of vast 
plains from under the sea which is receding 
in this part. | | 

The Thar and Rajasthan deserts in their 
western and northern sections are marked by 
sand dunes covering hundreds of square 
kilometres of area. These sand dunes are due 
generally to the blowing in of sand from the 
neighbouring dry plains by the prevailing 
winds. 


5. Hilly and Forest areas 


In addition to the four natural regions 
described above there are four hilly and forest 
areas in the Indian subcontinent. The first area 
comprises the Great Central Indian belt which 
includes the Satpuras, the Vindhyas, Maikal, 
Chhota Nagpur and the Orissan hills. The other 
three hilly and forest areas are the Aravallis, 
the Western Ghats and the Eastern Ghats. In 
these hilly and forest areas live many primitive 
tribes who lead a wild nomadic life. They do 
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not produce their food, but gather vegetable 
and animal food. 

These five broad physical divisions of the 
Indian subcontinent have many physical sup. 
divisions which are discussed in the following 
paragraphs indicating the political division jy 
which they lie. 

l. Baluchistan : On the its west Baluchistan 
has Iran and on its north Afghanistan. On the 
east the Kirthar range separates it from Sind. 
On the south it has the Arabian sea. The coast 
is known as the Makran coast. It is mainly a 
dry and mountainous region. The important 
rivers of this region are the Zhob and the 
Gomal in the north, the Bolan in the middle 
and the Dasht and the Kech in the south. Thus 
physically Baluchistan can be divided into 
three distinct region—the north, the middle 
and the south. 

2. North West Frontier Region : It can be 
divded into four subdivisions namely Peshawar 
plains. Kohat and Bannu plains, the hilly region 
on the north east of the Peshawar plains 
comprising Swat, Chitral etc. and the upper 
courses of the river Indus which form its 
eastern boundary. 

5. Sindh : This region comprises the upper 
part of the valley of the Indus including its 
eastern and western parts, its delta and the 
desert region which is an extension of the 
desert of Rajasthan and the foothill zone of 
the Kirthar Range. In this region the rainfall 
is low but the alluvial soil is fertile. 

4. Panjab : It can be divded into two main 
sub-divisions—Potwar plateau which is located 
between the Indus and the Salt Range and the 
Panjab plain which extends upto the Sutlej. 
The Central Panjab has often served as a 
highway between the Kabul valley and the 
plains of the Ganga-Yamuna Doab. The 
southern Panjab is contained between the 
western mountains and the desert and the 
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northern Panjab borders the foothills of the 
Himalayan ranges. 

5. Kashmir, Laddakh and Himachal 
Pradesh : All these regions fundamentally are 
part of the Himalayan region. Himachal 
Pradesh comprises the Hmalayas, the Lesser 
Himalayas and the Siwalik foot hills. So there 
is a great variety in its physical features. The 
Kashmir region consists of five subdivisions 
namely (i) Poonch and Jammu (ii) Pir Panjal 
Range (iii The Vale of Kashmir (iv) Mam 
Himalayan Mass and (v) Gilgilt-Hunza region. 
In the middle of this region is the vale of 
Kashmir while Laddakh consists mainly of the 
Lesser Himalayas. 

6. Rajasthan : It has two natural 
subdivisions. The eastern part is hilly and 
comparatively less dry and fertile while the 
western part is mostly a desert area and is 
covered with scrubby stunted vegetations. The 
Aravalli Range forms the dividing line of these 
two parts. 

7. Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, Bengal : This 
region can be subdivided into three parts. The 
Upper Ganga valley or the Ganga-Yamuna 
Doab which extends upto Allahabad, the 
middle Ganga valley which consists of eastern 
Uttar Pradesh and Bihar and extends upto 
Rajmahal hills and the lower Ganga valley 
which is mainly a delta region. The Peninsular 
region extends far into Uttar Pradesh, Bihar 
and Bengal. In the Ganga basin the rainfall 
increases steadily as one moves from west to 
east rising from about 50 cm per annum in 
West Uttar Pradesh to 200 cm in Bengal. 

8. Assam : The Central part of Assam 
comprises the valley of the Brahmaputra. The 
other two regions of Assam are the Himalayan 
frontier and the Shillong Plateau. Thus this 
region consists of three entirely different 
natural regions. 

9. Madhya Pradesh : It is bounded by the 
Aravallis on the west, the Vindhyas in the south 
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and the Ganga-Yamuna doab in the east. In 
the north-east are the Malwa plateau and 
Bundelkhand. It has two sub-divisions. The 
Malwa Plateau, through which flow the 
Narmada and its tributaries, is a fertile region. 
Bundelkhand is comparatively dry and has a 
rugged surface. 

10. Maharashtra : This region lies to the 
south of the Vindhyas and touches the northern 
boundary of the Deccan. The Upper courses 
of the river Godavari flow through this region. 
There are many slopy plains interspersed with 
flat peaked hills in this region. It includes four 
former cultural units—Khandesh, Western 
Maharashtra, Vidarbha and Konkan. It has a 
number of ports. It has sufficient rainfall. 
Today rice, wheat, millet, pulses and cotton 
are grown in this region, cotton being one of 
its major exports. 

11. Karnataka : It is the southern part of 
the Deccan plateau and is a sort of triangle 
formed by the Krishna river and the Eastern 
and the Western Ghats. In the northern half of 
the Mysore plateau flow the Krishna and its 
tributaries and in the southern half the 
Tungabhadra and the Kaveri and other rivers. 
The Doab formed by the Krishna and the 
Tungabhadra is known as Raichur Doab. The 
northern part of the region has the lowest 
rainfall in peninsular India but it becomes 
better watered towards the south. The chief 
port of this region is Goa. 

12. Kerala : It comprises the western 
coastal plain which is knwon as Malabar. It 
can be divided into two subregions—the 
northern and the southern. It has a fertile soil. 
The chief produce is rice but pulses and 
millets are also grown. It also produces pepper 
and spices. 

13. Gujarat : Gujarat region consists of a 
low-lying plain which is enriched by the 
alluvium brought down from the hills of Central 
India by four great rivers, the Sabarmati, the 
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Mahi, the Narmada and the Tapti together 
with Cutch and Kathiawar. Thus this region 
consists of three physical zones namely 
Gujarat, Cutch and Kathiawar. Cutch is marshy 
and sandy and Kathiawar is formed by Deccan 
lands, the rainfall in Gujarat ranges from 50 
cm to over 150 cm per annum. It has a number 
of ports through which both coastal and 
external trade have passed. 

14. Orissa : It consists of the deltas of two 
rivers the Mahanadi and the Vaitarni. On the 
north of this region are the hills of Central 
India. The rainfall is as high as that of Bengal. 
Rice is grown everywhere on the coastal plain. 

15. Andhra : It consists of the middle and 
lower basins of the Godavari and Krishna 
rivers. It has two distinct parts—the coastal 
region which is known as Andhra and the 
interior region which is called Telingana. The 
rainfall of coastal Andhra is considerably lower 
than that of Orissa. Rice, millet and pulses 
are grown in Andhra. 

16. Tamil Nadu : It consists of the coastal 
region to the south of the Krishna river which 


compnises the delta of the Kaveri. The interior: 


consists of the hills of the Eastern Ghat and 
the Western Ghat. Here the climate and crops 
resemble those of the most fertile and 
developed parts of coastal Andhra. 

The people of each of the above regions in 
the Indian sub-continent have their own 
character and mode of life which have 
developed in the course of times as they 
discovered ways of making their living from 
the resources available in a particular region. 
In this sub-continent food-habits had also 
developed on the basis of articles of food 
available in a particular region but these were 
modified by many factors in course of time 
such as the fusion of the Aryans with the 
non-Aryans, invasions of foreigners, religious 
ideals and economic status of an individual in 
society. 
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Traditionally Indian sub-continent w 


as 
divided into five major regions from the Later 
Vedic period (c. 1000 to 600 B.C.). The 


Aitareya Brahma na! while describing the 
various kinds of ruler-ships mentions the fiye 
divisions Praci (eastern), Daksina (Southern), 
Pratici (Western), Udici (Northern) and 
Madhyama (Middle). This five-fold division of 
the Indian subcontinent is repeated in the 
Bhuvanakosa section of the Puranas, the Kavya- 
mimamsa of Rajasekhara, in the eighth 
chapter of Book-llI, of Saktisangamatantra and 
the Chinese chronicles of the seventh century 
A.D. 

We give below some details about the five 
fold division of the Indian subcontinent. 

l. Madhyadesa : When the Dharmasūtras 
were compiled (c. 800 B.C. to c. 400 B.C.) 
Madhyadeśa was the epicentre of the cultural 
activities of the Aryans. From the Baudhāyana 
Dharmasütra? we know that the western limit 
of this region extended to the place where the 
Sarasvati disappeared. In the east it extended 
to Kalaka forest somewhere near Prayaga. In 
the north it extended to the Himalayas and to 
the south upto Pariyatra mountain (Western 
part of the Vindhyas). Manu? (c. 200 B.C.-c. 
200 A.D.) calls this region Aryavartta and the 
limits of this region remained the same as 
stated by Baudhayana. But the eastern limit of 
this region reached Kajangala (hilly region to 
the east of Ahga (modern Bhagalpur district 
of Bihar) when the Mahavagga* (Before 350 
B.C.) was compiled. The eastern limit of this 
region extended to Pundra (Northern Bengal) 
when the Divyavadana? was compiled in the 
fourth century A.D. According to the 
Kavyamimamsa® (c. 900 A.D.) this region 
extended upto Varanasi in the east. In the south 
it extended upto Mahismati (Mandhata on the 
Narmada upto Prthüdaka (Pehoa 14 miles 
from ThaneSvara). But at this time this region 


was known as Antarvedi and not Madhyadesa. 
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2. Udicya or Uttarapatha : According to 
the Dharmasütra of Baudhayana the region to 
the west of the place where the Sarasvati 
disappeared (VinaSana) was Udicya or 
Uttarapatha. The eastern limit of this region 
was But m the "earliest 
Brahmanical or Buddhist works we do not find 
mention of the limits of region either in the 
north, in the south or in the west. There is no 
doubt that a large part of this region was 
occupied by the Rgvedic Indians. According 
to the Kavyamimamsa the whole of the Indus 
valley was included in this region.’ 

3. Pracya : From the Dharmasütra of 
Baudhayana and the Manusmrti we know that 
the western limit of this region was ‘Kalaka’ 
forest near Prayaga. But when the Mahavagga 
was compiled (Before c. 350 B.C.) even Anga 
formed part of Madhyade$a and when the 
Divyavadana was compiled (fourth century 
A.D.) even northern Bengal formed part of 
Madhyadesa. Thus with the expansion of Aryan 
culture the area included in this region was 
much reduced.? 

4. Daksinapatha : From the Dharmasütra 
of Baudhayana it is clear that the region to the 
south of the Vindhyas was known as 
Daksinapatha. The fact is supported by the 
statement of Manu. 

According to the Mahāvagga and the 
Divyavadana’® this region was situated to the 
south of the city of Satakarnika. We know that 
the Satavahana rulers called themselves 
Daksinapathapati and their kingdom, at its 
height, included the whole of the Deccan from 
the Andhra region to Maharashtra bur. it did 
not include far south which included the 
kingdoms of Colas, Pandyas, Keralaputtas and 
the Satiyaputtas.!! From the Kavyamimamsa 
also it is clear that the region to the south of 
the Narmada was called Daksinàpatha.!? The 
Allahabad Stone Pillar inscription refers to 
thirteen kingdoms of Daksinapatha in which 
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were included all the states from South Kosala 
in the north to Kafici in the south. In some 
inscriptions the Tamil country is separately 
mentioned which shows that far south was not 
included in Daksinápatha.'? 

5. Aparanta : This region is referred to in 
Rock Edict V of A$oka and Nasik inscription 
of Gautami Bala$ri and there are many 
references to it in the Mahabharata!*. 
According to the Kavyamimarüsá'? this region 
was located to the west of Deva-sabha. 
According to this work, Devasabha included 
states of Surastra, Daseraka, Travana, 
Bhrgukaccha, Anarta, Braàhmanavaha!? and 
Yavana etc. According to R.G. Bhandarkar” 
northern Konkan was called Aparanta. But in 
the literary references there is no mention of 
the exact limits of this region. 

In the Inscriptions of ancient India the 
subcontinent is generally divided into two parts 
namely Aryavarta (northern India) and 
Daksinapatha (India to the south of the 
Narmada river). But Aryavarta is sub-divided 
into four parts Madhyadesa, Pracya, Aparanta 
and Udicya.'? In Madhyadesa were included 
the present states of Haryana, Uttar Pradesh, 
eastern Rajasthan and eastern Malwa. The 
Pracya region corresponded generally to the 
states of Bihar, Bengal and Assam while in 
the Aparanta region were included Sindh, 
western Rajasthan, Gujarat, western Malwa 
and the region in the vicinity of the Narmada. 
Udicya region corresponded to Afghanistan, 
North-West Frontier Province and western 
Panjab. These five cultural divisions had many 
differences in food habits as well. For example 
the Indian medical works such as the Bhela 
Samhita and the Kasyapo Samhita separately 
describe the food of the people of the north- 
western, the eastern and the southern regions. 
India together with Pakistan and Bangladesh 
being a subcontinent cannot be treated as one 
unit when describing the food-habits of the 
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people hence one cannot understand the 6. Kavyamimamsa, p. 93. 
marked differences in food-habits of the people 7 a E ees Bw of Ancient 
> idia. Introduction Tr. Hindi by R.K. Dwivedi 
of different regions without a proper grasp of p EE GUD YS, Danvers 
= : T pea 
Ne physical and cultui al variety. 8. See footnotes Nos. | and 3 and.footnote above, 
This is particulary true of ancient times Get Gee Ioptliote & above. 
when means of transport in this sub-continent 10. See footnote 2 on page 23. 
were not so well developed as now and famine 11. Nanaghat inscription of Naganika. 
in one part of the country and abundance in 12. See footnote 6 above. 
another was not something unusual. 13. B.C. Law above. — 
14. Mbh. Bhisma 9, 335. 
Retorences Vana. 217, 7885-86. 
Santi. 49, 1780-82. 
l. Ait. Bra, VIII, 14. 15. Kavyamimamsa p. 93. 
2. Baudhayana. 1. 1. 2. 9. 16. B.C. Law, footnote 7 above. 
3. Manu, 2.21. 17. Parmanad Gupta, Geography in Ancient Indian 
4. Mahavagga, Vol. V. pp. 12-13. Inscriptions p. 10, Delhi, 1973. 
5. Divyavadana, pp. 21-22. 
QUESTIONS 
1. Name the countries which are part of the Indian 7. Name the sea which was there in Miocene period 
sub-continent. where there are the Himalayan ranges at present. 
2. Explain briefly how Indian sub-continent is a 8. Briefly describe the differences between the river 
Geographical unit. valleys of the western, central and eastern regions 
3. Namethe most important two passes through which of the northern mountain ranges in the Indian sub- 
India maintained its cultural and commercial 9 SOLE i T 
contacts with central Asia, China, Western Asia Arn Se oldest par: of India’. . : 
and Europe 10. Mention the differences in the physical features of 
, SA ; the eastern Ghats and the western Ghats. 
4. How did ancient Indians maintain their cultural . . F 
ENNEN h AS DES 11. Differentiate between the lower and upper sections 
5 d A pn Sout sector f i gk Saas of the eastern coastal plain and its lower section. 
. How has climatic variety of India helped Indians — 19, Describe briefly the relief of the western coastal 
to have economic self sufficiency? plain. 
6. Name the four parallel zones of the Himalayas 13. Name and describe the extent of the five traditional 


from north to south. 
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divisions of India. 


Chapter 2 


Characteristics of Indian Culture: 
Unity in Diversity 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 
CIVILIZATION AND CULTURE 


The difference between a cultured society and 
a civilized society is that, while the latter is 
one which is organized under conditions 
ministering to the welfare of the community, 
the former, the cultured society is one which 
emphasizes the ideals, conduct, relationships, 
aesthetic and other values which are cherished 
in the society. Culture, therefore may be 
defined as the complex of ideas, conceptions, 
developed qualities and organized 
relationships and courtsies that exist generally 
in a society. So the problem of culture can be 
discussed from the point of view of a whole 
people only on the assumption that there are, 
broadly speaking a community of thought, a 
similarity of conduct and behaviour a common 
general approach to fundamental problems, 
which arise from shared traditions and ideals. 
It is this common outlook which is described 
as the culture of a country or people. 


ROOTS OF INDIAN CULTURE 


There is a close relationship between religion 
and culture. It is religion which emphasizes 
certain values of life. Man in a society acts 
according to these values of life and these 
actions of man result in the formation of the 
culture of that society. T.S. Elliot in his 
Observation on Culture obesrves that the basis 
of culture is religious beliefs. There is no doubt 


that Christianity forms the basis of European 
culture. Similarly it is Hinduism in India which 
gives to Indian culture its special 
characterstics. 

India has a long and continuous history 
extended over 5,000 years. It has a way of life, 
culture, no doubt modified continuously by 
outside contacts, but essentially Indian, based 
on doctrines and ideas developed indigenously. 
This way of life has found expression in 
classical and modern literature, in architecture 
and art, which display an exuberant creative 
energy and have had lasting influence on most 
Asian countries, in philosophies and religious 
systems which continue to be vital forces even 
in the world of today. To extract from this 
vast and varied inheritance of India some 
essential elements as representing its essential 
heritage is, therefore, a very difficult task. 


SOME FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTS OF 
INDIAN CULTURE 


1. Spiritual unity : In the Upanisadas it is 
stated that man in not merely an infinitesimal 
part of partless infinite. He himself is the 
infinite, Tat tvam asi, "That thou art'. Thus 
the idea of spiritual unity had been grasped 
as early as the period of the Upanishds. 

2. The concept of karma and rebirth : One 
life is too short a time for all to achieve 
supreme spiritual knowledge. 5o men must 
be born again and again, progressing through 
many lives, from lower to higher forms. They 
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experience the fruits of their past actions, both 
good and bad and continue to create fresh 
Karma for themselves by new actions until at 
last the veil of ignorance drops, and they 
become aware of their divine nature. Then they 
are freed from further rounds of birth and 
death. 

3. Ever-recurring cycles of time : Life 
moves in an endless stream. Creation is but 
the name of the first phase, growth of the 
middle phase dissolution of the last phase of 
the eternal process. The worlds themselves 
are swinging in vast unmeasurable cycles. 
There is an apparent beginning and end, but 
it is only apparent. 

4. Varna dharma : The Aryan society was 
divided into Brahamanas. Ksatriyas and the 
Vaisyas. The fourth class of Sudras consisted 
of large number of original inhabitants who 
had become Aryanized and had been absorbed 
into the society on a somewhat inferior footing. 

Men were considered born to a particular 
caste as a result of their past Karma. They 
were expected to follow the occupation of the 
caste in which they were born. The caste 
system produced a remarkably integrated 
economy in which chaotic competition was 
eliminated. 

5. The Institution of the Indian village : 
In an Indian village everyone was given his 
chance to earn a living by contributing to the 
essential needs of the village. There was no 
unemployment. Carpenters, ironsmiths, 
washermen, barbers and potters were paid in 
village grain. Weavers, dyers, metalworkers 
and others exchanged their wares for the grain 
they needed. A panchayat, chosen by the 
people from among themselves, ran the over- 
all affairs of the village and saw to the 
enforcement of customary laws. The village 
was thus both self-contained and basically 
democratic. 
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6. The concept of dharma : The worlq 
was accepted as real and each individual had 
a definite place in it and definite duties to 
perform, which varied according to time ang 
circumstances. Caste work was to be properly 
performed. A king was expected to rule justly, 
protect the people, and promote their 
prosperity. Dharma required a man to live in 
society as a civilized human being, checking 
his selfish urges in the interests of others. 

The stability of Indian life for centuries 
past, has rested on the firm foundations of 
Dharma. So has the integrated Hindu family, 
A child owed its parents loving obedience. The 
chaste wife owed her selfless devotion to her 
husband and family. The husband owed 
support and protection to his wife and children, 
and hospitality to who so ever might seek it. 
Through the inculcation of the spirit of 
Dharma, high standards of ethics, clear-cut 
codes of behaviour, and a widespread 
acceptance of non-material virtures had higher 
importance than possessions. These have 
come to be the expression in ordinary society 
of true Indian culture. 


ESSENTIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF 
INDIAN CULTURE 


(a) Tradition of Tolerance 


ASoka’s XII Rock-Edict sets forth the 
principles of religious tolerance in very clear 
terms. “That neither praising one’s own sect 


. nor blaming the other on improper occasions, 


or that it should be moderate in every case. 
But other sects ought to be duly honoured in 
every case.” 

“If one is acting thus, he is both promoting 
his own sect and benefiting other sects. If one 
is acting otherwise than this, he is both hurting 
his own sect and wronging the other sects as 
well. For whosoever praises his own sect Of 
blames other sects—all this out of devotion to 
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his own sect i.e. with a view to glorifying his 
own sect—if he is acting thus, he rather injures 
his own sect, very severely.” 

“Therefore, concord alone is meritorious 
i.e., that they should both hear and obey each 
other’s morals (Dharma). For this is the desire 
of Devanampriya viz. that all sects should be 
full of learning, and should be pure in 
doctrine.” 

What better example of religious toleration 
can we find than the above Edict of Asoka. 
From Milindapariha (a Pali work) we know that 
the streets of Sakala (the capital of Greek 
King Menander) were continually resounding 
with cries of welcome to teachers of any creed. 
Such religious tolerance was characteristic of 
India. 

The same spirit of religious toleration is 
borne out by some historical events. The Jews 
driven from the Holy Land, after the 
destruction of their Temple, found an asylum 
in India and still live here as a community 
hardly touched by the troubles which the jews 
elsewhere have been experiencing. Christian 
communities were flourishing in India in the 
second century A.D. and their descendents are 
living today in the same areas where Pantaenus 
of Alexandria visited them 1800 years ago. 
The Zoroastrians, driven out from their 
homeland by the sudden impact of Islam found 
sanctuary in India and are today among the 
most honoured sections of Indian society. 
Spread over the length and breadth of India 
are 8 crore followers of Islam who enjoy all 
the fundamental rights enjoyed by any other 
citizen of India. All these Muslims, but.a 
fraction of them, are Indian by birth and 
descent, though they are followers of Islam. 
They did not join Pakistan, but have remained 
in India, keeping their rightful place «mong 
other integral groups of the population. India, 
which has never accepted the so-called two- 
nation theory—the basis for the creation of 
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Pakistan—welcomes her Muslim nationals and 
will not betray their trust. The British, too, 
though they never made India their home, have 
left behind Anglo Indian Community. This 
group also occupies a useful, place in the 
national life of the country. Both the Muslims 
and the British added new languages and 
scripts to the many already in use in India— 
Urdu and Persian and the Persian script, and 
English together with the Roman script. Urdu 
and Persian are Indian cultural inheritance 
from medieval Iran. English has been the 
means of contact between India and all the 
other countries of Asia and the West. 

This tradition of tolerance is not merely 
an attitude of indifference to others. It is a 
fundamental belief of Hindu thought that every 
way of life has its own contribution to make to 
human welfare. It is a wide tolerance, a feeling 
that others may be equally right in methods 
they follow, that is the essence of Hindu 
teaching. This has coloured Hindu life to such 
an extent that it may truly be considered the 
differentiating mark of Hindu culture. While 
an Indian is firm in his own faith, he is 
prepared to approach other faiths with an open 
mind. 


(b) Sense of Synthesis 


Arising out of this ideal of toleration is the 
second great characteristic of Indian culture— 
the idea of a continuous synthesis of ideas. 

Dr. B.S. Guha was of opinion that the 
population of India consisted of six main races 
with nine subtypes. The main races were : (1) 
The Negrito, (2) The Proto-Australoid, (3) The 
Mongoloid, (4) The Mediterranean, (5) The 
Western Brachycephals, and (6) The Nordic. 
The Negrites appear to have been suppressed 
and absorded by other races which followed 
them. It seems that some of the fundamental 
bases of Indian civilization on the material 
side are the gifts of the Proto-Australoids. 
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These are the cultivation of rice, the raising of 
some important vegetables, the manufacture 
of sugar from the cane and the use of the 
betel vine in life and ritual. The characteristic 
offerings in the Puja rite, viz flowers, leaves, 
fruits water etc. are not known to be a part of 
Vedic ritual. The Puja, it has been suggested, 
is Dravidian. It is for the first time mentioned 
in the Bhagavad Gita. There are a number of 
examples which clearly show that Aryan 
religion had been modified a good deal by 
Proto-Autstraloid and Dravidian (Mediterra- 
nean) influences in its evolution of Hindu 
religion. Thus all the racial elements have 
contributed to the making of Indian civilization. 
According to Dr. B.B. Lal the greatest 
contribution of the Aryans to the making of 
Indian civilization was that they brought about 
a synthesis of many cultures which existed in 
India before their arrival in this country. In 
the Atharvaveda (XII. 1.45) it is clearly stated 
that there are many people on this earth who 
are the followers of different sects and speak 
different languages. This shows that the sense 
of synthesis prevailed even at that time. 

This sense of synthesis can also be seen 
in the Indian art. The Mauryan art was 
influenced by the Greek art. Similarly, the 
Gandhara school of Buddhist sculpture shows 
Greek characteristics. 

In the medieval period the Bhakti and Sufi 
Saints tried to bring a synthesis between the 
Hindu thought and the Islamic thought. Akbar 
also tried to bring about a synthesis between 
the principles of different religious sects. 

In the Mughal architecture especially at 
the time of Akbar we find a synthesis of 
Persian and Indian styles. In the field of 
painting the Indo-Persian school, known as 
Mughal painting, enriched the artistic tradition 
of India. 

Raja Ram Mohan Roy personified a 
synthesis of the best elements of Eastern and 
Western philosophies. Since then this tradition 
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of assimilating foreign influences and Weaving 
them into the pattern of Indian life h 
in operation with fruitful results, 

A unique example of synthesis Was 
Mahatma Gandhi the doctrine of Ahimsa is 
traditionally Indian. But according to Gandhiji 
he came to realize the full significance of this 
doctrine through the writings of Tolstoy, 
Thoreau and other Western thinkers. 
According to Gandhiji Hinduism means search 
after truth through non-violent means. It is this 
relentless search after truth that enables India 
to cultivate her spirit of tolerance and urges 
her always to accept without fear or hesitation 
from others what she considers to be of 
permanent value and makes her believe in her 
philosophy of unity in diversity. 


aS been 


(c) Universal Outlook 


Indian thought has never accepted 
geographical, racial and other considerations 
as affecting ultimate values. They have held 
to truths which they consider to be of universal 
validity. According to Sri Aurobindo. 

“The central idea of Indo-Aryan culture, 
was that of Dharma, which was something 
much more than religion or creed. It was a 
conception of obligations of the discharge of 
one’s duties to oneself and to others. The 
Dharma itself was part of rta the fundamental 
moral law governing the functioning of the 
universe and all it contained. If there was such 
an order then man was supposed to fit into it 
and he should function in such a way as to 
remain in harmony with it. It is why we pray 
that all may be happy, all may be free from 
disease, all may enjoy good things of life and 
none may be in a state of suffering." 


(d) Respect for the Individual 


It is the fundamental belief of Hinduism 
that every human being has in him a spark of 
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the divine, that it is in the nature of man that 
he can, by right conduct and right knowledge, 
attain illumination and reach Godhead 
directly. It is on account of this belief that 
every Indian believes that the individual is not 
merely an insignificant unit in a larger whole, 
whether you call that larger unit, the 
community, the church cr the state. The 
community or the church or the state exists 
for his benefit. From the Indian point of view 
the state cannot encroach on the fundamental 
right of human being tq pursue his own path. 
As Kautilya said ‘In the happiness of the people 
lies the happiness of the king’. The ruler is 
also bound by Dharma he cannot have absolute 
authority. From the Indian point of view, both 
the Hegelian and the Leninist States encroach 
on the fundamental right of the human being 
to pursue his own path. 


(e) Continuity of Indian Culture in the form 
of Sanskrt Literature 


Sanskrt literature has a continuity which 
is perhaps unique. In practically every field of 
literature, in epic poetry, in drama, in lyrical 
expression no other literature surpasses 
sanskrit. While Valmiki’s Ramayana is limited 
to the single theme, the exploits of Rama as 
an Aryan prince and hero, in the Mahabharata 
and the Puranas we find a collection of old 
stories, legends and myths, royal genealogies, 
records of historical happenings, descriptions 
of sacred rivers, mountains and all the holy 
places of pilgrimage. Here are poetry, 
entertainment, philosophy and religion, for all 
without any exception. 

The wonderful characters live eternally in 
the minds and hearts of the people. Rama is 
the ideal king. Sita the ideal wife, Bharata 
and Lakémana are outstanding examples of 
brotherly love and loyalty. Hanuman is the 
perfect Karmayogi and Bhakta. The great 
pandavas are Yudhisthira and the noble 
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Draupadi, Savitri whose love defied Death 
itself, Damayanti, Sakuntalà and all others, 
show the way of fearlessness and unselfish 
devotion to duty. They have taught India its 
basic social ideals and have set the pattern of 
the ideal character. This indeed is the living 
culture of Indians today. 


(F) Artistic Heritage 


Art was another expression of Indian 
culture. Buddhist images express tranquility 
and other-worldliness. The Jain images 
suggest, the immobility of death itself. Hindu 
images are intensely human in action but they 
were at the same time always much more than 
human. The Hindu religious art excluded 
nothing from its purview and in all its manifold 
expression continually reminded the 
worshipper of the endless symbolic play of the 
gods. 

Excavated temples exist in central India 
at Badami at Mahabalipuram in Tamil Nadu 
and at Ellora in the Deccan. Distinct styles of 
temple architecture arose in different parts of 
the country Dravidian temples had their 
beginning in the times of the Chalukyas and 
the Pallavas. Then followed the magnificent 
huge temples of the Chola kings. Indo-Aryan 
(Nagara) type of temples lie thickly strewn 
from Bengal to Gujarat. The large Orissan 
temples at Bhubaneswar, Puri and Konark and 
the Khajuraho temples are fine examples of 
Nagara style. Apart from their artistic 
significance temples served as a natural focus 
of community life whether in a village or a 
great City. 

The Indian artistic heritage had at all 
times a world-wide significance. Angkor Wat 
in Kamboja Boro Budur and many Hindu 
temples in Java show what a great influence 
Indian art had on these monuments. The 
Chinese sculpture, especially during the Tang 
period, and the Buddhist paintings notably in 
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the caves of the Thousand Buddhas at 
Tunhuang show that they were all greatly 
influenced by Indian sculpture and painting. 

The above characteristics of Indian culture 
show that the genius of India has never been 
exclusive, she has freely accepted from others 
and incorporated in her national culture what 
appeared to her to be of value. India does not 
automatically inherit the traditions of others. 
Those traditions require conscious selection, 
acceptance and cultivation. 


UNITY IN DIVERSITY 


India undivided is a sub-continent in its size 

and extent. The country is almost as large as 
L] v * 

the whole of Europe without Russia. 


Variety 


(1) Physical variety : The vastness of India 


has resulted in a variety of geographical. 


conditions. She embraces within its boundaries 
lofty mountains steeped in eternal snow, as 
well as flat plains, arid deserts almost 
untouched by the feet of man, as well as fertile 
river valleys supporting a population of over 
three thousand persons to the square mile. 
She has all the variety of climates. Arctic in 
the vast Himalayan regions lying above 15,000 
feet; temperate and tropical at the lower levels 
down to the sea. Her rainfall ranges from the 
highest amounting to 480 inches at Cherapunji 
down to less than 3 inches in Sind and 
Rajasthan. 

The climatic variety produces a variety of 
Flora (vegetation) and Fauna (animals). The 
flora of India is more varied than that of any 
other country of the same size. The variety of 
India's fauna surpasses that of Europe which 
is twice its size. These facts show that Nature 
has marked out India for economic self- 
sufficiency. The products of India include 
everything needed by man. 
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(ii) Social variety : As we have described 
in section I(b) of this chapter the Population 
of India is made up of 6 racial elements With 
their nine sub-types. These six racial elements 
consist of all the main divisions of mankind 
together with extremely primitive strains who 
still live by hunting and collecting forest 
produce. 

(ii) Variety of languages : According to 
the Linguistic Survey of India there are as 
many as 179 languages and 544 dialects. Of 
these 179 languages as many as 116 are the 
languages of the Tibeto-Chinese family of 
speech spoken by less than 1% of the total 
population of India. Some 24 more languages 
are hardly Indian languages. Thus there are 
only 15 languages which count for culture and 
learning. The four Dravidian languages namely, 
lelugu, Tamil, Kanarese and Malayalam are 
spoken in south India. Each of them has great 
literature of its own. In the north Indo-Aryan 
languages are spoken. The Mid-land Indo- 
Aryan languages consist of Western Hindi with 
an inner band comprising of Panjabi, 
Rajasthani and Gujarati on the west, Pahari 
on the north and Eastern Hindi in the east 
and an outer band comprising Kashmiri, 
Lahnda and Kachchi on the west, Marathi on 
the south-west and Bihari, Bengali, Assamese 
and Oriya on the east. Each of these Indo- 
Aryan languages has its own literature. The 
tribal languages belong to Austric and Tibeto- 
Chinese families of speech. 

(iv) Variety of Religions : In the undivided 
Indian sub-continent about 300 millions people 
were followers of Hinduism. Hinduism is not 
a particular creed confined within fixed 
doctrines and set dogmas. It is rather a 
collection of creeds, representing different 
Schools of Thought and Philosophy. It is not a 
simple faith with specified articles but a 
composite structure of cultural complex. It is — 
not at all keen to spread itself by conversion. | 
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The worshippers of Visnu or his incarnations 
Rama and Krsna, Siva, Sakti, Ganesa, 
Kartikeya and a whole universe of gods call 
themselves Hindus. It is catholic and 
comprehensive in its outlook. It has a wide 
range of practices ceremonies, 
accommodating the religious needs, tastes and 
aptitudes of people who differ widely in the 
race, language and cultural and social 
conditions, traditions and interests. In 
undivided India there were about 90 milllion 
followers of Islam. Then there are Buddhists 
numbering over 12 millions, Jains over | 
million, and a lakh of Parsis. India may be 
described as a museum of cults and creeds, 
customs and cultures, faiths and tongues, 
racial types and social systems. 


and 


Unity in Diversity 


Inspite of this diversity in different fields— 
physical, social, linguistic, cultural and 
religious there is a fundamental unity of India 
underlying this diveresity. 

(i) Geographical unity : The geogrpahical 
unity of India is patent on the map showing 
how the country is sharply separated from the 
rest of the world by almost inviolable 
boundaries, very unlike the disputed frontiers 
artificially settled between most of the 
countries of the continent of Europe. The sub- 
continent of India, stretching from the 
Himalayas to the sea is known to the Hindus 
as Bharatavarsa. The underlying unity of the 
country is emphasised by the name 
Bharatavarsa (the land of Bharata) and the 
designation Bharati-santati or descendents of 
Bharata. The Puranas expressly define the 
term Bhàratavarsa, as the country that lies 
north of the ocean (i.e. the Indian Ocean) and 
south of the snowy mountains (Himalayas). 

(ii) Prayers : The name Bharatavarsha is 
hot a mere geographical expression like the 
term India. It has a historical significance, 
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indicating the country of the Bharatas who were 
the chief bearers of the Indo-Aryan culture. 
One of the commonest prayers for a Hindu 
requires him to recall and worship the image 
of his mother country as the land of seven 
sacred rivers, the Ganga, Yamuna, Godavari. 
Sarasvati, Narmada, Sindhu and Kaveri which 
between them cover the entire area. Another 
prayer calls up its image as the land of seven 
sacred cities—Ayodhya, Mathura, Maya 
(Modern Hardwar), Kasi, Kachi (Conjee- 
varam) Avantika (Ujjain), Dvaravati (Dwarka) 
representing all the important regions of India. 
A third prayer enjoins contemplation of the 
country as the land of seven main mountain 
ranges, forming as it were, her ribs and 
backbone. These mountain ranges are 
Mahendra (Eastern Ghats), Malaya, Sahya 
(Western Ghats) suktiman, Riksu (Eastern 
Vindhyas) Vindhya, and Pariyatra (Aravalli). 

(iii) The institution of pilgrimage : The 
spirit of these prayers was further sustained 
by the institution of pilgrimage. It expected 
every Hindu to visit in his life the holy places 
associated with his faith. Each of the principal 
Hindu sects has its own list of holy places. 
Vaisnava, Saiva and Sakta and these are 
distributed throughout the length and breadth 
of India and not confined to a single state. 
Thus every Hindu sect enjoined upon its 
follower to go on a pilgrimage to the different 
and distant parts of India and thereby fostering 
in them a live sense of what constitutes their 
common mother country. 

(iv) Sankaracharya’s contribution : In the 
same spirit, Sankarachasya established the 
four mathas (religious schools) at the four 
extreme points of the country viz., Jyotimatha 
in the north (near Badrinath-Kedarnath on the 
Himalayas), Sarada-matha at Dwarka in the 
west, Govardhana matha at Puri in the east 
and Srnger-matha in Mysore. Sectarianism is 
thus an aid to unity in Hindu culture. 


(v) Elevation of Patriotism into a religion : 
In the Manusmriti Bharatavarsa is described 
as the land fashioned by gods themselves. In 
the Visnu Purana it is stated that even the 
gods sing that all those who are born in 
Bharata are very fortunate. Above all these 
references the culminating utterance “Mother 
and Mother country are greater than Heaven.” 
All these prayers and passages show that the 
Hindus had elevated patriotism into a religion. 
A Hindu made his mother land the symbol of 
his culture. 

(iv) The concept of political unity : The 
ancient Hindus were familiar with the ideal 
and institution of paramount sovereignty. It is 
indicated by such significant Vedic words as 
Ekarat, Samrat, Rajadhiraja or Sarvabhauma. 
A king who by his digvijaya or conquests made 
himself the king of kings could perform such 
Vedic ceremonies as the Rajastiya Vajapeya 
or ASvamedha. The Puranas and the 
Mahabharata also give lists of such emperors. 
In historic times we have many emperors such 
as Chandragupta Maurya, AéSoka, 
Samudragupta, Harsa, Mihirabhoja, Akbar and 
Aurangzeb. Thus the institution of paramount 
sovereignty has had a long history in India. Its 
conception was quite consistent with the ideals 
set in sacred works of the Hindus for kings 
who were encouraged to extend the area of 
their authority to the limits of their mother 
couniry. 

(vii) Hinduism : Hinduism has imparted 
to the whole of India a strong and stable 
cultural unity that has through the ages stood 
the shocks of political revolutions being 
preserved in its peculiar system of social self- 
government functioning apart from the State 
indigenous or foreign. The characteristic 
feature of Hinduism is Varnasrama-dharma. 
It is a religion based upon the two-fold division 
of Varnas (classes) and ashramas (stages of 
life), the most distinguishing and unifying 
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feature of Hinduism. In its origin the varng 
system rested on the division of Society into 
four self-contained social groups, the 
Brahmana, the Ksatriya, the Vaisya and the 
Sudra. But the division into castes is only a 
part of the Hindu system. The other part iş 
the division of the individual's life into wel] 
defined stages or Asramas through which it 
should pass in its normal course. The Asramas 
are those of (1) the Brahmach4ri or the 
student, (2) the Grhastha or the householder, 
(3) the Vanaprastha or the hermit, and (4) 
the Samnyasi or the ascetic absorbed kin 
contemplation. Hinduism in its external social 
aspect 1s thus made up of two limbs, the caste 
system and the asrama system. Caste divides 
society on the basis of birth. But the asrama 
system unites, binding all castes in its common 
rules to lead life along a regulated course of 
development by natural stages. 

(viii) Sanskrt : The vehicle of Hindu culture 
is Sanskrt. The unifying influence of Sanskrt 
can harldy be overstated. As pointed by Monier 
Wiliams: “India, though it has more than five 
hundred spoken dialects, has only one sacred 
language and only one sacred literature, 
accepted and revered by all adherents of 
Hinduism alike, however, diverse in race, 
dialect, rank and creed. That language is 
Sanskrt and that literature is Sanskrt 
literature'—the only vehicle of Hindu theology, 
philosophy, law and mythology, the only mirror 
in which all the creeds opinions, customs and 
usages of the Hindus are faithfully reflected.” 

This distinctive Indian culture in course 
of time so far unified the country that the 
country and the culture came to be identified 
and became synonymous terms. The country 
was the culture and the culture the country, 
the kingdom of the spirit, transcending 
territorial limits. 

(ix) Effects on history : On account of 
this fundamental unity and the vastness of its 
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size and the variety of its physical features 
and social conditions two forces have all along 
been working in Indian history. One centripetal 
which laid emphasis on the unity of India and 
the other centrifugal which laid emphasis on 
different regions of the country. Instead of 
developing from one centre under a common 
direction Indian history developed very often 
from diferent, and even mutually independent 
centres, losing its unity in the variety of 
separate and local histories of different 
peoples and regions. It has been shaped 
through the ages by so many different peoples 
and governments such as Maurya, Kusaàna, 
Andhra, Gupta, or Gurjara for the north, and 
Pallava, Chalukya or Chola for the south or 
Muslim, Marahtha, Sikh and British in later 
times functioning from different and changing 
centres like Pataliputra, Purunsapura, 
Paiathan, Nasik, Ujjain, Kanauj, Badami 
Kanchi, Kalyani and Tanjore of Delhi, Poona, 
Lahore and Calcutta, the headquarters of 
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different political authorities in different 
epochs of Indian History. 

It is, however, to be noted that behind this 
diversity of local history, there has always been 
in the background a kind of an all-Indian 
history which is from the nature of the case 
not political, but cultural in its character, the 
history of thought which transcends local limits 
and administrative boundaries. The whole of 
India bears the impress of certain common 
movements of thought and life, resulting in 
the development of certain common ideals and 
institutions which distinguish the civilization 
of India from all other civilizations of the world. 


Reference 


l. Please see the influence of the Ramayana and 
the Mahabharata under characteristics of 
Indian culture (e) continuity of Indian culture 
in the form of Sanskrt literature in this chapter 
itself. 


QUESTIONS 


l. Differentiate between civilization antl culture. 

2. Mention come fundamental concepts of Hindu 

culture. 

Discuss some essential characteristics of Indian 

culture. 

4. "The concept of Dharma is the most important 
aspect of Indian culture.’ Elucidate. 

5. "The tradition of Tolerance and sense of synthesis 
of the two most important characteristics of Indian 
culture." Elaborate the above statement. 

6. India presents ‘Unity in Diversity’. Elucidate. 
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7. What steps did the ancient Indians take to develop 
cultural unity of India? 

8. "The concept of political unity existed in ancient 
India but could not, at times, be realized." Elucidate 
and give reasons in support of your answer. 

9. How did sanskrit language and literature contribute 
to the development of cultural unity of India? 

10. Mention those features of Indian culture which 
contributed to its continuity for the last 5,000 years. 

]l. Discuss how tne study of Indian culture is important 
for the present generation of Indians. 


Chapter 3 


Foundations of Indian Culture 


I. HARAPPA CULTURE 


Name of the Culture 


This culture is known by there names, viz., 
Indus Civilization, Indus Valley Civilization and 
Harappa Culture. In 1921, this civilization was 
discovered at Harappa in Western Punjab. 
Next year this civilization was discovered at 
Mohenjo-daro in Sind. Both these places were 
in the Indus valley, hence the civilization was 
called the Indus Civilization or the Indus Valley 
Civilization. But later on it was found that the 
civilization had spread to Rajasthan, Haryana, 
Eastern Punjab, and Gujarat and was not 
confined to Indus valley hence it was called 
Harappa Culture after the name of the site 
where it was first discovered in order that it 
might include all the sites where similar 
remains have been discovered. 


Geographical Extent of the Civilization and 
Names of Important Settlements 


(1) Baluchistan : Sutkagen dor Sotka Koh 
and Balakot. Probably all these 
places were on the Makran sea-coast 
in ancient times and may be treated 
as ports, important for trade. 
North-West Frontier : Gumla is an 
important site on the route to 
Afghanistan. 

Sind : Mohenjo-daro, Chanhu-daro, 
Juderjo-daro, Jaicobabad and Amri 
are the important sites. 


(2) 


(4) Western Punjab : Harappa is the only 
important site. | 
Bahawalpur : One important site is 
Kudwala Ther. But this has not been 
excavated. 
Rajasthan : The most important site 
is Kalibangan. 
Haryana : Banwali in the Hissar 
district is an important site. 
Eastern Punjab Ropar is an 
important site. Another site which has 
recently been excavated is Sanghol. 
Ganga-Yamuna Doab : An important 
site is Alamgirpur in Meerut district. 
Another site which has recently been 
excavated is Hulas in.Sharanpur 
district. 
Jammu : Manda near Akhnur is an 
important site. 
Gujarat : The most important site in 
Kutch is Surkotada. Lothal is a 
famous site in Kathiawar. On the 
main land of Gujarat Bhagatrav is the 
southern most site of this culture. 
Northern Afghanistan : At Shortughai 
Harappan pottery has been found. 
From the above description it is evident 
that on the west the farthest site of the 
Harappan culture was Sutkagen or the Makran 
coast, on the east it was Alamgirpur in Meerut 
district, in the north Manda in Jammu and in 
the south Bhagatrav in Gujarat. There is no 
doubt that the Harappan culture was the most | 
extensive of all the contemporary cultures. Its 
area was more than that of either of the culture © 
of Egypt or that of Sumer. The number of sites | 


(5) 


(6) 
(7) 
(8) 


(9) 


(10) 


(11) 


(12) 
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of the Harappan culture so far discovered has 
reached 350. 


Town Planning 


The bases for determining the town 
planning of this culture are the remains 
discovered at Mohenjo-daro, Harappa, Chanhu- 
daro, Kalibangan, Lothal, Surkotada and 
Banwali. 

Mohenjo-daro : The area of this site is 
about one square mile. It is divided into two 
parts. The western part is comparatively 
smaller. It consisted of a citadel on a raised 
platform about 500 feet high built of mud bricks. 
All the buildings were constructed on this 
platform. The whole area was fortified by a 
wall made of mud bricks with monumental 
gateways and processional terraces. The 
citadel contained the following important 
structures. 

(i) A building measuring 230' x 78' with 

rooms on sides. It looks like a college 
building. 


(ii) A pillared hall of about 90' x 90' which 
looks like a Municipal Hall. 
(ii) The Great Bath 108' x 180' consisting 


of (a) a quadrangle with rooms for 
changing on three sides, (b) a 
Swimming Bath of 40' x 24' x 8' with 
provision for filling it from wells and 
for draining it; and (c) and upper 
story of timber traced in charcoal 
and ashes found. The tank was made 
water-tight by a thick lining of brick, 
gypsum mortar and a damp proof 
course of bitumen, the bricks 
"n iy 


measurin ES 10— x 3—- 
m 4 2 2 


Below the citadel lay the town. The area 
of the town was much more than that of the 
Citadel. There is some evidence that the town 
Was also surrounded by a wall. The houses 
here were made on a raised platform but the 
Whole town was not made on a raised platform. 
There were 30' wide streets in the town. The 
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houses were mostly built of kilnburnt bricks. 
Some houses also had a second storey. There 
was proper arrangement for drainage of water. 
The housedrains were joined to the main drain 
in the street. The street drains were made of 
kilnburnt bricks and were covered from above. 
There were some public wells lined, with 
kilnburnt bricks. Most of the houses had a 
courtyard and the doors of the rooms opened 
into the courtyard. Besides the doors the 
houses also had windows for ventilation. 

Harappa : Harappa also had two parts but 
only the western part has been excavated as 
the eastern part had been damaged by the 
brick thieves. The western part was fortified 
and the buildings were constructed on a raised 
platform. The main gate was on the eastern 
side. There was also found remains of a 
granary and of coolie quarters. 

Chanhu-daro : Àn important discovery here 
was a factory for making beads. 

Kalibangan : On the western mound there 
were two separate fortified blocks but they 
were inter-connected. In one block there were 
residential buildings for the distinguished 
gentry. In the other block there were platforms 
with fire pits. On the west of this mound is a 
graveyard and on the east a place for rituals. 
The eastern monud resembles the eastern 
mound of Mohenjo-daro. The houses at 
Kalibangan were made of mud bricks while 
those at Mohenjo-daro were built of kilnburnt 
bricks. We do not find traces of a proper 
drainage system at Kalibangan. 

Lothal : Here we have only one settlement. 
We do not have two mounds. The settlement 
was surrounded by a wall. On the eastern side 
of the settlement is a structure which looks 
like a dockyard. 

Surkotada : Here we have only one mound 
which is an exact copy of the western mound 
of Kalibangan. 

Banwali : The plan of Banwali is similar 
to those of the western mounds of Surkotada 


and Kalibangan. 
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Agriculture 


At the Harappan sites so far nine crops 
have been identified. Rice in Gujarat and 
probably in Rajasthan as well, two kinds of 
barley, three kinds of wheat, cotton, clates, 
water melon and Brassica juncea (reported 
from Chanhu-daro). 

The domesticated animals included 
humped bull, humpless cattle, pig, buffaloes, 
elephant and horse. The bones of a horse were 
discovered at Surkotada. No evidence of a 
proper irrigation system has been discovered 
but in the pre-Harappan phase at Kalibangan 
furrows were discovered. Probably the fields 
were irrigated with flood water. 


Crafts 


(a) Introduction : There was a highly 
organized system of craft production and 
distribution. There were potters, copper- 
workers, bronze-workers, stone-workers, 
builders, brick-makers, seal-cutters, bead 
makers, faience-workers and so on. 

(b) Use of metals : Flat axes chisels, 
kinves, spearsheads, arrowheads, and small 
saws of copper were probably made by simple 
casting, chiselling and hammering. Large 
vessels, beads, and a buckle of silver show 
the use of silver. Objects of gold are reasonably 
common though by no means prolific. Gold 
occurs in the form of beads, some minute size 
pendants, armlets, brooches, needles and 
other small personal ornaments. 

(c) Cotton texüles : The woven textiles 
were common in the Harappan civilization as 
is evident from occasional impressions of 
textiles upon earthenware. 

(d) Ivory carving : Ivory carving was known 
as is clear from the find of combs and carved 
cylinders perhaps for use as seals. 

(e) Seals : More than 500 seals of 
terracotta and steatite have been discovered. 
Beads were manufactured from a wide variety 
of semi-precious stones. 
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(f) Pottery : The pottery was wheel made. 
Only a few pots are painted. They are painteg 
red and black, incised, polychrome anq 
glazed. The designs on the pottery were 
geometrical, floral natural. The pottery shows 
Iranian influence. 


Weights and Measures 


The weights were cubes or conical. Their 
sequence was 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 160, 200, 390, 
640 and 1600. It seems that the Harappan 
people were familiar with foot (33.5 cm) and 
cubit (52 + 0.5 cm) measures. 


Script 


Four hundred signs have been identified 
in the Harappan script. Most of them are small 
in size and incised on rectangular steatite 
seals. The writing was from left to right. The 
script has not yet been deciphered because 
no bilingual inscription has so far been 
discovered. According to some scholars the 
script is proto-Sanskrt and according to others 
it is proto-Dravidian. 


Religion 


Prototype of Siva : On a seal is inscribed 
the figure of a yogi which reminds us of the 
Pasupati Siva. It is a three faced deity wearing 
a horned head dress, seated cross-legged on 
a throne, with penis erectus and surrounded 
by elephant, tiger, buffalo, and rhinoceros with 
deer appearing under the seat. It has three 
characteristics of Siva. It is (i) tri mukha 
(three faced) (ii) Pasupati (lord of animals) 
and (iii) Yogi§vara or Mahayogi. From the 
presence of a large number of conical and 
cylindrical stones it has been inferred that 
Sivalinga was also worshipped. 

The Mother goddess : A number of 
figurines of terra-cotta, faience portray 4 
seminude female figure wearing a girdle Of. 
band round her loins with elaborate head-dress _ 
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and collar. Some of the figures are smoke- 
stained. It is possible that oil or perhaps 
incense was burnt before them in order that 
the mother-goddess might grant the request 
of the worshipper. 

Fire worship : From the fire pits at 
Kalibangan it has been inferred that fire 
worship was also prevalent in the Harappen 
culture. 

Worship of Yoni : Small ring stones 
suggest that the worship of the Yoni, the female 
symbol of generation, was also prevalent 
though not to such an extent as Linga worship. 

Tree worship : A singular seal discovered 
at Mohenjo-daro shows a standing deity 
between two branches of a tree, worshipped 
by seven female devotees in a line and another 
half kneeling devotee, with a mythical animal 
figure as the vahana of the goddess. The tree 
is identified as the Piral tree. 

Animal worship : The seals portray figures 
of animals as objects of worship. These 
animals are mythical as well as real. There 
are figures of humanfaced goat, or creatures 
which are ram or goat, part bull and part 
elephant. Among the real animals, there are 
figures of buffalo, bison, hurnped bull, hump- 
less bull, rhino, tiger, elephant, sheep and ram. 

To sum up, the religion of the Harappan 
civilization was marked by the worship of Saku, 
Siva, Animals natural and semi-human or 
fabulous, Trees, Linga and Yoni symbols. All 
these features are found in later Hinduism. 


Art 


There is evidence of artistic workmanship 
in many of the objects found at Mohenjo-daro. 
The seals show real art in life-like figures of 
animals like humped bull, buffalo, or bison 
engraved on them. The most important art 
object is the head of a priest from Mohenjo- 
daro. The bronze image of a dancing girl 
beating time to music is another example of 


Harappan art. 


Trade 


Probably the Harappan people imported 
copper from Khetri mines in Rajasthan. Gold 
was most probably brought from Kolar gold 
fields of Mysore and from Anantapur in 
Madras. Tin was most probably brought from 
Bihar and Orissa. Limestone was brought from 
Sukkur, Gypsum and Alabastar from Kirthar 
Hills, Yellow stone from Jaisalmer and Steatite 
from Rajasthan. Semi-precious stones like rock 
crystal, haematite, agate chalcedony, onyx, 
calnelian and jasper could come from 
Rajasthan, Punjab, Kathiawar and Central 
India. The beautiful green amazon stone was 
most probably obtained from Doddabetta in 
the Nilgiris and Amethyst from the Deccan 
trap. Bringing all these materials from distant 
places in India indicates that internal trade 
was well developed. But we have difinite 
evidence about foreign trade as well. Some 
Harappan seals, two kinds of beads and some 
other articles found in northern and southern 
Mesopotamia, Afghanistan and Southern 
Turkmenia in Russia prove that the Harappan 
people had trade relations with these countries. 
Two Persian seals were found at Lothal and a 
cylindrical seal with Indus script was found 
Kalibargan. This kind of seals were 
characteristic of ancient Mesopotamia. Lapis 
Lazuli came from Badakshan (northern 
Afghanistan). Khorasan sent Turquoise. 
Jadaetite was obtained from places like the 
Pamirs, Eastern Turkistan and Tibet. Two 
leads of amazonite, a green stone, were found 
at Ur, in an early layer. This kind of semi- 
precious stone was available in the Nilgiri 
Hills. Thus from very early times, the North 
and South in India were connected by ties of 
commercial intercourse and articles made by 
the Harappan people from these semiprecious 
stones were exported to the Mesopotamian 
Valley, a distance of a thousand miles across 
mountains and deserts when the means of 
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transport were not as developed as at the 
present day. In some Mesopotamian texts 
there are references to objects imported from 
Meluhha which was most probably a port on 
the Indus or in western India. There is good 
reason to suppose that many of these objects 
were imported from India. 


Authors of Harappan Culture 


There is a wide uniformity in the planning 
and construction of Harappan settlements. 
This suggests a strong political authority which 
could enforce certain rules and regulations to 
maintain this uniformity. There is also a 
conservative outlook which can be seen in the 
various aspects of this culture. It is probable 
that the preisthood played a predominant role 
in the administration. There is no evidence to 
Support the view that it was an empire with a 
ruler and Mohenjo-daro and Harappa were two 
capitals of the empire. 

The Anthropologists are of opinion that the 
population consisted of Proto-Australoid, 
Mediterranean, Alpine and Mongolian races. 
The residents of Harappa, Mohenjo-daro and 
Lothal were snubnosed. The residents of 
Punjab and Sind were long headed and high 
statured but the people of Gujarat were round 
headed. This makes us conclude that they did 
not belong to one racial element. 


Chronology 


Radio-carbon dates of this culture are 2300 
to 1750 B.C. When we convert them into 
historical dates we arrive at 2800/2900 to 2000 
B.C. The Mesopotamian evidence also 
Supports these dates. The earliest evidence 
from Mesopotamia dates to 2600 B.C. This 
makes us conclude that the Harappan culture 
existed in C. 2800 B.C. and we can presume 
that the culture existed from 2800/2900 to 
2000 B.C. c. 


Cultural I listory of India 
Origin 


From many pre-Harappan sites it has been 
concluded that the culture had its Origin in 
India. The pre-historic cultures of Quetta, 
Amri-Nal-Nundara, Kulli, Zhob and Shahi- 
Tump were the earlier phases of Harappan 
culture. Whatever Iranian elements are there 
in the Harappan pottery are the result of the 
contact of Harappan people with Iran through 
trade. 


Decline 


Some early archaeologists had suggested 
that the main cause of the decline of the 
Harappan culture was Aryan invasion. In 
support of their view they cited the references 
in the Rgveda to the destruction of forts of the 
enemy by the Aryan god Indra and the 
unburned skeletons found in the upper levels 
of Mohenjo-daro. For the first basis we are not 
certain about the date of the Reveda. As far 
as the second basis is concerned the skeletons 
are not related to one period and there is no 
evidence of slaughter of the people by the 
Aryans. Therefore, most of the scholars do 
not accept this as a probable cause now. 
According to Marshall and Mackay the 
repeated flooding of the city might have 
compelled the residents to leave Mohanjo-daro. 
According to Raikes the tectonic movements 
downstream were responsible for mighty lake 
formation and silting and this caused the 
decline of the civilization. Another cause 
suggested by some scholars is that the 
Harappan culture had lost its vitality becsuse 
it had exhausted its resources but we do not 
have definite evidence to support this view. 
Thus, at present we cannot assign any definite 
cause for the decline of the culture. 


Influence upon Aryan culture 


There is enough evidence to indicate that 
some of the fundamental conceptions of 
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Hinduism are derived from the Harappan 
culture. We cannot explain the relationship 
between the Vedic culture and the Harappan 
culture as the evidence of the former is based 
on the Vedic literature and that of the latter, 
on the excavated material because we are not 
certain about the date of the compilation of 
the Reveda. Earlier scholars were, however, of 
opinion that the Harappan culture was pre- 
Aryan and different from Vedic culture. 


VEDIC CULTURE 


(A) Vedic Literature 


Vedic literature includes not only the four 
Samhita—Rgveda, Yajurveda, Samaveda and 
Atharvaveda but also the Brahmanas, Aranyaks 
and Upanisads. For example, the Aitareya and 
Kausitaki are the Brahamanas of the Rgveda, 
the Satapatha of the Yajurveda and the 
Gopatha of the Samaveda. Similarly the 
Aitareya Aranyaka is related to the Rgveda 
and the Taittirya to the Yajurveda. The 
Brhadaranyaka Upanisad is associated with 
the Yajurveda and the Chandogya with the 
Samaveda. 

The Brahamanas are the earliest prose 
literature dealing with rituals and their 
significance which they illustrate by stories. 
The Aranyakas and the Upanisads have their 
origin in the Upasana and Jüana-Kandas of 
the Rgveda. The Aranyakas are so called 
because they contain deep and mystical truths 
which can be properly studied only in the 
solitude and silence of the Aranya or forest. 
The Upanisads give exposition of the higher 
philosophical wisdom.’ 


(B) The Authors of the Vedic Literature 


According to European scholars the 
authors of the Vedic literature spoke Sanskrt 
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which was an Indo-European language. They 
were originally inhabitants of a temperate 
region covered with grass because these 
languages mention wolf, bear and horse among 
the animals and beach and oak among the 
trees. This region is generally identified with 
the steppeland at the foot of a mountain or the 
north or western Kirghiz steppe to the south of 
the Urals. 


(C) Date of Vedic Literature 


Vedic scholars are unanimous about one 
point that different chapters in a Vedic work 
were not written at the same time. For example 
the first and the tenth Mandalas in the Rgveda 
are later additions to the work. Similarly the 
seventh, eighth and the sixth books of the 
Aitareya Brahmana are considerd later 
additions to the original work. Approximately 
the Rgveda was compiled between C. 1500 
B.C. to C. 1000 B.C. and the other works were 
compiled during the period C. 1000 B.C. to 
C.500 B.C. We have no evidence of the use of 
iron in India before 1000 B.C. and there is no 
mention of iron in the Rgveda hence the date 
of the Rgveda should be before 1000 B.C. but 
there is ample evidence for the use of iron in 
the Later Vedic period hence its date should 
be after 1000 B.C. 


(D) The Geographical Background of the 
Vedic Literature 


The India as known to the Rgveda is 
indicated by geographical references in this 
work. Its western limits are indicated by the 
rivers Kubha (Kabul), Krumu (Kurram) 
Gomati (Gomal), and Suvastu (Swat). It shows 
that Afghanistan was a part of the Rgvedic 
India. The Rgveda also mentions the five rivers 
of the Punjab viz Sindhu (Indus), Vitastà 
(Jhelum), Asikni (Chenab), Parusni (Ravi), 
Vipas (Beas) and Sutudri (Satlej). It also 
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mentions Sarasvati, Ganga, Yamuna and 
Saryü. It is also called the land of the seven 
rivers (Sapta-Sindhavah). 

The later Vedic Literature i.e., (the three 
Samhitas other than the Reveda, Brahmanas, 
Aranyakas and the Upanisads) reflects the 
course and stages of Aryan expansion from 
West to East. From the Aitareya Brahmana 
we know that at that time Kurukshetra was the 
centre of the Aryan world. It mentions Satvants 
to the south of the Kuru-Panchala region, Uttara 
Kurus and Uttara Madras to its north and 
Kosala (Avadh), Videha (north Bihar), 
Magadha (south Bihar) and Anga (east Bihar) 
to its east. The eastward Aryan movement was 
marked by the rise of new States like Kosala, 
Kasi, and Videha. Magadha and Anga were 
not yet fully Aryanised. Probably, the Vindhyas 
were the southern limit of the Later Vedic 
Aryans. Peoples called Andhras, Sabaras and 
Pulindas etc. were beyond the sphere of 
influence of the Later Vedic Aryans. Evidently, 
Aryan Civilization had not yet spread to the 
south of the Vindhyas. 


(E) Vedic Literature and the Archaeological 
Evidence 


According to the chronology accepted by 
us the Rgveda was compiled during the period 
C 1500 B.C. to C. 1000 B.C. There are three 
Indian material cultures which relate to this 
period namely Black and Red Ware, Copper 
hoards and Ochre-coloured Pottery. But none 
of these cultures can be identified with the 
Revedic culture. From the point of view of 
chronology of Ochre-Coloured pottery or O.C.P. 
can be identified with the Revedic culture but 
of all the sites associated with this culture 
none is in Sapta-Sindhu region. Most of them 
are in the Ganga-Yamuna Doab. The same 
thing holds good in the case of Copper-hoards. 
Grey Ware, which has been discovered in 
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Afghanistan, Punjab and Rajasthan doe 
coincide with the period of the Reveda. 
The later Vedic literature refers to the use 
of iron. Painted Gery Ware (P.G.W.) has been 
found in Punjab, Haryana, Rajasthan, Western 
U.P., Eastern U.P., and Bihar, Northern Black 
polished Ware (N.B.P.) (C. 800 to 100 Bigs) 
culture coincides with the Geographical extent 
and the chronology of the Later Vedic 
literature P.G.W. and N.B.P. cultures point 
towards a settled life. They show the uses of 
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cereals and pulses and iron implements have 
been discovered at Hastinapur, Alamgirpur, 
Atranjikhera and Ratesar etc. At Atranjikhera 
was discovered a sickle and an axe at Noh. In 
the N.B.P. culture there was more development 
in the field of agriculture and coinage began 
to be used. In view of the above archaeological 
evidence we can identify the P.G.W. and N.B.P. 
cultures with the Later Vedic Culture. But as 
the archaeological evidence is very limited for 
a fuller description of the Later Vedic Period 
we will have to depend only on the literary 
evidence. 


(F) Rgvedic Civilization 
(c. 1500—c. 1000 B.C.) 


(a) Economy 


(1) Agriculture : It seems that cattle rearing 
was more important than agriculture in the 
beginning of this period of the 10,462 hymns 
of the Reveda agriculture is mentioned only in 
24 hymns. Of the cereals and pulses only 
barley is mentioned in this Samhita. But 
agriculture was developed towards the end of 
this period. In the first and the tenth mandals 
of the Rgveda many agricultural processes 
such as clearing of forests, ploughing of fields, 
sowing of seeds, reaping of corn, separating 
corn from the chaff are mentioned. In this 
period the owner of a piece of land was the 
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individual who cultivated it. The farmers most 
probably paid bali in the form of corn to the 
leader of the tribe because he protected the 
people. 

(ii) Crafts and industries : From the 
Rgveda we know that the crafts of wood, 
textiles, metals, pottery and leather were fully 
developed. 

The Rgveda mentions two metals namely 
gold and ayas (probably copper). Gold was 
used for making ornaments and probably 
coins. Copper was used in making pillars, 
armours, helmets and weapons. 

The carpenters made chariots, carts, and 
wooden utensils. 

In this period people generally wore 
woollen clothes. From leather were made bags, 
containers for liquids, strings for bows, reins 
of horses and whips. 

(uni) Trade and commerce : Most of the 
trade was carried on by exchange of goods 
but even in this period cow was considered a 
medium of trade. Niska was a gold necklace 
in the beginning but later it was also used as 
a coin for giving as a reward to a poet. The 
custom of haggling for fixing the prices of 
articles was in vogue even in this period. 
Probably the Rgvedic Aryans also used to carry 
on trade by going on sea voyages. 


(b) Struggle for Supremacy 


(i) The battle of ten kings : There seems 
to have been a division among the Rgvedic 
tribes. One group included the Srnjayas and 
the Bharatas and the other group comprised 
Yadus, Turvasas, Druhyus and Pürus. In the 
battle of Ten Kings all the people of Rgvedic 
India were involved. There were five tribes to 
the west of the Indus, the Alinas (of modern 
Kafiristan), the Pakthas, the Bhalnases, the 
Sivas and the Vraisnins. The Anus, the 
Druhyus, the Turvas'as, the Yadus and the 
Purus also joined this side. There non-Aryan 
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people viz. the Ajas, Sigrus and Yaksus joined 
this coalition. Rsi Vi$vamitra was the priest of 
this coalition, against Sudas. Vasishta was the 
priest of the group which the leader was Sudas. 
Sudas was a Bharata king of Tritsu family 
which was settled in the country which later 
came to be known as Brahmavarta (the region 
between the Sarasvati and the Yamuna). In 
the battle which was fought on the Parusni 
(Ravi), the Bharatas emerged victorious, 
utterly routing the confederacy. Thus the 
bharatas were able to become supreme of all 
the Rgvedic tribes and the country came to be 
known as Bharata. 

(ii) The struggle against non-Aryans : Side 
by side with the struggle for supremacy among 
the different Aryan tribes there was a struggle 
for supremacy between the Aryans united 
against the non-Aryans. 

The non-Aryans who are called Dasa, 
Dasyu, Asura or PiSacha were different from 
the Aryans both in physical features and 
culture. They are called dark-skinned, having 
dark children and noseless. In culture they 
spoke an unintelligible language, they were 
devoid of rites, non-sacrificing, not worshipping 
the gods, and wanting in prayer. They are 
called reviling the Vedic gods and worshipping 
the phallus. These non-Áryans were an 
organised people. They had cities with forts 
of iron and stone. The Aryans were surrounded 
on all sides by these non-Aryan tribes and they 
prayed to Indra to destroy these non-Aryan 
tribes. In the end the Aryans were able to 
establish their supremacy over these non-Aryan 
tribes as well. 


(c) Rgvedic Polity 


The family (Kula) was the smallest unit in 
the head of a family was called a rulopa. The 
head of a village (Grama) was called Gramani. 
The clan (Vis) had as its head Vis pati. The 
tribe (Jana) had its leader who was called 
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Gopta (protector). The head of a state 
(Rastva) was called Rajan. The king protected 
his people against enemies. In return for his 
services the people obeyed him and offered 
presents (bali). The king also acted as a Judge. 
He himself was above punishment (adandya). 

The king was assisted in administration 
by his ministers. The most important minister 
was the preceptor (Purohita) another minister 
was the Commander-in-chief (Senani) and a 
third the village headman (Gramani). 

There were two popular bodies the Sabha 
and the Samiti. The Sabha was the council of 
elders. The Samiti was probably the larger 
assembly of the people in general. These 
popular bodies served as checks upon the 
autocracy of the ruler. 

Justice : The accused had to pay fines for 
crimes committed by them. For example an 
accused had to pay the price of 100 cows for 
some cirme. 

Army : The army was composed of foot- 
soldiers and charioteers. The infantry fought 
with bows and arrows which were copper 
headed. They were clad in a coat of mail with 
hand-guard and helmet. They also fought with 
swords, spears and lances. 


(d) Social Life 


(i) The family : It was a patriarchal family. 
The wife though subject to her husband, was 
the mistress of the house-hold. She 
participated in the religious ceremonies with 
her husband. Marriage was a sacrament and 
indissoluble. Girls had their parents as their 
guardians and after their death their brothers. 
The parents, brothers and sisters formed other 
important members of the Aryan family. 

Gi) The caste system : From the Purusa 
sükta of the Reveda (X. 90) we know that the 
gods divided the Purusa (the primeval creator) 
into four parts to form four classes of society. 
The Brahmana was identical with his mouth, 
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the Rajanya with his arms, the Vaisya with his 
thighs and the sudra with his feet. It would 
thus appear that towards the very end of the 
Rgvedic period the distinction between the 
classes had just begun to take shape. 

Two classes, the Brahmana and Ràjanyas 
(later Ksatriya), occupied higher position thay 
the rest. The Aryan, people at large were called 
Vis. The Brahmana and Ksatriya too did noi 
probably form regular or distinct classes in 
the beginning. But there was a real distinction 
between the Aryans and the aborigines who 
had submitted to them. Most of them served 
as menials or followed low arts and crafts. 
They were collectively known as Dasa or Südra. 

(ii) Dress and ornaments : The dress of 
the Vedic Aryans consisted of three parts, the 
undergarment, the garment and an over- 
garment. Embroidered garments were also 
used. 
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Gold ornaments such as earring, 
necklaces, bracelets and anklets were worn. 

(iv) Food and drink : Milk was the most 
popular food together with butter and curd. 
Cakes of barley and grain cooked with milk 
and cheese were other articles of food. 

Flesh of animals that were sacrificed was 
eaten but the cow was not killed for food. 

Ihe use of spirituous liquor was 
condemned. Soma drink prepared from a 
plant which grew on mountains like the 
Müjavants was a favourite drink of the Aryans. 

(v) Amusements : These included chariot- 
racing, dicing, horse-racing, dancing and 
music. Dancing was indulged in by both sexes 
to the accompaniment of music from cymbal. 
Three musical instruments were known namely 
drum, lute and lyre. 


(e) Education and Learning 


The aim of education was achievement of 
the highest knowledge (para vidya). The 
teacher acquired knowledge by processes of 
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meditation and imparted it to his select pupils. 
The teacher first imparted the texts of his 
revealed knowledge orally to his pupils. They 
committed these texts to memory by constant 
repetition and collective recitation. 


(£) Religion 


The prayers of the Rgveda are addressed 
to many gods and goddesses but the many 
are worshipped as the manifestation of one 
God. 

(i) The deities representing the principal 

phenomena of nature are: 


(1) Dyau = Heaven 
(2) Prthivi = Earth 
(3) Varuna = All comprehending 
Sky 
(4) Indra = The god of Thunder and 
Rain 
(5) Surya, Mitra or Pushan = The 
Sun 
(6) Rudra = Siva 
(7) The two ASvins repure senting 
the morning and evening stars 
(8) The Maruts Windgods 
(9) Vayu 
(10) Vata 
(11) Parjanya. The god of rain, water 
and rivers 
(12) Usas = The goddess of Dawn. 


(ii) The two domestic deities were Agni 

and Soma. 

One Revedic passage defines the position 
thus. The One Reality whom the sages call by 
various names: They call It, Agni, Yama, 
Matarisvan, Indra, Mitra or Varuna. 

Besides the prayer to one God in its various 
manifestations the Rgvedic Aryans performec 
sacrifices in which the offerings consisting of 
ordinary food and drink were thrown into fire 
in order that they might reach the gods. 
Animals like horses, rams, buffaloes, bulls and 
even cows were sometimes sacrificed. 
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This religion of sacrifice (Yajria) had also 
its symbolic aspect. God first created out of 
Himself the Virat Purusa. He offered up his 
Virat Purusa as a sacrifice for the sake of His 
creation. So self-sacrifice is the duty of every 
creature of God. Man, like his Creator, must 
also maintain his little system and serve the 
small world in which he moves by the utmost 
sacrifice of which he is capable. Life must be 
an offering to Deity. Religion is thus a course 
of self-sacrifice. 


(g) The Later Vedic Civilization 
(c 1000 B.C. to c. 500 B.C.) 


(a) Economy 


(i) Agriculture : From the literature of this 
period we know that agriculture was more 
developed than in the Rgvedic period. We have 
mention of ploughing of fields by six or twelve 
oxen and the use of manure in agriculture. 
The cereals and pulses mentioned are barley, 
rice, sesamum, masa, sugarcane, mudga and 
lentils. Many cultivated and wild varieties of 
rice are mentioned in the Yajurveda. 

(ii) Crafts and industries : Plates and 
ornaments of silver were made in this period. 
The use of iron revolutionized the processes 
of cultivation and resulted in surplus food 
production which led to the growth of many 
towns. During this period articles of tin and 
lead were also made. 

Carpenters also made ships with two oars. 
This means that carpenters craft was well 
developed during this period. 

In this period besides woollen, cloth was 
also made with linen and hemp but there is no 
reference to cotton cloth. 

Architecture was also developed during 
this period as we have reference to an altar 
resembling the shape of a bird. 10,800 bricks 
were used in making such an altar. 

We have also references to some other 
crafts such as making of bows, liquor, baskets, 
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ropes, dyeing, sewing and matmaking etc. in 
the literature of this period. 

(üi) Trade and commerce : In his period 
also the Traders sold their articles by barter 
system. They dealt in cloth, bed covers, skin 
of goats etc. They were afraid of wild animals 
and robbers. There were some traders who 
also lent money to other traders. Indian traders 
also went to foreign countries such as Egypt 
and Mesopotamia. 


(b) Imperialism 


The texts of this period refer to kings who 
aspired to be emperors. The words used for 
these kings are Rajadhiraja, Samrat and 
Ekarat. After completing their conquests they 
performed sacrifices such as Vajapeya 
Rajastya or ASvamedha. The texts also 
mention by name some of these great kings 
who became emperors by their conquests. For 
example Bharata king Dusyanta and 
Sakántalà, became emperors after defeating 
all their enemies. They aspired to be rulers of 
all territory, the sole single sovereign of the 
earth upto its limit in the ocean. 


(c) Polity 


No doubt, in this period, the power of the 
king increased a good deal. But he could not 
become an autocrat. The king could be 
deposed if he did not rule according to the 
rules laid down in the sacred books for the 
welfare of the people. The Atharvaveda refers 
to the king's election, expulsion, re-election 
and restoration. Another check on the king 
was the oaths of loyalty to the law and 
constitution of the realm. The king was also 
dependent on his ministers who are called 
king-makers in some texts of this period. 

The Atharvaveda mentions only four king- 
makers namely the bard (Süta), the charioteer 
(Rathakara), the village headman (Gramani) 
and the subordinate rulers (Rajas) but other 
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texts mention as many as twelve king-makerg 
The increases in the number of ministers also 
shows that the powers of the king had greatly 
increased during this period. 

The Sabha and Samiti also exercised 
some checks on the autocracy of the ruler, It 
was the duty of the King to attend the Sabhā 
and he had to seek the support of the Samiti 
to make his position firm on the throne. 


(d) Social Life 


(i) The caste system : In the Vedic age, 
learning was cultivated by both Brāhmanas and 
Ksatriyas. The texts of the Later Vedic period 
mention many kings who were masters of 
knowledge which they imparted to Brahmana. 
For example, Janaka of Videha, AjataSatru of 
Kasi, Ashvapati of Kaikeya and Pravahana of 
Panchala were great scholars. But as a mle 
Brahmanas were the teachers. In the Aitareya 
Brahmana, Brahmana is described as a 
receiver of gifts with freedom of movement, 
the Vaisya as a tax payer and removable from 
land by the king and the Sidra as the servant 
of another person who could dismiss him at 
will. The Ksatriyas by their conquest of the 
aborigines, got from the king grants of land 
and slaves. In this period the Brahmanas and 
the Ksatriyas emerged as the two leading 
classes out of the general mass of population 
now known as Vaisya. It is only in the later 
Vedic Period, when the obscurity of the Vedic 
texts required a professional class of 
interpreters, that a definite class of Brahmanas 
arose. At the same time the expansion of the 
Aryans increased the importance of the 
military leaders, who established political 
powers in various directions and a distinct 
Ksatriya class emerged. 

The Vai$yas were, no doubts much 
superior to the Südra, but their position was 
deteriorating. The contrast between the Arya 
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and the Südra came to be more and more 
accentuated during the later Vedic Period. The 
Südras could not perform sacrifice and read 
the sacred texts. Marriage with the Südras 
gradually came to be looked down upon. 

(ii) Position of Women : The position of 
women also deteriorated during this period. 
[n this period only sons could perform sacrifice 
and the daughters were deprived of this right 
and the birth of a daughter began to be looked 
down upon as an inauspicious event by the 
parents. But the sacred thread ceremony was 
performed even of daughters. The girls were 
married at an advanced age. 

A man was considered incomplete without 
his wife. The wife herself supervised all 
domestic work. She had full control over her 
father-in-law, mother-in-law, brother-in-law and 
sister-in-law. During this period women did not 
take part in religious ceremonies, or political 
assemblies. The wife took food after the 
husband had taken his meals, Women have 
been classed with wine and gambling in the 
Yajurveda. This shows that their position in 
society was deteriorating. But even in this 
period, there are many references to women 
teachers, possessing high spiritual knowledge. 


(e) Education and Learning 


The vast literature of the later Vedic Period 
presupposes a well-planned system of 
education. Education began with the ceremony 
of Upanayana first described in the 
Atharvaveda. The student wore the skin of 
antelope, the gridle of Kusa grass and 
collected fuel for worshipping god Agni. 
Begging for his preceptor was also one of his 
daily duties. The pupil lived with his teacher. 
Begging for alms was prescribed for the pupil 
to produce in him a spirit of humility. The 
Student as a rule studied with his preceptor 
for twelve years. There were many scholars, 
who after completing their education, 
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wandered in quest of knowledge. They were 
called Charakas. There were also associations 
for advanced study and research. One such 
association was Panchala-parisad. Kings also 
organized conferences where philosophers 
participated in discussions. King Janaka of 
Videha organized one such Conference which 
was presided over by sage Yajnavalkya. The 
ultimate aim of education was the attainment 
of highest knowledge, the knowledge of 
Brahman or Atman as the supreme reality. 
There were many ladies like Gargi and 
Maitreyi who took part in philosophical 
discussions. 

The subjects of study included the four 
Vedas, Grammar, Mathematics, Minerology, 
Logic, Ethics, Brahma-Vidya, Biology, Military 
Science, Astronomy, and Medicine. 


Religion 


The religious spirit underwent a great 
change in the Later Vedic period. We find the 
priests laying emphasis on the performance 
of sacrifices. The elaboration of sacrificial 
religion and its ritual led to a growth of 
priesthood which now expanded from the 
Rgvedic seven to seventeen priests among 
whom there was a division of labour in 
their performance. The chief five priests 
were (1) Hotr, (2) Udgatr, (3) Adhvaryu, 
(4) Brahman and (5) Sadasya. 

Indeed the priestly class now devoted their 
whole attention to find out the hidden and 
mystic meaning of rites and ceremonies. 
These ceremonies comprehend both domestic 
rites as well as great sacrifices and form a 
body of most stupendous and complex rituals. 

There developed another current of 
religious thought during this period which laid 
emphasis on acquisition of true knowledge, the 
knowledge of Brahman or Atman. This 
Supreme Knowledge could be attained by 
Tàpas (meditation accompanied by physical 
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tortures), Sraddha, (faith in God), Satya 


(truth) Brahmacharya (self restraint of 


passions and desires) and Vidhi (performance 
of rituals). According to the Upanisad bliss 
and salvation were attainable only by true 
knowledge. The Upanisads contain bold 
philosophical speculations concerning God, 
man and universe. They did not altogether 
discard rites, but relegated them to a minor 
position. According to the Upanisads one who 
performs only sacrificial ritual is a fool 
because one cannot attain salvation only by 
the performance of sacrifices. The main 
principle on which the Upanisads lay emphasis 
is the unity of the universal soul and the 
individual soul. This idea is expressed in the 
Upanisads in the phrase Tat-tvam asi (That 
Thou Art). 

These two lines of religious thought one 
laying emphasis on rituals and the other on 
acquisition of true knowledge have developed 
side by side in India. The initial antagonism 
between the two disappeared when an attempt 
was made to reconcile the two as the 
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Upanisadic doctrine more and mor 
| e 
triumphed. 


CONCLUSION 


From the beginning of our civilized life, ay 
attempt of Indian thinkers has been to create 
a synthesis of diverse elements, Previously, it 
was thought that the foundation of Indian 
culture was the Vedic culture alone. Now aS à 
result of research it has been established 
beyond doubt that the synthesis of Harappan 
and Vedic cultures laid the basis of Hindu 
Civilization. In the words of R.C. Majumdar. 
"there is not the least doubt that we can no 
longer accept the view, now generally held, 
that Vedic civilization is the sole foundation 
of all subsequent civilizations in India. That 
the Indus-valley civilization described above 
has been a very important contributory factor 
to the growth and development of civilization 
in this country admits of no doubt." 


Reference 


l. For more details about the Upanisads please 
see religion in the Later Vedic period. 


QUESTIONS 


l. ‘Harappan culture was the most extensive of all 
the contemporary cultures.’ Elaborate the above 
statement. 


2. Explain how the Harappan culture was an urban 
culture. 

3. What light have the excavation thrown on the 
development of agriculture and crafts in the 
Harappan culture? 

4. What features of the religious beliefs of Harappan 
people are found in later Hinduism? 

5. Discuss critically the internal and external trade 
in Harappan culture. 

6. Discuss the probable causes which led to the 

. decline of Harappan culture, 


7. How have the historians come to the conclusion 
that the Rgvedic people lived in eastern Afghanistan 
and Punjab while those of the Late Vedic Age had 
extended their civilization upto Bihar in the cast 
and upto the vindhyas inthe south? 

8. Compare the social and economic conditions of 
the Later Vedic Age with those of the Rgvedic Age: 

J. Discuss the religious condition in the Late Vedic 
Age especially pointing out the difference from that 
of the Rgvedic Age. 

10. Discuss the changes which had taken place in 
the........ of the Later Vedic age from that of the 
Rgvedic age. —— 

ll. Describe critically the aims and methods of s 
education in the Later Vedic age. 


Chapter 4 
Sanskrt Literature During the Gupta Age 


Das Imperial Guptas created conditions 
which freed the people from fear, and 
guaranteed them considerable economic and 
social security. This fact naturally resulted in 
a remarkale outburst of the creative activity 
of Hindu genius. It was an age of unique and 
most typically Indian achievements in the 
realms of thought and deed, and amply 
deserves to be called the Golden Age of Indian 
History. 


GROWTH OF SANSKRT LITERATURE 


According to Max Muller, there was a sudden 
break in the growth of Sanskrt Literature in 
the early centuries of the Christian era until 
Kalidasa inaugurated the Renaissance of 
Sanskrt literature. Scholars of Sanskrt now 
no longer accept this view of Max Muller 
because the theory is disproved by the works 
of ASvaghosa, Bhasa and Bharata among 
others. There is no doubt, however, that 
Sanskrit literature attained its perfection in 
both form and content during the Gupta period. 
It was the great age of Sanskirt not only 
because it replaced Prakrt not only in 
epigraphs but also in the religious and 
philosophical literature of Jains and Buddhists. 
Saiskrt became the language of the learned 
not only in India but also in Indo-China and 
Indonesia. 


RELIGIOUS AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
LITERATURE 
(a) The Mahabharata and the Smrtis 


The Gupta age thus witnessed not the 
revival but the highest point of development 


or perfection of Sanskrt literature. It was in 
this period that the Mahabharata, with the 
inclusion of didactic stories, was compiled in 
its present form by the descendents of Bhrigu 
who were also the authors of the Manusmrti. 
The Yàjnavalkya-smrti was also compiled 
during the Gupta age. Ther Narada-smrti 
seems to have been written a little earlier than 
the Yajnavalkya-smrti. Porbably it belongs to 
the early fourth century A.D. To a slightly later 
date belongs the Brhaspati-smrti. From the 
production of these three smrtis it is evident 
that during the Gupta period the legal thought 
and procedure was being revised in the light 
of changing conditions. 


(b) The Puranas 


The Puranas were an efficient medium of 
popular instruction. The Puranas in this period 
dealt with many new topics besides the old 
pancha-laksanas (1) Sarga or creation of the 
universe; (2) Pratisarga or recreation after 
destruction; (3) Vamsa or the genealogy; 
(4) Manvantara or the great periods of time 
with Manu as the primal ancestor; and 
(B) VamSanucharita or history of the dynsaties 
both solar and lunar. 

The views of new sects now found 
expression in the Puranas e.g., PaSupata in 
Vayu and Linga. Sattva in Visnu, Dattatreya in 
Markandeya; Sun worship as practised by the 
Magas. Bhojakas and Sakadvipi immigrants 
in Bhavi$ya and Samba. Mahatmya of 
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particular shrines and places of pilgrimages 
came to be added to old texts as new sections. 
The Purana texts now formed the most 
Important medium of popular education as is 
evident from the inclusion of many secular 
subjects in them e.g., poetics, dramaturgy, 
grammar, lexicography, astronomy, astrology, 
polity, war, architecture and medicine in the 
Agni Purana, perfumery and the lapidary art 
in the Garuda Purana and arts of dancing, 
painting and sculpture in 
Vishnudharmottara Purāna. 
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(c) Philosophical Literature 


(i) Sankhya : The Sāħkhya system of 
philosophy lost ground in the Gupta period 
because its theism was absorbed by the epics 
and its categories of Prakrti, Purusa and Gunas 
were taken over by Vedānta. In this period 
Ishvarakrsna composed his Sankhyakarika 
(the 4th century A.D.). This is the earliest 
and the most popular work on the Sankhya 
system. 

(ii) Yoga : In the realm of Yoga Vyasa 
bhasya (C. 300 A.D.) was composed on the 
Yoga sutras of Patanjali. This work, for the 
first ume, gives the standard exposition of the 
Yoga philosophy and is quite indispensable to 
understand its main principles. 

Gii) Nyaya-Vai$esika : Vatsyayana, a 
scholar of Kanchi, towards the end of the 4th 
century A.D. composed the Nyaya-bhasya 
which is a most authoritative commentary on 
the Sutras. He criticises the views of the 
Madhyamika and Yogachara schools of 
Buddhist philosophy. A little later flourished 
Prashastapada, who has given the earliest 
independent and systematic exposition o 
Vaisesika philosophy in his 
Padarthadharmasamgrha. 

The scholars of Nyàya school of 
philosophy, during the period devoted 
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themselves to the discussion of the Problen 


connected with Pramānas (mechanism of 


knowledge) and syllogism. 
(iv) Mimamsa : The Sabara-bhasy 


à which 
is a standard commentary on the 


Mimarns, 
Sutras of Jaimini was composed in C. 300 A.D. 
Ihis work contains a systematic exposition of 
the Mīmāmsa philosophy. The school duri 


le 
1 . D 
the Gupta period ceased to concern itself 


Vit 
the rules about the exposition of rituals, S 
had entered into the whole field of philosophy. 
advocating own views about the nature of Soul, 
God, salvation etc. | 

(v) Vedanta : No work of this school has 
come down to us from the Gupta period but 
from the sections added to the Brahmasttras 
it appears that the philosophers of this school 
were busy refuting the views of the 
Madhyamika and Yogachara schools of 
Buddhist philosophy. 


(d) The Jain Literature in Sanskrt 


Towards the end of the Gupta period 
Haribhadra composed his works and 
commentaries in Sanskrt. Of other Jain 
scholars of Digambara sect who wrote in 
Sanskrt mention may be made of 
Samantabhadra, Pugyapaday Akalanka and 
Manatunga. 


(e) The Buddhist Literature in Sanskrt 


The Buddhist scholars first used Sanskrt 
mixed with Pali in their works. For example 
the Lalita-vistara (a biography of the Buddha) 
and the Mahavastu (containing the Buddhist 
doctrines of the Mahasanghika School) are in 
mixed Sanskrt. But later, as early as the first 
and the second century A.D., they used pure 
Sanskrt language in their works. Asvaghosa $ 
Buddhacharita and Saddharma Pundarika (2 
sacred work of the Mahayana School) are i! 
pure Sanskrt. 


Sanskrt Literature During the Gupta Age 
SECULAR LITERATURE 


(a) The Kavyas : Kalidasa was the greatest 
poet of the Gupta age. That Kalidasa was the 
contemporary of  Chandragupta II, 
Vikramaditya is now generally accepted by 
majority of scholars. Among Kalidása's poems 
the Rtusamhara is regarded as his earliest 
production. In this poem he has beautifully 
described the beauties of six seasons and their 
reaction on the human mind. In this poem the 
delicate observation of, and living sympathy 
with nature are truly Kalidasian in character. 
His Meghadüta is a pioneer düta kavya in 
Sanskrt literature. The stanzas in which 
Kalidasa describes the pining human heart of 
the youthful husband separated from his spouse 
are unrivalled for lofty imagery, unique 
metaphors and heroic hyperboles in Sanskrt 
literature. In the Kumarasambhava, which 
describes the union of Siva and Parvati in 
marriage and the birth of their son Kumara 
(Kartikeya) Kalidasa exhibits richer variety and 
greater brilliance of fancy. The poet's power of 
description makes every scene appear to move 
before our very eyes. The Raghvamsa is 
universally regarded as the finest specimen of 
Sanskrt mahakavyas (epic poems). 

The poetry of Kalidasa is characterised 
by grace, simplicity and sentiment, and is 
decorated by striking figures of speech. He is 
famous for his similes. In characterisation he 
has few equals. He is superb in describing 
the emotions of love and pathos. His love of 
nature is as unequalled as his power of 
describing it. The works of Kalidasa are also 
valuable for the ideals which they place before 
the society. By studying them the reader knows 
the Hindu ideals about the duties and 
responsibilities of persons in different classes 
of society and in various stages of life. His 
Writings abound with pithy sayings containing 
Salutary advice couched in beautiful language, 
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from which persons in all walks of life can 
derive immense benefit. 

Two other mahakavyas may be mentioned. 
One is the Janakiharana (517-596 A.D.) by 
Kumaradasa and the other is the Kiratarjuniyz 
by Bharavi (c. 550 A.D.). Both in manner and 
general treatment Kumaradasa imitates 
Kalidasa but is not able to reach the latter's 
height and grandeur. Bharavi’s power of 
description and dignity of style impresses the 
reader but his literary gymnastics instead 
of enhancing the poetic effect distinctly 
lessen it. 

(b) Inscriptions : The Allahabad Pillar 
inscription of Samudragputa by his court poet 
Harisena and the Mandasor inscription by 
Vatsabhatti possess some characteristic 
features of Sanskrt Kavya. But Vatsabhatu is 
definitely an inferior poet. Three other 
inscriptions may be mentioned in this 
connection. The Junagadh inscription, the 
Mehrauli iron pillar inscription and the 
Mandasor inscription of YaSovarman by 
Vasula. All the three inscriptions show 
considerable literary merit. 

(c) Dramas : Bhasa most probably 
flourished in the second or third century A.D. 
Thirteen plays are ascribed to him. The plots 
of two of these have been derived from the 
Ramayana. They show little ingenuity on the 
part of the author. Six plays are based on the 
Mahabharata. They show the author in better 
relief. Four plays are based on current story 
literature. Of all the thirteen plays of Bhasa 
the Svapnavasavadatta is the best. The plot 
construction of Bhasa is quite crude and 
certain incidents are repeated. But Bhasa’s 
style is simple and direct. It does not involve 
long compounds and too frequent 
embellishments. He sometime violates the 
rules of the Natyasastra. 

Another predecessor of Kalidasa was 
Siidraka. He is the author of the famous drama, 
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the Mrchchhakatika. It is a unique work in 
Sanskrt dramatic literature. Südraka most 
probably flourished in the earlier part of the 
fourth centruy A.D. Thus he may be considered 
the first Sanskrt dramatist of the Gupta period. 
Unlike the majority of Sanskrt dramatists the 
author has exhibited in the play a surprising 
sense of fact which completely dominates 
reason or imagination. Action and characters 
are portrayed directly from life. For variety of 
incidents and characters taken from different 
strata of society and the genuine humour, there 
is hardly anything in Sanskrt dramatic literature 
to compare with the Mrchchhakatika. The 
Mudraraksasa by Visakhadatta presents a true 
and surprisingly living picture of an ancient 
Indian court with all its political suspicions 
and intrigues. It is a great play in its own way. 

As in epic and lyrical poetry so too in 
drama, Kalidasa represents the high water- 
mark of India’s creative genius. Of the three 
plays of Kalidasa the Malavikagnimitra is 
clearly an immature production. The 
Vikramorva$iya shows a great advance in 
Kalidasa’s poetic and dramatic art. In the 
portrayal of Pururavas, ardent but hopeless 
distraction, caused by Urva$i's disappearance 
and his mad search for this beloved, the poet 
has reached a lyrical height unknown to the 
conventional erotic plays in Sanskrt. The 
theme of love reaches its highest 
consummation in Kalidasa’s third play, the 
Abhijianasakuntalam. In this play Kalidasa 
treats of love as a factor in the scheme of 
larger life and not merely as an isolated 
individual passion. In this play Kalidasa also 
shows his great dramatic genius in the regular 
development of the plot, the just proportions 
of the cast, the happy choice of incidents, the 
majesty and charm of the stage effects, in his 
rich imagery and fine appreciation of nature, 
his grace and above all, his noble rhythm. 

In Kalidasa’s dramas, imagination 
dominates over sense of fact and reason, while 
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in the Mrchchakatika sense of fact dominate, 
over reason and imagination. With the sol 
exception of the Mrchchhakatika, the drama; 
of the Gupta period are dramas of kings ai 
court life. 

The peculiar conditions and environments 
of the Gupta age had some effect on the 
literature produced during the period. Unde; 
the influence of the royal courts, Sanskrt poe 


try 
tended to become more and more aristocr 


ati 
in character. It attempted to cater to the e 
of the higher and refined classes of the Society 
only, and so remained to the extent isolated 
from the life of the common people. 


ETHICAL AND DIDACTIC LITERATURE 


The Panchatantra is a story book which seems 
to have been originally composed with a view to 
imparting to young princes instruction in 
political science and practical conduct. Visnu 
Sarma is the author of this book. The earlier 
version of the Panchatantra was known as the 
Tantrakhyayika which was most probably 
composed C. 250 A.D. The Panchatantra 
version was written some time during the Gupta 
period. The book was so popular that about 200 
versions of the book exist in more than 50 
languages of the world. It was translated into 
Pahalavi before 570 A.D. and soon after it was 
translated into the Syrian and the Arabic 
languages. It reached Europe before the ]1th 
century A.D. Its versions into Greek, Latin 
Spanish, ltalian, German, English and old 
Slavonic languages had come into existence 
before the close of the 16th century A.D. 
Bhartrhari (C. 600-650 A.D.) compose 
the SrigaraSataka. The first $ataka contains 
general observations on love and women, thé 
second sataka deals with life of virtue and 
wisdom and the third gataka deals with life % 
renunciation. Probably these three Sataka° 


were composed towards the end of the Gupt? 
period. 


Sanskrt Literature During the Gupta Age 


TECHNICAL LITERATURE 


(a) Grammar : On account of the works of 
Panini, Katyayana and Patanjali on Sanskrt 
grammar there was hardly any scope for 
composing a book on Sanskrt grammar. The 
earliest work of the Gupta period on Sanskrt 
grammar is most probably the Katantra of 
Sarvavarman. It is simple Sanskrt grammar. 
Buddhist scholar of Bengal, Chandragomin 
composed the Chandravyakarana which was 
very popular in Kashmir, Nepal and Tibet and 
later reached Sri Lanka. Probably he lived in 
the last decades of the sixth century A.D. He 
has made some original contribution to 
Sanskrt grammar. 

Bhartrhari composed the Vakyapadiya 
which deals with philosophy of language in 
general, and discusses sentence and word in 
Sanskrt language. To about the same time 
belong the Kasika vrtti of Jayaditya and 
Vamana and the Linganusasana of Harsadeva. 

(b) Lexicography : The most famous 
lexicographical work in Sanskrt is the 
Namalinganusasana of Amarasimha, better 
known as Amara-kosa. It is the oldest work on 
lexicography. Amarasimha was a Buddhist, yet 
his book has become most popular even among 
the Hindus. 

(c) Prosody : The Srutabodha is a hand 
book on metres. Varahamihira also deals with 
metres in the Brhatsamhita. There is also a 
section in the Agni Purána which deals with 
metres. 

(d) Painting : A section of the 
Visnudharmottara Purana deals with painting 
and gives detailed instructions about surface 
preparation in fuseco paintings and the use of 
different colours in them. 


SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE 
(a) Mathematics 
In ancient India, mathematics was treated 


as à handmaid to astronomy. But Aryabhata 
treated this as an independent subject. He 
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wrote his work Aryabhtiyam at Pataliputra in 
499 A.D. He was the first scholar to discover 
the decimal system of place values. He has 
given all his results in the form of finished 
formulas. As regards geometry he discussed 
in his work the area of a triangle, the theorem 
on similarity of triangles, the area of a circle 
and the theorem relating to rectangles 
contained by the segments of chords or a 
circle. In algebra he discusses the rule of three 
and a rule for solving examples concerning 
interest. He has also discussed other 
mathematical subjects such as arithmetical 
progression and a formula for the sum of 
squares and the cubes of natural numbers. 


(b) Astronomy 


In Astronomy, Aryabhata was the first to 
assert that the earth rotates round its axis. 
He was the first to utilise sine functions in 
astronomy, he calculated the increase and 
decrease in two consecutive days, he stated 
accurately the angular diameter of the earth’s 
shadow at the moon’s orbit and gave a method 
of finding the duration of an eclipse. 

Varahamihira was another important 
astronomer of the Gupta period. Most probably 
he began composing his work 
Panchasiddhantika in 505 A.D. He discusses 
in this work the principles of the five 
astronomical schools which were considered 
in his time the most authoritative. Of these 
five the Romaka siddhanta clearly betrays 
Western influence, most probably as a result 
of active trade contacts between the Roman 
empire and the Gupta empire. The Surya 
siddhanta is the most important and complete 
astronomical work of the period. It seems that 
Greek astronomy served as the basis of the 
Sürya-siddhanta. The other three schools of 
astronomy discussed by Varahamihira are the 
Paitàmaha Siddhanta, the Vasistha Siddhanta, 
and the Paulish siddhanta. In his work 
Varahamihira has preserved the essential 
teachings of these five schools of astronomy. 
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(c) Astrology 


The Vrddha Garga Samhita is the only 
work on astrology prior to Varahamihira's 
Brhatsamhita which is a ompendium of ancient 
Indian learning and sciences. Besides the 
sections on astrology in the Brhatsamhita, 
Varahamihira composed four other works on 
astrology which deal with auspicious muhürtas 
for marriage, auspicious portents for the 
expeditions of kings and the time of man's 
birth and its influence on his future. 


(d) Medicine 


The Bower manuscript was discovered by 
Lt. H. Bower in a Buddhist stüpa in Kashgar 
in 1890. Out of the seven works discovered by 
Bower three deal with medicine. The 
manuscript on the basis of palaeographical 
grounds has been dated to the second half of 
the fourth century A.D. The manuscript deals 
with such subjects as the use of garlic in curing 
diseases, digestion, and eye diseases. One 
book named Navanitaka deals with different 
kinds of powders, decoctions, oils, elixirs and 
children's diseases. The only familiar name 
of a medical authority referred to in the Bower 
manuscript is that of Su$ruta. 


(e) Chemistry, Metallurgy, Botany, 
Zoology, Engineering and Meteorology 


Nagarjuna, the great Mahayana Buddhist 
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philosopher, is believed to have been the rea] 
father of scientific chemistry. But we have E | 
work on chemistry composed by Nagarjuna 
The Meharauli iron pillar will, for ever remain 
a living monument to the progress in 
metallurgy achieved in the age of the Imperia] 
Guptas. In spite of exposure to the open aj, 
for over 1500 years the pillar has not rusteq 
hence it has become an object of research fo, 
eminent metallurgists of the world. 
Varahamihira was a scientist of 
encyclopaedic interests. Besides being ay 
astronomer, mathematician and astrologer he 
was also a student of metallurgy. He was a 
good jeweller and has supplied useful 
information for ascertaining the nature and 
value of gold, emerald, pearls, diamonds etc. 
He was also a student of botany as he has 
discussed in the Brhatsamhita various topics 
of gardening. He has also discussed the nature 
of good as well as bad horses. elephants and 
dogs. His work contains valuable information 
about the nature and structure of temples, 
palaces, mansions and houses. This shows that 
he had good knowledge of civil engineering as 
well. He had studied the science oi 
meteorology as he states in his work what kind 
of clouds will bring us rain etc. It is a pity that 
Varahamihira could not succeed in founding à 
school of his own to continue a systematic 
study of these different branches of science. 


QUESTIONS 


l. Discuss the reasons why in the Gupta period 
sanskrit literature attained its perfection in both 
form and content. 

2. Why were didactic stories included in the 
Mahabharata and by whom? 

3. Mention the new topics besides the old five 
distinguishing feature (paficha laksnas) which were 

_ added to the Puranas during the Gupta period. 
4. Discuss the importance of the commentaries 
| written on the Sutras of the six systems of Indian 
philosophy during the Gupta period. 


5. Mention some important works written i 
. K : a 'S 
sanskrit.....by the Buddhists and the Jain schola! 


during the Gupta period. 

6. Describe critically the Kàvyas and Dramas written 
by Kālidāsa. 

7. Discuss any three important didactic works write" - 
during the Gupta period. 


8. Discuss the contribution of the Aryabhata and 


d aw " t " : ent 
Varahamihira to scientific literature of anc!" 
India. 


Chapter 5 


Impact of Islam on Indian Culture 


Pie conquest of Sindh by the Arabs under 
Muhammad-bin-Qasim in the early years of 
the eighth century did not have any material 
influence on the life of the people in the vast 
sub-continent as a whole. Similarly, the 
repeated invasions of the Mahmud of Ghazni 
left no material heritage in the social, cultural 
or political fields. It was, however, with the 
defeat of Prithviraj Chauhan by Muhammad 
Ghauri and his slave general Qutb-ud-Din 
Aibak at Tarain in 1192, and the rapid 
conquest of Ajmer, Meerut, Aligarh and Delhi 
that the establishment of Muslim rule became 
an accomplished fact. From 1193, under the 
Sultanate, the impact of Islam began to be 
felt in all spheres in Northern India and parts 
of the Deccan. The Sultanate, however, had to 
safeguard itself against repeated foreign 
invasions from the north-west, against the 
ambitions and adventures of the ruling section 
and against local powers which could combine 
against the newly established power. The 
Hindus generally had a contempt for the 
Sultanate. For them it was a period of 
resistance which when it failed in the political 
field was projected in the culture and social 
relations. 


EFFECT OF MUSLIM CONQUEST ON 
INDIAN ADMINISTRATION 


The Sultan of Delhi was in theory an unlimited 
despot, bound by no law, subject to ministerial 
check, and guided by no will except his own. 
The people had no rights only obligations, they 


had to carry out his commands. Very little 
was achieved in the administrative field. For 
establishing peace the rulers had to contend 
not only against the Hindus who formed the 
resistant elements, but they had to be in 
constant conflict with their own Amirs or 
Military Chiefs whom they appointed as 
governors of the various administrative 
divisions. But in the revenue department the 
Sultans had to depend mostly on the local 
machinery as they had no trained staff to do 
the work of assessment and collection. 
Administration of the villages during this 
period continued to be carried by the more or 
less autonomous panchayats. 

Babur and Humayun continued the 
administrative arrangements of the Sultanate 
period. But Sher Shah clearly defined the 
territorial limits of the subahs and except for 
Multan and Bengal established a uniform 
system of administration throughout his 
dominions. Similarly Sher Shah’s Revenue 
System formed the basis of the system 
introduced during Akbar’s reign. His policy of 
toleration towards the Hindus and not 
debarring them from service, both civil and 
military, also contributed to the success of his 
administration. The administrative policy and 
reforms formed the basis for the efficient and 
progressive government and administrative 
machinery developed by Akbar. 

Akbar did away entirely with one all 
powertul Wazir and divided his powers and 
functions among four ministers of nearly equal 
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power, rank and status. He divided his empire 
into twelve subahs. The subahs were further 
divided into sarkars and parganahs. A 
judicious fiscal policy was initiated and to 
conciliate the large non-Muslim population, 
religious taxes such as pilgrim’s tax and jizyah 
were abolished. Currency was also placed on 
a sound footing. Simultaneously with the 
establishment of peace and prosperity through 
an efficient administrative machinery, there 
was a great development in the educational 
and cultural fields including art and 
architecture, 

Jahangir did not make any material 
changes in the system of administration, but 
both finance and general administration 
deteriorated to such an extent during his 
regime that his successor Shahjahan, was 
largely occupied in restoring stability and 
efficiency. 

The destructive forces, which had begun 
to undermine the edifice of the Mughal empire 
during Shahjahan’s regime due to his 
intolerance in religion gained increased 
momentum as a result of the unstatesman— 
like policy of Aurangzeb. His abrogation of 
Akbar's policy of religious toleration and 
reverting to the ideal of transforming India 
into a strictly Islamic state, his discriminatory 
fiscal policy and methods of administration of 


justice were responsible for ever-increasing. 


resistance on the part of the Marathas, 
Rajputs, Bundelas, Jats and Sikhs, who 
developed later into formidable powers and 
were in no small measure responsible for the 
downfall of the Mughal empire. 

. . According to Sarkar the two hundred years 
of Mughal rule from the accession of Akbar to 
the death of Muhammad Shah (1556-1749) 
gave to the whole of northern India and much 
of the Deccan also, oneness of official 
language, administrative system and coinage 
. and also a popular lingua-franca. 
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IMPACT OF ISLAM ON SOCIAL LIFE 


In the social field the strong conservatism and 
> i > «nc 
he natural antipathy of the Hi s a . 
th antipathy findus agains 
OF religious 
intolerance and persecution of the non-Muslim 
population the -rulers constituted 
unsurmonntable barriers against any fusion of 


the conquerors and the conquered. 


the Muslim invaders and the policy 


by 


Muslim rulers such as Alauddin, Firoz 
Tughlaq and Sikandar Lodi caused grea 
persecution of the Hindus and inflicted many 
cruelties and injustices on them. Only Muslims 
were appointed on the high administrative 
posts. The Hindus were not allowed to worship 
openly. They were discriminated in every 
matter and were considered inferior to 
Muslims. The Jazia tax was imposed on the 
Hindus. Originally, Brahmanas were exempted 
from paying this tax but Sultan Firoz Tughlaq 
imposed this tax upon them also. The Sultans 
hoped that the discriminatory treatment and 
economic pressure would make the bulk oí 
the Hindus embrace Islam but this wish of 
theirs was not fulfilled. 

However, close contacts between the two 
over such a long period brought about changes 
in the social lives of both. The idea of the 
brotherhood of Islam and equality of its 
adherents had a powerful appeal for the low 
cases among the Hindus who were looked 
down upon by the people of high castes and 
there were large scale conversions especially 
in Bengal. Islam minimized the importance 9 
birth and heredity and its influence quickened 
in Hinduism the feelings of social equality and 
brotherhood. 


EFFECT OF ISLAM ON 
HINDU CASTE SYSTEM 


The immediate result of the Muslim conques! 
was the rigidity of the caste system. Caste 
rules were framed in such a way that "° 
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loophole was left for any intrusion by outsiders 


who were declared Mlechchhas or 
untouchables. But in the long run the Islamic 
ideas of brotherhood and equality tended to 
break these barriers through the teachjngs of 
religious reformers like Ramanand, Kabir, 


Chaitanya, Nanak, Dadu and others. 
EFFECT OF CASTE SYSTEM ON MUSLIMS 


The caste system has not left the Indian 
Muslims unaffected. The Syed, the Sheikh, the 
Pathan, the Malik, the Momin, the Mansoor 
and a host of other caste names may be 
mentioned to show the divisions among the 
Muslims. In most cases these Muslims marrv 
within their own group. 


EFFECT OF ISLAM ON 
POSITION OF WOMEN 


Due to the seclusion and low status of women 
in the Muslim society and law and the sense 
of insecurity that followed the invasions of the 
Muslims Hindu women were forced to seek 
refuge in their homes, and the adoption of 
Pardah greatly influenced the life of Hindu 
women besides reducing their status. 

In the royal harems of Hindu rulers, the 
Pardah system was rigidly enforced. The 
queens of Raja Rudra Pratap of Puri used to 
visit Chaitanya in covered palanquins. Akbar 
issued orders that young women should always 
move out only in Pardah. 

The evil practice of child infanticide also 
started due to the influence of the Muslims. 
Child marriage of the Hindu girls became 
prevalent to avoid their kidnapping by the 
Muslims. 


EFFECT ON SLAVERY 


Muslim rulers kept men and women as slaves. 
Alauddin Khilji had as many as 84,000 slaves. 
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As a result of contact with the Muslim rulers 
the Hindu rulers also began to appoint a large 
number of male and female slaves in their 
palaces and the condition of slaves also 
deteriorated in this period. 


EFFECT OF HINDU SOCIETY 
ON THE MUSLIMS 


The influence exerted by the Hindus on the 
Muslim social life and custom was no less 
remarkable. At the birth of a child, even in 
Muslim families, songs are sung as among 
the Hindus and the mother is considered to 
be impure for fixed days after the birth of a 
child. At the time of marriage the pomp and 
procession, feasts and festivities, the songs 
sung by women, the presents, the practical 


jokes and the playful practices are all alike in 


both the communities. 

Muslims became monogamous as a result 
of contact with the Hindus. Remarriage of 
widows became rare under Hindu influence. 
Even some Muslim women committed Jauhar 
which was a Rajput custom. 


EFFECT OF ISLAM ON DRESS 
AND AMUSEMENTS 


Muslim villager of Bihar or Bengal or 
Punjab or U.P. wears a dress which is 
indistinguishable from that of his Hindu 
compatriot. The pyjamas are worn by a 
majority of Muslims but the Hindus also wear 
pyjamas. The ornaments worn by women are 
common to both communities. Achkan and 
Salwar, no doubt, owe their introduction to 
Muslim influence but many Hindus now wear 
these clothes. 

Hunting, hawking, chaughan (polo) and 
many other games became Mohammadanized 


in form and technique. 
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EFFECT OF ISLAM ON GARDENING 


In gardening the Mughal rulers contributed to 
developing a sense of balance, harmony and 
precision. Many Hindu rulers imitated the plan 
of these gardens. 


EFFECT OF ISLAM ON FOOD 


The Muslims were accustomed to sumptuous 
dinners and sometimes as many as 100 dishes 
were served on their table. There is no doubt 
that many new preparations were introduced 
in Indian diet as a result of the contact of the 
Hindus with the Muslims. 


EFFECT OF ISLAM ON INDIAN ECONOMY 


(a) Agriculture. Agriculture did not flourish as 
a result of discriminatory and highly repressive 
policy of assessment and the measures 
adopted by the lowly paid and generally corrupt 
officials for its realization under the Sultanate. 
None of the Sultans except Firoz Tughlaq, took 
any steps for the improvement and 
development of agriculture. Most of the 
farmers were non-Muslims, who according to 
the generally followed Turko-Afghan policy of 
administration, were to be persecuted till they 
were either converted or exterminated. 

(b) Trade. An important result of the 
advent of Islam was the restoration of contact 
with the outside world. Hundreds of traders 
from Bukhara and Samarkand, Balkh and 
Khurasan, Khwarizm and Persia and travellers 
from: Europe poured into India. The Mughal 
government facilitated and fostered 
commercial relations with European nations 
as well and allowed them to establish their 
factories in coastal towns. This resulted not 
only in commercial contacts but also in an 
exchange of ideas, customs, and traditions and 
even led to a quickening of contemporary local 


. thought. ii 
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(c) Handicrafts. During the two hundreq 
years of Mughal rule towns and Cities 
prospered while the peasants in the Villages 
suffered from excessive taxation and Kom 
oppressive measures of collection. They Were 
often compelled to abandon the country and 
seek a more tolerable mode of existence 


i l in 
the towns. In the imperial kārkhānās 


luxury 
goods of great value and beauty were produceq 
but low wages and oppression was the lot of 
the skilled workmen. 


EDUCATION AND LEARNING 


The famous universities and centres of 
learning had grown stagnant before the advent 
of the Muslim rule and such that had survived 
were destroyed by the Muslim conquerers. The 
Muslim conquerors introduced a new system 
of education through the media of Arabic and 
Persian but in spite of the establishment of a 
large number of madarssars they served only 
a small section of the people. The non-Muslim 
majority was not admitted to these institutions. 
It was only during Sikandar Lodi's rule that 
the Hindus connected with the courts of 
Muslim rulers commenced to study Persian 
literature. 


COMING OF PAPER TO INDIA 


According to Abdul Qadir paper came to India 
about the 10th century A.D. This factor greatly 
helped in the development of education. It now 
became possible to produce manuscript copie 
of works in various branches and thus facilitate 
teaching and learning. It also led to thé 
foundation of a large number of libraries. For 
example, Jalal-ud-din Khalji established 4 
library at Delhi, the Bahmani kings one al 
Ahmadnagar and Mahmud Gawan another at 
Bidar. 

A few Sanskrt works were translated int? 
Persian and for the first time a number of 
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historical works were written. In Bengal the 
rulers got many Sanskrt works such as 
Mahabharata, Bhagavata Purana and others 
translated into Bengali. This period also 
marked a great development of modern 
languages such as Hindi, Gujarati, Marathi etc. 
Amir Khusarau (1255-1325) the famous 
Persian poet composed many Hindi verses. 
Towards the end of this period Urdu began 
to be developed as a result of increasing 
contacts between the  hindus and 
Muhammadans. This was the result of the 
synthesis of Hindi words and expressions with 
words of Persian and even Turkish origin. 


DEVELOPMENT OF HINDI AND 
OTHER INDIAN LANGUAGES 


Prthviraj Raso by Chand Bardai was perhaps 
the first work in Hindi. The Hindi verses of 
Amir Khusarau were followed by the Padmavat 
(completed in 1540) of Jayasi and the 
Ramacharitamanasa of Tulsi Das. (1574 A.D). 
The religious poems of reformers like Kabir 
(1425-1518 A.D), Dadu (C.A.D. 1600), Nanak 
(1469-1538 A.D) Namdeva (born 1270 A.D.) 
and others greatly helped the growth of Indian 
languages. 

The peace and prosperity of Akbar's reign 
gave a literary stimulous and there was a 
sudden growth of vernacular literature in all 
the states. A number of good works were 
produced in Bengali, Marathi, Punjabi, Sindhi 
and Eastern Hindi. Vidyapati's songs 1 
Maithili. Chandidasa's in Bengali, Miras 
poems in Rajasthani and Nathswami's in 
Maharashtri were not only popular but 
recognized literary works. 

History. The Arabs kept à regular record 
of their campaigns and activities in whatever 
part of the world they went. The advent of the 
Muslims led to the production of a large 
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number of chronicles which serve as a very 
authentic source of the history of the period. 
As a result of Akbar’s orders Abul Fazl's 
famous works Akbarnama and Ain-i-Akbari 
were written, Nizamuddin Ahmad’s Tabaqat- 
i-Akbari, Abdul Qadir Badauni's Muntakhab- 
ut-Tawarikh and a number of other historical 
works were compiled while Rajatarangini, the 
history of Kashmir, was translated into Persian. 

Akbar tried to reform and regulate the 
educational methods for the teaching of Arabic 
and Persian on the one hand and Sanskrt on 
the other. The adoption of Persian as the court 
language provided a great incentive for the 
Hindus to take up the study of this language. 
Before long the Hindus became so proficient 
in Persian as to be appointed even to posts 
which were concerned with drafting of 
Farmanas or royal orders. 

During the reign of Akbar and Jahangir 
and to a limited extent in Shahjahan's time 
scholars were commissioned to translate 
works from Sanskrt and other languages into 
Persian. Such work was done by the 
collaboration of Persian and Sanskrt scholars. 

Akbar's reign also marked a great 
development of Persian literature both prose 
and poetry. During the reigns of Jahangir and 
Shahjahan there were no marked 
developments in the literary field. 


IMPACT OF ISLAM ON HINDUISM 


Religion 

Brahmanical religion failed to provide any 
bulwark against the onslaughts of the Muslim 
invaders. Demolition and destruction of the 
large number of temples all over the land by 
the Muslim conquerors, and large scale 
conversions shook the convictions of a section 
of the Hindüs in the infallibility of their 
religious beliefs. The emphatic stress of Islam 
on the Unity of God influenced the outlook of 
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some reformers! of the Hindti religion during 
this period. They advocated that the true 
religion consists in Bhakti or devotion to God, 
and not in the practice of rituals. They also 
denounced caste by birth. The disciples of 
these reformers included both Hindus and 
Muslims. The teachings of these reformers 
went a long way in bringing Hindus and 
Muslims together. The Süfis who migrated to 
India with the Muslim traders after the 
conquest of India by the Muslims, spread the 
ideas of Islamic philosophy and mysticism 
through the length and breadth of India. The 
names of Khwajah Muin-ud-Din Chishti of 
Ajmer, Baba Farid of Pak Patan and Saiyed 
Gesudaraz of the Deccan deserve special 
mention. 

The Muslim mystic who sets out upon the 
path of union or absorption always needs a 
spiritual guide, for if a man has no teacher his 
Imam is Satan. Hindu scriptures also abound 
in references to the necessity of a Guru who is 
to guide the disciple through the difficult and 
rigorous discipline he has to go through. 

It would, however, be historically incorrect 
to say that these monotheistic and anti-caste 
movements among the Hindus originated in 
Islam. It was indeed the Upanisads which 
propounded the idea of oneness of God. So 
what really happened after the Muslim 
conquest was a re-emphasis on the essential 
monotheistic character of the idea of God the 
superiority of the path of devotion over 
ritualistic sacrifice. 

But from the time of Devala (early eighth 
century A.D) to Todarmal in the time of Akbar, 
Hindu law was being continuously changed with 
the object of strengthening the social bonds 
and of providing Hindüism with a defensive 
AXIDOULD. Se eee T : 

__ The orthodoxy, deep faith and pride of the 


. Muslims in their religion had their 
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repurcussion on the Hindüs also. The Hing 
; ü 
rulers of Rajasthan like Rana Hamir, Kumbh 

d 
te wa Que s NOR BN Fee com ; 
Sangram Singh and those of \ ijayanagar lik. 
Krishnadeva Raya and Rama Raya displayed 
their valour as champions of Dharma. It was ; 
direct outcome of India's contact with Islam 
that to support and safeguard Hindi religion 
and society was their main aim in life, 


INFLUENCE OF HINDUISM ON ISLAM 


The Muslim conquerors adapted themselves 
to the political, social and religious conditions 
of this country. Many of them had to follow a 
policy of religious toleration towards the 
Hindus. Some Muslim rulers married the 
daughters of Hindu rulers. These married 
women were also influenced by Islam. The 
Hindus who had become converts to Islam 
could not give up completely their traditional 
beliefs. Other Muslims also adopted many 
Hindu customs. They started celebrating the 
festival of Sabe Barat in imitation of the Siva: 
ratri festival of the Hindus, Tazia processions 
are found only in India. It is most probably an 
imitation of the religious processions of the 
Hindus. Akbar put Tilak on his forehead like 
the Hindus. He had great regard for the Rakhi 
festival of the Hindus. 


EFFECT OF HINDUISM ON SUFIS 


The Süfi saints like the Hindus laid emphasis 
on love and devotion. T hey adopted a life oi 
simplicity and piety. They did not differentiate 
between the Hindus and the Muslims. In fac 
it was a faith for persons who were free from 
religious intolerance and tolerance is a chief 


characteristié of Hindu culture..Khwaja Mum: 


ud-din Chishti, Shikh Salim Chishti, Malik 
Muhammad Jayasi etc. were reverenced both 
by the Hindus and the Muslims. 
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EFFECT OF HINDUISM 
ON MUSLIM RULERS 


Several Muslim rulers respected Hindu saints 
and Sadhus. The Sultan of Kashmir used to 
go to the temple of Amarnath and Saradadevi. 
Some Muslim rulers granted waqfs for the 
maintenance of Hindu institutions. Many 
Muslim rulers began to appoint Hindus on 
important posts. The Muslim rulers of Bijapur, 
Golconda and Bengal appointed Hindus on 
high posts in administration. Muhammad 
Tughluq appointed a Hindu named Sri Raj as 
his Wazir. 


GRANTS TO HINDU RELIGIOUS 
INSTITUTIONS 
BY MUSLIM RULERS 


Adil Shahi, Kutub Shahi and Asaf Shahi 
dynasties made a number of grants to 
Brahmanas. Similarly the Maratha rulers made 
endowments to Muslim places of worship. 
Muhammad Shah of Delhi made a grant of 
large zamindari to the Mahant of Bodh Gaya. 
Even Aurangzeb by his firmans gave grants to 
the priests of the famous temple of 
Mahesvarnath and to priests in the village of 
Basti. On the other hand, the Hindus even now 
assemble in large numbers at the Dargah of a 
Muslim saint on the occasion of Urs fairs at 
places like Ajmer Shareef, Bihar Shareef, 
Manes Shareef and Phulwari Shareet. Hindu 
masses join the Muslim celebrations of 
Muharram all over north India. 


ART AND ARCHITECTURE 
Simplicity and severity were the main 
characteristics of the Islamic architecture. The 
composition of lines and angles was uppermost 
in an Indian architect’s mind. Another 
Important feature of Indian architecture was 
the exuberance of sculpture decoration. The 
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impact of Islamic architecture is most visible 
in the buildings of the North where the 
Saracenic emphasis on harmony and form 1s 
blended with Indian emphasis on splendor and 
decoration. 

There were three important factors which 
led to the amalgamation of the foreign and 
indigenous styles of architectures : (1) the 
Muslim rulers had to employ Indian architects 
and masons (2) the early Muslim rulers used 
the material of Hindu temples in making their 
mosques and tombs and (3) some Muslim 
rulers converted Hindu and Jain temples into 
mosques, by making necessary alterations. 

Soon after the conquest of north India the 
Muslims started building imposing mosques 
and minarets not only to provide for their 
religious needs but also as symbols of conquest 
for impressing the Indians with the majesty of 
their power. The earliest buildings of the Slave 
dynasty were the great Quwwat-ul-Islam 
mosque with the magnificent Qutab Minar at 
Delhi and the Qutbi mosque at Ajmer out of 
the materials that became available from the 
demolished Hindu and Jain temples. Soon 
after as the Muslim conquest spread many 
mosques, forts, palaces, etc., were built not 
only in Delhi but also in provincial capitals. 

While the Hindu system of construction 
was based on column and architrave the 
Muslims in India employed arches and vaults. 
Strength and grace were the outstanding 
characteristics of Hindu architecture. The 
earlier buildings of the Sultanate period at 
Delhi bear a definite stamp of the traditions 
of Hindu architecture. Buildings of a later date, 
however, are marked by their breadth and 
spaciousness. Pendative and squint arches 
domes, minars, half domed double portals are 
characteristic of these buildings. In short, this 
period marked the evolution and development 
of a new-type of Hindu-Muslim architecture in 


which the simple severity of the Muslim 
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architecture was toned down, and the plastic 
exuberance of the Hindu was restrained. The 
craftsmanship, ornamental richness and 
general design remained Hindu, the arches, 
the domes plain walls and spacious interiors 
were features of Muslim architecture. 

Fatehpur Sikri and the tombs of Akbar 
and Itmad-ud-Daula remain specimens of an 
imperfect fusion. Taj Mahal is a living 
monument of the perfect synthesis of the 
Islamic and Indian styles of architecture. 

The influence of Saracenic style 1s visible 
not only in the monuments but also in the 
utilitarian works—houses, streets, bathing 
places and even in the places of worship. 

The spirit of synthesis which manifested 
itself in many spheres was best expressed in 
the field of architecture. The distinctive 
features of the Muslim architecture were 
massive and extensive buildings impressive 
domes, tall minarets, lofty portals, open 
courtyards and massive walls bereft of 
sculpture. The Hindu architecture on the other 
hand was characterised by stability, majesty, 
magnificence, sublimity and infinite richness. 
As a result of the synthesis of these two styles 
a new style of architecture developed which is 
called Indo-Muslim architecture. 


MUSIC 


By combining the Indian Veena and the Iranian 
Tambüra. Amir Khusrau (1253-1325) was able 
to produce the Sitar. The tabla is nothing but 
a modification of Indian Mrdanga. A fusion of 
Hindu and Iranian systems led to the evolution 
of light songs, like qawwali instead of only 
classical strains. la 

There was a large number of musicians 
attached to Akbar's court, the chief being 
Tansen. During Akbar's reign ragas were 
considerably modified under foreign influence. 
They were on the whole to the advantage of 


een 
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music and helped to give northern MUSIC son 
` le 


of the more pleasing characteristics. Mus; 
continued to flourish durine the ve; 


Jahangir and Shahjahan. 


PAINTING 


The Indo-Saracenic school of painting is One 
of the richest contributions to Indian culture 
It showed Chinese influence. Intense 
individuality, proper spacing and symmetry 
were the characteristics of Chinese art. In 
India these Chinese characteristics were 
rapidly dropped. ‘The scenes and features were 
Indianized. It also led to the development of a 
number of sub-styles such as the Ràjput and 
'ahan styles which were greatly influenced by 
ancient Hindu ideals while the Deccan, 
Lucknow, Kashmir and Patna styles of painting 
had predominantly Muslim characteristics. 

Not only talented Persian artists, like Mir 
Saiyed Ali of Tabriz and Khwaja Abdus Samad 
of Shiraz, but Hindu artists such as 
Daswanath, Basawan and others were trained 
to execute miniatures for the illuminated 
manuscripts of Zafarnama, Razmnama, etc. 
Painting of portraits, scenes and animals 
reached their zenith during Jahangir's reign. 
By that date two main schools of painting, the 
Mughal and the Rajput, could be distinguished: 
The Mughal school is also called Indo-Persian. 
The Rajput school is essentially Hindu in 
expression. Both these schools, however, were 
influenced by one another, and as in the case 
of architecture, a synthesis of the two schools 
was gradually brought about. 


MEDICINE 


The Unàni system of medicine was introduced 
into India by the Muslims. The large number 
of Hakims attached to the royal courts and 
often holding high mansabs, provided 2 
additional and relatively cheap agency 0 
rendering medical aid to the sick. 


Impact of Islàm on Indian Culture 


We have discussed above the impact of 
(slam on the administrative system, social life, 
economy, education and learning, religion and 
art and. architecture of India. It has not been 
a one way traffic. In manv social, economic or 
spiritual aspects of life, if Hindus have been 
influenced. by their Muslim brethren, the 
Muslims have not remained unaffected. It is 
thus clear that inspite of all differences and 
distinctions that exist between Hindus and 
Muslims both have laboured and lived to 
develop a synthetic culture which is the Indian 
culture and which at once distinguishes an 
Indian from any foreigner coming from the 
West or the East. 

The long association, the growth of 
converted Indo-Muslim community, the 
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demand for peace, justice, security and 
efficient administration, the spirit of tolerance. 
the desire to admire, assimilate each other's 
custom, broader and tolerating outlook of the 
Hindu and Muslim saints and their attempts 
to unify the two communities, some Muslim 
rulers' liberal patronage to fine arts ancl 
literature and influence of several liberal 
movements in Medieval India, led the synthesis 
of Hindu and Muslim communities to imbibe 
each others’ thoughts, traditions and customs, 
resulting in many important changes in Indian 
society. 


Reference 


1. Please see Chapter 4 for the details of the 
Bhakti movement. 


QUESTIONS 


l. Discuss the effect of muslim conquest on Indian 
administration during the Sultanate and the Mughal 
period. 

9. How was the social life of the Hindus affected by 
the conquest of northern India by the Muslims? 

3. What was the effect of Hindu society on the Indian 
Muslims? 

4. Describe critically the effect of the conquest of 

northern India by the muslims on Indian economy. 

“The Muslim conquest of northern India ruined the 

educational system and learning of the Hindus?” 

Elaborate the above statement by giving suitable 

examples. 


or 


6. Discuss the development of Hindi and other 
modern Indian languages during the 15th and 16th 
centuries of Christian era. 


~I 


Describe critically the impact of Islam on 
Hinduism and the influence of Hinduism on Islam. 
Discuss the development of Indo-muslim 
architecture bring out the changes which had taken 
place as a result of the synthesis of the Islamic 
and Indian styles of architecture. 

9. “The Indo-Saracenic school of painting is one of 
the richest contributions to Indian culture.” 
Elaborate the above statement. 


on 


Chapter 6 
Bhakti Movement : Kabir, Nanaka and Chaitanya 


EARLY HISTORY OF THE 
BHAKTI MOVEMENT 


The feeling of bhakti or devotion can be traced 


back to the Rgveda. It is the very first hymn of 


the Rgveda which gives expression to a feeling 
of intimacy with the highest god. It is said ‘O 
Agni be easy of access to us as a father is to 
his son’. In the Katha Upanisad it is said that 
the divine help, the reward to bhakti, is 
necessary before one can be saved. The Sveta- 
Svatara Upani$ad speaks of the highest 
devotion to God. In the four in century B.C. 
Panini refers to the object of devotion in the 
Astadhyayi (VI, 23). The earliest god 
connected with bhakti is Visnu-Krsna. In the 
Bhagavadgita there is emphasis on love and 
devotion to God. The attitude of love to the 
Supreme God continued to be recommended 
in the Bhagavata Purana. 

The downfall of Hindu political power in 
northern India was a stunning blow to 
Hinduism. For over one hundred years 
Hinduism lay prostrate before the invader, 
deprived of political, social and intellectual 
leadership. Slowly Hinduism recovered from 
the conquest and everywhere in Hindustan an 
‘intellectual and moral revival of Hindusim 
becomes visible. Hindusim seems to have cast 
off her lethargy and set herself deliberately to 
a process of reorganization. Prior to the 
Muslim invasion Sankara had successfully 
: refashioned Hindu doctrines. Later the great 


= ~ Acharyas Ramanuja, Madhva and others 





further strengthened these cloctrines by thei 
teachings. 


THE NATURE OF THE 
BHAKTI MOVEMENT 


Generally speaking the religious movement of 
this period 1300-1550 A.D. were non-ritualistic, 
based on Bhakti and emphasised a theism 
which was essentially Hindu but reflected the 
vigorous monotheism of Islam. It is the One 
Supreme that is the Bhakta’s object of 
adoration, it is This grace and compassion 
that the devotee is asked to seek for salvation. 
All Bhakti cults are essentially monotheistic. 
It is immaterial whether he is called Siva, 
Krsna or Devi. They all symbolise the One 
and the Eternal. It is the religion, philosophy 
and social thinking that were created during 
this revival which enabled Hinduism to 
reassert itself in the following period that 
followed and gradually regain its preeminent 
position India. In the religious life of India the 
glory of the period is most resplendent. 
Ramanand, Kabir, Mira, and Vallabhacharya 
in the north, Chaitanya in Bengal, Madhya: 
Vedanta Desika and numerous others in the 
south give to the religious life of the period 4 
vitality which Hinduism never seems to have 
enjoyed before. | 

We have discussed above one chief 
characteristic of the Bhakti movement namely 
belief in one God who could be worshipped by 
a devotee by love and devotion irrespective 0 
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the name one gave to that Supreme reality. 

The second characteristic of the Bhakti 
movement was that there was no need to 
worship idols or to perform elaborate ritals 
for seeking his grace. 

The third feature on which the Bhakti 
saints laid stress was the equality of all castes. 
There was no distinction of high or low as far 
as the devotion to God was concerned. 

The fourth feature was the emphasis which 
these saints laid on Hindu-Muslim unity. 
According to these saints all men irrespective 
of their religion are equal in the eyes of God. 

The saints preached in the language of 
the common people. They did not use Sanskrt 
which was the language of the cultured few. 

These saints laid stress on purity of heart 
and practice of virtues like truth, honesty, 
kindness, charity. According to these saints 
God could be realized only by virtuous man. 
God 


Even a 


These saints considered as 


omnipresent and omnipotent. 
householder could realise God by love and 
devotion. 

Some saints regarded God as formless 
(Nirguna) while others consider him as having 
different forms (Saguna). 

The basic principles of the Bhakti 
movement namely love and devotion to one 
personal god and the unity of God were mainly. 
Hindu but as a result of contact with Islam 
more emphasis was laid on these principles 
than performance of outward rituals such as 
Yajiias, fasts, going to sacred places, bathing 
in the Ganges or worship of images. The 
Movement had two main objects in view. One 
was to reform Hindu religion to enable it 
withstand the onslaught of Islamic propaganda. 
The second was to bring about a compromise 


between Hinduism and Islam. 
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FACTORS WHICH HELPED THE 
DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE BHAKTI MOVEMENT 


There were a number of factors which 
contributed to the rise and growth of the Bhakti 
movement during the medieval period. 

The first important factor was the 
destruction of Hindu temples by the invaders. 
They destroved idols of Hindu gods and 
goddesses. The Hindus lost faith in the 
infallibility of their religious rites and, 
therefore, chose the path of love and devotion. 

The second factor was the persecution of 
Hindus bv the Muslim rulers, who tried to 
convert them to Islam and imposed jaziya if 
thev were not prepared to become followers 
of Islàm. 

The third factor was the ill treatment of 
the lower classes in Hindu society by the 
persons of upper castes. The people of the 
lower castes had to suffer injustice and 
cruelties. So the teachings of the Bhakti saints 
who preached equality of castes as far as the 
devotion to God was concerned appealed to 
the people of lower castes. 

The fourth factor was the elaborate rituals 
which the common man disliked. The Bhakti 
saints preached the path of devotion and 
discarded all rituals hence it appealed to the 
common man. 

The fifth factor was the enthusiasm an 
inspiration of the Bhakti saints. They tried to 
remove the evils of Hindu society and gave it 
a new vigour and vitality. 

The sixth factor was the inner vitality of 
Hindu religion which resulted in an intellectual 
and moral revival of Hinduism which affected 
every aspect of thought and generated new 
moral forces which helped to revitalise Hindu 
life and gave it the dynamism which enabled 
it to reassert itself in due course. In the sphere 
of religion and normal thinking in law, in 
literature and even in political ideals, a new 
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life came into being in India by the middle of 


the 16th century which K.M. Panikkar termed 
the first Indian Renaissance. 


SAINTS OF BHAKTI MOVEMENT 


Ramaànuja 


The first great exponent of Bhakti was 
Ramanuja. He lived in the eleventh century. 
He asked his followers to worship Visnu. He 
did not believe in Sankara's Advaita doctrine 
according to which the universal soul and the 
individual souls are one. According to 
Ramanuja the individual souls emanate from 
him but are not essentially one with the 
Supreme Reality. He, therefore, preached that 
the individual! souls should seek His grace by 
love and devotion to him. His teachings 


appealed to large numbers of men in South 
India. 


Ramananda 


Ramananda flourished in North India in 
the fourteenth century. He entirely discarded 
the theory of caste system by birth. He 
preached the worship of Rama and Sita. 


Persons of all castes became his disciples. 


f wT 


Among his chief disciples there was a barber, 
a chamar and a weaver. He preached in Hindi 
which was the language of the common man 
in northern India. His followers are 
worshippers of Rama whom they regard an 
incarnation of Visnu. The chief centre of the 
followers of Ramananda is Ayodhya. Of all the 


disciples of Ramanand Kabir is the most 
famous. 


Kabira 


We have no historical information about 


the life of Kabir. According to tradition he 
was the illegitimate son of a Brahmana widow. 





her shame she threw the child in a 
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pond called the Lahar Talao at Banara 
=e C neas 
Muslim weaver named Nirü saw him 4 


: | ! ; and tog 
pity on him and carried him to his home wher 
? er. 


; ? : took up his 
father’s trade but found time to mor | 


philosophise. 

His Teachings : Hindu-Muslim Unity, He 
tried for a synthesis of Islam and Hinduism 
by preaching communal harmony, 


his wife brought him up with great 
and care. When he grew up he 


alise ang 


and 
stressing those virtues which were common to 


both religions. The whole background y 
Kabir's thought was Hindu. He speaks o 
Rama. He seeks freedom from transmigration 
and hopes to attain the true path by means of 
Bhakti. But he makes no distinction between 
the Hindu and the Turk, whom he Says are po 
of the same clay and who are striving b 
different routes to reach the same goal. The 
constructive part of Kabira’s mission was to 
lay out a common path on which both Hindus 
and Muslims could tread together. According 
to Kabir, the Guru is as important as God 
Himself. He says ‘Consider the Guru as 
Govinda (God). 

Against Idol Worship and Rituals. He was 
against idol worship and has an aversion fot 
religious controversy and rituals and 
superstitions. He considered visits to place 
of pilgrimage useless. He equally condemned 
the Muslim rituals and hajj to Makka. He 
remonstrated the Muslims for slaughter ol 
cows and Brahmanas for performing sacrifice 
involving slaughter of animals. He ridicule? 
the Muslim practice of circumcision and 
Brahmanas for wearing the sacred thread. He 
also criticised the Sraddha feasts. 

Against Caste System. Kabira refused © 
accept caste system by birth. He refused © 
recognize the superiority of Brahmanas 23 2] 
caste. He advocated perfect equality of Sidra | 
and Brahmanas. Both were born in the same 
way. All are children of the same 69^. 
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According to Kabir one who meditates on God 
is a Brahmana because of his good conduct 
and not because he was born in a Brahmana 
family. 

The of Kabir’s social 
philosophy was that humanity 1s a sacred trust 
of the Almighty. The influence of his teachings 
spread to Punjab, Gujarat and Bengal and it 
continued to spread even under the Mughal 


main theme 


rule. 

Kabir’s Poetry. Kabira's poetry is steeped 
in Bhakti, the religion of love. Written in the 
popular Hindi the songs of Kabir are 
deliberately addressed to the people. He 
vehemently criticised the Hindu priests and 
the gazis for asking people to practise rituals 
which according to Kabira are useless. The 
God whom he proclaimed was neither in Kaba 
nor in Kailaga. The simple union with Divine 
Reality, according to him, was independent 
both of ritual and of bodily austerities. 

Code of Ethics. He condemned pride and 
selfishness. One should cultivate the quality of 
humility. He appreciated the simplicity of the 
poor and condemned the vanity and pride of 
the rich. By such condemnation Kabir 
preached the common brotherhood of man. 
According to him economic inequalities are 
due to one’s own actions. Man should always 
do good deeds to gain their reward. Kabira 
despised a miser and advised the rich to be 
generous and benevolent to the needy. 

Kabira's teachings were directed to the 
attinment of two main objectives namely 
inward spirituality to the exclusion of outward 
ritualism and the conciliation between the 
Hindus and the Muslims. He condemned 
plurality of gods, criticised dogmatism of every 
religion and stressed oneness of God. He was 
à great social reformer. His teachings had a 
profound influence on the masses. His 
disciples called Kabir-panthis continued the 
traditions of Kabir by reciting his Ramainis 
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Sakhas and Sakhis to the people. His poetry 
added strength to the current of emotional 
integration which was started by saints like 
Ramanand. The tangible result of Kabir's 
teachings was that they widened the outlook 
of the people and opened avenues for mutual 
adjustment between Hindus and Muslims. 


Guru Nanaka (1469-1538) 


Life. Nanaka was born in 1469 in the 
village to Talwandi, modern Nankana, in the 
Sheikhupura district of West Punjab. His 
parents belonged to Khatri caste. His father 
Kalu was the Patwari of the village. Nanaka 
was educated in the village school. From his 
boyhood he showed a religious bent of mind 
and paid no attention to his studies. 

Unity of God. Nanaka shared the full 
electric spirit of his times. He used both Hindu 
and Muslim names for God, Rama, Govinda, 
Hari, Murari, Rab and Rahim. He wanted to 
demolish the wall that stood in the way of 
conciliation of the Hindus and the Muslims. 
His one mission in life was to unite the two 
communities. 

His Social Ethics. He wanted to establish 
the religion of truth and remove evil. He wished 
to protect the poor and avoid , unnecessary 
killing of all creatures. He held that it was a 
sheer folly to think in terms of caste. A man 
was to be revered for his devotion to God and 
not for his position in society, he says, "God 
knoweth man's virtues and inquireth not his 
caste. In the next world there is no caste. He 
preached that one should avoid greed, untruth 
and stealing." 

Nanak was not in favour of retirement from 
active life. A devotee of God, according to 
him need not lead an idle and passive life. He 
praises the agricultural labourer who cultivates 
the field while sweat trickles down his cheeks 
and body. According to Nanaka the agricultural 
labourer’s work is his real devotion to God 
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because everyone eats of his earnings. 

He condemned who 
counterfeit goods or accumulated wealth by 
unlawful menas. He also condemned those who 
hoarded goods to amass wealth. 

According to Nanaka a man is the maker 
of his destiny. A man’s fate is decided by his 
own acts. One should not beg. One should live 
by honest labour. Nanaka did not consider 
women impure. He condemned those iaw- 
givers who reviled the female sex. He advised 
women to be devoted worshippers of their God 
and devoted companions of husbands and lead 
a virtuous and chaste life. 

His Religious Ideas. Nanaka regarded 
himself as the prophet of God, who received 
from His door step the signs, the chapters 
and traditions of the prophet. He drew his 
followers from among both the Hindus and 
the Mushms. He started the free community 
kitchen, called Guru ka langar. All his followers 
irrespective of their caste were persuaded to 
eat together. It was meant to inculcate the 
feeling of equality and brotherhood among his 
followers. He did not believe in contamination 
of food by the touch of a person of a lower 
caste. 

He preached that his followers should have 
firm faith in one God, who is the supreme 
truth. He is the creator. He is omnipresent. 
He is not born nor does He die to be born 
again. He is unseen, Infinite, Inaccessible, 
Inapprehenshible. He has no lust. He is pure, 
endless and all light. He discarded the worship 
of images. He educated people to distinguish 
Superstitions from true religion. He 
condemned superstitions and formalism of 
beth Hinduism and Islam. According to him 
Ganges water, the study of eighteen Puranas 
or the four Vedas or giving alms on holy days, 
or keeping fast and performing religious 
ceremonies is not true religion. To know God 
man should cultivates such virtues as kindness, 
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He considered education essential for the 
attainment of true and complete life, Tru 
education helps the soul to unfold itself like ; 
lotus of countless petals. 

The universalism of Nanaka’s message 
and reasonableness of his precepts brought 
about a moral renaissance in India. He 
preached to the high and the low without an; 
distinction of caste or creed. Nanaka’s mission 
was to reform the Hindu religion on the basis 
of unity of Godhead and bring about friendh 
relations between the Hindus and the Muslims 
The entire teachings of Guru Nanaka are bu 
a synthesis of the fundamental principles o 
Hinduism and Islam. By bringing up Kabir 
was a Muslim and by birth Nanaka a Hindu, 
yet they are both products of the fusion which 
was going on despite outward separation. 
Nanaka won the hearts of people by hi 
transparent sympathy, characertistic humili! 
and infinite forbearance. 


Teachings of Guru Nanaka 


l. There is one God. He is suprem 
truth. He is the creator. He P 
omnipresent. He is not born. He b 
formless, unseen, infinite 
inaccessible, inapprehensible, ant 
pure. The whole light is his. 

2. He discarded worship of images: 


3. He regarded himsel as the prophe 
of God. ; 
4. The Hindu and Muslim saints are che 
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diwāns in attendance upon the 
preserver. 

5. He used both Hindu and Muslim 
nomenclature for God—Ràma, 
Govinda, Hari, Murari, Rab and 
Rahim. 

6. He tried to unite the Hindus and the 
Muslims in an unbreakable bond of 
love and mutual understanding. He 
considered Hinduism and Islam as 
two ways but the God of both is one. 


7. He emphasized unaffected faith in 
Guru and loving devotion to God. 

8. He condemned superstitions and 
formalism of both Hinduism and 


Islam. 

9. He rejected practice of austerities, 

fast, wearing sacred thread or ragged 

clothes and considered going about 

bathing at the places of pilgrimage 

as useless. 

He laid emphasis on moral virtues 

as contentment, 
continence, truth, benevolence, faith, 
honesty, humanity and civility. 
According to Nanaka Truth is higher 
than everything but higher sull is 
truthful conduct. 

ll. He regarded all men as children of 
the same God and taught sympathy 
and compassion for the whole of 


such mercy, 


human race. 

12. He was against caste system. 
According to him a man should be 
honoured for his devotion to God and 
not for his social position. He did 
not like the haughty attitude of the 
highborn priestly class and started 
common kitchen for all his followers 
to remove caste distinctions. 


13. He condemned those who regarded 
women as impure. 
14. According to Nanaka man is the 
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maker of his own fortune. There is 
nothing like predestination. 

15. He considered education essential 
for the attainment of true and 
complete life. 


Vallabhacharya 


Life. Vallabhacharya was a Tailang 
Brahmana. He preached the worship of Visnu 
in the form of Krsna. He was born in 1479 in 
the Telugu conutry. He visited Mathura, 
Vrndaban and many other sacred places and 
finally settled at Banaras. 

His Teachings. Vallabhacharya taught that 
there was no distinction between Brahma and 
the individual soul and the latter could get rid 
of bondage by Bhakti. He asked his followers 
to offer everything in the service of Krsna. 
According to Vallabha only individuals who 
have the grace of Krsna can be successful in 
the path of devotion. He advocated the worship 
of idols of Krsna. Later the rituals of this sect 
became very complicated. Many followers of 
Vallabha composed poems on Krsna in Hindi 
and thus contributed greatly to the spread of 
Krsna cult. 


Chaitanya (1486-1533) 


Chaitanya was the greatest saint who 
preached the worship of Krsna and Radha. 
Life. Chaitanya was born at Navadwipa in 
1486. His father Jagannatha Misra was a 
religious and scholarly man and his mother 
Sachi was also a pious and religious minded 
lady. Chaitanya as a boy was an exceptionally 
brilliant student. At the early age of 15 he had 
mastered Sanskrt language literature, 
rammar and logic. At the age 22 he 
renounced the world and at the age of 30 he 
permanently settled at Puri. He wandered 
about the country, preaching the doctrine of 
love and the worship of Krsna. Thousands of 
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residents of Bengal became his followers. Love 
was so great a passion with him that the 
thought of Krsna playing upon his flute in the 
wild woods of Vrndavan threw him into an 
ecstasy. 

His Teachings. According to Chaitanya 
Krsna dwells in every soul and, therefore, gives 
respect to others, without seeking any for 
himself. He laid stress on humility and said 
that a Vaisnava should be absolutely without 
pride. His heart, full of compassion for the 
poor and the weak, melted with pity as he saw 
the sorrows of mankind. He denounced caste 
and proclaimed the universal brotherhood of 
man and the worship of Hari as the only means 
of attaining the highest bliss. He asked his 
followers to teach the lowest Chandala the 
lesson of devotion. It was why the high and the 
low, the Brahmana and the Stidra listened to 
his message and followed him. For him 
Vaisnavism was a living force, a rule of life, 
and not merely a religious principle to be 
practised by ascetics and recluses. 

Chaitanya’s concern was to exalt the 
Superiority of Krsna over all other Hindu 
deities. His cult of Krsna was also a movement 
of Hindu reformation, freeing Hinduism from 
Brahmanical oppression. He did not try to 
reform Hinduism by adopting any of the 
attractive features of Islam. He adored Krsna 
and Radha and attempted to spiritualise their 
lives in Vrindavan. Radha was conceived as 
the eternal enjoyed and Krsna as the eternal 
enjoyer. Radha was conceived not as the wife 
of Krsna but the beloved of Krsna. He 
introduced devotional music or kirtan. Every 
participant in the Kirtan was carried away by 
the torrent of religious excitement. In kirtan 
all the disciples of Chaitanya whether one was 
a Brahmana or a low caste Hindu participated. 
He recognized that the Südraàs were equally 
capable of developing spiritual personality. The 
followers of Chaitanya passed through the 
streets of Navadwip singing and dancing in a 
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brought about unity in Hindu Society. Bur T 
was a revivalist movement as it did not borrow 
any ideas from Islam. 

Removal of Caste Distinctions. Chaitanya 
had found the caste system eating into dc 
vitals of our social fabric and he and his 
followers were determined to root out the evil 
from the society. One of Chaitanya's close 
associates whom he entrusted the work of 
social reform was Nityananda. The latter 
allowed many low caste persons to become 
Chaitanya's followers. As a result of removal 
of caste distinction, many non-Brahmanas gave 
spiritual initiation even to Brahmanas in the 
post-Chaitanya age. 


A COMPARISON OF THE TEACHINGS OF 
KABIR, NANAKA AND CHAITANYA 


Guru Nanaka acknowledged Kabir as his 
spiritual teacher, and their teachings are very 
similar. The Sikhs recognize that their religion 
owes much to the doctrines of Kabir, for they 
have included many lines composed by Kabir 
in their sacred book, Adi Granth. Like Kabir, 
Guru Nanaka rejected idol worship, practice 
of austerities, fasts, wearing, ragged dresses 
and emphasized the futility of rituals at the 
cost of the spirit. He denounced the 
uselessness of wanderings and going about 
bathing at the places of pilgrimage. His 
teaching contemplates the gradual unfolding 
of the divine spark in man by the process o! 
continued remembrance of God, while carrying 
on one’s daily avocation. He like Kabir lays- 
great stress on moral principles. | 

But there are some differences as wel 
While Kabir is a believer in a personal God | 
Nanaka regards God as Nirankara (formless): | 
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Kabir regards the universe shrouded in illusion 
(maya). Nanaka considers it as created by 
God out of Himself. While Kabir sometimes 
caused offence by talking very high of himself, 
Nanaka won the hearts of people by his 
sympathy characteristic humility and infinite 
forbearance. 

Inspite of these minor differences the goal 
of Kabir and Nanaka was the same. Kabir’s 
mission was to lay out a common path which 
both Hindus and Muslims could tread together 
and the entire teachings of Guru Nanaka are 
but a synthesis of both the religions. 

Chaitanya’s concern, unlike that of Kabir 
or Nanaka, was not with bringing people to an 
understanding of a God beyond all creeds and 
formulations. Chaitanya’s main concern was 
to exalt the superiority of Krsna over all other 
Hindu deities. As such Chaitanya's movement 
was a revivalist and not a syncretic movement. 
His movement was also a movement of 
reformation of Hindu society. He did not try 
to reform Hinduism by adopting any of the 
attractive features of Islam. Another difference 
between Kabir and Chaitanya is his attitude 
towards caste system. No doubt he made 
disciples from all castes but he did not 
condemn the caste system as strongly as Kabir 
or Nanaka did. 


IMPACT OF BHAKTI MOVEMENT ON 
INDIAN SOCIETY 


The Muslim thinkers and theologians were 
critical of many rituals of Hinduism. The saints 
of the Bhakti movement tried to reform 
Hinduism so that it could withstand the 
onslaught of Islam successfully. The movement 
succeeded in realising to a great extent the 
object of bringing about the simplification of 
worship and liberalising the traditional caste 
System. The message of the Bhakti saints that 
caste by birth was no bar to religious salvation 
had its impact on the majority of Hindus. The 


movement also enriched the literature of 
modern Indian languages such as Bengali, 
Hindi, Marathi, Maithih and Gujarati ete. 

The influence of Islam leavened but did 
not alter the structure of Hindu society, which 
retains the element of exclusiveness and 
untouchability to this day. 

Bhakti movement not only prepared a 
meeting ground for the devout men of the two 
communities, but it also preached human 
equality and openly condemned caste by birth 
and elaborate rituals which were prevalent in 
Hindu society. It envisaged a society in which 
there would be justice and equality for all and 
in which men of all creeds shall be able to 
develop to their full moral and spiritual stature. 
The Bhakti saints taught universal toleration 
and brought about a revolution in social 
structure of Indian society. All the saints loved 
humanity and were devoted to God. 

The teachings of the Bhakit saints, at some 
places resulted in removal of caste 
distinctions. The lower castes could participate 
in religion on an equal footing. At some places 
even untouchables were admitted to the 
temples. Women were allowed to give spiritual 
initiation. In fact the movement brought the 
enfranchisement of women. Formalities of 
religion were strongly criticised and an attempt 
was made for Hindu-Muslim approachment. 
The contemporary Hindu society derived 
nourishment from the teachings of Bhakti 
saints. The saints did not attempt to destroy 
the old Hindu religion and society but to 
remould the social institutions and inner spirit 
of Hindu religion. In the words of K.M. 
Panikkar it was a renaissance in the Medieval 
period. According to R.C. Majumdar, “at a 
time when religious ideas tended to become 
dry, lifeless and static and rituals and 
ceremonials took the place of spiritual 
enlightenment the teachings and personalities 
of the saints galvanised the inert masses.” 








QUESTIONS 
Discuss briefly the chief characteristics of the 5. Discuss the nature of the main teachi 
Bhakti movement. Chaitanya. E of 
Discuss the factors which helped the development 6. Give briefly a comparative descriptio 
of the Bhakti movement. teachings of chaitanya and those of Kabi. the 
Critically describe the main teachings of Kabir. Nanakā. T hi 
Give a brief but critical description of the main 7. Describe critically the impact of Bhakti movem., 
teachings of Guru Nanaka, on the contemporary Hindu society of India. "M i 
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Chapter 7 


Renaissance in the Ninetheenth Century 
Ram Mohun Roy and Brahmo Samaj, 
Swami Dayanand and Arya Samaj 
and Vivekanand 


‘The different phases of Indian life were 
during the 19th century permeated with the 
spirit of renaissance, a great awakening; the 
efforts of men bagan consciously to be directed 
towards the redemption of India from the state 
of all round degradation to which she had been 
reduced during a long process of decline and 
fall the depth of which have been reached in 
the 18th century. The spirit of revival and 
recreation spread from sphere to sphere of 
national life deeply affecting society, religion 
and literature. 

In the 19th century certain tactors 
combined to this awakening. 


MAIN FACTORS 


The most important factor was the impact of 
British rule on Indian economy and society. 
When the British established a good 
administrative system in India there was peace 
and order in the country. The farmers now 
began to grow commercial crops such as 
indigo, jute and opium which were needed for 
export to foreign countries. They also began 
to grow tea and coffee. Only those crops were 
grown which were required as raw material 
for industrialized countries. Thus the self 


sufficient economy of the village came to an 
end. 


Many traders now suppiled raw material 
to the artisans and purchased the goods 
produced by them. Had this process developed 
Indian crafts and industries would have 
developed but when the British occupied all 
the trade centres this process of development 
came to an end. 

The second factor was the emergence of 
the new middle class in Indian society. With 
the establishment of the East India Company's 
rule in Bengal there grew up many towns. 
People from rural areas flocked to urban areas 
in search of employment. Most of these 
families got their sons educated in English 
schools so that they might become advocates, 
teachers, physicians, engineers or government 
servants. This middle class was a minority of 
Indian society but it was dynamic minority 
which aimed at destroying all traditions which 
hampered the emergence of new India. 

The third factor which helped the 
emergence and growth of this renaissance was 
the challenge of Christianity. Christian 
missionaries like Carey, Marshman and Ward 
got translated the Bible into Bengali and 
distributed it among the masses. The Christian 
missionaries questioned the social customs 
and religious practices of the Hindus. The 
cause of Christianity received great impetus 
by the teachings of Alexander Duff and Henry 
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Derozio. Alexander Duff launched a crusade 
against Hinduism. He converted many 
students of Hindu College, Calcutta. About the 
influence of Henry Derozio we shall read in 
this chapter with the Young Bengal Movement. 
Rama Mohun Roy criticized the Christian 
missionaries about the uncharitable remarks 
about Hinduism and Islam. 


The fourth factor was the spread of 


Western Education. The urge for English 
education had become as insistent that Ram 
Mohun wrote ‘two-thirds of the native 
population of Bengal would be exceedingly glad 
to see their children educated in English 
learning.’ The Christian missionaries made a 
systematic attempt to introduce the elements 
of modern knowledge—especially history, 
geography and science. These English 
educated young men criticised all Hindu 
traditions and customs and even drank 
intoxicant drinks to show that they were 
modern. But they tried to examine every aspect 
of life rationally and thus helped the process 
of modernisation. 

Ihe fifth factor was the desire of some 
officers East India Company to modernise 
India so that the Indians might purchase 
British goods and let them earn huge profits 
by trade. Their aim was economic penetration 
of the country and consolidate British rule in 
India. 

The sixth factor which helped the advent 
of Renaissance was desire of some officers of 
the East India Company to reform Indian 
society. They were guided by their humantarian 
instincts and wished to remove caste 
disabilities and injustice done to women in 
Indian society. | 

Finally, the most important factor which 
helped the advent and growth of the 
Renaissance was the vitality of Indian culture. 
When India was faced with the challenge of 
the Western impact modern Indian rooted in 
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THE YOUNG BENGAL MOVEMENT 


In the beginning of the 19th century there was 
a new awakening in Bengal as a result of the 
impact of foreign thought, philosophy and 
educational system. The impact was confined 
to the English educated youth of Bengal. This 
group called itself "Young Bengal’. Henry 
Vivian Derozio was the leader of the Young 
Bengal Movement. He was a teacher at Hindu 
College Calcutta. He inspired his students to 
think rationally, to question all authority, to 
love liberty, equality and fredom and to worship 
truth. The chief characteristic of the group 
was to criticise all traditions and customs. This 
group did not have any permanent impact on 
the residents of Bengal because it lacked 
organizational framework and did not have any 
constructive programme of reform. But Rama 
Mohuna Roy was the best representative of 
the rational thought which was a direct result 
of the Young Bengal Movement. He wanted to 
reform Hinduism in such a way that it might 
have a rational basis for all its principles and 
practices. He, therefore, laid emphasis on the 
essential unity of the three main religions— 
Hinduism, Islam and Christianity. 


RAMA MOHUN ROY (1774-1833) 


His Life. Rama Mohun was born in 1774 uy ‘ 
rich family of Bengal. As a student he studied | 
Persian, Arabic and Sanskrt languages. Ins i 
youth he had differences with his father abo 
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his religious views and came to Banaras where 
most probably he studied the English language. 
His father died in 1803 and the same vear he 
published his first book "Tohfat-ul-Mohiddin' 
in which he criticised idol worship and 
declared that all religions had full faith in one 
God. From 1805 to 1814 he served an Knelish 
concern which managed the Zamindari system 
on behalf of the District Collectors. In 1814 
Rammohun purchased a Zamindari from which 
he had annual income of Rs. 10,000 and he 
settled permanently in Calcutta. 

In 1815 he founded the Atmiya Sabha. In 
the weekly meetings of the Sabha the members 
discussed the basic principles of Hinduisin. 
In 1819 he defeated a great scholar named 
Subrahmanya Sàstri on the question of idol 
worship. Since then the Christian missionaries 
extended their full support to Rama Mohun. 
In 1821 Wiliam Adam, a Christian missionary 
began to have faith in the doctrine of Advaita 
(unity of individual and universal soul) as a 
result of his close contact with Rama Mohun, 
and he founded the Calcutta Unitarian 
Committee. Since then the Christian 
Missionaries parted company from Ram 
Mohuna and they did not agree with the 
doctrine of Advaita of which Rama Mohun was 
a great advocate. 


His Religious and Philosophical Ideas 


He vigorously opposed worship of idols and 
prevalence of meaningless religious rituals. He 
held that all the sacred books of the Hindus 
preached worship of one God. According to 
him human reason was the final touchstone of 
truth of any doctrine—Eastern or Western. He 
believed that the philosophy of Vedanta was 
based on reason. He did not confine his 
application of the rational approach to Indian 
religions and the traditions alone. he insisted 
on applying this rational approach to 
Christianity as well. He did not accept the 
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elements of blind faith even in Christianity. 
This earned for him the hostility of the 
Christian missionaries. He vigorously 
defended Hindu religion and philosophy from 
the ignorant attacks of Christian missionaries. 
He believed that basically all religions preach 
a common message. His aim was to purge 
Hinduism of some of the grosser practices, 
prejudices and superstitions which had 
overwhelmed it, by an appeal to rationalism 
and by adapting it to the changed conditions 
of his age. He represented a synthesis of the 
thought of the East and the West. 


As a Social Reformer 


He rejected the barriers of caste divisions 
and stood forth as the high priest of 
Universalism and Love. The best example of 
his life-long crusade against social evils was 
the historic agitation he organized against the 
inhuman custom of women becoming Sati. 
When the orthodox Hindus petitioned to 
Parliament to withhold its approval of 
Bentinck’s action of banning the rite of Sati, 
he organized a counter-petition of enlightened 
Hindus in favour of Bentinck's action. 

He was a champion of women's rights. 
He attacked polygamy and the degraded state 
to which widows were often reduced. To raise 
the status of women he demanded that they 
be given the right of inheritance and property. 


His Views on Education 


Rama Mohun Roy was in favour of modern 
education. He gave whole hearted co-operation 
to David Hare when the latter founded the 
famous Hindu College at Calcutta. He also 
maintained at his own cost an English School 
in Calcutta from 1817. Through his 
translations, pamphlets and journals he helped 
evolve a modern and elegant prose style for 


Bengali. 
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Public Agitator on Political Questions 


He condemned the oppressive practices 
of the Bengal Zamindars which had reduced 
the peasants to a miserable condition. He 
demanded that the maximum rents paid by 
the actual cultivators of land should be 
permanently fixed so that they too would enjoy 
the benefits of Permanent Settlement of 1793. 
He demanded the abolition of the Company's 
trading rights and the removal of heavy export 
duties on Indian goods. He also raised the 
demands of Indianisation of the superior 
services, separation of the executive and the 
judiciary, trial by jury and judicial equality 
between Indians and Europeans. 


First Great Leader of Modern India 


Rabindranath Tagore has rightly 
remarked : “Ram Mohun was the only person 
in his time, in the whole world of man, to 
realize completely the significance of the 
Modern Age. He knew that the ideal of human 
civilization does not lie in the isolation of 
independence, but in the brotherhood of inter- 
dependence of individuals as well as nations 
in all spheres of thought and activity.” Ram 
Mohun Roy took a keen interest in the 
international events and everywhere he 
supported the cause of liberty, democracy and 
nationalism and opposed injustice, oppression 
and tyranny in every form. All his life he fought 
against social injustice and inequality even at 
great personal loss and hardship. In his life of 
service to society he often clashed with 
members of his family, with rich zamindars 
and powerful missionaries and with high 
officials and foreign authorities. Yet he never 
showed fear nor shrank from his chosen 
course. It was Ram Mohun Roy who heralded 
the New Age, but he never totally rejected the 
old. Synthesis of the old and the new, of East 
and West, was the characterisitc feature of 
Ràm Mohun's life. 


Cultural History of India 


Brahmo Samaj 


In 1828 Ram Mohun founded the Brahmo 
Sabha which became famous as Brahmo 
Samaj in 1830. The Samaj laid emphasis on 
the worship of one omnipresent God. In the 
weekly meetings of the Samaj on Saturday 
evenings the Vedic hymns were first recited 
in Sanskrt and later the Bengali version of the 
hymns was read. In these meetings about 50- 
60 persons participated. His main aim in 
founding the Samaj was to solve the problem 
of ordinary English educated families of 
Bengal which were greatly disturbed by the 
propaganda of Christian missionaries, who 
vehemently criticised doctrines and practices 
of Hinduism. Ram Mohun accepted only those 
doctrines which were common to all the three 
religions namely Hinduism, Islam and 
Christianity. The Christian missionaries did 
not support the Brahmo Samaj as their aim in 
cooperating with Ram Mohun was to spread 
Christianity. Brahmo Samaj laid emphasis on 
the worship of one formless omnipresent God. 
In the worship only excerpts from the Vedas 
and the Upanisads were recited. Ram Mohun 
never claimed that he had founded a new 
religion different from Hinduism. Probably he 
started the practice of weekly prayer meetings 
as a result of his contact with the Christian 
missionaries. 

In founding Brahmo Samaj the aim of Ram 
Mohun was to purify Hinduism and to preach 
the worship of one God. The Samaj was based 
on those teachings of the Vedas and the 
Upanisads and those of other religions which 
had some rational basis. 

But the worship of one Omnipresent 
formless god soon excited the hostility of the 
orthodox citizens of Calcutta, who started a 
rival organization named the Dharma Sabha 
with its organ, the Samachar Chandrika which 
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Opposed Ram Mohun Roy’s Bengali Weekly, 
Samvada Kaumudi. 
After 1833 the 
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Brahmo Samaj had practically no organisation, 


Ram Mohun’s death in 
no constitution, no membership, no convenant, 
no pledge upto 1841. Maharsi Devendranath 
Tagore (1817-1905) entered the Samaj in 1843 
and he gave the Samaj a new life within five 
years. He introduced a regular form of church 
service, including thanksgiving, praise and 
prayer, in the place of the old practice of mere 
expositions of passages from the Upanisads 
attended with sermon and hymn. Mr. Keshav 
Chandra Sen was another important member 
of Brahmo Samaj. His emphasis on Christian 
and Vaisnava teachings and forms and the 
rapidity with which social reform was 
proceeding under his leadership led to a 
breach with the more conservative members 
of the Samaj, Keshav Chandra took a leading 
part in the passing of the Marriage Act of 
1872, which among other things wanted to 
discourage child marriage, and for the 
minimum age of men and women marrying 
under that Act at eighteen and fourteen years 
complete respectively. When Keshav Chandra 
married his dauthter under fourteen to the 
Maharaja of Cooch-Behar who was below 
sixteen years of age there was a schism in the 
Samaj. The Samaj actively supported the 
movement for widow remarriage, abolition of 
polygamy, women’s education, improvement of 
the ryot’s condition and temeperance. Thus 
Brahmo Samaj played a consipicuous role in 
the social and religious reforms of the 
nineteenth century. 


SWAMI DAYANANDA (1824-1883) 


His Life : Dayananda was born in a Brahmana 
family at Tankara in the Morvi State in 
Kathiawar in 1824. His father's name was 
Karasanji Tiwari and the child was named 


Mulaji Dayaram. When he was fourteen years 
of age he kept fast on the Shivaratri day with 
other members of the family. At night other 
members of the family after worshipping Siva 
began to sleep but Mulaji kept awake. When 
Mulaji saw a rat eating the offerings made to 
Siva by the devotees, he thought that the idol 
of Siva could not be real God. When the idol 
could not protect the offerings made to it, it 
could never protect the whole world. He thus 
came to realize that idol worship was of no 
avail. After some days the uncle and sister of 
Mulaji died and he made up his mind to find 
out the real nature of death. He renounced the 
world and practised yoga and wandered from 
the banks of the Narmada to the caves of the 
Himalayas in search of true God, but failed in 
finding an answer to his quest. 

In the end he reached Mathura where he 
studied Sanskrt grammar from Swami 
Virajananda for three years. Before the teacher 
permitted Dayànanda to go after finishing his 
studies he asked Dayananda to promise to 
devote the rest of his life to preach the 
teachings of the Vedas and condemn blind 
belief in the Hindu religious practices, He 
started his work of preaching the message of 
the Vedas at Hardwar. Many orthodox Hindus 
tried to kill Dayananda but the latter did not 
waver in his resolve. To fulfil the mission of 
his life he founded the Arya Samaj in 1875. 
He once advised the ruler of Jodhpur not to be 
indulgent towards prostitutes. The prostitute 
persuaded Swamiji's cook Jagannatha to give 
powdered glass with milk to Swamiji and 
Swamiji died of food poisoning in 1885. 


His Religious Views 


Swamiji believed that selfish and ignorant 
priests had perverted Hindu religion. He 
regarded the Vedas as infallible being the 
inspired word of God. He rejected all later 
religious thought based on the Puranas. He 
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tried to interpret Hinduism rationally. Instead 
of supporting Hindu orthodoxy he criticised it 
for its irrational practices. He was opposed to 
worship of idols, all rituals and priesthood. 
He wanted to remove all superstitions from 
the minds of the people. 


As a Social Reformer 


Swamiji was against caste system by birth. 
He wished to improve the lot of the 
untouchables and women. He inculcated a 
spirit of self-respect and self-reliance among 
the Hindus. He inspired his followers with 
feelings of patriotism, benevolence and love 
for truth and purity in thought, speech and 
action. He wished to spread education among 
the women and depressed classes. He 
advocated remarriage of widows and travels 
in foreign lands. 


The Arya Samaj 


Swamiji founded the Arya Samaj at 
Bombay in 1875. It was also in Bombay when 
he published his famous work the Satyartha 
PrakaSa but his teachings took the strongest 
root in Punjab . nd in Uttar Pradesh. The 
Samaj has done splendid work in social and 
educational fields. The success of this Samaj 
has been greatly due to the efforts of three 
able successors of Dayananda : Lala Hansraj, 
Pandit Guru Dutta and Lala Lajpat Rai. 

The members of Arya Samaj were guided 
by ‘Ten Principles’ of which the first one was 
studying the Vedas. The other principles lay 
emphasis on leading a moral and virtuous life. 
The Arya Samajists believe in one Supreme 
Being, who is omnipotent, eternal and creator 
of all. They are expected to devote themselves 
to the physical, social and spiritual welfare of 
their fellowmen. 

The Arya Samajists started a network of 
schools and colleges. Lala Hansraja founded 
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a school at Lahore to commemorate the 
memory of Dayananda which later On 
developed into the famous Dayánanda Anglo. 
Vedic College of Lahore. In 1902 Swim} 
Sraddhananda started a Gurkul near Hardway 


tO propagate the traditional ideals of 


education. In the Gurukul, the students were 
admitted at the age of seven or eight and had 
to reside in the Gurukula for sixteen years till 
they finished their studies. They had to live à 
simple life, obey their teachers and follow a 
regular daily routine which laid emphasis on 
character building. Arya Samaàjists also started 
many girl's schools to improve the condition 
of Indian women. 

The Arya Saméajists are against caste 
system by birth. They are advocates of social 
equality and promotion of social solidarity. 
This reformist work of Arya Samaj tended to 
unite people. 

One of Arya Samaj’s objective was to 
prevent the conversion of Hindus to other 
religions and to reconvert those Hindus who 
had been converted to other religions like 
Islam and Christianity. For this purpose a 
purificatory ceremony called Suddhi was 
prescribed. 

The influence of Arya Samaj in the 
promotion of education, uplift of the position 
of women and weakening the hold of the caste 
system was deeper than that of many other 
reform movements of the nineteenth century. 
Many Arya Samájists like Lala Lajpat Rai 
played a prominent role in India’s struggle for 
feedom from foreign rule. 


Ramakrsna Mission and Vivekananda 


Ramakrsna Mission is named after 
Ramakrsna Paramahamsa (1834-1886). The 
latter was a priest of the*temple of Kali .at 
Dak$hineshwar, near Calcutta. He had no 
formal education but by yogic discipline and 
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meditation he attained supereme realization. 
By his liberal views Ramakrsna broke down 
the barriers which separated various sects of 
Hinduism. He also aimed at the universal 
synthesis of all religions. He described the 
various modes of discipline prescribed by 
different religions as vessels of different 
shapes and forms but all made of one clay. 
According to him God is one, but is 
worshipped in different ages and countries 
under different names and aspects. 


VIVEKANANDA (1863-1902) 


The Ramakrsna Mission was founded ten years 
after his death by his ardent disciple 
Narendranath Dutta or Swami Vivekananda 
(1863-1902). Vivekananda was a dynamic 
personality. He popularised religious message 
by putting it in a form that would suit the needs 
of contemporary Indian society. In 1898 he 
wrote “For our own motherland a junction of 
the two great systems, Hinduism and 
Islàm......is the only hope.” He proclaimed the 
Vedanta as the grand universal religion of the 
world. In 1888 he travelled all over India and 
didicated himself to the task of regenerating 
India through religion. 

He attended the Parliament of Religions 
in 1893 at Chicago where he proclaimed the 
Vedanta as the grand, universal, super-religion 
of the world. He also attended another 
Congress of Religions held in Paris in 1900. 
While interpreting Hinduism to the outsiae 
world Vivekananda struck a happy balance 
between the philosophical thoughts of the East 
and the West. 


His Concept of Religion 


He was a true follower of Ramakrsna in 
advocating Universal Religion. He said, “I 


accept all religions that were in the past and. 


worship them all, I worship God with every 
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one of them, in whatever form they worship 
him.” His attitude was thus free from any kind 
of narrowness and dogmatism. One of the most 
remarkable contribution of Vivekananda was 
to bring spirituality to the mind and heart of 
the common people. The message of hope of 
spiritual hope which he gave to Indians acted 
as a potent force in the growth of Indian 
nationalism. 


Regenerator of Indians 


In his All-India tour which he undertook in 
1888 he found everywhere, ‘poverty, squalor, 
loss of mental vigour and no hope for the 
future.” He frankly stated “it is we who are 
responsible for all our misery and all our 
degradation.” He laid special emphasis on the 
social regeneration of the masses. He said, 
“The poor, the ignorant, the illiterate, the 
afflicted—let these be your God. Know that 
service to these is the highest religion.” 


A Social Reformer 


He condemned the caste system and the 
emphasis on rituals and ceremonies in Hindu 
religion. He urged the people to imbibe the 
spirit of liberty, equality and free thingking. 
He criticised educated Indians for not devoting 
their time and energy to uplift the poor and 
the ignorant. He said: 

“So long as the millions live in hunger and 
ignorance, I hold every man a traitor who 
having been educated at their expense, pays 
not the least heed to them.” 

The Ramakrsna Mission founded by him 
in 1896 with branches in different part of India 
has been doing splendid humanitarian and 
social service by opening dispensaries, 
orphanages and schools. 

He died in 1902 at the Age of 39. Though 
the span of his life was short yet he left an 
enduring mark on the succeeding generations. 
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His was the voice of the soul and it went into 
the heart of the nation. 


Consequences of the Renaissance in the 
Nineteenth Century 


All the reform movements of modern India 
have advocated the upliftment of women and 
have succeeded, more or less, in this attempt. 
The custom of Sati was declared illegal in 
1829. Evils like child marriage have now 
almost disappeared from the educated classes 
of Hindu society. Widow remarriage was 
legalised in 1856. There has been a steacly 
growth of education among women in modern 
times. Women are now taking active part in 
political sphere as well. 

Sustained efforts have been made to 
improve the condition of the Depressed 
classes, the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
tribes. The Government and many voluntary 
organizations are imparting free education and 


attempts are being made to improve their 


economic condition. All these are the results 
of the Renaissance which started with Ram 
Mohun Roy, sustained by organizations like 
Brahmo Samaj, Arya Samaj and Ramkrsna 
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Mission and accelerated by the teachings of 
Swami Dayananda, Vivekananda and Gandhiji. 

Increasing contacts with the outside world, 
a revived and finer appreciation of the nationa] 
culture of past ages, the urge of thorough 
reformation in all aspects of life and Society, 
and the development of new situations and 
problems in the country, have all stimulated 
deep and creative thought and have inspired 
Literature and Art with stirring ideals and set 
up fresh and higher standards. The mingling 
of the old and the new, a characteristic feature 
of nineteenth century history is nicely 
illustrated in the works of Bankim Chandra 
Chattopadhyaya and Rabindranath Tagore. 
Tagore was given the Nobel Prize for literature. 
Prem Chand wrote about the misery of the 
poor and oppressed in India’s villages. 

Important developments also took place 
in the field of art. Abanidranath Tagore and 
others who tried to revivie the classical Indian 
tradition of painting, Nandalal Bose painted 
scenes from the ancient legends as well as 
from the daily life of artisans and craftsmen. 
They were also drawn into the struggle for 
freedom. 


QUESTIONS 


l. Discuss the factors which helped the emergence 
of Renaissance in India in the nineteenth century. 

2. Bring out the contribution of Ram mohun Roy to 
the social and cultural awakening in the 19th 
century. 

3. Trace the progress of Brahmo Samaj from 1828 to 
1848. 

4. Discussthe views of Swami Dayananda on religion 
and social reform. 

5. Describe the impact of the Arya Samaj on the 
residents of Punjab and Uttar Pradesh. 

6. Compare and contrast Ram mohun Roy and 
Dayananda as Socio-Religious Reformers. 

7. “The only God in whom I believe, the sum total of 
all souls, and above all, my God the wicked, ny 


God the afflicted, my God the poor of all races.”- 
Vivekananda. Elucidate. 

8. What were the main disabilities from which women 
suffered in the traditional Indian society. Discuss 
the steps taken by the modern reform movements 
for their emancipation. 

9. Discuss the consequences of the Socio-Religious 
Reform movements on the political developments 
in modern India. 

10. Write short notes on : 
(a) Young Bengal Movement 
(b) Derozio 
(c) Ramkrishna Mission 
(d) Keshav Chandra Sen. 
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Chapter & 
British Impact and the Rise of Indian Nationalism 


As a result of British rule, by the end of the 
19th century, India became a British colony in 
the true sense of the word. It supplied raw- 
materials and food stuffs to Britain. It became 
a market for British. manufacturers and an 
important field for the investment of the British 
capital. Indian economy and social 
development were completely subordinated to 
British economy and social development. 


IMPACT ON AGRICULTURE 


The British transformed Indian agriculture to 
obtain for themselves in the form of land 
revenue all surplus available in agriculture and 
to force Indian agriculture to play its assigned 
role in a colonial economy. 

The important consequences of British rule 
on Indian agriculture were the following: 


1. Making Land a Transferable Commodity 


The British made land a transferable and 
divisible commodity. Joint family system can 
work only when the resources of production 
remain under joint ownership. Under British 
rule the right of individual ownership, division 
of plots of land and right of transfer a plot led 
to litigation which was a direct result of British 
land policy and legal system established by 
the British government. 


9. Land became a Source of Capital 
Investment 


In the last quarter of the ! Sth century the 
cottage industries were almost completely 


ruined in the areas occupied by the British. 
Moneylenders could no longer invest their 
money in cottage industries. They now began 
to invest their money in land. The rate of land 
revenue collected from the farmers was So 
high that the farmers had to borrow money 
from the money-lenders. When the farmers 
could not repay the loan their land was 
auctioned and the moneylenders became the 
owners of land and the farmers were reduced 
to the status of landless labourer. 


3. Indebtedness of Farmers 


As we have stated the rate of land revenue 
fixed was so high that the farmers could not 
pay it from the profits of their produce. They 
had to pay it by a fixed date in cash. So they 
had to borrow money from the moneylenders. 
Sometimes they had to borrow money to meet 
their household expenses or social obligations. 
They could not save any money for any 
emergency. If there was excessive rainfall or 
drought they now had no surplus grain with 
which to meet this emergency. This led to 
indebtedness of farmers which became a 
characteristic feature of Indian agrarian 
economy. 


4. Fragmentation of Land 


Individual ownership and divisibility of 
land led to litigation and fragmentation of land. 
The ruin of cottage industries also led to 
increase in the number of landless laboureres 
so there was great demand for pieces of land 
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for cultivation. This resulted in fragmentation 
of land. There were a number of disputes 
between the Zamindars, the moneylenders and 
farmers. On account of fragmentation of land 
it became almost impossible to use modern 


methods of cultivation. 


9. Export of Agricultural Products 


Indian agricultural products were exported 
to England as raw-material for British 
industries or as food for the labourers engaged 
in these industries. But Indian farmer could 
not benefit by the export of agricultural 
products. In some regions only particular crops 
were grown for example cotton in Maharastra, 
Jute and indigo in West Bengal, opium in Bihar 
and tea in Assam. Even at the time of famines 
foodgrains were exported. The farmers, 
therefore, had to eat coarse foodgrains or 
starve. Famines were not natural calamities. 
The real reason was the high rate of land 
revenue which did not leave any surplus 
foodgrains with the farmers with which they 
could maintain themselves in the periods of 
drought or famines. 

The impact of British rule led to the 
evolution of a new structure of agrarian 
relations that was extremely regressive. There 
arose landlords, intermediaries and 
moneylenders at the top and tenants-at-will, 
Share-croppers and agricultural labourers at 
the bottom. The poverty-stricken peasant 
cultivators did not have the resources to 
improve agriculture, the landlords had no 
incentive to do so and the Government behaved 
like a typical landlord. It was interested only 
in extracting high revenues and did not take 
any steps to modernise and improve and 
develop Indian agriculture. The result was 
prolonged stagnation in agriculture. 
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IMPACT ON TRADE AND INDUSTRY 


Trade 


The British Indian government controlled 
trade and industry also purely with a view of 
foster British interests. No doubt foreign trade 
increased a great deal after 1858, it being Rs. 
60 crores in 1850 and Rs. 758 crores in 1994. 
The growth of the Indian foreign trade was 
artificially fostered to serve imperial interests. 
The country was flooded with manufactured 
goods from Britain and forced to produce and 
export the raw-materials Britian and other 
foreign countries needed. It affected the 
internal distribution of income adversely. The 
British policy only helped to transfer resources 
from peasants and craftsmen to merchants, 
moneylenders and foreign capitalists. 

Constant excess of exports over imports 
resulted in the drain of India's wealth and 
resources. Bulk of the foreign trade was in 
foreign hands and almost all was carried on 
through foreign ships. 


Industry 


Under the British rule there was a 
progressive decline and destruction of urban 
and rural handicraft industries. India lost 
foregin markets in Asia and Kurope and Indian 
market was flooded with cheap machine made 
goods. The ruin of indigenous industries forced 
millions of craftsmen to shift into agriculture. 
Thus the pressure of population on land 
increased. 

The chief aim of the British rulers in India 
was the colonial exploitation of India. T hey, 
therefore, did not take any interest in the 
industrial development of India. Some ginning 
and pressing mills were started in India during 
the period 1850 to 1870 but it cannot be called 
industrialization. T hey only helped the export 
of raw-materials to foreign countries in à 
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suitable form. Industrialization really started 
after 1870. The two main industries which 
developed in the 19th. century were those of 
jute and cotton textiles. 

Jute Industry : England required jute 
products as packing material. The first jute 
mill was started in 1855. After about 15 vears 
there was great profit in this industry. In 1884 
the Indian Jute Mills Association was 
organized. This enabled the mill owners to 
have great profits but it did not improve the 
economic condition of farmers producing jute. 

Cotton Textiles : After the ruin of cotton 
handicrafts as a result of the steps taken by 
British traders and East India Company's 
officers cotton textiles began to be imported 
from England in the 19th century and cotton 
was exported to England from India. In this 
industry the capital investment and leadership 
was in the hands of India while in the jute 
industry the capital investment and 
management was in foreign hands. 

Upto the beginning of the 20th century two 
other industries namely coal mining and tea 
plantations developed in India. During this 
period most of the modern industries were 
controlled by foreign capitalists. Secondly, 
industrial progress during this period was 
extremely slow. Even by 1913 the total number 
of workers covered by the Factory Act was 
less than one million. 

The World War I provided the Indian 
capitalists the opportunity to participate in the 
industrialization of the country. Indian 
capitalists made huge profits during the war 
but as the war came to an end the period of 
stagnation in Indian industries began. 

Upto 1947 industrial development in India 
was slow. It was under the control of foreign 
capital. Its development depended on Britain. 
There were practically no heavy capital goods 
and chemical industries. There were no 
machine-tool engineering and metallurgical 
industries and no technological research was 
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carried on in the country. India's economy was 
not independent. It was a colonial economy 
dependent on Britain. The industries were 
concentrated in a few regions and cities of 
the country. This gave rise to wide regional 
disparities in income patterns, of economic 
development, and social stratification. 

As a result of British rule majority of 
Indians lived below the margin of subsistence 
in normal times. Where there were draughts 
and floods they died in lakhs. From 1860 to 
1908 there were many famines. These famines 
revealed that there was extreme poverty and 
people died of starvation in large numbers. 
During 200 years of British rule, India was 
subjected to modern colonialism and was 
prevented from developing her industries. 
Britain subordinated the Indian economy to 
its own economy. The result was stagnation of 
India's agriculture and industries. The 
peasants and workers were exploited by 
Zamindars landlords, moneylenders, 
merchants, capitalists and the foreign 
government and its officials. The result was 
poverty, disease and semi-starvation. 


IMPACT IN THE CULTURAL 
AND SOCIAL FIELDS 


As a result of British rule western ideas such 
as democracy, sovereignty of the people, 
rationalism and humanism reached India at a 
quicker pace than they would have reached 
through trade and travel to which Indians had 
never been averse. 


IMPACT ON EDUCATION 


The British government neglected primary and 
school education in the beginning. But when 
the English educated youngmen began to 
analyse and criticise the imperialist and 
exploitative character of the British rule the 
government also tried to check the growth of 
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higher education as well but it failed to do so. 
Popular pressure kept it going. Modern 
technical education was completely neglected 
and the medium of instruction was English so 
it could not spread to the masses. It also 
created a gulf between the few English 
educated Indians and the masses. The 
common people found it difficult to pay the 
fees for the education of their children. The 
result was that only the rich and the people of 
the upper middle class could get their children 
educated. 


IMPACT ON SOCIETY 


New means of transport, growing urbanisation 
and increasing employment of women in 
factories, offices, hospitals and schools 
promoted social change. Caste rigidities began 
to slacken gradually. In the beginning the 
British government encouraged social reform 
for it would help economic penetration of the 
country and the consolidation of British rule. 
Christian missionaries and some government 
officials who had humanitarian instinct tried 
to remove social evils such as the custom of 
Sati or infanticide. But later the long-term 
interests of the Colonial rule asserted 
themselves and the process of social reform 
was stopped. The British sided with the 
conservative and socially orthodox section of 
the society. To meet the growing challenge of 
nationalism the British government followed a 
policy of divide and rule and actively 
encouraged casteism and communalism. 
When the members of the lower castes 
and women became conscious of their 
depressed condition they themselves began to 
struggle for the remodelling of the society. 
The nationalist leaders wished to have the 
support of all the sections of Indian Society 
against British rule which exploited Indians 
politically socially, economically and culturally. 
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They, therefore, wished to abolish 
distinctions and disparities based on C 
sex or religion. 

The rich and the members of higher Castes 
opposed the process of modernisation to 
preserve their social and cultural position. The 
middle and upper-middle class Indians blindly 
imitated Western life and culture. In order "m 
make Indians better customers for their goods 
and more loyal subjects the British, made 
every effort to impose on India the culture of 
Britain. 
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IMPACT OF ADMINISTRATION AND 
MODERN METHODS OF TRANSPORT 
AND COMMUNICATION 


The British brought the whole country under a 
uniform system of administration. They 
introduced modern methods of communication 
like railways, telegraph and postal system and 
developed roads and motor transport. All these 
unified the country. The destruction of rural 
economic self-sufficiency and the growth of 
internal trade led to the rise of unified Indian 
economy. A common pattern of education and 
the acquisition of modern ideas by the people 
all over the country gave birth to an all-India 
intelligentsia. The two new classes which 
emerged under the British rule namely the 
capitalist class and the working class were 
also all-India in character. In face of the 
common enemy which exploited the people 
all the sections of Society united and developed 
a common national outlook. 


IMPACT OF BRITISH RULE ON VARIOUS 
SOCIAL GROUPS AND CLASSES 


Different classes and groups of Indian 
society gradually became conscious of the fact 
that British rule was hampering the 
development in all aspects of Indian life. 
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Peasants Artisans, Craftsmen and Plantation 
Workers 


The peasants, artisans and craftsmen were 
all victims of imperialism. The workers in 
modern industries had a new social outlook. 
They were concentrated in factories and cities. 
They lived and worked under highly 
unsatisfactory conditions. The average worker 
lived below the margin of subsistence. 
Conditions in the tea and coffee plantations 
were worse. The planters kept the workers on 
the plantations as virtual slaves. The 
Government gave them full help to enable them 
to keep the plantation workers under 
oppressive subjugation. The planters often 
physically tortured them. 


The Factory Workers 


In course of time the working class joined 
the peasants, the craftsmen and the artisans 
in the struggle against imperialist exploitation. 


The Middle and the Lower Middle-Classes 


In the first half of the 19th century the 
British government recruited a large number 
of educated Indians as petty government 
servants. Later some more found employment 
in schools and law courts. When trade 
expanded the number of merchants also 
increased. But by the end of the 19th century 
even those few who were educated could not 
find employment. All these who constituted the 
middle and lower-middle classes of society 
realized that only a country that was 
economically developing and culturally. and 
socially modern could provide them economic 
and cultural opportunities to lead a worthwhile 
and meaningful life. 


The Indian Industrial Capitalist Class 


The Indian industrial capitalist class which 
developed after 1858 had to face the 
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competition of the British capitalists. It 
realised that its growth was checked by the 
official trade, tariff, transport and financial 
policies of the Government. After 1918 the 
giant British industrial corporations began to 
invest in Indian industries in order to take 
advantage of the tariff protection granted 
during 1920’s and 1930’s. Thus the Indian 
capitalists realised that they needed a 
government favourable to them. This could be 
only a national government. 


ATTITUDE OF THE MODERN INDIAN 
INTELLIGENTSIA TOWARDS 
NATIONALIST MOVEMENT 


Thev realized that the traditional set up of 
society could not successfully meet the 
challenge of the imperialist government. They, 
therefore, set out to modernise the society. In 
the economic sphere they expected the British 
government to introduce modern science 
technology and economic organization in India. 
In the political field they wanted sovereignty 
of the people, democracy, freedom of speech. 
the press and association. They believed that 
transformation of Indian society could occur 
under British rule. So they supported the 
British rule, but by the end of the 19th century 
they also came to realize that what had 
appeared to them earlier as modernisation of 
India was in fact colonisation of the country. 


FACTORS WHICH HELPED THE RISE 
AND GROWTH OF INDIAN 
NATIONALISM 


The British ruled India to promote their own 
interests often subordinating Indian welfare 
to British gain. The Indians realized gradually 
that their interests were being sacrificed to 
those of British interests. This clash of 
interests was the root cause of the rise of the 
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nationalist movement. As we have stated above 
the peasants, the artisans and the workers 
discovered that they had no political rights 
and virtually nothing was being done for their 
intellectual and cultural development. The 
educated Indians discovered that economic 
exploitation by Britain was increasing India’s 
poverty. Thus the anti-imperialist movement 
gradually arose and developed in India. 
Nationalist sentiments grew easily among 
the people on account of the following major 


~ 


factors. 


1. The British Imperialist Policy 


After the Revolt of 1857 the British 
Government followed a policy of Divide and 
Rule. First, it becam eager to get the support 
of the Zamindars, rulers of Princely states and 
other conservative sections of Indian society. 
The English educated class considered itself 
the true representative of the Indian people. 
It, therefore, wanted more representation in 
the Legistative Councils and the same rights 
in public which the British nationals enjoyed 
in public services. The British rulers regarded 
India as a British colony so they wished to 
reserve the right of administration for 
themselves. Ripon wanted the educated class 
to support British rule in India while Lytton 
sought the support of the conservative elements 
in society. Thus the imperialist policy of the 
government based on the principle of ‘Divide 
and Rule’ of Indians led to the rise of anti- 
imperialist feelings in India. 


2. English Education 


English educated youngmen came to know 
about the struggle of the people of Italy, and 
Greece against foreign domination in their 
countries. They got inspiration from the 
revolutions in France and America. When a 
uniform system of education was introduced 
in India it helped to evolve a common goal 
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and uniform approach to the politica] leaders 
of the different regions could exchange their 
ideas with ease as most of them were English 
educated. Although the English educated Class 
was a minority of the whole population of India 
but its influence and leadership could mould 
public opinion as the newspapers, educational 
institutions and the advocates of the legal 
courts were all greatly influenced by the 
opinion of this group. English education upto 
the end of the 19th century was confined to 
the upper and middle classes of society. Their 
views had become popular. Thus English 
education helped in lessening the traditional 
obstacles in the progress of the country. 
Patriotism and the feeling for liberty were not 
the gifts of English education. They pervaded 
the whole country even before English 
education was introduced. But English 
education helped evolving a new direction in 
the form of establishing a parliamentary form 
of government which had been in existence in 


England long before its introduction in India. 


3. The Press 


The newspapers contributed a good deal 
to the awakening of national consciousness in 
India. After the Revolt of 1857 the government 
tried to control the newspapers. The 
government prepared a ‘Report on Native 
Newspapers’. But the number of newspapers 
continued to increase and they became a very 
good medium of spreading ideas about 
political rights among the common people. 


Both in Bengal and Maharashtra these 


newspapers criticised the government policies. 
The government tried to put restrictions on 
these newspapers as they brought to the notice 
of the people such problems as injustice of 
the administration, racial discrimination, 
Economic exploitation of Indians and 
debarring Indians from high administrative 
posts. They expressed the opinion that the 
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British rule in India was resulting in the moral, 
economic and intellectual degeneration of 
Indians. 

In 1878 Lytton got Vernacular Press Act 
passed to check the growing criticism of 
government measures. But the press and the 
newspapers became more active after 1878 
and the people protested against this measure 
by organizing meetings and submitting 
memoranda to the government 
members of British Parliament. 


and the 


4, Literature in Modern Indian Languages 


Nationalist literature in the form of novels, 
essays and patriotic poetry also played an 
important role in arousing national 
consciousness. For example, the novel Ananda 
math by Bankim Chandra Chatterji was a 
source of great inspiration to all the nationalist 
leaders. The national song ‘“Vandematram’ 
forms part of that novel. Other prominent 
nationalist writers of the period were 
Rabindranath Tagore in Bengali, Vishnu 
Shastri Chiplukar in Marathi, Subramanya 
Bharati in Tamil, and Baratendu Harish 
Chandra in Hindi. 


5. Political Associations 


As early as 1830 the Zamindars of Bengal 
organized themselves into a Landholder's 
Society and protested against the Act which 
empowered government to take in its 
possession all land which was rent free. Soon 
after, three political associations, British 
Indian Association in Clacutta (1851) Madras 
Native Association in Madras (1852) and 
Bombay Association in Bombay (1852) were 
established. These associations submitted 
memoranda to the government on 
contemporary political problems. But the 
government did not accept any of the 
suggestions of these Associations. In 1876 
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Surendranath Banerjee and Anand Mohan 
Bose organized the Indian Association. In 
Western India Poona Sarvajanik Sabha was 
organized in 1870. It contributed a good deal 
in creating national consciousness among the 
people in Maharashtra. As early as 1866 the 
East India Association was organized in 
London. It tried to let the people of England 
and the members of British Parliament know 
about the problems of Indians. 


6. Poverty of India 


We have discussed in the beginning of this 
chapter how the farmers, artisans, craftsmen 
and later the factory workers were reduced to 
poverty on account of the economic policies of 
the British Government in India. Dadabhat 
Naoraji proved how British Rule had resulted 
in the ‘Drain of Wealth’ from India to Britain 
and according to him this was the real cause 
of poverty of India. It was the result of Free 
Trade Policy followed by the British 
Government which failed to proved the interest 
of Indian artisans and craftsmen. 


7. Socio-Religious Reform Movements of 
the 19th Century 


The Socio-Religious Reform movements of 
the 19th century in Bengal, Maharashtra, U.P. 
and Punjab aimed at checking the influence 
of Christian Missionaries who wished it convert 
Indians to Christianity. They also wished to 
purge Hindu society of social evils such as 
Sati and infanticide. The aim of Brahmo Samaj 
was to save middle class families of Bengal 
from adverse effects of Christianity. The Arya 
Samāj and Ramakrsna Mission aimed at 
restoring the dignity of the religious and 
cultural personality of India and the 
movements in Maharashtra aimed at social 
reform. The influence of Brahmo Samaj was 
confined to the English educated people of 
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Bengal. The Arya Samaj contributed a good 
deal to reviving the ancient Indian tradition 
and cultural greatness of India. Swami 
Vivekanand emphsized the high philosophical 
knowledge of India. These two movements 
generated a feeling of pride of the cultural 
heritage of India among her people. The 
reform movements of Maharashtra such as 
the Prarthana Samaj checked the influence of 
Christianity in that region. Sardar Gopal Hari 
Deshmukh and Jyotiba Phüle supported the 
measures taken by the government for the 
uplift of the Depressed Classes in Hindu 
society and Visnukrshna Chipalkar and 
Vasudev Phadke criticised the Christian 
missionaries and the British rulers because 
they considered foreign rule worse than the 
evils of Hindu society. These movements 
created self-confidence and respect for ancient 
cultural tradition. These reform movements 
thus helped the growth of Indian national 
consciousness. 


8. Reassessment of India’s Ancient History 


The accounts of Christian missionaries 
and British scholars about India’s past history 
could never generate the feeling of pride in 
India’s cultural heritage in the minds of 
Indians. They tried to show the superiority of 
Western culture. But Indian scholards like R.K. 
Mookerji and R.C. Majumdar in their works 
highlighted the achievements of ancient 
Indians and thus helped the growth of national 
consciousness. Some scholars are of opinion 
that their writings led to the growth of 
communalism in India. No doubt all those 
factors (like the policy of the British rulers of 
Divide and Rule) which led to the growth of 
communalism should be condemned but 
without a feeling of pride in our past the feeling 
of national consciousness could not be 
generated and we should be thankful to 
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historians like R. 


Majümdar. 


K. Mookerji and R.C 


9. Administrative and Economic Unific 
of the Country 


ation 


We have already discussed in this chapter 
how under the impact of Dritish rule India was 
transformed into one administrative unit with 
the same legal system all over the country, 
Economically as well she had become one unit 
with the development of all India's internal 
trade and foreign trade which was greatly 
helped by the development of new means of 
transport such as railways and communication 
such as new postal system and telegraph. This 
administrative and economic unification 
greatly contributed to the generation of 
national consciousness. The very existence of 
foreign rule acted as a unifying factor. All over 
the country people saw that they were suffering 
at the hands of the same enemy, British rule. 


10. Racial Arrogance of the Rulers 


Englishmen considered themselves 
superior to Indians. Many of them openly 
insulted even educated Indians. Some of them 
even assaulted them. Whenever an Englishman 
was in a dispute with an Indian the latter could 
never get justice at the hands of English judges 
on account of their racial prejudice. Indians 
were kept out of exclusively European clubs 
and were not often permitted to travel in the 
same compartment in a train with European 
passengers. This arrogance of the rulers made 
Indians conscious of national humiliation by 
the British. 


11. Anti-Indian Measures of Lytton 


(a) During the period 1876-80 most of 
the import duties on British textiles 
were removed by Lytton to please the 
textile manufacturers of Britain. This 
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hd 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


measure was interpreted by Indians 
as a measure to ruin the small but 
growing textile industry of India. 

The Second Afghan War was fought 
to safeguard the interests of the 
British empire. The heavy cost of the 
war was met from Indian Treasury. 
Indians did not approve of this 
expenditure by the government of 
India. 

The Arms Act of 1878 disarmed the 
Indian people. It was an effort to 
make the whole nation weak. 

The Press Act 1878 was criticised 
by the politically conscious Indians 
as an attempt to suppress nationalist 
criticism of the government. 

In 1877 the country was suffereing 
from a terrible famine. Lytton 
organized the Imperial Darbār at 
Delhi in that year. Indians then 
thought that the government cared 
very little for the welfare of the Indian 
people and wasted large sums of 
money in holding Darbars. 

In 1878 the government announced 
the reduction of maximum age for 
entry to the Indian Civil Service 
Examination from 21 to 19. The 


(f) 
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Indians then realized that it was a 
measure to completely debar them 
from entering the service as the 
medium of examination was English 
and Indians could hardly compete 
with Englishmen at the age of 19. 
Thus Lytton's Viceroyalty, helped the 
growth of discontent against foreign rule and 
thus gave a stimulus to national awakening. 


12. Ilbert Bill Agitation 1883 


In 1883, Ripon tried to pass a law to enable 
Indian District Magistrates and Sessious 
Judges to try Europeans. The Europeans in 
India organised a vehement agitation against 
the proposed bill named atter the law member 
Ilbert. They poured abuse on Indians and their 
culture and character. In the end, the 
Government of India bowed before the 
Europeans and amended the bill to meet their 
criticism. 

All these factors helped the growth of 
national consciousness among Indians. They 
learnt the useful lesson that if they wished to 
get their demands accepted by the foreign 
government they must organize themselves on 
a national scale and the result was the birth of 
the Indian National Congress in 1885. 


QUESTIONS 


How did British rule transform agrarian relations 
in India? 

Why did India not benefit by the growth of foreign 
trade under British rule? 

How did British rule lead to the....... of Indian 
handicrafts? 

Why did the British government of India not take 
any interest in the industrial development of India? 
Discuss the impact of British rule on various groups 
and classes of Indian society. 

Explain why the British government of India did 
not support the process of social reform after some 


time. 
Discuss the role of the Middle and Lower-Middle 


classes in the growth of national consciousness in 
India. 

8. Discuss the attitude of Indian intelligentsia towards 
national movement towards the end of the 19th 
century. 

9. Discuss the important factors which helped the 
growth of Indian nationalism. 

10. How did the Viceroyalty of Lytton give an......to the 
growth of national consciousness in India. 
11. Write short notes on : 
(a) The Arms Act (1878) 
(b) The Press Act (1878) 
(c) The Imperial Darbar at Delhi (1877) 
(d) The Ilbert Bill controversy. 


Appendix 1 


The Composite Culture of India 


if this paper an attempt is made to present 
the significant contribution made by each 
region of the Indian sub-continent to the 
development of the composite culture of India. 

In the field of literature, no doubt, the 
hymns of the Rgveda were composed in Panjab 
(The Saptasindhu region) but the contribution 
of Haryana and Uttar Pradesh (KuntPaiichal 
region) is in no way less significant. The 
Yajurveda and the Brahmanas were composed 
in this region. The Ramayana of Valmiki and 
the Mahabharata which are considered to be 
the earliest works of classical Sanskrt 
literature were written and developed in this 
region. Banabhatta wrote his famous Sanskrt 
prose works, the Harsacharita and the 
Kadambari, at Thanesvara. 

The Upanisads most probably reflect the 
earliest philosophical speculations of the rsis 
of Bihar (Magadha). To Bengal goes the credit 
for having produced Jayadeva who in his Gita 
Govinda has attained to very great heights of 
Sanskrt Lyric poetry. The historical kavyas 
reached the high watermark in the 
Rajatarangini by Kalhana who was a resident 
of Kashmir. 

The contribution of Western and Central 
India in the field of literature is definitely more 
impressive than that of other parts of this sub- 
continent. Kalidasa is said to have flourished 
at the court of Chandragupta Vikramaditya at 
Ujjayini. He produced not only two 
Mahakavyas, the Raghuvaméáa and the 
Kumarasambhava and the famous Sanskrt 
drama Sakuntalà but also the best small poem, 


the Meghadüta. Bhavabhuti, whose drama 
Uttararamacharita expresses the sentiment 
of pathos at its height was a resident of Berar 
(Vidarbha) in Madhya Pradesh. Dandin, who 
draws realistic scenes of life in his 
Dasakumaracharita, was most probably a 
resident of the Deccan. The Sangam literature 
in Tamil is a shining example of the 
contribution of South India in this field. 

No doubt, Taxila was a famous University 
but other regions had their own centres of 
higher learning. Varanasi in Uttar Pradesh, 
Nalanda in Bihar, Padmavati in Central India, 
Ujjayini in Western Malwa, Valabhi in Gujarat, 
Vanavasi in the western Deccan, Amaravati 
and Nagarjunikonda in the Eastern Deccan 
and Kanchi and Madurai in South India were 
famous centres of higher learning. 

Similar contribution by each region can 
be seen in the long list of religious and social 
leaders. While Ramachandra and Krishna, the 
two ideal leaders of the Hindus, were born in 
Uttar Pradesh, Bihar gave birth to two of the 
greatest religious reformers, Mahavira and 
Gautama Buddha. In South India the devotional 
poetry of the Saiva saints (Nayanars) and the 
Vaishnava saints (Alvars) gave an impetus to 
the path of devotion. When Hinduism was 
plagued by the prevalance of left-handed 
practices (Vamamarga) Sankaracharya who 
was born in Malabar but who looked upon the 
whole of India from Cape Camorin to the 
Himalyas as his field of action purged 
Hinduism of the baneful influence of 
Tantrikism and brought about cultural unity of 
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India by establishing four great monasteries 
locating them almost at the four corners of 
India. One of these was in the South at Sringeri 
in Mysore, another at Puri on the east coast, 
the third at Dwarka in Kathiawar on the west 
coast and the fourth at Badarinatha in the 
Himalayas. 

This composite feature of Indian culture 
can also be seen in the field of art and 
architecture. the Harappan art is the earliest 
example of Indian art. Later the Gandhara 
art also flourished in this region. The Mauryan 
art had its origin in Bihar but the best 
examples of Indian architecture, sculpture, 
and painting can be seen in the Gupta art 
which originated in Uttar Pradesh. In the post- 
Gupta period the Nagara style of architecture 
flourished from Bhuvaneshvara in Orissa to 
Gujarat and Kathiawar with regional varities 
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in central India and Rajasthan. The Dravida 
style began in the reign of the Pallavas of 
Kàiüchi and reached its zenith in the time of 
the Cholas. The Chalukyan style was a mixture 
of the north Indian and south Indian styles of 
architecture. It flourished in the Deccan and 
reached its richest expression in the Mysore 
region under the Hoysalas of Dvarasamudra. 
The best examples of sculpture can be seen 
in the temples of this period. In North India 
we come across both Buddhist and 
Brahmanical images of a fairly high standard 
but the conception of Nataraja Siva is a 
valuable contribution of South India. 

From what has been stated above it is 
evident that India’s culture is a composite 
culture and every region, north, south, east, 
west and centre had contributed to its 
development in the ancient period. 


QUESTIONS 


l. How have different regions of India contributed to 
the promotion of literature and higher learning to 
the composite culture of India? 

‘Different regions of India have contributed to the 
advancement of social and religious reform in the 


ho 


past to make the culture of India a composite one.’ 
Discuss the above statement. 

3. Discuss briefly the developments in art and 
architecture in India in the past which show that 
India's culture is a acomposite one. 


—————— m 


Appendix 2 


Writing of Political History of Ancient India: 
New Trends and Prospects 


sinere is an intimate relationship between 
history and culture. Every culture considers 
certain values of life supreme and the society 
tries to conform to those ideals which are 
enshrined in its culture ‘As cultural patterns 
change the outlook of historians also changes. 
But while societies change and angles of vision 
change but truth does not change'.! According 
to Prof. K.S. Lal, Truth is the only philsophy of 
history a chronicler trues to record true facts 
as best as he can. But the task of a historian 
is not so simple. He has to interpret the true 
facts in the light of political, social, economic 
and religious conditions which prevailed in a 
particular region at a particular time. 

Actions of a ruler or a government are, 
conditioned by the contemporary political, 
social, economic conditions. Thus, the writer 
of the political history of ancient India must 
take into consideration all these aspects of 
society in the region and at the time of which 
he intends to write political history. Political 
history when not invigorated by an insight into 
the social, economic and religious conditions 
becomes dull and uninteresting. To explain 
why and in what situation a ruler or a 
government acted in a particular manner he 
must take all these aspects into consideration. 

Prof. H.C. Raychaudhari has referred to 
several factors which contributed to the 
ascendancy of Magadha in the sixth century 
B.C.* These factors are not only political but 
also social, economic and religious. Without 
correlating the political events with these 


aspects of society in the sixth century B.C. 
Prof. Raychaudhuri must not have been able 
to explain the rise of Magadha. 

One cannot fully grasp the significance of 
Kantakasodhana courts without presenting a 
clear picture of the social and economic 
conditions of the period when these courts were 
instituted. According to Prof. K.A. Nilakanta 
Sastri "These courts were a new type, 
introduced to meet the growing needs of an 
increasingly complex social economy and to 
implement the decisions of a highly organized 
bureaucracy on all matters that were being 
brought under their control and regulation for 
the first time and were unknown to the old 
legal system'.? 

How economic development in a period 
can be a factor in increasing royal power is 
pointed out by Prof. R.S. Sharma. According 
to him "The main base of royal power and all 
agriculture, trade and industry, was mining and 
metallurgy. The state enjoyed a monopoly in 
the working of mines and in trade in mineral 
products. This was a source not only of great 
income but also of great help in strengthening 
the central power, for only state could equip 
the soldiers with metal arms and furnish 
agriculture and industry with' necessary tools 
and implements Kautilya points out that the 
treasury has its origin in mining, force (danda) 
in treasury and it is by means of treasury and 
force that earth is acquired.° 

Prof. Romila Thapar has discussed all the 
factors political, social, economic and religious 
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which led to the decline of the Mauryan 
empire. According to her ‘Dhamma was 
certainly a way of life acceptable at any level 
of cultural development and its adoption might 
well have acted as a cementing force 
throughout the country’.® 

Kaniska [’s patronage of Buddhism and 
Buddhist art can be explained only if we accept 
the proposition that as a king, he must have 
imbibed the concept of an ideal ruler 
enunciated both in the early Brahmanical and 
the Buddhist canonical literature.’ 

Prof. S.R. Goyal while writing the political 
history of the imperial Guptas has discussed 
all the factors geo-political, social, economic 
and religious which enabled the Gupta rulers 
to establish their empire in the first half of 
the fourth century A.D.? 

Prof. R.S. Sharma has shown that in the 
Gupta period the Maurya state regulation of 
trade and industries gave way to the 
management of these affairs by the chiefs of 
local economic units, independent of the 
central control. According to him the rise of 
local units of production undermined central 
authority.? 

Prof. B.P. Mazumdar points out that the 
establishment of feudal polity after 600 A.D. 
led to imposition of fresh charges on land and 
its products. Probably the longest list of 
revenues and taxes derived from land is 
preserved in the copper plate of Chaulukya 
king Bhima II dated A.D. 1930. The long lists 
of officials mentioned in the inscriptions of 
the post-Gupta period show that the machinery 
of government was becoming more complex. 
The demands of the administration or welfare 
projects had increased.'? The burden of taxes 
on the people had become unbearable, 
Kalhana tells us that several times brahmanas 
resorted to fasts against the exactions and 
taxes imposed by kings of Kashmir. 
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How religious ideals infused a new vigour 
in the Rajputs to face the challenge of the © 
Muslim invasions is described by 
Dr. Dasharatha Sharma. Nagabhata I has been 
described in the Gwalior inscription of Bhoja 
L as a manifestation of Narayana or Visnu; for 
had he not like him destroyed the big armies 
of the Mlecchas, the destroyer of virtue and 
culture?! 

In ancient India the actions of a ruler or 
government depended to a considerable 
degree on the conditions prevailing in his state. 
The concept of Dharma including Rajadharma 
changed with the changed social, economic 
and religious conditions. This is reflected in 
the rules laid down in the Smrtis. For example 
the law-givers continued to widen the scope of 
Stridhana with the changed social conditions. 
Devala in the post-Gupta period included even 
the maintenance allownace in Stridhana. In 
the Smritis of the Gupta and Pre-Gupta periods 
only a Ksatriya could be a ruler but Medhatithi 
declared that any individual who had the 
qualities of a ruler and had the ability to rule 
could be a ruler (raja). 

Thus the only way to invigorate political 
history of ancient India is to write it by 
correlating it with the social, economic and 
cultural conditions of the period which the 
political events relate to. 

As for the geographical limits of the 
political history of ancient India are concerned 
I do not agree with the views of those scholars 
who wish to exclude Pakistan and Bangla Desh 
from the purview of the writer of political 
history of ancient India." The Baudhayana 
Dharmasitra (c. 800 B.C. to 400 B.C.) 
mentions four regions of India, nemely, 
Madhyade$a, Udichya Prachya and 
Daksinapatha the fifith region Aparanta is 
referred to in Rock Edict V of Asoka. Some 
classical writers considered, but others 
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considered the Kabul river as the western limit 
of India’ but others considered the Indus rivier 
as the western boundary of the country and 
named it India!® after that river. They refer to 
Prachya region as Prasii. As far as the western 
limit of Udichya region is concerned we can 
also have a correct idea from the list of sixteen 


-Mahajanapadas mentioned in the Anguttara 


Nikaya which includes Gandhara and 
Kamboja.'’ Even in the time of Panini the 
Udichya region included Taksagila.!8 As for 
the eastern limit of Prachya region Anga and 
Magadha are included in the list of sixteen 
Mahajanpadas.'? According to the Vatsyayana 
Sutra The Prachya region was located to the 
east of Anga and according to the Divyavadana 
it included Pundravardhana.?? This fivefold 
division of India is mentioned in the 
Kavyamimainsa*! (C. 900 A.D.) As such it will 
not be proper to exclude Pakistan and Bangla 
Desh from the purview of the political history 
of ancient India. 

As for the interpretation of sources | agree 
with Prof. A.K. Narain that the historian of 
ancient India can be comparatively more 
honest in his treatment of history than that of 
modern India. “If the historian betrays his 
dishonesty or lack of discipline in his 
treatment of the ancient period this is only 
when he deliberately chooses to project the 
ideas of his time and the prejudices of his 
mind to make unwarranted comparisons and 
derives results which may serve a particular 
end.** Prof. D. Devaholi has shown that 


consensus was one of the basic principles of 


Indian civilization.” If a historian influenced 
by the Marxian principle of class-conflict tries 
to interpret events of ancient India on the basis 
of conflict he will present a distorted picture 
of political history of ancient India. A new 
political history of ancient India can be written 
only if the writer follows the two processes 
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suggested by Prof. A.K. Narain namely first 
the understanding of the ancient historians 
idea of history in the ontological perspective 
of his contemporary world from which his ideas 
derived their contents and secondly its 
translation according to the current concept 
and terminology. The writer of a new Politica] 
history of ancient India should Study the 
ancient historical works with reference to the 
mould in which the material was cast in order 
to give it a shape which was intelligible. 
interesting and useful to the contemporaries 
of the author.^! As an example Prof. V.S. 
Pathak has shown that Dr. R.C. Mazumdar 
failed to understand why Bana has not narrated 
events after Harsa had rescued his sister and 
then joined, on the banks of the Ganges, the 
large army which he had equipped for 
punishing Sasànka. In the historical narrative 
like the Harsacharita the process of the 
achievement of royal glory by the king is 
invariably described in five stages—Beginning 
(prarambha) the effort (prayatna), the hope 
of achieving (praptyasa) the certainty of 
achievement (niyatàpti) and the achievement 
(phalagama) for Bàna the end aimed at 
(phalàgama) was the meetmg of Harsa with 
the goddess of Royal Fortune or the accession 
to the thrones of Thanesar and Kanauj. Only 
when we look at the Harsacarita in this way 
can we realize that it is a complete work 
organically designed and artistically composed 
with some specific purpose.?? Only when the 
modern writer of ancient India, has this insight 
and interprets the historical works of ancient 
India in this way can he succeed in presenting 
a trué picture of political ideals, institutions 
Structures, environment and power. 

As suggested by Prof. R.S. Goyal in his 
theme paper political history of ancient India 
can be enriched by a proper understanding of 
the significance of Symbols and ceremonies 
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like coronation for example the ruler’s taking 
a step in each of the fow directions in the 
Rajastya ceremony was symbolic of his 
conquest of the four quarters. The comparative 
study of the education of the Brahmanas and 
Ksatriyas will also throw some light on the 
comparative distribution of power between 
these two upper castes. 

In the new political history of ancient India 
the focal point should not be an individual but 
the political aspect of society. There is no need 
to give an account of all the coins, inscriptions 
or movements of a ruler. Reference may be 
made to only those coins, inscriptions or 
movements of a ruler which throw light on has 
domestic or foreign policy or his achievements 
or failures in establishing a welfare state in 
his dominions. 

There is no doubt that majority of books, 
available at present, on political history of 
ancient India are dull and lifeless and devoid 
of interest the only course available to 
reinvigorate political history of ancient India 
is to study the political aspect against the 
background of all other aspects of society 
namely social, economic and religious which 
prompted the ruler or the government to act 
in a particular manner in a particular situation. 
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QUESTIONS 


Discuss critically how the work of a historian is 
more difficult than that of a chronicler. 

What is the significance of the Kantakasodhana 
courts and mining and metallurgy for writing the 
political history of the Mauryan period? 

How did the state regulation of trade and industry 
in the Mauryan period affect the political history 
of the times? 

Tn the Gupta period, the chiefs of local economic 
units; independent of central control, managed the 
affairs of trade and industry. How did this 
undermine the authority of the central government? 
What is the significance of the imposition of fresh 
charges on land and its products for a writer of 


- 


northern India in the post-Gupta period? 


political history of India of the post-Gupta Period? 
What is the importance of the Gwalier ing edm 
of Bhoj I for a writer of the political history E 


Discuss briefly how the knowledge of contem 
social and economic conditions is necessary for 4 
writer of the political history of ancient India. 
Discuss why, according to Prof. V.S. Pathak, Dr, 
R.C. Mazumdar failed to understand why Bana did 
not narrate events after Harsa had rescued his 
sister and then joined his large army on the banks 
of the Ganges which he had equipped for puaishing 
Sasanka. 
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SECTION - Il 
[ Important Indian Religions, Religious Beliefs 
and Six Systems of Indian Philosophy | 











Chapter 9 
Important Indian Religions and Religious Beliefs 


IMPORTANCE OF RELIGION 


All religions in the past were attempts to 
understand how this universe came into being 
and the nature of God who created the animate 
and inanimate objects of this world. All great 
teachers in different parts of the world tried 
to explain the nature of God who controlled 
this universe and man’s duty towards Him. 
People were so afraid of the displeasure of 
gods that every action from birth to death in a 
man's life was carried out strictly in 
accordance with the rules laid down in his 
religious books. People everywhere believed 
that God Himself had inspired these teachers 
to write these truths hence it was their duty to 
obey them, if they wished to be happy in this 
world and to go to a happy world after death. 

In India the word dharma has been used 
in the sense of religion. The concept of dharma 
is, however, all—comprehensive and may be, 
broadly speaking, said to comprise precepts 
which aim at securing the material and 
spiritual sustenance and growth of the 
individual and the society. As Margaretta 
Morris states, “the religion of a community is 
not something unrelated to its secular activities 
any more than the religious experience of an 
individual is apart from his general mental 
development".! 

The Rgvedic Aryans realized that there 
was a cosmic order (rtam) which like a wheel 
circumscribes the universe, regulates it, and 
keeps it in place. It is Varuna's pasa and has 
for its physical basis the belt of the zodiac 


from which no luminary deviates and the 
penalty for transgression whereof is 
ensnarement by the shackles of non-rta or 
darkness and death. This rtam is the Rgvedic 
concept of dharma. The controller of this 
cosmic order or rta is called Varuna. The 
Rgvedic Aryans pray to Varuna who is called 
the supreme ruler that he may punish them if 
they do not fulfil their duty towards friends, 
guests, brothers and other members of their 
families.” In another context the term dharma 
has been used in the sense of that power which 
sustains the universe.” The above discussion 
of the concept of rta or dharma makes it clear 
that its aim was maintenance of order in 
society. This order can be maintained if every 
individual regards every human being as the 
creation of God and treats him on a footing of 
equality. The last hymn of the Rgveda throws 
some light on the Rgvedic concept of dharma. 
It lays down that all human beings should move 
together, speak together and their minds be 
of one accord.* In another context in that work 
it is said that Soma protects the truth and 
destroys what is untruth.? A society can make 
progress it its members follow truth and avoid 
untruth and this can be the real basis of 
dharma. The same spirit of harmony is 
expressed in a hymn of the Yajurveda. It states 
that all the animate and inanimate objects of 
this universe are pervaded by God. Man should 
enjoy these blessings given to him by God. He 
should not be so greedy as to take by force 
things given by Him to others. If this attitude 
is adopted by every member of a community 
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it will lead to maintenance of good relations. 
By following this principle of dharma he will 
do only those deeds which are conducive to, 


not only his own well-being, but also to that of 


the society as a whole. 

According to the Bráühmanas dharma 
comprised performance of sacrifices but the 
teachings of the Upanisads laid emphasis on 
good conduct. The Chandogya Upanisad 
throws some light on the concept of dharma. 
It lays down that a virtuous man should develop 
the virtues of penance, charity, straight- 
forwardness, non-violence and truth.’ In 
another context it regards stealing gold, 
drinking, killing a brahmana and desecrating 
the teacher's bed as great sins.? It further lays 
down that a virtuous man should have noble 
thoughts, should behave politely with all 
women, think of the well-being of all, show 
respect to all learned persons and treat all 
human beings as he himself wished to be 
treated by them.” In the words of S. 
Radhakrishnan ‘the term dharma stands for 
all those ideals and purposes, inflences and 
institutions that shape the character of man 
both as an individual and as a member of 
society. It is the law of right living, the 
observance of which secures the double object 
of happiness on earth and salvation.'!? 

The concept of dharma was not static. Its 
content changed in the changing contexts of 
time, place and social environment. It is why 
Baudhayana states that there are three sources 
of dharma namely the Vedas (sruti), the law- 
books (smrti) and the conduct of cultured 
persons in society (sistatcara). The law-books 
laid down rules to suit the changing times. 
The lawgivers could not foresee all the 
circumstances hence it was laid down that in 
such circumstances a person should follow the 
example of cultured persons as they were 
expected to act in conformity with the ideal 
social behaviour which in no way could be a 
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beings in a harmonious order. Virtue is cond 
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opposite. In the Sutra literature both these 
aspects of dharma are discussed under four 
sections namely samanya-dharma (rules which 
all classes should follow), varna-dharma (rules 
for an individual and social classes), asrama- 
dharma (rules for the four stages of life) and 
raja-dharma (rules which a ruler should 
follow). The rules of samanya-dharma include 
cultivation of such virtues as kindness, 
fortitude, avoidance of jealousy, purity in body, 
speech and thought, avoidance of being too 
ambitious, will to help others, sentiments of 
not being weak in intelligence, not to have a 
desire of having things belonging to others.!' 
The evils to be avoided are speaking ill of 
others, pride, faithlessness, crookedness, self- 
praise, deceit, greed, anger etc.!? According 
to Apastamba a man should avoid all those 
evils which lead to his ruin and acquire all 
those virtues which help him in his progess." 
The above views of the authors of the Sütras 
make us conclude that they did not attach as 
much importance to performance of sacrifices 
as to moral qualities in a man. They aimed at 
establishing a moral order. Similar views are 
expressed by Valmiki when he makes Rama 
declare that he will not forsake truth on 
account of greed, attachment, ignorance or 
any other wicked desires.!4 The Mahabharata 
lays down that not to be angry, speaking the 
truth, love of justice, to have children from 
married wife, good conduct, avoidance of 
quarrels, politeness and consideration for the 
welfare of attendants are duties which 
members of all the varnas should fulfil.!? The 
author of the Bhagavadgita prescribes that 4 


contributing to social welfare and vice 
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man should work with intelligence and faith.'® 
Intelligence 1s necessary to do an act efficiently 
and faith to do it with full devotion. 

Of the Smrtis the Manusmrti is the 
earliest. It lays down that ten virtues are the 
constitutents of dharma, namely fortitude, 
forgiveness, self-restraint, nonstealing, purity, 
restraint of passions, intelligence, knowledge, 
truth and freedom from anger.!/ Thus 
dharmasastras also lay emphasis on these 
moral qualities. The varnasramadharma or the 
discipline of the classes and stages of life 
was according to S. Radhakrishnan is the 
Hindu's device for the gradual improvement 
of human nature.!? 

In considering the varna dharma we should 
remember that the main objective of the law- 
givers was the harmonious development of the 
society. It implies responsibilities not rights. 
The varna system was in accordance with an 
individual's temperament and his actions.!9 
On this basis the law-givers laid down the 
social functions of the four varnas.*° If the 
members of all the four varnas do their duties 
sincerely it will lead to harmonious working of 
the society. It is for this reason that Manu lays 
down that a person who does his duties 
assigned to him as a member of a particular 
varna and stage in life (asrama) gets all his 
wishes fulfilled in this world and gets 
immortality after death.” 

In the varna system it is a mistake to 
regard one varna superior to the other as they 
are complementary and not rivals. The four 
classes brahmana, ksatriya, vai$ya and sudra 
correspond respectively to the intellectual, the 
militant, the industrial and the unskilled 
workers who are all members of one organic 
whole. 

The aim of assigning duties of the four 
stages in life was to make every individual 
lead a disciplined life. As a student he was 
expected to acquire the knowledge which he 
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gets from his forefathers and lead a 
disciplined life to be able to face the problems 
of life with intelligence and fortitude. As a 
householder he had to discharge his duty 
towards his forefathers, guests, members of 
his family and other relatives. Thus the 
harmonious working of the society depended 
to a great extent on the proper discharge of 
his duties by every householder. The stages of 
a forester and a recluse were not only an 
opportunity for the individual to prepare 
himself for his own salvation but also for 
enabling him to give proper guidance, on the 
basis of his knowledge and experience, to the 
householders in discharging their duties 
towaras the society. 

The aim of rajadharma (rules for the 
rulers) was also maintenence of those 
conditions which might enable every member 
of the society to develop his faculties fully so 
that he may be able to discharge his duties 
towards the society efficiently. According to 
Kautilya the ruler should make all people do 
duties prescribed for them as members of the 
four varnas and befitting the stage of life 
through which they are passing. In this way 
the ruler helped the individual and the society 
as a whole to act according to the tenets of 
dharma. Thus all the facets of dharma, namely 
samanvadharma, varnadharma, asrama 
dharma and rajadharma had one common aim 
namely the harmonious working of the society 
by enabling every individual to realize his 
ultimate aim in life namely salvation by 
fulfilling all his duties as a member of the 
society. 

The above discussion makes it clear that 
dharma in India does not force men into virtue 
but trains them for it. It is not a fixed code of 
mechanical rules, but a living spirit which 
grows and moves in response to the 
development of the society. Even the State in 
India was a servant of dharma. It was not above 
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morality. Its function was not to altar or annual 
dharma but only to administer it. Dharma 
was essential because it promoted individual 
security and happiness as well as the stability 
of the social order. 

Religion played a dominant role in all 
ancient cultures especially in India where it 
was the prime factor moulding the lives of the 
people for ages. It was because our forefathers 
realized that man is not simply bodv-life-mind 
complex. He is essentially and fundamentally 
a spiritual being. They realized that he is 
endowed by God not only with his lower mind 
like other anima!s but also with a higher mind 
which connects him with the Divine. His 
conscience is pervaded by some higher spirit 
which enables him to distinguish the right from 
the wrong. They saw that the complexities of 
the universe could not be explained by man's 
senses alone. There are other powers within 
man himself of which he is normally unaware, 
that he is conscious only of a small part of 
himself, that the invisible always surrounds the 
visible, the supersensible even as the infinite 
always surrounds the finite. The spiritual self 
of man is an integral part of the self of the 
universe Religion enables a man to control 
and regulate his lower self of desires by the 
law of the higher self. It places before him the 
ideal of perfection and privides the inner urge 
to move towards it. It is a part of the nature of 
man to aspire to transcend his finitude and 
become one with the Absolute. This supereme 
aspiration finds expression in the Vedic prayer: 

From Unreality lead me to Reality, 

From Darkness Lead me to Light, 

From Death lead me to Immortality.? 

Religion is nothing but the process by 
which an individual is able to transcend all 
that is relative and finite in him and enter into 
communion with the infinite or Supreme Being. 
This supereme aspiration of man seems to 
have been the most important factor why 
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religion played so important a role in ancien, 
India. 

lhe general impression that the Spirit of 
arma is 
unfortunate and untrue. The spirit of Science 
does not suggest that the ultimate beginning 


is matter. The mind of man which Splits the 


science is opposed to that of dh; 


atom 1s superior to it. The achievements of 


science stand as witnesses to the Spirt in man 
The nature of cosmic evolution with its order 
and progress suggests the reality of underly; 


Ing 
spirit. The 


spirit of science leads to the 
refinement of religion. Religion is not Magic 
or witch-craft, quakery or superstition. It js 
not to be confused with outdated dogmas, 
incredible superstitions, which are hindrances 
and barriers, which spoil the simplicity of 
spiritual life. Experience is not limited to the 
data of perception or introspection, It 
embracess para-normal phenomena and 
spiritual state. All religions are rooted in 
experience.?? 

Faith without wisdom, without tolerance 
and respect of others' ways of life is a 
dangerous thing.” Asoka’s twelfth Rock-Edict 
sets forth the principle of religious toleration 
in very clear terms and constitutes one of the 
noblest documents of human history. 

“King Devanampriya PriyadarSin is 
honouring all sects : both ascetics and 
householders; both with gifts and with honours 
of various kinds he is honouring them. But 
Devanampriya does not value either gifts or 
honours so highly as this viz. that a promotion 
of essentials of all sects should take place. 
but a promotion of the essentials is possible 
in many ways. But the root is this, viz., guarding 
one's speech i.e. that neither praising one’s 
own sect nor blaming other sects should take 
place on improper occasions or that it should 
be moderate in every case. But other sects 
ought to be duly honoured in every case." 
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“If one is acting thus, he is both promoting 
his own sect and benefiting other sects. If one 
of acting otherwise than thus, he is both hurting 
his own sect and wronging other sects as well. 
For whosoever praises his own or blames other 
sects—all this out of devotion to his own sect 
i.e. with the view of glorifying his own sect—if 
he is acting thus he rather injures his own 
sect very severely." 

“Therefore concord alone is meritorious 
i.e. that they should both hear and obey each 
other’s morals. For this is the desire of 
Devanampriya, viz. that all sects should be 
full of learning and should be pure in 
doctrine."?? 

Al religions lay down certain basic 
principles and values of life and all activities 
of man are guided by these basic principles, 
and values of life. It is, therefore, of the utmost 
importance that we should know those basic 
principles and values of life which enabled 
our ancestors to make our culture so great 
that is has retained its individuality to the 
present day. 

All religions help an individual in his 
efforts to realise an ideal, the accomplishment 
of a mission, the ideal of perfection and 
provide an inner urge to move towards it. If 
society is to be lifted out of the morass into 
which it has fallen today the individual men 
and women have to recreate themselves. They 
must find out the meaning and purpose of life. 
It is the business of religion to restore belief 
in the purpose of life and give best and 
meaning to it. 
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QUESTIONS 


Discuss briefly the concept of Rtém in the Rgveda 
and state how it affected the individual in the Hindu 
social organization. 

Discuss the concept of Dharma in the later Vedic 
Period with special reference to the Upanisads. 
“The Dharmsütras did not attack as much 
importance to performance of sacrifices as to the 
development of moral qualities in an individual." 
Give evidence in support of the above statement. 
Discuss how varna-dharma lays emphasis on 
responsibilities not rights. 

Bring out the significance of the Asrama-dharma 
in an individual's life? 


6. 


How did the observance of rules laid down for i] 

Ne 
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society to develop his facilities fully so as to | 
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rulers (rajadharma) enabled every membe 


able to discharge his duties towards the SOCIO 
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efficiently? 


Discuss how Dharma enables an individual y 
' i € $) 
control and regulate his lower self of desires by 


the law of the higher self? 


“Faith without wisdom, without tolerance and 
respect for other’s way of life is a dangerous thing.” 
Discuss the above statement with special reference 


to ASoka's Dhamma. 


Chapter 10 
Religious Beliefs of the Harappan People 


The Harappan civilization extended in the 
west upto Sutkagen Dor near the modern 
frontier of Pakistan and Iran. In the east the 
remains of this culture have been found at 
Alamgirpur in Meerut district, in the north upto 
Manda in Jammu and in the south upto 
Bhagatrao. On the basis of Carbon-14 dating 
this culture flourished from C. 2300 to 1750 
B.C. Thus it was the most extensive culture of 
this period. 

No buildings have so far been discovered 
in the remains associated with this culture, 
which may be definitely regarded as temples. 
For reconstructing the religion of these people, 
we have to rely on the testimony of seals, 
sealing, figurines or stone images. The 
Harappan script has not yet been satisfactorily 
deciphered hence our knowledge of the 
relgious beliefs of these peoplt is limited. A 
number of figurines of terracotta and faience 
etc. standing or seated show a semi-nude 
female, wearing a girdle round her loins with 
an elaborate head-dress and necklace, 
sometimes with an ear ornament. Some of the 
figures are smoke-stained which makes us 
conclude that these figures were objects of 
worship and perhaps oil or incense was burnt 
before them. These figures are rightly taken 
to represent mother-goddess or Sakti. The 
worship of Divine Mother or Earth goddess is 
referred in the Rgveda, which calls her by the 
names of Aditi, Prthvi or Prthivi.! In the 
Taittiriya Brahmana the Earth goddess is 
called Prthivim Mataram.® Thus it is clear that 
the Vedic Aryans also worshipped the mother 
goddess. 


A sealing from Harappa shows on the 
obverse a nude female figure, turned upside 
down with outspread legs and a plant issuing 
from the womb. On the reverse of this sealing 
is depicted a man with a sickel in his hand 
and a woman seated on the ground with hand 
raised in the posture of prayer. Obviously this 
depicts human sacrifice in honour of the 
Mother-goddess. 

Among the male deities the most 
important is a three-faced deity wearning a 
horned dress and seated cross-legged on a 
throne with penis erectus and surrounded by a 
number of animals such as elephant, tiger, 
buffalo, rhinoceros and deer. This deity has 
three features of Siva; namely, he is three 
faced (trimukha), the lord of animals 
(pasupati) and a Yogi. Hence this deity has 
been called proto-Siva. Buddha Prakash, 
however, lays emphasis on the absence of 
Nandi, the vehicle of Siva and thinks that it 
will be more appropriate to identify the deity 
with Prajapati or Twastr from which emanates 
the creation. The figure tallies with the 
description of Tvastr, in the Rgveda. He is 
called the lord of animals and an incarnation 
of the creator in this universe.? Two other seals 
show this deity with a sprig of flowers or leaves 
rising from his head between the horns. The 
sprig suggests that the deity was associated 
with vegetation or fertility. 

This deity was worshipped not only in the 
human form but also in the form of phallus 
(linga) as a number of conical stones have 
been discovered in the excavations. That the 
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Harappan people were worshippers of phallus 
is also proved by the references to non-Aryans 
in the Rgveda where they are called 
worshippers of phallus (Sisna-devah).’ 

Small ring stones found in the excavations 
suggest that worship of Yoni (the female 
symbol of generation) was also prevalent, 
though not to the extent of the linga worship. 

A seal from Mohenjodaro shows a standing 
deity between two branches of a tree. It is 
shown being worshipped by seven female 
devotees in a line with a mythical animal figure 
as the vahana (vehicle) of the goddess. The 
tree is identified as Pipal tree. This shows 
that the worship of Pipal tree was also 
prevalent among the Harappan people. 

Seals also portray figures of animals as 
objects of worship. Some of these animals are 
mythical while of others are real. They are 
shown eating offerings of food and are 
profusely decorated with ornaments as objects 
of worship. From the above account it is clear 
that the Harappan people also worshipped 
animals. They might have been considered 
sacred as vahanas of deities e.g. the bull of 
Siva, the lion of Durga, the buffalo of Yama, 
the ram of Brahma and the elephant of Indra. 
From a faience tablet it appears that some 
form of Naga worship was also practised by 


these people. In this tablet a seated deity is 


shown with a hooded corba on his head. The 
worshippers are shown seated on either side 
of the deity. 

Some six seals portray standing yogis who 
may be taken to be Jain ascetics in the 
Kayotsarga posture. 

The worship of fire also seems to have 
been known to the Harappan people as a 
number of fire altars have been found on raised 
platforms at Kalibangan in Rajasthan. 

The direct evidence of water worship has 
been found in the form of the Great Bath at 


_Mohenjodaro which shows that ceremonial 
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ablutions formed a feature of the reli 
the Harappan people. 

The representations on some s 
Svastika and the wheel suggest th 
was represented symbolically. 

From the figures on some other Seals it 
appears that the numbers three, five. Seven 
and sixteen were considered sacred by the 
Harappan people. According to Buddha 
Prakash, three stands for the three elements 
namely, mind (manas), vital breath (prana) 
and sacred speech (vak); five stands for five 
varieties of each of the elements; seven Stands 
for mind (manas), vital breath (prana) and 
five elements namely fire, water, air, Sky and 
earth. The number sixteen probably represents 
five kinds of each of manas, prana and yak 
together with the Supreme Being. In the Vedas 
the whole is called Sodasi Prajapati. 

These people had a belief in life after 
death. The dead bodies, therefore, were either 
buried or after cremation, their remains were 
preserved in a jar. With the dead bodies the 
Harappan people also buried animals, birds, 
fish, beads, bangles, etc. so that the dead 
person might use them in need. | 

It seems that the common people had full 
faith in witchcraft. It is possible that some of 
these seals were used as amulets. 

In the past scholars have generally 
believed that the Harappan civilization was 
different from and anterior to the culture of 
the Vedic period of. As we have pointed out 
above, there are some similarities in the 
religious beliefs of these cultures. So long 25 
the Harappan script is not satisfactorily 
deciphered the problem of the relationship of 
the two cultures cannot be solved with any 
amount of certainty. 

It is, however, beyond doubt that moder? 
Hinduism is indebted to a great extent to the 
religious beliefs of the Harappan people. The 
worship of Siva and Sakti both in human and 
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symbolic form, worship of stones, trees and References 
animals, and the worship of Nagas, Yaksas, 


i : Rv. V. 85. 1-5, VI. 12.5., X. 187.2 etc. 
etc., which are embodiments of good or evil 


x 2. Tait. Bra. II. 4.6.8. 
spirits, can all be traced to Harappan culture. 3. Rv. IIL 55. 19: X. 99.6. 
Even traces of offering oblations into fire, 4. Rv. VII. 21.5; X. 99.3. 
which was considered a distinctive feature of 5. Buddha Prakash, Bharatiya Dharma evam 


the Vedic religion can be Seen at Kalibangan Samskrti, p. 5. 
in the form of fire altars. 


QUESTIONS 

l. Discuss the archaeological evidence in support of 3. What is the evidence in support of the view that 
the fact that the Harappan people worshpped the the Harappan people worshipped the phallus? 
Mother goddess. 4. How do we know that the Harappan people also 

2. What features in the figures of a male deity on the worshipped trees and animals? 


Gt 


seals makes us conclude that the Harappan people Discuss how modern Hinduism is indebted to a 
worshipped Proto type of Siva? great extent to the religious beliefs of the Harappan 
people. 


Chapter 11 
The Vedic Religion 


done Vedas are the earliest source books of 
early Indian culture and religion. There are 
four Vedas : the Rgveda, the Samaveda, the 
Yajurveda and the Atharvaveda. The Rgveda 
is in poetical form with more than a thousand 
hymns im about ten thousand stanzas. The 
Samaveda is wholly derived from the Rgveda 
and has a little less than two thousand stanzas. 
The Yajurveda (Vajasaneyi text) has both 
poetry and prose with a total of about two 
thousand stanzas and prose units. The 
Atharvaveda has over seven hundred hymns in 
about six thousand stanzas and prose units. 
The Yajurveda and the Atharvaveda, too, have 
many Rgvedic stanzas in them. 


(a) The Rgveda 


Of the four Vedas, the earliest is the 
Rgveda. It might be called a literary anthology 
drawn from family traditions. It is made up of 
contributions made to it in different periods 
by different seers. It comprises not only the 
hymns to God in his different manifestations 
as so many deities but also fragments of 
secular poetry together with hymns giving 
expression to philosophy. It throws sufficient 
light on the earliest religious beliefs of the 
Indo-Aryans. According to the Vedic seers 
there are two different ways of approaching 
the Ultimate Reality : one through an inner 
spiritual vision and another through poetic 
vision, which makes what is seen with the eye 
a symbol of what is seen with the Spirit and 
the mind. 





The descriptions of gods are mg 
intellectual conceptions but experiences which 
have been lived through at the culmination of 
a state of mystic exaltation conceived as 
revelation.! 

The mythology of the Rgveda is in the 
making constantly relating itself to the process 
of Creation and to the early ages of the world. 
Various planes are descernible in this 
mythology. On the farthest plane are Dyaus 
(Heaven) and Prthivi (earth). In the middle 
distance is the figure of Varuna.* With him we 
associate rta. In the foreground stand Indra 
and his great cycle, aggressive gods, who have 
absorbed the substance of many other figures 
into themselves and now dominate the 
mythological legend. Lastly the fire in all its 
forms and Soma were given divine status. 

In part the Rgvedic gods are the 
transposition of natural phenomena to the 
mythical plane. Vedic nature-worship is 
undeniable. The Sun is an all-pervading, ever- 
present force shown in many forms now 
directly, now symbolically. Varuna and Mitra 
(the Sun) represent two complementary 
aspects of the sovereign power, one magical 
and terrible in character and the other juridical 
and benign. 

In the inner vision of the Rsis, the ultimate 
Reality is Pure Being, formless, attributeless: 
sexless and nameless, as is clear from thé 
following description of the pre-creation state: 

"There was neither existence nor nol 
existence then, neither the world nor the Sky 
that lies beyond it....The One (ekam) breathed 
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airless by self-impulse, other than that (tat) 
was nothing what-so-ever. What was that One 
(tat ekam) as the unborn (aja)?"? 

The Vedic sages also speak of the 
Absolute manifested through the glory of 
creation as Devas (a being of splendour), with 
form, attribute and name. In the following 
words a seer speaks of the Devas as the 
manifestation of the Eternal (aksaram) 
“When the earliest of mornings dawned, the 
Great Eternal was manifested (jata-literally 
born) on the path of light. So these forms of 
the Devas will be honoured. Great and single 
is the godhood of the Devas". 

The Rgvedic Deities may be placed under 
four categories namely (i) those representing 
the principal phenomena of nature, (ii) 
domestic deities, (iii) abstract deities and (iv) 
minor deities. 

(i) Deities representing phenomena of 

Nature are the following: 

(1) Father Dyaus, the radiant god of 

the upper region. 

(2) Mother Prthvi, Earth. 

(3) Varuna, the all comprehending 
sky. 
Indra, the god of Thunder and 
Rain. 
The Sun worshipped in five 
forms. 
(a) Sürya, as source of light. 
(b) Savità, as source of fertility. 
(c) Mitra, as beneficent energy. 
(d) Püsan, as source of plant 
life and agriculture. 
Visnu, as the swift moving 
Sun. 
Rudra, Siva. 
The two Asvins representing the 
morning and evening stars. 
The Maruts, the Wind gods 
attending on Rudra, together 


with 


(4) 


(e) 


(6) 
(7) 


(8) 
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(9) Vayu and 
(10) Vata 
(11) Parjanya, the god of rain and 
water, and 
(129) Usas the goddess of Dawn. 


(ii) Domestic Deities: (1) Agni (Fire) 
and (2) Soma of (A Plant). 

Abstract Deities: (1) Dhatr, creator 
(2) Vidhata, ordainer (3) 
Visvakarma, creator of cosmos, 
(4) Prjapati, lord of creatures, 
(5) Srddha, faith, (6) Manyu, wrath 
(7) Rea, truth, (8) Hiranyagarbha; the 
Implicit, (9) Brahmanaspati, Lord of 
prayer, and (10) Virafpurusa, 
Oversoul. 

Minor Deities (1) Rbhus, aerial elves, 
(2) Apsaras, water nymphs, (3) 
Gandharvas, aerial spirits and (4) 
Adityas sons of Aditi, the primeval 
goddess. 

Sometimes an object closely associated 
with the Deva becomes a name for him. 
According to the figure of speech Metonymy. 
Agni (meaning ‘fire’) into which offerings are 
made for the Deva—becomes the name of the 
Deva, without losing its original meaning. 
Similarly, Soma (the juice of a plant of that 
name) offered to the Deva and Vak (sacred 
speech) used in prayers are respectively the 
names of a Deva and Devi. 

But whatever the source of the names, the 
Deva or Devi bearing it is given commo 
attributes applicable to the manifest Absolute, 

The seers have repeatedly identified the 
Deva (the manifest-Absolute) with the Pure 
Being (the Unmanifest Absolute).° 3 

It is evident then, that any one of Devas or 
Devis may be (sexe as the 2 
Being—the Absoulute." P 

In fact the underlying principle of the Vedi 
religion is monotheism. One Rgvedic pas 

states: “There is One Reality (Ekamsat) whom 
the sages call by various names, they call i 


(111) 


(iv) 
















¢ 
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Agni, Yama, Matarisvan, Indra, Mitra or 
Varuna."? 

A sage in the Rgveda says that at the 
beginning of creation, Cosmic order (rta) and 
truth (satya) were manifested through blazing 
spiritual fire (tapas)?. The Devas are 
promoters of rta and are pure in spirit and 
infallible. They embody rta in both its cosmic 
and ethical aspects. 

Indo-European mythology served a number 
of social functions. These functions were 
respectively religious and juridical, military 
and temporal and economic. 

"Bergaigne has shown us the right method, 
the method of seeking correspondence 
between the world of men, the performer of 
the sacrifice, the microcosm on the one hand, 
and the macrocosm on the other. The duty of 
the sages was to ensure the ordered 
functioning of the world and of religious 
ceremonial by reproducing the succession of 
cosmic events in their acts and the imagery 
they conceived. The term rta is designation of 
the cosmic order on which human order, 
ethics, and social behaviour depend. The 
images of the Veda have a ritual significance 
in themselves, they bring about the ordered 
functioning of the universe which is itself 
conceived as the scene of a vast sacrifice, the 
prototype of man-made sacrifices.!? 


Atman (the indwelling spirit) 


The seers speak of the manifestation of 
the Absolute not only in the external universe, 
but also within man. In the Rgveda we find the 
description of "two beautiful winged-birds 
united with each other, friends that have 
perched on the same tree, of which one eats 
the sweet-pippala fruit, and the other, not 
eating, looks around”. The tree is believed to 
signify the body of man, and the two birds the 
individual soul (jivatman) and the Universal 
Soul (Paramatman) respectively. The 
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Universal Soul is described as desireles. 
serene, immortal, self-existent, satisfied Wim 
the essence of things, and lacking nothing, 1 
is stated that one who has known the 
serene, ageless, ever youthful is freed from 
the fear of death. When the individual Soul, 
becomes perfectly pure, the dividing line 
between it and the Universal Soul disappears. 
and man claims his identity with That. 

The individual soul is so near to the 
Universal Soul that there are many passages 
in which the individual soul identifies himself 
with the Universal Soul. Sage Vamadeva Says, 
I am Manu, I am the Sun...I have given this 
earth to the Aryans...all gods carry out my 
orders."!! 

The Creation: Like the individual soul the 
creation is also divine. The Sun, the Moon. 
Fire, Air, Water, Earth are all gods according 
to the Vedic seers. According to the Nirukta!* 
Fire on the earth, Air in the intermediate region 
between the heaven and the earth, and the 
Sun in the sky are the most important gods. 
Each of these three gods becomes thirty-three. 
These thirty-three gods again split themselves 
into three thousand, three hundred and thirty- 
nine gods.!? Thus the whole creation is called 
Aditi. She is complete, infinite and indivisible. 
She is considered the mother of all gods. She 
is the original form of creation.!4 In reality all 
the gods are the part and parcel of one god. 
They are born as the result of contact with 
each other and are forms of each other.!° 

Ideal of Life: The Vedic Aryans seem to 
be a world-affirming and joyous set of people. 
In the Rgveda, at any rate—in its earlier 
poems-world negation (vairagya) does not 
seem to be a prominent feature. The ordinary 
people wanted purely material blessings: 
money, cattle, sons, good health, success i 
the arts of war and peace and a life of hundred 
years. In short, they wanted all earthly bliss. 
They believed that food is the source of much 


Atman, 
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that is excellent in man. The spirit of the great 
gods is lodged in food. With its help grea 
deeds are done such as slaying Vrtra, the 
dragon of wickedness.!" They prayed for 
freedom from all quarters.!’ A Sage requests 
Indra to fight Vrtra bravely. It 1s also a call to 
men to fight the aggressor against their 
country.’ 

There are many hymns in the Vedas which 
speak of social concord, fraternity, peace, unity 
and happiness. In the Rgveda it is stated that 
all men should move together, speak together 
and let their minds be of one accord. Let their 
thoughts be common, the place of assembly 
common, common minds, hearts all united and 
a common purpose.? In another hymn of the 
same Veda it is stated that none is superior 
or inferior, high or low. All men are children 
of father God and mother Earth. Thev should 
advance and flourish practising eternal and 
universal code of life.?? 

The Vedic ideal was not confined to 
nationa: harmony. It also aimed at establishing 
international harmony and concord. A Vedic 
seer prays, “Let us have concord (sanjnana) 
with our own people and concord with foreign 
people too.... May we and the foreigners unite 
in our minds, unite in our purposes and not 
fight against the Divine spirit within us. Let 
not the battle-cry rise amidst many lying 
slain.”?! 

The Vedic seers sought the harmony of 
the spirit of man with the profound serenity 
that lies in the heart of Nature and in the 
Divine. A peace-chant in the Yajurveda 
expresses this eloquently: 

The serenity that is in the sky...in the 
atmosphere, in water, in plants, in forest trees; 
the serenity that is in the Devas, that is in 
Brahman, the serenity in the heart of serenity 
may that come to me.” 

Apart from the highest form of worship as 
meditating on the Absolute, the popular 
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worship was ceremonial and ritual in character 
in the of form of sacrifice or offering of food 
and drink like milk, grain, clarified butter, 
flesh and Soma to the chosen deity for securing 
his favour or boon. The sacrifices were of two 
kinds. The first kind of sacrifices were those 
in which certain hymns and verses of the 
Reveda were used as benedictions and prayers 
at birth, marriage, and other occasions of daily 
life, at funerals and ancestor-worship, as well 
as at ceremonies for ensuring the fertility of 
the cattle and the growth of fruits of the field. 
At these the householder officiated as the 
sacrificial priest. These simple sacrifices were 
performed by every one, rich or poor according 
to his means. The second kind of ceremonial 
worship was so elaborate that seven classes 
of priests were required to take charge of 
separate specialized functions such as: 

The Hotr recited the hymns. 

The Adhvaryu carried out 
functions. 

The Udgatr sang the Samas. 

The Ritual: There were no temples in the 
Vedic period. The term ayatana designated 
the ordinary domestic hearth. The centre of 
the sacred ground was called vedi. It was 
sometimes a raised mound, but more often a 
pit made to receive oblations. 

Of the grand Vedic sacrifices, the Soma 
sacrifice relating to Indra was considered the 
most important. This was performed by the 
kings or aristocrats. Sixteen priests were 
appointed for the performance of this sacrifice. 
The Soma plant was purchased and brought 
in a cart. On the first day oblations of boiled 
milk were offered to the fire. On the second 
day the Soma juice was pressed and was 
purified upon a strainer for removing 
impurities. It was stored in jars and mixed 
with milk. Then it was offered to gods. Usually 
Soma juice was pressed three times a day. 
The Soma sacrifices were of seven kinds. The 
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Vajapeya sacrifice was one of them. It was 
performed for gaining strength. One feature 
of this sacrifice was the races of chariots. 
Rajasuya and Asvamedha sacrifices continued 
for many days and were performed by 
Chakravarti rulers. In some sacrifices animals 
were slaughtered, but later slaughter of 
animals was not considered proper by the 
society. 

This religion of sacrifice had also its 
symbolic aspect. God offered up His own virât- 
deha as a sacrifice for the sake of His 
creation. So self-sacrifice is the duty of every 
creature of God. Man like the creator, must 
also maintain his little system and serve the 
small world in which he moves by the utmost 
self-sacrifice of which he is capable. Life must 
be an offering to Duty. Religion is a course of 
self-sacrifice. 

The hymns of the Vedas form the 
foundation of subsequent Indian thought. While 
the Brahmanas emphasize the sacrificial ritual 
shadowed forth in the hymns, the Upanisads 
carry out their philosophical suggestions. The 
theism of the Bhagavadgità is only an 
idealisation of Varuna worship. The great 
doctrine of Karma is yet in its infancy as Rta, 
which implies the primitive conception that 
good deeds are rewarded by a life of bliss 
and evil deeds by a life of torment. 


(b) The Atharvaveda 


In the Atharvaveda the divinities have 
become merely decorative in function. Indra 
is a shadowy figure of magic, Varuna loses his 
virility. The mention of most of the gods is 
more or less a distorted version of something 
that has come down from the Rgveda. 

The religion of the Atharvaveda is that of 
the primitive man, to whom the world is full of 
shapeless ghosts and spirits of death. The 
divinities of the Atharvaveda are regarded with 
a kind of cringing fear, as powers whose wrath 
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continued to be simple and consisted, i 
addition to more primitive forms of nature 
worship, in various practices such as 
incantations and charms intended to warg off 
evil and appease the dark spirits of the air 
and earth. The Atharvaveda, though dated 
somewhat later than the Rgveda, records in 
certain respects a more ancient phase of 
religious belief. In the Atharvaveda a religion 
of magic with its childish reliance on Sorcery 
and witchcraft, takes the place of purer Vedic 
religion. 

The chief gods of the Atharvaveda are 
Skambha, the cosmic support, and Rudra, the 
lord of animals. 

Questions about who made the world and 
the human body constantly recur in the 
Atharvaveda. It is as though magical methods 
were thought to be more appropriate to the 
subject than the tisual ceremonies of praise. 
lime, the breath, the cow, Skambha, the 
Golden Embryo (Hiranyagarbha), the Viraj and 
many other things are put forward as 
suggestions. 


(c) The Brahmanas 


All the gods of the Brahmanas are more 
or less exhausted by their functions and tend 
to lose their virility. In the Brahmanas supreme 
power is vested in the Prajapati. He is not 
only the lord of creation but also an ethical 
authority reminding us of the earlier view that 
gods were responsible for upholding moral as 
well as cosmic order. He is the symbol of the 
non-defined, non-determined. In another 
aspect—he is the sacrifice. The function of 
the sacrifice is to bring together all 
uncoordinated phenomena and build them UP 
into an organic whole. 

For the writers of the Brahmanas the 
essential is to perform the prescribed sacrifice 
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with confidence in the efficacy of the sacrifices 
and with scrupulous exactitude. 

The religion of the Brahmanas was purely 
formal. The sacrifices please the gods and 
profit men. “Not only can the gods be 
compelled by the sacrificer to do what he likes: 
the gods themselves, it is thought, are gods 
and are able to discharge their function of 
maintaining the world-order by virtue of the 
offerings presented to them. In other words, 
the sacrifice is now exalted above gods. ...It is 
now commonly held that in this new turn in 
the efforts of the Vedic Indian to accomplish 
his desire, we discover a distinctly magical 
element introduced into the ritual; and that 
priest and prayer henceforward become 
transformed into magician and spell.”*° 

The elaboration of sacrificial religion and 
its rituals led to a growth of priesthood which 
now expanded from the Rgvedic seven priests 
to seventeen priests among whom there was 
division of labour in their performance. The 
chief of these were four : (1) Hotr, (2) Udgatr, 
(3) Adhvaryu and (4) Brahman the presiding 
priest, each with his staff of assistants. We 
have already mentioned the first three of these 
four in connection with the Rgvedic ritual. The 
Brahman was the repository of the unexpressed 
power of the formula. He was a silent 
spectator, whose duty was to see that the 
operation was carried out with accuracy. 

There is no longer the spontaneity or 
simplicity of religious feeling that is associated 
in a large measure with the sacrifice in the 
age of the Reveda. But it should not be thought 
that ritualism in this extreme form was in any 
sense the creed of the people at large. The 
Brahmanas were the compositions of poet 
priests who had developed a cult of their own, 
and unfold but an aristocratic religion. Even 
in the aristocratic circles the excessive 
development of ritualism does not seem to 
have wholly superseded the older idea of 
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sacrifice as what man owes to the gods. In the 
Brāhmanas sacrifice is sometimes pictured 
as a rna (debt) due to gods. 

In spite of suggestions of a higher ethics 
and religion, it must be said that, in this 
period, people were more anxious about the 
completion of their sacrifices than the 
perfection of their souls. 


(d) The Upanisads 


The Upanisads cannot be regarded as 
representing a consistent, homogeneous or 
unified philosophical system. Divergences of 
method, opinion and conclusion are everywhere 
apparent even within a single Upanisad. 
Primarily they represent a spirit different from, 
even hostile to ritual and embody a theory of 
universe quite different from the one that 
underlies the teachings of the Brahmanas. For 
example in the Mundaka Upanisad it is stated 
‘whosoever hopes for real good to accure from 
these rites is a fool and is sure to be overtaken 
again and again by death and decrepitude.'*! 

The Brhadaranyaka Upanisad gives a 
subjective turn to horse sacrifice, and 
transforms it into a meditative act in which 
the contemplative person offers the whole 
universe in place of the horse and by thus 
renouncing everything attains true autonomy. 
According to the Isa Upanisad one should not 
renounce activity and withdraw from the world, 
but give up only all thought of reaping any 
personal benefit from it, thus anticipating the 
well-known teaching of the Bhagavadgita. 

The advance of the Upanisads on the 
Vedas consists in an increased attention or a 
shifting of the centre from the outer to the 
inner world. In the Vedas the vast order and 
movement of nature engage attention. Their 
gods represent cosmic forces. The essence of 
Upanisads is mimamsa, reflection, as opposed 
to the intuitive quality of the hymns and the 
practical minded elaborations of the 
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Brahmanas. The teaching of the Upanisads 
Starts at the point where the exposition of the 
scriptures stops. 

The Katha Upanisad says that man is 
turned outward by his senses and so loses 
contact with himself. His soul has become 
immersed in outer things, in power and 
possessions. It must turn round (avrtta caksuh) 
to find its right direction and discover the 
meaning and reality it has lost.?® The 
Upanisadic text tat tvam asi stresses the 
divine possibilities of man. The Supreme is in 
the soul of man. Brahman is the continuing 
power which pervades the world. He is the 
real of the real, the foundation on which the 
world rests.*° In the Upanisads we return to 
explore the depth of the inner world. Instead 
of devoting attention to the gods and the outer 
world, the Upanisadic seers turn their attention 
to that all-transcending, truly supernatural 
principle from which the divine directors of 
the natural world proceeded. The Upanisads 
recognise only one spirit-almighty infinite, 
eternal, incomprehensible, self-existent, the 
creator, preserver and destroyer of the world. 
They are decisive about the principle that 
Brahman is the sole source of life in all that 
lives, the single thread binding the whole 
plurality into a single unity. He is the infinite 
Spirit who is both in us and out of us. He is 
that eternal spirit which transcends and 
includes the objective world and the subjective 
man. In the highest state of spiritual 
experience; we see nothing else, hear nothing 
else, know nothing else. In the supreme 
illumination of soul we realize that this world 
is merely a bundle of names and forms, that 
there is only one permanent reality underlying 
the manifold phenomenal world, and that in 
the ultimate analysis the reality, called 
Brahman, is identical with the essential realit 
in human personality namely the Self (atman). 
The Upanisads make out that of the finite 
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objects, the individual Self (atman) h 
highest reality. It comes nearest to the natur 
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of the Absolute though it is not the Absolute 
itself. The different conceptions of Br 
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correspond to the different ideas of the Atman 


and vice-versa. 

The teaching of the Upanisads, is monistic 
and idealistic. Not the so called gods, but the 
living God, the Atman is to be worshipped, 
The one supreme power through which all 
things have been brought into being is one 
with the inmost self in each man’s heart. 

One Upnisadic teacher asks a question, 
‘Is there anything for the sake of which 
everything else is? If it is, then that for the 
sake of which everything else is moved, and 
towards which everything moves. What is this? 
This is the Atman. In this context there is the 
famous Upanisadic passage : “Verily, not for 
the sake of husband is the husband dear, but 
a husband is dear for the sake of the Self,” 
and so on. Therefore, “The Self should be seen, 
heard of, reflected on, and meditated upon 
Verily, by the seeing of, by the hearing of, by 
the thinking of, by the understanding of Self, 
all this is known.”28 

Brahman and Atman have been described 
as the two pillars on which rests nearly the 
whole edifice of Indian philosophy. The 
distinctive meaning of Brahman is the ultimate 
source of the outer world while that of Atman 
is the inner self of man. Later Atman, which 
as self is the inmost truth of man became, as 
the cosmic self, Brahman, the innermost truth 
of the world. Thus in the course of speculation 
Indians identified the outer reality with the 
inner, and by such a happy identification at 
last reached the goal of their long quest after 
unity.?? 

The inteut of the Upanisadic teachers was 
to awaken man from an eternity of ignorance- 
Their aim was to give him a seeing faith that 
makes him become a light unto himself. In 
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the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad it is stated that 
when the Sun has set and the Moon has cone 
out and speech has stopped the Self is a man's 
light." When the Upanisads speak of Atman 
they also speak of àánanda which is the 
substance of Being itself. A passage in the 
Taittiritya Upanisad states : “Brahman is bliss. 
For truly beings here are born from bliss, when 
born they live by bliss and into bliss, when 
departing they enter. "?! 

The Upanisadic view is that there is in the 
highest condition a disintegration of 
individuality, a giving up of isolation but it is 
not a mere nothing or death. As the flowing 
rivers diasppear in the sea, losing their name 
and form, thus a wise man, freed from name 
and form goes to the divine person who is 
beyond all.’ 

It is clearly enunciated in the Upanisads 
that the highest kind of immortality is 
becoming one with Brahman. 

The Upanisads determine the main issues 
of philosophical inquiry and mark out the lines 
of subsequent philosophical discussion. They 
represent the earliest efforts of man at giving 
a philosophical explanation of the world. They 
contain the elements of a genuine philosophical 
idealism, insisting on the relative reality of 
the world, the oneness and wholeness of spirit 
and the need of an ethical and religious life. 

The antagonism between the teachings of 
the Vedas and the Upanisads gradually 
disappeared. The worship of God was 
regarded as an aid to the building up of the 
life of truth in the soul. While the speculative 
mind contemplates the being of God, the 
emotional nature in its passionate devotion for 
God loses itself in Him. This indicates that as 
the Upanisadic doctrine more and more 
triumphed, an attampt was made to reconcile 
the two. The reconciliation is clearly traceable 
in the later Upanisads e.g. Svetasvatara 
Upanisads. It alludes approvingly to Agni and 
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Soma, chief sacrificial deities, and commends 
a return to the old ritualistic worship. 


Ideal of Life 


According to the Upanisads Karma rightly 
understood does not discourage moral effort. 
It only says that every act is the inevitable 
outcome of the preceding conditions. 
According to the Mundaka Upanisad one who 
performs good deeds is better than one who 
is well versed in Brahmavidya?*. According to 
the Isa Upanisad one should wish to live for 
hundred vears doing his duty throughout his 
life.?' In the Upanisads actions and knowledge 
are complementary. According to the 
Chandogya Upanisads a house-holder by 
acquisition of true knowledge (paravidya), 
control of his senses and good conduct can 
attain Brahmaloka or immortality.?? It is not 
necessary to renounce the world for attaining 
immortality. Yajnavalkya, a house-holder, 
demonstrated by his living example that the 
realization of the Brahman and life as a 
‘householder’ are not incompatible. 

The philosophical background of the Gita 
is taken from the Upanisads. It tried to reckon 
with the past and brought a synthesis of the 
ideological elements in a more conservative 
spirit. In this work the discussion of Ksetra 
and Ksetrajna, Ksara and Aksara are based 
on the Upanisads. The account of the Supreme 
Reality is also derived from the same source. 
Bhakti is a direct development of the Upasana 
of the Upanisads. The love for the Supreme 
involves the giving up of all else. In the 
Brhadaranyaka Upanisad a seer remarks, 
"What shall we do with progeny, when we have 
got this being, this world to live in?" 


(e) The Bhagavadgita 


All the scholars recognise in the Gità a 
current of Upanisadic thought. The Upanisadic 
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references lead one to think that the work is 
entirely Vedantic. But there is another stream 
of thought mingling with it viz. theism of the 
Bhàgavata type. The teaching of the Gita is a 
blend of these two distinct creeds. There is 
no intention of mixing doctrines of the two 
creeds in the Gita. 

In adapting the idealism of the Upanisads 
to a theistically minded people the Gita 
attempts to derive a religion from the 
Upanisadic philosophy. It shows that the 
reflective spiritual idealism of the Upanisads 
has room for the living warm religion of 
personal devotion. It attempts a spiritual 
synthesis which could support life and conduct 
on the basis of the Upanisadic truth, which it 
carries into the life-blood of the Indian people. 
The central purpose of the Gita is to solve the 
problem of life and stimulate right conduct. 

The main teaching of the Gita is 
Karmayoga, the mysticism of action which also 
involves the Jnanayoga (the mysticism of 
contemplation) and the Bhaktiyoga (the 
mysticism of devotion). The Gita insists on an 
intuitive insight, accompanied by rational 
knowledge-jnanam vijnana-sahitam. Without 
this logical support, intuition may turn out to 
be mere emotional subjectivity. The author of 
the Gità suggests that the direct consciousness 
of the reality has universality about it.?6 
Karmayoga is the way of finding God in the 
world. It is both action and renunciation. It is 
a renuciation of the fruits of action. 
Renunciation of the world consists in being 
constantly engaged in activity for the good of 
the world. Indeed Karmayoga is the activity of 
finding God in this world. It "is a process of 
transforming the activities of our everyday life 
by an inward spiritual consciousness in such a 
way that all we do is done in a spirit of self- 
surrender and dedication unto God. It is action 
and devotion; it is devotion that is also 
knowledge, it is a knowledge of the faith in 
God."97 
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The Gita refers to the attainable State of 
an inner stability of transcendental 
consciousness, an intelligence and vision which 
it calls the state of sthitaprajña and then raises 
a question "How does the man of sett. 
intelligence speak, how does he sit, how 
he walk?’"> The answer to all these questions 
is detachment which enables us to be ang 
enables us ‘to act’. Detachment implies tha 
in spite of a chaotic and threatening world 
one who is sthitaprajna has the courage to be 
his Bessey and enjoy the delight of 
existence." 

The Gità advises us to endure the effects 
of external objects as they come and go. They 
are not permanent. One who has this kind of 
endurance and is not disturbed by happiness 
and sorrow becomes immortal or is fit for 
eternal life. Detachment implies control of 
the senses by the mind. According to the Gita 
one who controls the senses by the mind and 
without attachment engages the organs of 
action in the path of work is superior to one 
who remains inactive. Activity through 
detachment enables a person to lead a good 
life. The sthitaprajfia does not act to obtain 
something, The action must be done 
regardless of its consequences. The Gita 
advises us to arise for battle only after having 
considered within ourselves pleasure and pain, 
gain and loss, success and defeat—as if they 
were alike. Then, and only then, are we free 
from sin; then a new courage and a new 
resolution which shall not know defeat enters 
and transforms in the hour of crisis the faint 
heartedness of even the heroic heart and 
destroys the delusion of fear.” : 

The Gita asks us not to abandon activity 
but transform, through the ethics 9 
detachment, its purpose. Man will, when 
transformed, think that we are not activé 
because we have to obtain something by being 
active or inactive but because we have nothing 
to obtain by being involved in activity. “Activity 


ttled 
does 
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‘for the good of the world’ is not altruism but 
4 detachment from the subtler egolsm—the 
egoism that ‘you were born to set right 


things’ —that even altruism brings. "!* 
(f) The Kalpasütras 
The Kalpasütras deal with Vedic 


sacrifices, household ceremonies and 
customary law. The principal aim of the 
Brahmanas was to explain the significance of 
various acts in Vedic sacrifices and to settle 
ritualistic doctrines but the Kalpasütras are 
chiefly concerned with giving a systematic 
account of all the Vedic sacrifices and customs 
prevalent at the time of their compilation. The 
Kalpasütras are regarded as one of the six 
Vedangas, which are auxiliary to the 
understanding to the Vedas. A complete 
corpus of the Kalpasütras comprises the 
Srauta, Grhya and Dharma sütras. The 
Srautasütras describe great sacrifices which 
are discussed in the Brahmanas. These great 
sacrifices were carried out by professional 
officiants and needed three fires. These 
ceremonies of religion took place on the days 
assigned to them in the calendar, daily, 
fortnightly and in certain seasons. There is 
also provision for votive rites (Kamyesti) to 
obtain special favours. The most imposing 
ceremonies, the Rajastya, the Asvamedha and 
the Vajapeya were reserved for princes. They 
were rare and costly occasions which were a 
pretext for lavish celebrations. 

The Grhyasütras deal with household 
ceremonies such as marriage and Upanayana. 
The domestic rites took place on the family 
hearth and were performed by the householder, 
using a formulatory from a special collection. 
There were fourteen kinds of celebrations. 
Seven ordinary ones were celebrated with 
vegetable and animal offerings and seven 
others on the Soma oblation. The domestic 
rites are more closely related to every-day life. 
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They are of two kinds. Some are short dailv 
practices accompanied by simplified form of 
oblations. The other rites constitute the 
Samskaras, the dedications by which the 
individual gradually approaches the state of 
Twice-born (dvija), veaches it and is confirmed 
in the privilege. 

The Dharmasütras deal with social usage 
and customary law. In the corpus of the 
Kalpasütras, the Dharmasttras, as a rule follow 
the Grhyasütras. The Dharmasütras lay down 
rules and regulations for the guidance of social 
as well as spiritual life of the community in its 
wider perspective. They deal with the rights 
and duties of different classes of society and 
prescribe the duties which an individual should 
discharge during different periods of his life. 
Matters relating to civil and criminal laws have 
also been dwelt upon in the Dharmasutras. 
The Grhyasütras deal with the rites and 
customs which are concerned with the 
domestic life of an Arva, whereas the 
Dharmasütras devote more attention to the 
social life of an Arya. 

When the Aryans settled in India, they 
came in contact with the non-Aryans. The 
Aryan and non-Aryan rituals mixed together. 
Probably a need was felt for the preservation 
of the Aryan character of the family. This 
gave an incentive to codify the rituals 
discussed in the Grhyasütras. These ‘set a 
stamp to the Aryan character of the family’. 
The Srautasütras ‘had set a stamp to the 
Aryan character of public life of the Aryan 
people. But along with these two sets of 
religious literature in the separate domains of 
family and society, a third group of rules and 
customs was developing as a result of 
interaction between family and society. This 
was codified later in the form of the 
Dharmasütras which subsequently gave birth 
to Smrti literature’. 

According to P.V. Kane the important 
Srautasütras such as those of Apastamba, 
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A$valayana, Baudhayana, Katyayana, 
Satyasadha and some Grhyastitras, such as 
those of Apastamba and A$valayana were 
compiled during the period C. 800 to C. 400 
B.C. while the Dharmastitras of Gautama, 
Apastamba, Baudhayana, and the Grhyasütras 
of Paraskara and others were compiled 
between C. 500 and C. 300 B.C. 

The Kalpasütras thus shed a good deal of 
welcome light on almost all the important 
aspects of ancient Indian life during the period 
C. 800 to C. 300 B.C. The rich store of cultural 
information contained in the Kalpasütras is 
indispensable for a proper understanding of 
Indian culture. 
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QUESTIONS 


Discuss how in part the Rgvedic gods are the 
transposition of natural phenomena to the mythical 
plane. 

Discuss the concept of the ultimate Reality as 
gleaned from the Rgveda. 

Give evidence from the Rgveda in support of the 
view that the underlying principle of the vedic 
religion is monotheism. 

Give in brief a critical account of the two kinds of 
Vedic sacrifices. Also point-out the symbolic aspect 
of the religion of sacrifice. 

Discuss how the religion of the Atharvaveda is that 
of a primitive man. 

Explain how the sacrifice is exacted above gods in 
the Brahmanas. 

“The Upanisads represent a spirit different from 
and even hostile to ritual and embody a theory of 


9, 


10. 


11. 


universe quite different from the one that underlines 
the teachings of the Brahmanas." Elucidate the 
above statement in all the aspects referred to in 
the above statement. 

"The aim of the Upanisads was to give man a 
seeing faith that makes him become a light unto 
himself." Elucidate by giving appropriate views 
from the Upanisads. 

Discuss how the later development of Indian 
philosophical schools is based on the views 
expressed in the Upanishads. 

How is the Karmayoga of the Bhagavadgita the 
way of finding God in the world? 

Explain, in brief, the significance of the Grhyasutras 
the Srautasütras and the Dharmasütras in 
preserving the Aryan character of the society when 
the Aryans came in contact with the non-Aryans. 


Chapter 12 
Buddhism 


I5 the later Vedic period the authors of the 
Upanisads had questioned the cult of sacrifice. 
According to them this would not lead to 
eternal peace but to a life of perpetual flux. 
The majority of people were of opinion that 
eternal peace could be had only by renouncing 
the world. They were opposed to the life of 
plenty led by a house-holder. 

Sixth century B.C. was a period of great 
religious upheaval not only in India but also in 
other countries of Asia. In Persia Zoroaster 
had called upon people to follow the principle 
of goodness and light and avoid the principle 
of evil and darkness. In China Confucius (born 
C. 551 B.C.), as a practical philosopher, said, 
“Repay kindness; but repay evil with justice”. 
In India according to the Buddhist Sūtras there 
were 62 or 63 religious sects. Of these we 
know the views of at least six religious leaders. 
Mahavira was a reformer of the Jain sect who 
preached extreme non-voilence, Makkhali 
Gosala, who was the founder of Ajivika sect, 
was a fatalist. He believed that everything is 
fated. There is no cause for it. He denied free 
will to an individual and preached extreme 
forms of mortification and absolute nudity. 
According to him every one has to suffer for 
sometime in this world. Püranakassapa 
believed that there was no virtue or sin in any 
action. According to him there is no merit in 
virtue and no harm in vice, even in murder. 
Ajitakesakambalin was a materialist. He had 
no belief in the other world or Supernatual 
powers. He advised people to enjoy the 
pleasures of life. There is no need to practise 


austerities. According to him nothing exists jp 
this world except the four elements name], 
earth, water, fire and air. Pakudhakachchayan, 
said there were only seven eternal elements. 
All other things in this world were transitory, 
Sañjaya Belutthiputta had no definite answer 
to any question. 

Both Mahavira and the Buddha had thus 
to face these extremists. Mahavira chose the 
path of austerities while the Buddha preached 
the middle path (majjhima patipada). When 
the movement of the Upanisads became lost 
in dogmatic controversies, and the fear of 
dialectial disputation lulled the spirit of 
religion tne Buddha insisted on the simplicity 
of truth and the majesty of moral law. 

The excesses of the Brahmanic cult in the 
later Vedic period led to a sort of intellectual 
revolt by those people, mostly non-brahmanas, 
who could not participate in these sacrifices. 
From the Dighanikaya we know that people 
shed tears when they were forced to kill 
animals for sacrifices, cut vast fields of grass 
to obtain the sacrificial darbha grass and 
denude forests in the search for yüpas, (the 
sacrificial posts, to which animals intended 
for sacrifice were tied).! The sramanas had 
no faith-in the efficacy of these costly 
sacrifices. The ksatriyas became the leaders 
of this intellectual revolt which culminated iN 
the religious movements of Jainism and 
Buddhism. 

Gautama Buddha was distressed by thé 
spectacle of human suffering in this world. He 
left his royal palace to find out the cause ° 
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suffering in this world and discovered the four 
noble truths (arya satyani) 


(i) that there was suffering in this world 
(duhkha). 
(ii) that desire (trsná) was the cause of 
suffering. 
(iii) that it was possible to make an end 
of suffering (nirodha). 
(iv) that there was a way to end suffering 


namely the noble eight-fold path (arya 
astangika marga) consisting of right 
views, intention, speech, action, 
livelihood, effort, mindfulness and 
concentration. 

This was the first teaching of Gautama 
Buddha which he preached to the five 
brahmanas who had deserted him after he had 
taken solid food, rice and sour milk and were 
living at Saranatha near Varanasi. This is 
called Dharma-chakra-pravartana-Sutra as it 
marked the beginning of the propagation of 
his religious views. 

The Buddha also discovered the Law of 
Causation or the Law of Dependent Origination 
(Pratityasamutpada). According to this law 
nothing is unconditional. As the existence of 
every event depends on some conditions there 
must be something which brings misery into 
existence. Life’s sufferings are there because 
there is birth. Birth again has its condition. It 
is the will to become which causes our birth. 
Our mental clinging to the objects of the world 
is responsbile for our desire to be born. This 
clinging is due to our craving to enjoy object- 
sights, sound etc. Previous sense experience 
tinged with some pleasant feelings is the cause 
of our craving. The craving arises because of 
the contact of sense organs with objects. This 
contact would not arise, had there not been 
the sense organs, the five senses and mind. 
These six depend for their existence on the 
body-mind organism which constitutes the 
perceptible being of man. This organism 1$ 
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only the effect of the impression of our past 
existence. If the transitory, painful nature of 
the worldly existence were perfectly realized 
there would not arise any karma resulting in 
the rebirth. Ignorance of the four noble truths 
is, therefore, the root cause of impressions or 
tendencies that cause rebirth. 

The object of Buddhist life is to attain 
emancipation from the bondage of ignorance 
and karma. 

According to the Buddhist conception 
worldly things possess three cardinal 
characteristics. 


(i) they are transient or impermanent 
(anitya) 

(ii) they are inseparable from suffering 
(duhkha) 

(iii) they never contain anything which can 


be called one's own (anatma). 

According to the Hindus Atman (soul) and 
Paramatman (the Higher Soul) are not subject 
to these characteristics mentioned above. The 
Buddhists do not accept this position. The 
Buddha taught us to pursue prajna (knowledge) 
and practise karuna (compassion). He aimed 
at a new spiritual existence attained through 
jnana (knowledge of the reality) and bhakti 
(devotion). He himself said, “I deem the 
highest goal of a man to be the stage in which 
there is neither old age, nor fear, nor disease, 
nor birth, nor death, nor anxieties and in which 
there is no continuous renewal of activity." 
He aimed at a spiritual experience in which 
all selfish craving is extinct and with it every 
fear and passion. According to the Buddha 
our aim is to conquer time, overcome samsara 
(a stream where the law of karma functions) 
and the way to it is the’moral path which results 
in illumination. When the individual knows that 
what is impermanent is painful, he becomes 
detached from them and becomes free. 

Though it is difficult to define Nirvana it 
means freedom from the cycle of births and 
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deaths. It is a guarantee that rebirth will not 
occur because the conditions which result in 
rebirth have been destroyed. One who has 
attained Nirvana enjoys perfect peace even in 
this life, so long as he lives after enlightenment. 

According to the Buddha the law of change 
is universal; neither man, nor any other being, 
animate or inanimate, is exempt from it. The 
Buddha denies the existence of soul, but life 


according to him is an unbroken series of 


States; each of these depends on the condition 
Just preceding it and gives rise to one just 
succeeding it. 

There are two sides of the the Buddha— 
the individual and the social. The individual 
Buddha, as conceived by the Hinayana school, 
was a meditating sage absorbed and 
withdrawn, lost in joy of his inner meditation. 
For them Buddha was a man not God, a 
teacher not a saviour. The social side of the 
Buddha can be seen in the concept of the 
Mahayana school. According to this school he 
was concerned with the sorrows of men, eager 
to heal their troubles and spread his message 
of good to many. This concept of the Buddha 
based on his compassion for humanity, 
developed the ideal of salvation for all by the 
discipline of devotion and the way of universal 
service. Thus Buddhism of individual 
emancipation (Hinayana) became the 
Buddhism of universal salvation by faith, 
(Mahayana). The Hinayana tradition prevails 
in Ceylon, Burma and Thailand while the 
Mahayana tradition is found in Nepal, Tibet, 
Korea, China and Japan. 

In the Hinayana the Buddha is worshipped 
as the Divine. He is to be adored as the saviour 
of man through the truth which he exemplified 
in his life. In the Mahayana, the earthly Buddha 
is a form of the eternal Buddha who reveals 
himself in the world. Gautama Sakyamuni is 
an earthly incarnation of the Eternal Buddha 
who exists in countless worlds. From this 
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concept the Mahayanists develope 
Trikaya theory. Sakyamuni is the Niman 
(possessing an earthly body) of the P alya 
Buddha. Sambhogakaya is the manifestar 
of the eternal Buddha for the benefit of 3 
nodhysartvas. The Dharmak aya is E. 
permanent, al 


ate reality 


T Tal 


undiffere ntiated, 
comprehending Truth. It is the ultim 
It is the true Buddha. 

The Hinayanists relied more on per 


sonal 
effort at good living as the way to saly 


ation, 
This sect holds that the experience of 


enlightenment which was realized by the 
Buddha is attainable by other individuals ij 
they follow the path in his footsteps. Even 
individual has in him the ability to become an 
arhat (one who is superior to Time and has 
conquered the world). The Mahayana adopts 
the ideal of bodhisattva, who, though he has 
attained release, out of concern and love of 
mankind lives in the world where he may serve 
men by bestowing hope and guiding their steps. 
The Mahayana preaches universal salvation. 
The great difference between the arhat and 
the bodhisattva is that the former is intent 
upon his own enlightenment and liberation 
while the latter wishes to help all creatures 
and bring them to full enlightenment. The 
Mahayanists began to worship the images of 
the Buddha and the bodhisattvas and relied 
more on the worship of the Buddha as a means 
of salvation. In the Mahayana school faith took 
the place of reason and devotional worship 
replaced self-effort. 

The canonical texts of Hinayana schoo! 
were all written in Pali while those of Mahaya™ 
school were written in Sanskrt. 


Main Schools of Buddhist Philosophy 


I Sünyavada: Nagarjuna, (Ist Cent. AD) 
who was a contemporary of Kaniska: 
propounded the theory of relativity and calle 
it Sünyavada. He considered the world fro" 
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the point of view of absolute truth as Sünya, 
i.e. devoid of an inherently persisting reality, 
being subject to change and dependent upon 
other causal factors. His school is called 
Madhyamuka because it teaches the middle 
doctrine where existence and non-existence 
have only relative truth and true wisdom is the 
knowledge of Sünyata. 

2. Vijnanavada: Asanga (4th century A.D.) 
declared that the objective world is merely 
the projection of one's mind, which alone has 
a real existence (Vijnaptimatrata). He 
considers Vijnaptimatrata equal to Sünyaváda 
(Tathata). His school is called Vijnanavada 
or Yogachara. His Highest Reality, the Sünyatà 
of the Madhyamikas, and the Tathata of the 
Vijnanavadins is beyond description. Thus the 
Buddhists who started with a beleif in Plurality 
of essential elements finally came to accept 
one essential element in the universe 
corresponding to the Brahmanic conception 
of the one principle accepted by the Vedantic 
schools. 

3. Sarvastivada: Vasubandhu, the youngest 
brothter of Asanga, was a follower of Hinayana 
in the beginning. He propounded the principle 
that every object in the world was real. He 
believed that there are 75 elements in this 
world. From the synthesis and separation of 
these 75 elements all the objects of this world 
are created. The followers of this sect were 
also called Vaibhasikas because they had full 
faith in the commentaries on the Sutras which 
were written in the reign of Kaniska. Later 
Vasubandhu accepted Vijnanavada of Asanga. 

4. Sautrantikas: They had faith only in the 
Sutras and bitterly opposed the realism of the 
Sarvastivadins. According to them external 
objects were appearances and their existence 
could be proved only by inference. According 
to the Sautrantikas there is no substance 
(anatma), no duration (anitya) and no bliss 
(duhkha) except nirvana (sukha). It was also 
a School of Hinayana. 
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The Buddha aimed at the development of 
a new type of free man, free from prejudices, 
intent on working out his own future, with one's 
self as one's own light. The free spirit sees no 
bounds to its love, recognizes in all human 
beings a spark of the Divine, and offers itself 
up a willing victim to the cause of mankind. It 
casts off all fear except that of wrong doing, 
passes the bounds of time and death and finds 
inexhaustible power in life eternal." 

It is a mistake to regard Buddhism as a 
revolt against Brahmanism. It grew out of the 
previous Brahmanical thought. 

The Buddha agreed with Hinduism on the 
fundamentals of metaphysics and ethics, he 
rejected the infallibility of the Vedas, 
condemned animal sacrifices and meaningless 
ceremonies in worship, the superiority of the 
Brahmanas and the caste system. He 
protested against certain practices which were 
in vogue. He laid more stress upon conduct 
and character than upon ceremonial worship, 
upon virtues rather than rituals. His main 
object was to bring about a reformauon in the 
religious practices and a return to the basic 
principles. The Buddhists were organised as 
purely ascetic brotherhoods. Vedic religion 
contemplates asceticism at the third stage of 
life. But Buddhism recruits monks from its 
first stage with permission to return to a 
householder's life. 

Scholars have assigned different reasons 
for the decline of Buddhism in India. From 
the account of Yuan Chwang it is clear that 
when he visited India Buddhism was on the 
decline. There were many factors which led 
to its decline in the seventh century A.D. By 
that time Buddhism had lost its vitality. 
Sankaracharya by calling this world maya 
(illusion) had adopted those very arguments 
which were the bases of Buddhist criticism 
against Brahmanical concept of the universe. 
Mahayana had brought Buddhism nearer to 
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Hinduism. The Buddha himself was 
recognised as an incarnation of Visnu. The 
Tantras altered the shape of Buddhism beyond 
recognition and further narrowed down the gulf 
that still separated the Buddhists from the 
Hindus. Brahmanical influence pervaded 
Buddhist theology and iconography. The 
identity of the Buddha with Brahma Prajapati 
began at least with the Saddharma Pundarika 
(Best known Mahayanist Sutra). The most 
important reason of the disappearance of 
Buddhism from India seems to be, as 
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had absorbed all the good princi 
Buddhism such as non-violence and 
for 
India but was reborn in the form o 
Hinduism. 
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QUESTIONS 


l. State how the sixth century B.C. was a period of 

great religions upheaval not only in India but also 

in other countries of Asia. 

Discuss briefly the factors responsible for the rise 

and growth of Buddhism India in the sixth century 

B.C. 

3. Discuss the four noble truths and the law of 
causation and how they are inter-related. 

4. How did Gautama Buddha attain the emancipation 
of man from the bondage of ignorance and karma? 

5. Discuss the concept of Nirvana in Buddhism. 

6. Discuss the two sides of the life of the Buddha and 
how they led to the development of the two schools 
of Buddhism, the Hinayana and the Mahayana. 
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10. 


BE: 


Explain the Trikaya theory of the Mahayana schol 
of Buddhism. 

Bring out the difference between the concept of an 
arhat in the Hinayana school and that ofa 
Bodhisattva in the Mahayana school. 

Bring out the main differences between the two 
schools of Buddhist philosophy Stinyavada and 
Vijnanavada. 

Differentiate between the two schools of Hinayana 
Buddhism namely the Sarvastivadans and the 
Sautrantikas. 

Discuss how it is a mistake to regard Buddhism as 
a revolt against Brahmanism. 

Discuss the factors which led to the decline o 
Buddhism in India. 
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Chapter 13 


Jainism 


According to the Jainas their religion is very 
old and the first tirthankara (one who provides 
the ship to cross the world of samsara) was 
Rsabhadeva. But modern historians do not 
regard the first twenty-two tirthankaras as 
historical persons. They think that most 
probably Parsvanatha, the twenty-third 
tirthankara, is the first historical person who 
flourished about 250 years before Mahavira. 
Mahavira was the twenty-fourth drthankara and 
was a contemporary of Gautama Buddha. 

Pargvanatha was a prince but renounced 
the world and after 83 days’ deep meditation 
attained the highest knowledge called kaivalya. 
He prescribed four prohibitions for his 
followers. These prohibitions were : not to 
injure life, not to tell a lie, not to steal and not 
to possess any property. To these four 
prohibitions Mahavira added the fifth which 
was the vow of chastity. Par$vanatha is said to 
have instituted the practice of confession. It 
was he who required his monks to dispense 
with clothing. 

Mahavira held that all inanimate objects 
have consciousness because they are endowed 
with soul. They can feel hurt by bad treatment. 
For this reason non-injury (ahimsa) was 
carried to an extreme degree by him. 
According to the Uttaradhyayana sütra the 
essence of the wisdom of a wise man lies in 
this that he hurts no creature. To be equal- 
minded to all creatures and regard them as 
one's own-self is ahirnsá (non-violence). 

According to Jainism there is no God or 
creator and man's emancipation from 


suffering does not depend upon His grace. 
According to the Uttaradhyayana sutra the self 
is the creator of happiness and suffering and 
also their destroyer. It is the self that is one's 
friend or foe as it is engaged in doing good or 
is attached to the sensual objects, even when 
he sees the right path or truth. According to 
Jainism, God is only the highest, the fullest 
manifestation of all the powers that lie latent 
in the soul of man. Man's nature is dual, having 
both material and spiritual existence, each 
containing both living and dead matter. Man 
is not perfect but he can, in his soul, attain 
perfection by his spiritual nature, and if he 
does so he becomes a liberated soul or Jaina. 
Man alone is responsible for all that is good 
or bad in his life. The singular rigour or purity 
of Jaina's ethics may be directly attributed to 
the belief that man is totally responsible for 
himself, and partially responsible for others, 
in so far as it is essential for him to avoid 
doing any harm to others. By living a virtuous 
life of purity and austerity man can escape 
from suffering. By a life of renunciation one 
can attain salvation. According to Jainism 
salvation can be obtained by freeing the soul 
from earthly bondage. By means of right faith 
(samyag darSana), right knowledge (samyag 
jiana) and right action (samyag carita) one 
can be free from earthly bondage. These three 
are called the three jewels of Jainism. 

The Jainas have full faith in the theory of 
karma. According to them good or bad deeds 
of an individual have their effects on his rebirth 
and ultimate salvation. Detachment from the 
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sensual world, rather than denial of it is the 
Jaina goal. It is not possible to stop the sounds 
that enter your ears, forms that come before 
your eyes, smells that come into your nose, 
tastes that you feel upon your palate, touch of 
objects upon your body but according to the 
Acharangasiitra one should renounce all 
attraction and repulsion towards them. For 
salvation one’s karma has to be annihilated 
by observance of the five vows prescribed by 
Parsvanatha and Mahavira and by not eating 
at night. To achieve freedom from affections 
by karma àsravas one should restrain body, 
mind and speech (guptis). Jainism also 
prescribed external and internal austerities. 
The external austerities include humility 
(vinaya), service, study (svadhyaya), 
meditation (dhyana) and remaining motionless 
in all positions (vyutsarga). When the forces 
of passions and desires in the soul are 
annihilated the soul regains its natural 
perfection. The soul attains infinite knowledge 
(jnana), infinite perception (darSana), power 
(virya) and happiness (sukha). This is the 
state of liberation (moksa). Such a man 
becomes a perfect being (sidhha paramesti). 

Jainism teaches that the world is eternal, 
self existent and is composed of five 
constitutent real substances : dharma (the 
medium of motion), adharma (the medium of 
rest), space (akasa), time (kala) and particles 
of matter (pudgala). 

According to Jainism there are nine 
substances which every individual should know. 
These are soul (jiva), non-soul (ajiva), influx 
(asrava), the coming together of soul and 
karma (bandha), freedom from karma 
(samvara), the process of freeing the soul from 
the passions (nirjara), release (moksa), 
actions which cover the natural enlightened 
form of the soul (papa) and actions which lead 
the soul towards salvation (punya). 
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Another important contribution of Jain 
philosophy FOIS theory of Anekantavada Which 
recognises the objectivity of the Materia] 
universe. It implies that the universe i 
independent of the mind or consciousness. The 
mental or the subjective world consists of an 
infinity of independent minds in their 
conditioned or free existence. There iS not 
only diversity but each real is equally 
diversified. 

Nayavada or the theory of stand-points i 
principally an analytical method of 
investigating a particular stand-point of à 
factual situation according to the purpose and 
level of equipment of the knower (jnatr). The 
particular stand-point investigated is one 
among a multitude of different view points, 
which in their totality, reflect the full situation. 

Syadvada or saptabhangi is essentially a 
synthetical method designed to harmonise the 
different view points arrived at by nayavada. 

The various stand points offer an analysis 
of the manifold reality from their respective 
angles of vision. Such an analysis results in a 
wealth of partial truths which can be 
harmonised into a coherent scheme of 
knowledge by the employment of the 
synthetical method of syadvada. 

One who has faith in the principle of 
anekantavada wil have the spirit *0 
discriminate between the right and the wrong 
in his own and in the opposite views and try t0 
work for a greater synthesis. He will thus feel 
the necessity of self-control, the practice of 
ahimsa and also tolerance and appreciation 
of other's point of view. These are some of the 
lessons from the teachings of Mahavira. 

Thus Jaina philosophy is more intellectual 
and scholastic than Buddhist philosophy: 
Bhadrabahu was the most remarkable of the 
early leaders of Jainism. He lived in the fourth 
century B.C. (He was a contemporary on 
Candragupa Maurya). It fell to him to take the 
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initiative in the famous migration to the south 
when there was a famine in Magadha. When 
some of these emigrants returned to Magadha 
in 79 B.C. there was a schism in the Jaina 
Church. Those who returned from the south 
(Digambaras) were strict in religious 
observances while those in the north 
(Svetambaras) were relaxed in religious 
observances. 

The Svetaémbara canon was revised and 
written down by a Council at Valabhi in Gujarat 
in the middle of the fifth century A.D. The 
Digambara canon is said to have been codified 
in the second century A.D. but seems to be 
posterior to that of the Svetambaras. 

The northern group of Jainas first spread 
to Orissa and then to Bengal. Later they 
reached Uttar Pradesh where the 
extraordinary rich finds at Mathura are 
evidence that the Jainas flourished there at a 
very ancient date. Northern Gujarat became 
the principal centre of Jainism in the thirteenth 
century. Kumarapala, the patron of 
Hemachandra, patronised Jainism in Gujarat. 

In the tenth century A.D. many sects arose 
among the northern Jainas (Svetambaras). 
These are called gacchas. Their number is 
said to be 84. The Digambaras have only four 
ganas (sects). 

The practice of austerities is carried to 
great lengths. Physical asceticism is practised 
by keeping the body in unnatural positions and 
especially by fasting which may last as long 
as 522 days. Mental asceticism consists of 
progressive exercises in concentration, by 
which the higher state of consciousness that 
of kevalin may be attained. An extreme form 
of asceticism takes the form of committing 
suicide by abstaining from food. This is called 
samlekhana. 

Jainism is a faith of great purity. Its first 


principle is that of ahimsa or the avoidance of 


causing injury to any animate or inanimate 
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object. It is a system of ethical behaviour. One 
of its chief distinctions and perhaps its most 
meaningful accomplishment is that, though 1t 
places emphasis on personal salvation, this 
salvation can be accomplished only by social 
consideration for others. 

The great message of Jainism is that an 
individual must become a man before he can 
think of heaven. Men's heritage as man is far 
superior to any other riches in the world. “Be a 
man first and last for the kingdom of God 
belongs to the son of Man.” It is the same 
truth that is proclaimed in the unmistakable 
terms by the Upanisadic text, Tat tvam asi 
(That thou art). 

Jainism and Society: Jainism lays great 
stress on equality. Among the twelve Angas of 
Jaina scripture Samaiya (Samayika) occupies 
the first place. Whenever a layman or an 
ascetic takes the vow of religious conduct, he 
utters the oath. ‘I undertake to observe, O, 
Lord, the attitude of equality.’ The attitude of 
equality has found expression in non-violence 
both in the domain of religious conduct and in 
that of philosophical thought. All the Jaina 
religious rites were formulated around non- 
violence. In the domain of philosophy, the 
attitude of non-absolutism (anekantavada) is 
an expression of the principle of non-violence. 
This is why the Jainas in ancient times 
advocated the division of society on one's 
actions and occupation. They were against 
caste system on the basis of birth but later 
they accepted it on account of their close 
contact with the Hindus. 


Comparison of Buddhism and Jainism 


Buddhism and Jainism had many elements 
in common. They both started from the same 
fundamental principle that tbe world is full of 
misery and that the object of religion is to 
find means of deliverance from the endless 
cycles of births and deaths which bring man 
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again and again into this world. Karma or the 
individual's actions are the root cause of birth. 
So emphasis is laid on conduct and practice 
of austerities in varying degree of severity as 
the chief means of salvation, rather than on 
performance of sacrifices or prayers to a 
personal god. Both are against slaughter of 
animals and caste system and both do not 
accept the authority of the Vedas. Both did 
not recognise God as the creator of the world, 
and both laid emphasis on non-violence, good 
conduct and purity of mind, speech and action. 
Both believe that complete emancipation from 
rebirth is attainable only by the homeless 
ascetic but both regard the life of the layman 
as an initial or preparatory stage in the 
process. Different moral and spiritual codes 
are prescribed for both. 

The ideas of these two sects however, 
differ considerably on the concept of soul. The 
Buddhists do not accept the existence of soul 
while the Jainas hold that even inanimate 
objects possess consciousness. 

Buddhists do not favour the extremes of 
asceticism and abstention from taking life 
advocated by the Jainas or some of their 
practices like going naked. Buddhism 
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advocates the golden mean in all the 
matters. 3S 

Doth arose in the same region and abou 
the same time. They both possess a common 
background of Aryan culture and are Inspireq 
by the ascetic ideals and the philosophy of the 
Upanisads. 

Both may be regarded as an outcome and 
modification of Brahmanic thought by 
overstressing the ascetic side, such 2 
renunciation of the world, self-denial anq 
ahimsa. 

In both we may also detect the influence 
of the pre-Aryan culture of eastern India which 
germinated at a late date. The introduction of 
the practice of image worship may be 
attributed to the same primitive influence. 

Both, share a kind of pessimism, a 
conviction that human life is full of misery, no 
trace of which is to be found in the optimistic 
attitude of the Vedic Aryans. 

Buddhism lost its separate entity in India 
after the tenth century A.D. but Jainism is a 
living religion in India upto the present day 
because of its close contact with the Hindus 
in the form of matrimonial and business 
relations. 


QUESTIONS 


l. Mention the five prohibitions which Mahavira 
prescribed for his followers and the reason why 
the jainas lay so much emphasis on non-injury 
(ahimsa). 

2. Discuss the concept of God in jainism. 

3. Mention the three jewels of Jainism and their 
significance and state how they enable a soul to be 
free from bondage. 

4. Elucidate how detachment from the sensual world, 
rather than denial of it is the jaina goal. 

5. According to the Uttaradhyana sütra the self is the 
creator of happiness and suffering and also its 
destroyer. Elucidate the above statement. 





6. How can soul regain its natural perfection 
according to the jainas? 

7. Discuss how the attitude of non-absolutism 
(anekantavada) in jain philosophy is an expression 
of the principle of non-injury (ahirnsa). 

8. Bring out the common elements in Buddhism and 
Jainism. 

9. Point out the differences between Buddhism and 
Jainism, 

10. How has the attitude of equality influenced religious 
practices of the Jainas? Also state how non-injuty 


(ahimsa) is an expression of this attitude of 


equality. 
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Saivism 


Buddhism and Jainism were heterodox and 
revolutionary in character while the other two 
sects which also arose in this century namely 
Saivism and Vaisnavism may be regarded as 
reformist movements. Buddhism and Jainism 
passed over in silence the doctrine of the 
existence of God and laid down self-abnegation 
and a course of strict moral conduct as the 
way of salvation. The new theistic sects of 
Saivism and Vaisnavisms however, centred 
round the idea of a Supreme God conceived 
as Visnu, Siva, Sakti or some other form. 
Salvation was possible through His grace alone 
and this could be attained only by bhakti Le. 
intense love and devotion leading to complete 
surrender of self to the personal God. 

The Harappan people according to some 
scholars were of the Mediterranean race. Their 
original home were the islands of the Aegean 
Sea and tracts of mainland along the Aegean 
Sea namely Greece and Asia-Minor. They 
worshipped the Mother Goddess having her 
vehicle the Lion. They also worshipped the 
Father God having as his vehicle the bull. Thus 
Siva and Uma were most probably the deities 
of the Dravidians. The figure of a god which 
seems to be a prototype of Siva has three 
characteristics of Siva. It is lord of animals 
(pasupati), it is three-faced (trimukha) and a 
great yogi (ascetic) because it is shown sitting 
in a cross-legged posture with his eyes turned 
towards the tip of the nose. The conical stones 
found at Harappan sites suggest that the 
worship of phallus ( Sivalinga) was also 
prevalent among these people. This fact 1S 
corroborated by a reference in the Rgveda 


where the non-Aryans are contemptuously 
called signadevah (worshippers of the phallus). 

In the Rgveda Rudra is mentioned only in 
three süktas. According to Bhandarkar Rudra 
represents the destructive power of nature. He 
destroys men and animals but in the Rgveda 
itself at some places he is described as a 
benevolent god. People pray to him for having 
children and being prosperous. He is called 
the best physician and kapardin (having long 
hair). 

In the Atharvavdea the malignant aspect 
of Siva is emphasised. He is called fearful 
(bhima) and destroyer (upahantu). He is 
described as having dark blue colour 
(nilasikhandin) and is for the first ume called 
the lord of animals. 

The Atharvan hymns suggest the presence 
of a Saiva cult quite different from that 
presented by the Vedic world. In these hymns 
extravagant respect is paid to the Vratyas. 
Either these hymns were composed by the 
followers of the Vratya cult or by the Vedic 
Aryans themselves fascinated by their non- 
Aryan practices and wild mysticism. The 
Vratyas were worshippers of Siva. Their chief 
gods were Rudra, Isana and Mahadeva. The 
worshippers of Rudra were generally regarded 
irreligious in those days hence the Vratyas have 
been called irreligious.! 

In the Yajurveda there are references to 
Rudra in two süktas (Tryambaka-homa and 
Satarudriya). In one of these 
(Tryambakahoma) he is called a physician 
and the lord of animals. In the other sukta 
(Satarudriya) he is called Siva, Sivatara and 
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Sankara. From the above references it appears 
that by the time the above two süktas of the 
Yajurveda were composed some features of a 
non-Vedic tribal aboriginal god of vegetation 
were absorbed with the Vedic god Rudra. 

In the Brahmanas Rudra is called the chief 
of gods (devadhipati), Lord (Isana) and the 
Great god (Mahadeva). He is also called 
Bhütapati and is a dread figure who usurped 
the dominion of Prajapati over all cattle. 

In the Svetásvatara Upanisad Siva is called 
the supergod (parabrahma) and it is stated 
that with his power the prakrti (Nature) 
becomes active. This statement shows the 
influence of Sankhya philosophy. In the 
Manavagrhya-sütra he is associated with the 
cremation ground. In some Grhyasütras his 
wife, for the first time, is called Durga. She is 
called by various names such as Arya, 
bhagavati, Devasamkirti, Mahakali, 
Mahz ayogini and Sankhadharini. In the 
Apastamba grhyasitra Siva is still classed 
among the minor gods. 

The Astadhyayi mentions Mahe$varasütra. 
Kautilya refers to the construction of Siva 
temples but Siva was still a minor god. In the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata we see full 
development of Saivism. There are many 
stories connected with Siva such as the 
Descent of the Ganga, the Burning of Ananga 
and the Birth of Skanda. In the Mahabharata 
he is called the creator and destroyer of the 
universe. Siva is called Mahayogin. There are 
also references to Siva temples in the epics. 
It is stated that Kapalika Siva lives in the 
cremation ground. He moves about at night 
and eats the meat of dead bodies. There are 
Saivite coins of Gondophernes (Beginning of 
Christian era). On the coins of Wim Kadphises 
Siva is shown with a trident in the right hand. 
On the coins of Kaniska we find the figure of 
four-armed Siva with a trident, a damaru (a 
musical instrument) and a kamandalu (the 
bow] used by mendnicants). On the coins of 
Huviska we have the figure of Skandakumara. 
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On the punch-marked coins of the 
the third centuries A.D. we see 
Nandi carved on the reverse. 

Dissatisfied with the classical position of 
the Smrtis and the Mahabharata the authors 
of the Puranas seemingly accumulated 4 
parallel learning of their own, more in um 
with the needs of the Hindu public. The e earlier 
Hindu scriptures had excluded the non- -Hindus 
from the Vedic learning. The Pauranikas 
keeping their eye on various types of humanity 
before them meditated on the slow, , unsteady 
upward march of man. They came to the 
conclusion that the humanity had emerged 
from a blissful state of Nature. This more 
optimistic outlook on man’s background and 
man's potential appealed to the people and at 
times the Sastras borrowed the Puranic lore. 
They incorporated whole sections of the 
Puranic learning. 

In the Puranas he is called Siva. From his 
name Tryambaka he came to be called three- 
eyed. On the basis of his name Nilasikhandin 
the story of his taking poison was invented. 
Because he had long hair he was called 
kapardin and kesin. Because he had his abode 
on the mountains he came to be called 
Kailasavasin. 

By the time of the completion of the 
Puranas in their present form the 
amalgamation of the non-Vedic tribal god with 
the Vedic god Rudra was completed. The 
Vedic Aryans looked down upon the worship 
of phallus and the worship of Sakti was non- 
Vedic. Both these non-Vedic elements were 


absorbed in the cult of Siva worship before 
A.D. 300. 


second and 
the figure of 


Schools of Saivism 


l. The Pasupatas—The earliest of the 
Saiva sects was the Pasupata sect. According 
to the Mahabharata Pasupati, Srikantha oF 
Siva, the consort of Uma and son of Brahma 
revealed the jnana (knowledge) known as 
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Pasupata to the people. In the Vayu Purana it 
is stated that Mahesvara would incarnate as a 
brahmacarin, by name Nakulin, after entering 
a dead body in the burial ground of 
Kayarohana, a land of siddhas and that he 
would have four pupils : Kusika, Gargya, 
Mitraka and Rusta. In the Linga Purana the 
name of the incarnation is Lakulin and not 
Nakulin. In some inscriptions also Lakulin is 
called an incarnation of Siva. Before the 
beginning of the Gupta period (C. 300 A.D.) 
four important schools of Saivism arose viz. 
(a) PaSupatas, (b) Savias, (c) Kapalikas and 
(d) Kalamukhas. 

The Pasupatas besmeared the body with 
ash, made a sound resembling that of an ox 
and did things condemned by all. All these 
actions, they believed, would bring about 
righteousness and enable them in attaining the 
highest power of knowledge and action. These 
revolting activities of the followers of the 
Pasupata sect seem to be a revolt against the 
rigidity of the caste system as prescribed by 
the brahmanas. In the Mahabharata Siva 
clearly says that his teachings are against 
varnasrama organization of society. Some 
foreign rulers of India like the Sakas, the 
Parthians and the Kusanas, who had no faith in 
the caste system, became followers of Saivism. 

They hold that Mahesvara taught five 
categories for the sake of releasing the soul 
from its bonds. The five are : 1. Karya (effect), 
9. Karana (cause), 3. Yoga (path), 4. Vidhi 
(rule) and 5. Duhkhanta (End of misery—final 
deliverance from sorrow). 

9. The Saiva School—]t professed more 
moderate and rational doctrines. It laid stress 
on twilight adorations, worship. muttering of 
formulas (japa). throwing oblations into the 
fire, occasional ceremonies for the attainment 
of eternal bliss, methods of restraints of 
breath, abstraction, meditation, concentration, 
absorption in thought (smadhi), penances, 
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purificatory ceremonies and worship of the 
various phallic forms. 

3. Kapalikas : They maintain that a man 
who knows the six marks and who is skilful in 
their use, attains the highest bliss by 
concentrating on the soul seated on the female 
organ. The six marks are (1) a necklace (2) 
an ornament (3) an ear ornament (4) a crest 


jewel (5) ashes and (6) the sacred thread 


(Yajüopavita). He whose body bears these 
marks is free from transmigration. 

Some of their practices are : eating food 
in skull, besmearing the body with ash, holding 
a club, keeping a pot of wine and worshipping 
the God as seated therein. 

4. Kalamukhas : They hold that the 
practices followed by the Kapálikas are the 
means for the attainment of desires concerning 
this world and the next. They maintain that 
people of other castes may become brahmanas 
by a process of simple initiation. 

There is no great difference between the 
religious views of the Kapalikas and 
Kalamukhas. Both these were extreme schools, 
and gave expression to their revolt against the 
Brahmanical organisation of the society based 
on Varnasrama dharma. 


Saivism in South India 


Tirumülar's Tirumandarim is a highly 
abstruse work. It expounds the Saiva doctrine. 
The author tried to compare the Agamas 
(Saiva canon) with the Vedas. According to 
him : Becoming Siva is the Vedanta siddhanta, 
Carya, Kriya, Yoga and Jnana are the four 
stages in the sadhana. When the aspirant has 
reached the last stage the grace of God 
descends on him and by that he is released. 

The highly sectarian character of Saivism 
in South India in the time of Tirumülar may 
be inferred from one of his statements in which 
he says that 'to feed a Sivajüànin once is more 
meritorious than the gift of a thousand temples 
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or the feeding of a crore of brahmanas versed 
in the Veda.’ He regards the Saiva canon as 
truly the word of God. 

After Mahendra Pallava became a convert 
LO Saivism, Kanchi became a centre of 
Saivism. This great upsurge in favour of 
Saivism was due to devotional poetry that 
flowed from the lips of the Saiva saints who 
lived in this age. Appar (A.D. 602-639), 
Sambandhar (contemporary of Appar), 
Sundaradaramürti and Manik-kavacakam—all 
were inspired saints, who flooded the country 





with a great wave of devotional poetry and thus 
created in the minds of men a disposition for 
the pursuit of spirituality. These Nayanars 
(Saiva saints) set up Saivism on a strong 
foundation in South India. 

Kashmir Saivism : Saivism in Kashmir 
kept clear of the wild and fantastic courses of 
discipline followed by the other schools and 
created an honourable place for Saivism 
among the different systems of religion. This 
changed aspect of Saivism seems to be due, 
in no small measure, to the influence of 
Sankaracarya (C. 788-820 A.D.). Sankara met 
in argument several groups of pseudo-Saivas 
who were responsible for left-handed practices 
and quelling them, freed the followers of 
Saivism from their baneful influence. He 
cleansed the Hindu faiths of the excrescences 
that had gathered round them due to accidents 
of history. He composed hymns in praise of 
the major gods of Hinduism. Several of these 
glorify Siva as the God of gods. 

Kashmir Saivism is a kind of monism. It 
regards the individual soul and the world as 
essentially identical with Siva. It recognises a 
triple principle (trika) in the form of Siva- 
Sakti-anu (the pr inciple of individuation). It is 
called Spanda Sastra because it believes in 
the principle of apparent movement or change 
from the state of absolute unity to the plurality 
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rS to the 
way of realising the soul's identity with Siva. 


Siva sütras which are the basis of Ka 
Saivism are said to have been rev 


sastra because recognition here refe 


sina 


ealed to à 
sage named Vasugupta who lived tow 


ards the 
end of the eighth century A.D. His pupil Kallata 
(A.D. 854) wrote the Spandasarvagy. a. 
Abhinavagupta (A.D. 991-1015) wrote glosses 
on the Spandasarvasva. According to 
Abhinavagupta the ultimate reality is Sambi 
or Siva, the supreme God. Siva is the Atman, 
the self of all beings, immutable and ever 
perfect. This ultimate reality is beyond the 
reach of thought and language. 

Pure consciousness, which is the supreme 
reality is referred to as Siva and is the material 
as well as the efficient cause of the universe. 
For Advaita Vedanta the manifested world is 
unreal but for Kashmir Saivism it is real. 

The supreme aim of this system is to 
enable the individual to find salvation. The 
salvation consists in the soul's recognition of 
its identity with the Ultimate Reality. As 
bondage is the result of ignorance, release is 
to be attained through knowledge. Mere human 
effort will not be of much avail in the path of 
salvation. What really moves is the Divine Will. 
besides the three powers of creation, 
sustenance and destruction of the universe, 
God has the powers of concealment and grace, 
His real nature is concealed from the sou! 
and after the soul has played out its part n 
samsara God's grace descends on che 
individual and the individual is released. 

According to this system moksa is a retur 
to the original state of perfection and purity of 
consciousness. 

Kashimr Saivas do not bring in the idea of 
God as a constituent cause undergoing 
development and seem to admit the doctrine 
of creation out of nothing. 


Saivism 


The metaphysical conceptions of this 

school were characterised by bold originality, 
and the religious practices enjoined by it were 
healthy and conducive to the growth of 
spirituality. 
: The Lingáyatas : Among the important 
Saiva sects of south India mention must be 
made of the Viasaivas or the Lingayatas whose 
philosophy was influenced both by the 
teachings of Sankara and those of Ramaànuja. 
The followers of this sect gave great 
prominence to the linga and the Nandin or the 
bull. Basava, the Prime Minister of the Kalacuri 
king Bijjala (A.D. 1156), raised this sect into 
prominence. He laid great stress on bhakti 
i.e. love and self-surrender, truth, morality and 
cleanliness. This sect was characterised by 
an anti-Brahmanical spirit. The widows among 
the Lingayatas are allowed to marry again. 
Instead of Yajnopavita (the sacred thread) they 
hang the linga by a silken cloth, suspended 
round the neck and a Saivite formula is 
substituted for the Gayatri mantra. 

The Lingayatas regard Siva as supreme 
and must worship only Him, hence they are 
called Vira Saivas or stalwart Saivas. They 
must also worship each his own guru. 
Reverence is paid by the Lingayatas to the 63 
Nayanaras of the Tamil country whom they 
regard as elders (Puratanas). They also honour 
770 later saints among whom are included 
Basava and his chief disciples. 

According to the Siva Jaana Bodham by 
Meykanda Devar (first half of the 13th century) 
the world, animate and inanimate, passes 
through a cycle of three phases : evolution, 
maintenance and dissolution. Of the three 
phases dissolution is primary because all 
evolution is the manifestation of the inherent 
potentialities of the unevolved or dissolved. The 
purpose of the periodic reproduction is to free 
souls from dnava (the impurity born together 
with the soul) by association with which, from 
eternity, souls have been enveloped in the 
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darkness of unconsciousness. This release 1s 
effected by providing for souls the earthly 
experience in the midst of which they may 
receive by divine grace the light of the 
knowledge of their oneness with God and then 
dependence upon Him. 

The soul, which is neither real nor non- 
real can depend on and identify itselt with 
either. In association with the non-real, it can 
by its help know the non-real and in association 
with the real it can with its help know the real. 

It is Sakti (power of Siva), not karma 
which provides souls with the condition of finite 
experience; but karma, the principle of action 
and reaction determines the form and quality 
of the experience. When God comes as a guru 
and teaches the soul, the soul is made to see 
that the world of experience evolved from 
Maya, is non-real. Jnana (knowledge) follows 
upon Charya (menial service in a temple), 
Kriya, (acts of worship) and Yoga (inward 
spiritual worship). It is, in all cases of divine, 
not human, origin, but the manner in which it 
is imparted varies according to the class of 
soul. 

Siva is the source of all enlightenment, 
sole embodiment of intelligence and hence the 
true object of all devout aspirations. The 
system transcends caste and ritual, and calls 
for inner devotion. According to one writer 
contentment, justice and wisdom are the 
flowers of worship. 

Saivism attaches great importance to the 
practices, especially to asceticism, but it 
values bhakti (devotion) less highly. It leans 
towards asceticism. It was Saivism that gained 
the firmest foothold in Eastern Asia and 

roduced a vast body of speculative literature 
principally in old Javanese. 
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QUESTIONS 


. Discuss the concept of Rudra in the Rgveda and 
that of Siva on the Atharvaveda. 

Elucidate how in the later Vedic period some 
features of a non-vedic tribal aboriginal god of 
vegetation were absorbed with the Vedic god Rudra. 
Describe how we find full development of Saivism 
only in the Ramayana and the Mahabharata. 
Discuss the various factors which led the authors 
of the Puranas to conclude that the humanity had 
emerged from a blissfull state of Nature. 

Discuss how by the time of the compilation of the 








Puranas in their present form the am 
of the non-vedic tribal god with the Vedic Rude. 
was completed. dra 
Write short notes on any two of the followin 
of the Pasupatas; the Saiva schools, the 
the Kalàmukhas. 

Discuss in brief, the main features of Kashm; 
Saivism. ‘ 
Describe critically the main teachings of the 
a NE Also account for its popularity in South 
ndia. 
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Chapter 15 


Vaisnavism 


The Origin of Bhagavatism 


From Patafjali’s comment on Panini’s sūtra 
IV. 3.98 we know that in Panini’s time Vasudeva 
was considered a divine person. From 
Ghosundi (Rajasthan) inscription of about the 
?nd century B.C. we know that Samkarsana 
and Vasudeva were worshipped as gods at that 
time. Heliodorus inscription of the same 
century shows that Vasudeva was worshipped 
as a god at that time and his worshippers 
were called Bhagavatas. From the Nanaghata 
inscription of the first century B.C. it is clear 
that Samkarsana and Vasudeva were 
worshipped as gods all that time. 

According to the Nàrayaniya section of the 
Santiparvan of the Mahabharata Narayana 
himself explained the religion of Vasudeva to 
Narada because the latter was devoted to him. 
Vasudeva belonged to the Vrsni race. 
Samkarasana and Aniruddha were also 
members of this race. They worshipped 
Vasudeva as the Supreme Being and believed 
that devotion to him would lead an individual 
to salvation. It appears that the Bhagavadgita 
was composed before the doctrines of the 
Bhagavata school were reduced to a system. 
In the Gita Bhagavat teaches Arjuna to 
surrender himself with all the heart to God 
who abides in the hearts of all beings and 
moves them. Arjuna is advised to surrender 
himself to Bhagavat alone and Bhagavat would 
free him from all his sins. 

In the later Brahmanic period, prior to the 
cult of Vasudeva, Narayana was regarded as 


the Supreme Being. In the Narayaniya section 
it is stated that Narayana, the eternal soul of 
the universe, with four forms became the son 
of Dharma. The four forms were Nara, 
Narayana, Hari and Krsna. Thus it seems that 
the Brahmanic god Narayana was identified 
with Vasudeva by the time of compilation of 
the Mahabharata in the present form. 

Visnu was not an important god in the 
Reveda but began to rise in importance in the 
Brahmanas, but in the epics and the Puranas 
he rose to the rank of the Supreme Spirit. In 
the Anugità portion of the Asvamedha parvan 
of the Mahabharata it is stated that the 
universal form which Krsna showed to Arjuna 
was his Vaisnava form. Thus between the 
period of the Bhagavadgita and that of the 
Anugita the identity of Vasudeva Krsna and 
Visnu had become an established fact. 

From the above accounts it is clear that 
first of all, the Vrsnis worshipped Vasudeva 
as a god. In the Puranas three sreams of this 
devotional religion, namely one flowing from 
Visnu, the Vedic god, at its source, another 
from Narayana the cosmic and philsophic god 
and the third from Vasudeva, the historical 
god mingled together decisively and thus 
formed the later Vaisnavism. There is, 
however, a fourth streatm, which resulted from 
the identification of Vasudeva Krsna with the 
cowhered god (Gopala-Krsna). 

The Abhiras occupied the tract of the 
country from Mathura to the regions about 
Dvaraka. They enjoyed high political position 
in the second and the third centuries of the 
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Christian era. They probably brought with them 
the worship of the boy-god and the story of his 
humble birth, his reputed father’s knowledge 
that he was not his son and the massacre of 
the innocents. It appears that the story of 
Krsna’s bodyhood in Gokula was absorbed in 
the three streams described above, when the 
Abhiras enjoyed high political position in the 
second and third centuries of the Christian 
era. In some of the systems of Vaisnavism 
this stream has acquired an almost exclusive 
predominance. 


Schools of Vaisnavism 
The Paricharatra or Bhagavata System 


The Bhagavadgita promulgated the 
nonotheistic (ekantika) religion but the 
Pancaratra system, consisting of the worship 
of Vasudeva and his several forms, had no 
organic connection with that work though 
bhakti (divotion) is common to both. This 
system must have developed in about the third 
century B.C. 

The Pancharatra system is discussed in 
the Pauskara samhita, the Satvat samhita and 
the Parama Samhita. The Narada Pancaratra 
has a section called Jnanamrtasara samhita. 
It is entirely devoted to the advancement of 
the cult of the Krsna of the cow-settlment 
(Gokula) and of his beloved mistress Radha. 
The vyuhas (forms) which form a peculiarity 
of the Pancharatra school are not mentioned 
in it. This samhita seems to have been written 
about the beginning of the sixteenth century. 
Ramanuja considers this samhita to be of 
doubtful authority. 

From the Amarako$a it appears that in 
Amarsimha's time the four forms or the vyühas 


of Vasudeva were recognised by the 


Bhagavatas. ; x 
We have evidence of the existence of the 
cult of Visnu, principally in accordance with 
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the mode professed by the Bhagavatas fro 
the fourth to the eleventh century A p T 
doctrine of incarnation had also become i: 
article of faith with them. "RB 

The Gità and some other sections of 

od : the 
Mahābhārata represent Visnu as an ideal 
divinity and almighty saviour working for da 
salvation of mankind and delighting in moral 
goodness and ritualistic purity and as 
incarnating from time to time in human or 
animal form in orcler to maintain the Standard 
of righteousness. The Narayaniya section of 
the Mahabharata mentions four incarnations 
of Visnu namely boar (Varaha), dwarf 
(Vamana), man-lion (Narasimha) and man 
(Vasudeva Krsna). Some other verses of the 
same section mention Rama, Parasurama, 
Hamsa (Swan), Matsya (fish), Kirma 
(tortoise) and Kalki incarnations of Visnu. 
Later Gautama Buddha and Mahavira also 
came to be recognised as incarnations of 
Visnu. 


Development of Vaisnavism in South India 


The Tamil songs of Alvars or Vaisnava 
devotees are so much marked by depth of 
feeling and true piety that they are looked upon 
as Vaisnava Veda. The images of Alvars are 
worshipped side by side with those of Visi 
and his incarnations. The earliest Alvars may 
be placed about the fifth or the sixth centur? 
A.D. They devoted themselves to the culture 
of the feeling of love and devotion for Visnu ol 
Narayana and composed songs. The 
Bhagavata Purana is generally believed to have 
been composed in the ninth or tenth centuly 
A.D. somewhere in South India. It represent” 
a liberal reformist trend within brahmanis™: 
It plays the leading role of diffusing soc 
tension and containing-protest by lending the 
movement the prestige of the Vedas and thus 
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securing its acceptance of the basic brahman! 
ideals. 


Vaisnavism 


Ramanuja’s Vaisnavism (Sri Sampradaya) 


The Acharyas of the south tried to 
establish their own theories and creeds. The 
earliest of the Acadryas seems to have been 
Nathamuni. His successor was Yamunacharva. 
Yamunacharya was succeeded by Rāmānuja 
(Born A.D. 1016-17). The great wish of the 
Vaisnava Acharyas of the South was to 
overthrow the doctrine of illusion or mava 
propounded by Sankara. According d 
Rāmānuja there are three eternal principles, 
the individual soul (cit), the insensate world 
(Acit) and the Supreme Soul (I$svara). 
According to him the individual soul and the 
insensate world are the attributes of the 
Supreme Soul. I$vara appears in five different 
forms which are as follows: 

l. Para or the highest as Narayana, 
Ara-Brahma and Para-Vasudeva. 

2. Vyüha—four forms namely Vasudeva, 
Samkarsana, Pradyumna and 
Aniruddha. 

3. Vibhava (the ten incarnations). 

4. Antaryàmin (he dwells in the heart). 

5. Idols or images set up in houses, 
villages and towns etc. 

Raàmanuja's Vaisnavism is the V asudevism 
of the old Pancharatra system combined with 
the Naravana and Visnu elements. The 
tendency of Ramanüja's system seems to be 
to give an exclusive Brahmanic form to the 
traditional method of bhakti (devotion) to God. 
His sytem is known as Sri Sampradaya. 


Nimbarka School 


The founder of another school of 
Vaisnavism supporting the cult of bhakti 
against the doctrine of maya was Nimbarka. 
The doctrines of the Nimbarka school of 
Vaisnavism resemble in some respects those 
of Ramanuja's school. But Nimbarka preached 
bhakti in its orignal sense of love and gave 
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exclusive prominence to the conception of 
Krsna attended by the cowherdesses headed 
by Radha. According to this school the 
Supreme Soul, the individual soul and the 
inanimate world are both identical and at the 
same time distinct from one another. They 
are identical in the sense that the individual 
soul and the inanimate world are entirely 
dependent on God and have no independent 
existence. The Radha cult preached by 
Nimbarka was further stressed by Chaitanya 
in the sixteenth century and it is sull the most 
popular aspect of North Indian Vaisnavism. 


Madhva or Anandatirtha 
(thriteenth century A.D.) 


Madhva did not favour the conception of 
Gopala-Krsna attended by Radha and the cow- 
herdesses. According to him. God is the 
substance entirely different from the individual 
souls and the inanimate world. The relation 
between God and the individual souls is like 
that between the master and his servant. By 
serving and worshipping God the individual 
souls become like God, in most respects. 


The Pupular basis of Vaisnavism 


The Pàncharátra Samhitas do not attach 
any importance to the division of society on 
the basis of Varna system. According to them 
all human beings are equal before God. It was 
why foreigners like Heliodors became 
followers of Bhagavatism. According to the 
Bhagavata Purana the Kiratas, the Hünas, the 
Andhras, the Pulindas, the Pukkasas, the 
Abhiras, the Sumhas, the Yavanas, the Khasas 
and other sinners become purified if they take 
refuge in God. It was why even the members 
of the lower classes in Hindu society became 
followers of Vaisnavism. Some Saka and 
Kusana rulers were also interested in this 
religious sect. The Vaisnavas did not kill 
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animals for sacrifices and laid great stress 
on devotion. In the early centuries of the 
Christian era the Puranas probably spread the 
teachings of Vaisnavism among the common 
people. In the Gupta period the Puranas tried 
to bring about a synthesis between the 
teachings of the Vedas, the Smrtis, the 
Bhagavata sects and Buddhism and Jainism. 
Thus Bhagavatism was raised to the status of 
one of the most important religious sects of 
India. The imperial Gupta rulers called 
themselves paramabhagavatas. In this period 
the Puranas once again tried to establish the 
organisation of Indian society on the basis of 
varnas (classes) and asrmas (stages in life) 
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and laid stress on the performance oiana 
assigned to members of each varna and EC 
stage in the individual's life, Later a 
Pancharatra Samhitas also accepted * 
division of society on the basis of varnas e 
asramas. Thus through the medium of d 
Puranas both Saivism and Vaisnavism bec 
supporters of the division of Society On the 
basis of varnas and asramas. But the message 
of humanism, equality of human beings, Was 
not lost sight of by the Bhakti saints of the 
medieval period like Ramananda, Kabir, 
Caitanya, Ekanatha, Tukaram and Nanaka. 
Thus Vaisnavism has all along been propagator 
of universal humanism. 


QUESTIONS 


l. Bring out the evidence in support of the view that 
Vasudeva was considered a divine parison from 
the fifth century B.C. to 1st century B.C. 


2. Show how Vedic god Visnu and the Brahmanic god 
Narayana were identified with Vasudeva before the 
compilation of the Mahabharata in its present form. 


Chapter 16 
Tantrikism 


Origin of tantrikism can be traced to early 
Vaisnavism, Saivism and Buddhism. In 
Pancharatra sect of Vaisnavism we have 
references to mantras in the Satvatasamhita. 
But cantrikism developed fully in Saivism. The 
Agamas of Saivism discuss Saiva tantras. The 
Yamala works of Saiva sect show that 
developed from the Saiva tantrikism. In early 
Buddhism we have references to people's faith 
in super-natural powers (rddhis). The earliest 
tàntrik work of Buddhism seems to be the 
Guhya samaja tantra (3rd century A.D.) but 
according to Taranatha, the Tibetan historian, 
Nagarjuna had full faith in Tantrik Buddhism 
(Ist Cent. A.D.). 

The tantrik religion and practices were 
firmly established in India in the seventh 
century. Tantra literature generally deals with 
five principal topics—viz. creation and 
dissolution of the universe, the worship of 
deities, the attainment of certain super-human 
powers and the union of the individual soul 
with the universal soul. For the attainment of 
the last two objectives certain yogic exercise 
were regarded as essential. By about 1000 A.D. 
the tantrik elements were found in all the 
religious sects of India. 

The Saiva and Vaisnava religious literary 
works agree on one point that a female 
principle representing the Sakti or energy must 
be associated with Purusa (The ultimate reality 
or the source of power considered as male). 
The Purusa is not only the cause of 
manifestation but is also responsible for 
differentiation. A diversified world in time and 


space, including finite individuals, comes into 
being because of the association of the male 
principle with the female one, as in the 
generation of the world of living beings. The 
human body was regarded as the seat of divine 
energy in every part thereof. In Sakta tantra 
the technical word Kula, used in the tantric 
literature, has a two-fold meaning. On the 
philosophic side Kula means the assemblage 
of three similar things namely soul (jiva), 
knowledge (jüana) and world. It is one and 
the same consciousness that takes these forms 
of perceiver, perception and the perceived. 
Ultimately there is no duality. In the Kaula 
Jüàna the mind and the sight become united; 
the sense organs lose their individuality and 
Sakti becomes identical with Jiva and the sight 
merges into the objective to be visualized. On 
the yogic side kula is adharachakra connected 
with it is the susumna (the artery) through 
which psychic energy travels to sahasracakra. 
From it trickles the ambrosia (kulaàmrta) which 
enables one to conquer even death. Parama 
Siva is the ultimate reality into which merge 
the three aspects of Sakti namely iccha, (the 
will of self-manifestation), Jnana (the 
consciousness of manifestation) and Kriya (the 
aspect which gives rise to activity). When Jiva 
realizes its identity with Siva, getting free from 
limitations, there is mukti (salvation). Tantrik 
practices are mostly connected with yogic 
processes which make Sakti merge with Siva. 

In the performance of sadhana for the 
attainment of mystic power the accessary 
means were mantra i.e. prayers, bijamantras 
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(mystic-syllables) and mudras (postures of 


hands and fingers). 

The two most important brahmanical 
tantrik sacts were those of Kaulas and the 
Kapalikas. The Kaulas indulged in drinking 
and flouted moral and social conventions to 
prove their complete adherence to non-duality. 
The Kapalikas used a human skull as their 
begging bowl and were experts in the use of 
tantrik rites. They offered oblations of human 
flesh into fire, broke their fast with a drink of 
spirituous liquor in the skull of a brahmana 
and worshipped Maha-Bhairava with fresh 
blood gushing from the neck of their victim. 


Tantrik Buddhism 


Several centuries after the death of 
Buddha the spirit of revolution which 
characterized its early stages began to be 
retarded as a result of its contact with current 
Hindu thought and practices. Mahayana 
Buddhism was followed by people of various 
tastes, temperaments and capacities. 
Tantrikism made its way into Buddhism. 
Tantrik Buddhism was due to the mixture of 
Mahayanist and aboriginal superstitions 
absorbed through the medium of Hinduism. 
Aboriginal deities were identified with Hindu 
deities. Buddhism did not have sufficient 
independence to keep its pantheon distinct: 
So Vairocana and Jara received most of the 
attributes brahmanas had given to Siva and 
Kali. 

For the purpose of making Buddhism 
broad-based the Buddhist leaders allowed 
their followers to worship numerous gods and 
goddesses. Esoteric elements like mantra, 
mudra and mandala (mystic circles) also 
found their entry into Buddhism. Buddhism 
had now to find a place even for the weird 
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tantrikism into Buddhism. According to 
another tradition Nagarjuna the famous 
exponent of the Mādhymika school was the 
real founder of tantrik Buddhism. 

The Mantrayāna school of Mahayana 
seems to be the introductory stage of tantrik 
Buddhism from which all the other off-shoots 
of Vajrayana, Kalachakrayana and Sahajayana 
etc. arose in later times. In Mantrayàna the 
ordinary followers were enjoined to commit to 
memory and regularly recite the mantra, with 
implicit faith and it was assured by the 
Bodhisattvas that the recital of these mantras 
was capable of producing infinite merit in the 
reciter and conferring immense benefit on 
him. It is said that in response to the muttering 
of bijamantras the ultimate void (Sünyatà) will 
transform herself into the particular from the 
god or goddess and confer infinite benefit on 
the reciter the mudras (postures) contained 
the secrecy of touch as associated with the 
potency of the physiological system and 
mandalas (mystic circles) were associated 
with certain rites for worshipping the deities 
These elements of esoterism have by nature 4 
propensity to generate beliefs in magic, 
sorcery, charms etc. 

Vajrayana : In Buddhist tantrikism tW? 
aspects of the ultimate reality Prajna (the 
passive principle of Reality) and Upaya (eie 
active principle of Reality) were respectively 
identified with Sünyata and Karuna of the 
Mahayana school. Vajrayana is the common 
name of tantrik Buddhism. Vajrayana means 
the path of void (Sünyata) which is ur 
adamantine path. The aim of the Vajrayanis® 
was nothing but realization of the adamante 
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void nature of the Self and the not-Self. P i 


Tantrikism 


Vajra is meant Sünyatà and by sattva is 
implied pure consciousness. The tàntrik 
Buddhists conceive Vajra-sattva as the 
Supreme Being—sometimes as the personal 
God, the Lord Supreme. According to them 
the sadhaka who realizes Vajra-sattva himself 
becomes Vajra-sattva. To realize the Vajra- 
sattva is to realize that all existence is not hing 
but Sūnyatā in its pure nature, but once the 
sadhaka becomes endowed with the wisdom, 
through his realization he becomes the 
Vajrasattva. The Vajrasattva is not merely of 
the natue of Sunyata it is a nondual state of 
Sünyatà and Karuna. It is said that when 
Prajna or Sunyata (knowledge) commingles 
with Karuna (universal compassion), there 
remains no thinker, no thinkable, no thought. 
It is the state of non-duality and is called 
Bodhicitta (the perfectly enlightened one). 
This is perfect wisdom. The fundamental aim 
of muttering of various manttas and various 
forms of worship was producing the Bodhicitta. 
In the Buddhist tantra Prajna has been 
designated as the goddess Bhagavati or 
Vajrakanya. All young women are described 
as the embodiment of Prajia. In some tantrik 
works Prajna is described as the female organ 
and Upaya as the male organ, because it 1s 
the abode of all pleasure which is great bliss 
(Mahasukha). The central point of all the 
sadhana of the tantrik Buddhists was a 
principle of union i.e. in this state of union all 
duality is synthetised. 


Kalacakrayana 


Kalacakrayana means the absolutely 
unified principle of Prajna and Upaya. The 
conception of Lord Vajrasattva, the Godhead 
of tantrik Buddhism is also exactly the same. 
Thus there is no difference between the 
conception of Lord Sri Kalacakra and the Lord 
Vajrasattva. The aim is perfect enlightenment 
not only for the self but for all the beings. 
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Kalacakra is the Bodhicitta. He is the ultimate 
immutable substance in the form of motionless 
great bliss (acintya-mahasukha). 

Sahajayana: About the tenth century A.D. 
an offshoot of tantrik Buddhism developed 
which has some tendencies of its own with 
exclusive stress on a system of yoga. This 
school is popularly known as Sahajayana. The 
exponents of Sahajayana put the whole 
emphasis on their protest against the 
formalities of life and religion. Truth is to be 
intuited within in the most unconventional way 
through the imitiation of the tattva and the 
practice of yoga to realize the innate nature of 


the self (Sahaja). Sahaja also means the most 


natural way (with no undue strain on human 
nature) to realize the truth. 

[n practice this esoteric yogic school of 
Buddhism holds that the body is the abode of 
truth and at the same time, the best instrument 
or medium for realizing the truth. With this 
belief it located four plexuses or lotuses in 
different parts of the body namely 
manipurachakra (situated in the naval region), 
anahatachakra (situated in the cardiac 
region), sambhogachakra (situated near the 
neck) and the usnisa-kamala (located in the 
head). The cosmic energy (conceived as a 
feminine principle) remains fire-force in the 
nirmana-chakra and is here associated with 
all gross principles of defilement. She acts as 
the principle of phenomenalism. She must be 
roused and disassociated from all principles 
of defilement and given an upward motion, so 
as to reach the usnisa-kamala, which is the 
region of perfect rest and purity. The important 
nerve on the left side of the body (called the 
Ganga) represents Prajna, the lady and the 
nerve on the right side (called the Yamuna) 
represents Upaya, the Lord. The left and the 
right should be controlled and commingled in 
such a way that all their functions (including 
the flow of vital currents (Prana and apana in 
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the two nerves) may be completely unified in 
the middle path, called avadhüti. Such perfect 
unification results ultimately, in the realization 
of infinite bliss (mahasukha) which is the 
quintessence of the bodhicitta. The bodhicitta 
state of Self is the state of supreme realization. 

There was no essential difference between 
Hindu and Buddhist tantrikisms. They both 
assert that truth lies within the human body 
and can be realized throught it. Both hold that 
ultimate truth has within itself, in seed form, 
the aspects of nivrtti and pravrtti. Both aim at 
ending all the elements which result in the 
duality of the world and thus realizing the 
Ultimate Reality. The crude enjoyment derived 
from sexual intercourse is regarded as Bliss 
by the tàntrikas. They think that in the state of 
Bliss the individual soul and the universe 
merge into the all pervasive Unity. According 
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to the Buddhist tantrikas this State is nira 

The path of tantrikism is ^ cond 
reversal of the usual values. According 4. 
perfection can be attained easily by santa : 
all the desires. For the yoga of asceticism 
substituted the yoga of indulgence ( bhoga) : 
the words of Louis Renou ‘nowhere jn the wort 
is there 1s a system of speculative thought, oF 
rather a representation of mystical truth, thay 
is more radical or more paradoxical jp 
than Tantrikism.’! 

The pitfalls in the way of tantrik Sadhakas 
were many and where some succeeded many 
failed. The ultimate result of the pursuit of 
tantrikism might have been an appreciable 
lowering in the moral condition of the people. 


form 
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QUESTIONS 


l. Discuss the full implications of the word kula in 
the Sakta tantra. 

2. “Inthe performance of Sadhana for the attainment 
of mystic power the accessory means were mantras, 
bijamantras and mudras.” Discuss the role of these 


three accessory means with reference to Tantrik 
Buddhism. 


3. Discuss the concepts of Praja and Upaya in 
Vajrayana school of Tantrik Buddhism. 

4. Bring out the salient features of Sahajayana school 
of tantrik Buddhism. 

5. Compare Hindu and Buddhist tantrikisms. 
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Chapter 17 


Future of Religion 


Religion, as pointed out by S. Radhakrishnan, 
is the fulfilment of man’s life. It is an 
experience in which every aspect of his being 
is raised to its highest extent. To get at the 
inner experience we must get away from the 
tumult of sense impressions, the riot of 
thoughts, the surging of emotions. All religions 
require us to look upon life as an opportunity 
for sel£realization. They call upon us to strive 
incessantly and wrest the immortal from the 
mortal. God is the universal reality, wisdom 
and love and we are His children irrespective 
of race or religious belief. Religion in this 
sense will be a binding force which will deepen 
the solidarity of human society. We are all 
members of the one invisible Church of God 
or one fellowship of spirit, though we may 
belong to this or that visible church. True 
religious life must express itself in love and 
aim at the unity of mankind. This goal of unity 
is to be achieved by ahimsa. We must give up 
the view that any one religion contains the final, 
absolute and whole truth and adopt the Indian 
attitude that the faith is realized in historical 
patterns, though no one of these patterns 
should regard itself as the sole and exclusive 
truth for all. We must be on our guard against 


the enemies of truth, men of fixed ideas and 
anaticism. If the world is to be united on a 
religious basis it will be not on the basis of 
this or that religion but by a co-operation 
among the different religions of the world. If 
different religions of the world strive to achieve 
their common ideals and seek to understand 
the differences in a sympathetic spirit the 
world will be relieved of the misery and fear 
which now engulf it. 

We are suffering from an exhaustion of 
spirit, an increase of egoism, individual and 
collective, which seem to make the ideal of a 
world-societv too difficult to desire. The enemy 
we have to fight is within ourselves. It is no 
use railing against God or Destiny, for we bring 
disgrace on ourselves. What we need today is 
a spiritual view of the universe for which India 
has stood which may blow through life again 
bursting the doors and flinging open shutters 
of man's life. If we wish to achieve peace we 
must maintain that inner harmony, that poise 
of the soul, which are the essential elements 
of peace.! 
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QUESTIONS 


l. Discuss how true religion is a binding force which 


deepens the solidarity of human society. 

2. Mention briefly the main causes why there 1S SO 
much discord and upheaval in society in the name 
of religion these days. 


3. Discuss how world can be united on a religious 
basis. Also state what are the hindrances in 
achieving the ideal of a world-society. 


Chapter 18 


Six Systems of Indian Philosophy 


| Estes in India has never been a mere 
speculative interest irrespective of its bearing 
on life. Perfection in knowledge was believed 
to culminate in perfection in life although the 
conception of perfect life was not uniform or 
identical. Salvation is the summun bonum and 
the ultimate objective of philosophic enquiry. 
The interest is more practical than theoretical. 
The earliest philosophical writings are the 
Upanisads but in them the thought is not 
systematised. In the Upanisads the Vedic 
knowledge is considered lower knowledge 
(aparavidya) and knowledge of the 
Indestructible is considered higher knowledge. 
A higher value was assigned in the Upanisads 
to meditation and this gave us our philosophy. 
Out of meditation two main questions emerged 
viz. The validity of the Vedas and the validity 
of the Vedic gods. The first grew into the 
problem of knowledge and the second into the 
problem of reality. The first question is about 
how we know and what our sources of 
knowledge are and whether the Vedas are a 
source of knowledge at all and the other 
question is about 'what it was, m the last 
analysis that we know. According to the 
orthodox school one who accepts the Vedas 
and beleves in their validity is an Astika 
(theist) and an unbeliever who rejects the 
Vedas is a nastika (athiest). The first is an 
orthodox while the second is a heterodox. 


Sources of Knowledge 


According to the orthodox schools the 
Vedas are a collection of words which were 


revealed to inspired seers. To reject the Vedas 
meant the rejection of the testimony o 
evidence of other men as a Source of 
knowledge. As an example of heterodox School 
we may take the case of Chārvāka. His 
teachings are a complete denuciation of the 
Vedas, their authors and the religion the 
taught. According to him the Vedas were the 
work of cheats, hypocrites and flesh-eaters 
His followers believe in four elements of the 
body namely earth, water, fire and air, 
According to them from the combination of 
these four elements emerges consciousness. 

According to Carvaka perception was the 
only source of knowledge. That which could 
not be perceived by the senses did not exist. 
But even perception need not always be right 
Sometimes one may see a thing which is not 
there. The two other heterodox schools wert 
those of Jainism and Buddhism. 

In the Buddhist view inference also was 2 
source of knowledge. The root of inference 5 
experience or perception. But deeper spiritual 
truths like God and the other world could not 
be known even by inference. According to all 
orthodox schools of philosophy perceptio® 
inference, comparison and verbal testimon) 
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are the four kinds of valid sources 


knowledge. 
The orthodox thinkers also agreed that life 

was full of ills and escape from them was the 

highest object of desire. They furhter agree 


that this escape could be effected only » 


meditation on the highest truth. 
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Six Systems of Indian Philosophy 


1-2 Nyaya-Vaisesika : The word Vaisesika 
is derived from Visesa which means different 
and the doctrine is so designated because, 
according to it, diversity and not unity is at 
the root of the universe. The word nyàya 
indicates the method followed in the system 
which is predominantly intellectualisitc and 
analystical. The compound designation Nyaya- 
Vaisesika refers to the method followed in the 
system as also the result finally reached viz. 
pluralistic realism. Probably Vaisesika school 
is older than Nyaya school. 

The earliest work of Vaisesika school is 
the Vaisesika sūtra of Kanada. Pra$astapada 
wrote a commentary on the above in the fifth 
century A.D. Gautama wrote Nayay sutra and 
Vatsyayana wrote a commentary on it in C. 
400. A.D. 

The two schools had a common theory 
about the sources of knowledge. They accepted 
the Vedas as one source of knowledge. They 
believed in soul, God and in the reality of the 
outside world. According to them the world 
has got an independent existence. 

World : According to the Nyaya-Vaisesika 
school the world was a conglomeration of 
atoms which were themselves uncreated. 
These atoms exist independent of our thought. 
They are of four kinds, having the qualities of 
smell, taste, touch and light. When they 
combine, they make the things of the world 
and when they disintegrate, these things are 
destroyed. The worla spreads out in space and 
in a series of events which occupy time. Space 
and time are divisible in thought but not into 
atoms. 

The things of the world are by themselves 
individual, each is distinguishable from 
another by a quality specially its own which 1s 
called vigesa. But they also form classes and 
have qualities common to them, all called 
samanya. The distinction between one class 
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and another, like that between one individual 
and another, is also a visesa or a specific 
quality. 

In the world of things changes also take 
place, one event following another. This means 
there is causation. Causation implies that 
something new is brought into existence. The 
things, their qualities and their relations in 
time and space are all real, and these make 
up the world. 

Pluralistic Relism : The Vaisesika system 
starts with the postulate that all knowledge by 
its very nature points to an object beyond it 
and independent of it. These objects are 
independent not only of knowledge but also of 
one another whence the doctrine may be 
descibed as pluralistic realism. 

A substance (dravya) is defined as a thing 
having guna or karma. The dravyas are nine 
in number namely (1) earth (prthvi), (2) Water 
(ap), (3) fire (tejas), (4) air (vayu), (5) akasa 
(6) time (kala) (7) space (dik) (8) the self 
(atman) and (9) manas. 

They together with their various properties 
and relations explain the whole universe. 

Earth, water, fire and air : By these four 
terms we should not understand the discrete 
things of common experience bearing these 
names but their ultimate material causes 
which are supra—sensible—the atoms 
(paramanu) which are partless and eternal. 
Akaga is also an element but it is partless 
and infinite. It is not atomic. Time and Space 
are infinite and partless like akasa and are 
non-atomic. Self : it is many, each being 
regarded as omnt-present and eternal. In this 
system knowledge (jnana) is an attribute of 
self, two other attributes are desire (ichchha) 
and volition (yatna). 'These three attributes are 
transient, non-atomic and eternal, manas is 
atomic and eternal but unlike the first four 
dravyas does not give rise to any product. The 
cooperation of the manas is a necessary 
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condition of knowledge whether it refers to 
external objects or internal states. The manas 
helps the self in acquiring knowledge, but at 
the same time acts as a check upon it by 
narrowing its fields to a single object or a 
single group of objects. The dravyas do not by 
themselves explain the whole universe. They 
serve merely as its framework. 

Ihe Qualities (Gunas) : These are 
attributes which pertain to one or more 
dravyas. Though these gunas are dependent 
upon dravyas they are conceived as altogether 
distinct from them for they can by themselves 
be known and as such must, according to this 
doctrine, be independent realities. But they 
are not necessarily eternal. They have been 
enumerated as 24. The true nature of dravyas 
is revealed by the qualities in which they differ 
rather than by those in which they agree. 

The Actions (Karma): They represent 
various kinds of movements. The doctrine 
admits stability as a possible characteristic 
of reality. 

The Universal quality (samànya) and 
Particularity (Visesa): Sāmānya stands for a 
property common to two or more things. Visesa 
is the differential of ultimate things which are 
otherwise alike. Two jars may be exactly alike 
in size, colour etc. but they can be 
distinguished from each other by means of 
the material out of which they are made. 

Necessary Relation (Samavaya): In this 
system the relations are conceived as real. 
Samavaya may be described as an intimate 
relation. Unlike samyoga which is adventitious 
or contingent samavaya is necessary. 

Negation (Abhaya): According to this 
system the absence of object is not the same 
as the knowledge of its absence. By abhava 
we should understand only the negation of 
something and not absolute nothing. 

Idea of God: According to this school there 
is a God who made the world out of the 
eternally existing atoms. The existence of God 
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God not only created the universe, 
created the Vedas, which are thus 
knowledge. It was God who gave 
power to mean what they mean. 

There are no references to God it 
Prin eiua ze both Prasastapada and 

atsyayana recognize God. The God that jg 
recognised is classed under atman and 
described as paramatman to distinguish Him 
from the Jivatman or the individual self. The 
existence of God is established through 
inference. The doctrine gives prominence to 
reason. The world is an effect and like all 
other effects points to an efficient cause. There 
Is observed in the created world a physical 
order which indicates a controller or lawgiver, 
The moral government of the world implies a 
governor who dispenses justice in accordance 
with desert. 

Soul (Jivàtman): The Nyaya-Vaisesika 
believes in a permanent self and makes 
consciousness (jnana), which it describes as 
the basis of all life activity one of its possible 
attributes. In addition to this, five other specific 
attributes which the self may have are love 
(raga), aversion (dvesa), pleasure (sukha), 
pain (duhkha) and volition (yatna). 

Nyaya: The Nyàya philosophy laid speical 
stress on its theory of knowledge. As a result 
of this emphasis on sources of knowledge this 
School discovered the syllogism as the method 
of inference. The Indian syllogism consists of 
propositions. Besides inference there were 
three other sources of knowledge according 
to this school. These were perception 
(pratyaksa), analogy or comparison 
(upamana) and authority of the Vedas. 


1 the 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE TWO 
SYSTEMS 


The Vai$esika views the world from the 
ontological stand while the Nyàya does so from 
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the epistemological point of view. The aim of 
aya is first to win the field of truth and then 
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ro secure It with the tence of dialectics against 
yroachment of error and sophistry. 


admitting two more sources of knowledge viZ., 
verbal testimony (Sabda) and comparison 
(Upamāna) ; 

The chief value of Nyaya philosophy 
consists in Its contribution to method and 
rerminology, which have been invariably 
adopted by all other schools of thought. 


3.4 SANKHYA-YOGA 


The Sankhya supplies the metaphysics where 
as the Yoga delineates the psychological 
discipline by which the results contemplated 
by the system may be actually achieved. 

The original work on which the Sankhya 
philosophy is based was the Sankhya-sütra by 
Kapila. The commentary on this work was 
written in the sixth century A.D. 


Purusa and Prakrti 


According to this system the world is 
evolved out of a primitive principle, an eternal 
feminine the Prakrti. It consists of three gunas 
namely sattva, rajas and tamas. Besides 
Prakrti there are infinite number of individual 
souls as Purusas, who do not act but under 
certain circumstances are able to feel and be 
misled. Pursusa represents the element of 
awareness or sentience in the universe. Prakrti 
is the result of arguing from the things of the 
world of their first source or first cause and 
P ürusa result of arguing from them to their 
am or final cause. 

Purusa is static, knowing neither change 
of place nor change of form. It is passive while 
Prakrti is active. Purusa (Spirit) without Nature 
(P rakrti) is inactive and Nature without Spirit 
I5 blind. In the resulting union each finds its 
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complement and the defects of both are made 
good. 

When Prakrti comes into contact with a 
Purusa the world begins to be unfolded, 
through a series of stages. Intelligence ( Mahat 
or Buddhi), self consciousness (Ahamkara), 
mind (manas), five sensory organs (eyes, ear, 
nose, tongue and nose), five motor organs 
(mouth, head, feet, anus and sex), five subtle 
elements (tanmatras), of earth, water, fire, air 
and space and five gross elements called by 
the same names. These twentythree together 
with Prakrti and Purusa give us the list of 25 
tattvas (truths). 

The tragedy is that while Prakrti is active 
she is unconscious and Purusa who is 
conscious is inactive. This is the great truth 
by meditating on which the evils of life can be 
escaped. Indeed Purusa's liberation(apavarga) 
is the ultimate purpose for which the Prakrti 
evolves. 

The Yogasütra was written by Patañjali. 
Vyasa wrote a commentary on the work. For 
Yoga also, it is the same truth i.e. the Prakrti 
is active but unconscious and Purusa is 
conscious but inactive on which man should 
meditate. But Yoga bestows more care in 
describing the mental effort necessary for this 
meditation and the physical discipline by which 
the body may be made fit for such meditation. 

By practising physical discipline and 
different kinds of meditations, many extra- 
ordinary and even superhuman powers could 
be acquired. This is a means and end is the 
escape from the ills of life. 


Citta 


According to Yoga, citta differs from 
individual to individual. Past Karma has set 
limits to its capacities. Therefore, the same 
disciplines are not necessary for all to bring 
about spiritual insight. A deposit of 
impressions of previous lives is left in the citta 


as vasanas. 
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Yoga is defined as citta-vrtti-nirodha 
(suppression or modification of the mind- 
stuff). It aims at uprooting of potencies that 
make for fresh bondage through lapse in 
inhibition. Intelligence stuff (buddhi), egoity 
(ahamkara) and mind are all successive 
stages in the evolution of blind Prakrti. The 
unknowable Purusa and the undifferentiated 
Prakrti must cooperate before phenomenal 
knowledge can arise and a sense of agentship 
can invade the soul. 

According to Yoga concentration (dhyana) 
becomes perfect when self-reference is lost 
and the self becomes almost emptied of all 
contents and only the object to be 
contemplated shines forth. This indicates that, 
prior to the final leap, the spirit loses the 
activity that differentiates and reacts upon the 
object and being divested of all relativity it 
loses the flow of awareness 
responsible for the sense of activity. 

A careful analysis was made of the 
impediments of concentrated thinking and 
moral earnestness and practical steps to 
overcome them were laid down. Sickness, 
listlessness, doubt, failure and instability in 
attention and worldiness are obstacles to 
concentration. The aids to concentration are 
cleanliness of the body, àsanas, pranayama, 
monotonous repetition of the syllable ‘Om’, 
mastery of organs (indriyanigraha), a 
progressive scheme of fixation of attention in 
order to avoid distraction. Yoga advocates 
practice of non-injury (ahimsa), truthfulness 
(satya), non-stealing (asteya), continence 
(brahmacharya), non-acceptance of gifts 
(aparigraha), contentment (santosa), 
cordiality (maitri), pity (karuna), happiness 
(mudita), and disregard towards the vicious 
(upeksa). 

In the last stage the Yogin discovers that 
neither the gross nor the subtle things of nature 
are really final objectives and the identification 
with neither in a state, where the object alone 
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the consciousness of self itself. 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN 
SANKHYA AND YOGA 


Sankhya does not recognize the existence of 
a God whose benediction may be invoke 


according to this system there is no evidence 
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that there is God. The Yoga only Speaks of | 
God indirectly as an object of meditation py - 


pondering on whom the mind may be steadied 
in contemplation. According to Yoga, however, 
God exists and is immensely superior to man, 


because he is not touched by evil that encircles | 


man. Even when God is mediated upon, the 


ultimate aim is to stop the flow of mind in its | 


conscious and subliminal aspects and to bring 
about the cessation of the modification of its 
thinking principle. In this system there is no 
intention to preach identification with or the 
dissolution in God (Brahman) as the ultimate 
condition of finite soul. The soul is above all 
opposite modes of awareness (dvandvatita) 
and relativity of subject and object. It is non 
modifiable (aparinamin) and in it thinking and 
being coincide. 


5-6. THE TWO MIMAMSAS 


Mimamsa means the reasoning which has t0 
be adopted in order to understand the 
connotation of a word or a sentence. Pur" 
means the earlier portion which deals W 
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secondary importance and the philosophy 
based on these was of inferior value. 

The two systems accept the same sources 
of knowledge: For both Brahman is the ultimate 
reality: Regarding evolution and dissolution of 
ihe world there is little difference among the 
Mimamsakas. They regard Vedanta superior 
all other systems of philosophy. 

The earliest work on the Pūrva Mimamsa 
system is the Pürvamimàmsa-sütra by Jaimini 
(C. 900 B.C. to 200 A.D.). The commentary 
on the Purvamimamsa-sutra is by Sabara- 
svamin (A.D. 200). Prabhakara and Kumarila 
wrote their commentaries on these sütras in 
C. 650 A.D. and C. 700 A.D. respectively. 

The Pürvamimamsa philosophy deals 
mainly with the ways and methods of sacrifices 
in accordance with the Brahmanas and the 
Srautasütras. But it lays great emphasis on 
the theory of Vedic commandments Le. all 
Vedic passages are to be explained and 
interpreted as commands (vidhi) or 
prohibitions (nisedha). According to these 
systems the Vedas were unassailable as a 
source of knowledge, therefore they are the 
foundation of true philosophy. From the above 
the followers of this school derived two 
following propositions : 

(1) that the relation between words and 
their meanings was eternal, permanent and 
unalterable and the meanings they expressed 
were equally eternal and unchanging. 

_ (2) that knowledge carried its own proof. 

The words of the Vedas give us knowledge 
and there is no reason whatever to doubt its 
validity, 

The followers of the Prabhakara school 
(A.D. 650) of Purvamimamsa recognise only 
five sources of knowledge namely preception 
(pratyaksa), inference (anumana), verbal 
testimony ($abda), comparison (upamana) 
and presumption (arthapatti), while those of 
Smarila also recognise Non-presumption 
(anupalabadhi) as a source of knowledge. 


tO 


World 


According to this system there is a world 
of things and qualities that we experience. It 
is real and endures in exactly the same form 
even when a self becomes free. Moksa means 
only the realization that the relation of the self 
to the world though real is not necessary. The 
world changes but was not created. 


Soul 


There is a soul which was created and 
when liberated, lives a life of blessedness. The 
soul can and does act and enjoys the fruits of 
its actions and there is a plurality of such souls. 


Karma 


Karma necessarily brings its own fruits in 
its trail but does not require a dispenser of 
reward and punishment. The Vedas enjoin the 
performance of certain actions. There are 
actions which must be done in all circustances 
(nitya). They are imperative duties. There are 
others which should be performed if something 
is desired and as means to the attainment 
(kamya) of that something e.g. for a son 
(purtresu). There are certain actions which 
must not be peformed or the performance of 
which is a sin. There are some actions which 
should be performed as an expiation of the 
sin of having done a prohibited action 
(naimittika). 

The system held that the duties belonging 
to the varna (class) and asrama (stage in life) 
to whicli an individual belonged were 
imperative and must continue to be performed 
till death. : 


God 

Jaimini, Sabara Svaimin and Kumárila are 
silent about God. But the later exponents of 
the philosophy like Gangabhatta decleare 
unhesitatingly that it is not the aim of the 
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philosophy to deny the existence of the 
benevolent God. 


Dharma 


True spirituality consists in fixing one’s 
attention on dharma or such acts of duty as 
lead to success in the life beyond. 


Aim of Life 


According to this school heaven is the goal 
of a man’s life. Heaven does not mean anything 
else but bliss in the life beyond. 


Means of attaining Heaven 


The Mimamsakas do not believe that 
knowledge divorced from ritualistic work can 
enable a man to rise to the full status of his 
being. Performance of sacrifices (yajna), the 
offering of oblations (homa) and charity are 
the means of attaining heaven. 

An invisible potency issues from the 
sacrifice and endures till the fruit is generated 
and resides in the soul of the sacrificer. This 
is called apürva. It ceases on producing the 
result. It is otherwise called merit or demerit. 

Kumarila believes in Jianakarma- 
samuccayavada or in a harmonious 
combination of knowledge and action as a 
means of liberation. He believes that action is 
not an end in itself but only a means to obtain 
liberation. He accepts the view that knowledge 
of the self born to true meditative act is the 
immediate cause of liberation. Kumarila thus 
represents the transitional phase from Pūrva- 
mimamsa to the Vedaànta. 


UTTARA MIMAMSA OR VEDANTA 


The earliest work on Uttaramimamsa is the 
Brahma-sitra or Vedàntasütra by Badarayana. 
He refutes the view that the Upanisads 
propound the dualistic philosophy of Sankhya 
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and does not accept the rity 


| alistic View 
Pirvamimamsa 


But the philosophy Wages ei 
propounded by Sankaracarya (C.A.D. mee | 
820). For him Brahman alone is rea] AS it 
self and the world of things only s 
appearance, an illusion of the finite mina 
its state of ignorance, In his commentary " | 
the Vedaànta-sütra Sankaracarya Maintains | 
Vivartavada or the doctrine that the world is | 
phenomenal appearance of Brahman, | 





Soul (atman) 


That the àatman is immutable and 
indestructible is declared by the Vedanta to 
be a self-evident truth. The body, the mind | 
(manas), intellect (buddhi) and ego 
(ahamkara) are all objects of knowledge, are | 
variable and are, therefore not atman. The 
atman is neither the kartr nor the bhoktr and | 
is in reality ever free. To think that atman is 
in bondage is wrong and it is due to sheer 
ignorance of its essential nature. Jiva is a 
subject-object complex. 

God (Brahman) : Brahman is nirguna 
(without any attribute), niskriya (without any 
action), niravayava (without any parts), 
nirupadhika (unconditioned and absolute) and 
nirvisesa (having no distinguishing element in 
it, a simple homogenious entity). Owing to the 
resemblance, though only seeming of his 
doctrine of nirguna Brahman to that of Sünya 
(void) of the Madhyamika school of Buddhism 
Sankara is called pracchanna Bauddha 
(disguised Buddhist). 

Identity of Soul and God : Brahman alone 
is real, the world is false, the individual soul 
is Brahman and nothing else. The individual 
soul (Jiva) is to be regarded as perfectly | 
identical with the Absolute (Brahman). The | 
Upanisadic saying that thou art (tat tvamasi) 
expresses this truth. 

The element consciousness is known 25 - 
Saksin and corresponds to Purusa of Sankhy* | 
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yoga, the passive observer of the states of the 
internal organs as they unfold themselves. It 
;s only the unity of the passive Saksin 
(consciousness) and the active antahkarana 
that is real for all practical purposes. That is 
what knows, feels and wills. In this complex 
from it is known as the Jiva or the empirical 
self. The Jiva is spirit as immanent in the 
antahkarana while the Saksin is spirit as 


transcendent. 

World : The whole of the universe in the 
form in which it 1s experienced by us is due to 
a metaphysical error wherein the empirical is 
mistaken for the real. There is a higher staud- 
point from which even empirical things are 
only appearances. It is in this sense that the 
Advaita (non-duality) school maintains that the 
world is not real (mithya) and that Brahman 
is the sole reality. 

Maya : Maya (illusion) is the principle that 
mysteriously unifies contradictions and is as 
such inexplicable and  undefinable 
(anirvacaniya). It is the principle that makes 
a thing appear as what it is not. You take a 
rope to be a snake this is adhyasa or Maya. In 
reality there is no snake, no world and there 
should not be any superimposition. The one 
cannot be the other. You take Brahman to be 
the world, this too is adhyasa. Maya or avidya 
is the first cause of the physical universe and 
corresponds to the prakrti of the Sankhya-yoga 
philosophy. From Maya sprang into being not 
only organic bodies that house Jivas but also 
all inorganic nature. The things arising from 
maya are commonly regarded as real, but truly 
they cannot be described as either sat or asat. 
They are mithya because they are not ultimate. 
their reality is relative and they may be 
regarded as appearances when contrasted with 
the higher reality Brahman. From the 
Standpoint of Brahman, maya is negligible 
(tuccha), from the standpoint of strict logic it 
'S inexplicable (anirvacaniya) and from the 
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stand-point of common experience maya iS 
real (vasta a) the very life of the world. 

ISvara : I$vara of Advaita is the cause of 
the world. It is spirit together with maya. Maya 
is the potency (sakti) inherent in Isvara through 
which he manifests the objective world with 
all its diversity of names and forms. In this 
sense Maya cannot be the source of the 
universe, but is merely accessory to [svara in 
bringing it into existence out of himself. Maya 
in its avarana aspect accounts for the bondage 
of the Jiva and the freedom of Isvara. I$vara's 
world is described as pratibhasika so that its 
unity with himself may always be realized. All 
variety as such is known to him to be a mere 
abstraction. The world is, no doubt, an 
appearance to I$vara but not to us who have 
not realized its unity with ourselves. Thus 
according to Sankara Brahman is the reality 
from the point of view of the Absolute and the 
world is a reality from the practical (worldly) 
point of view. 

Saguna Brahman: It involves adhyasa, and 
like Īśvara cannot be regarded as ultimate. 
The Saguna Brahman includes not merely 
reality but also appearance which is something 
less than the real. The ideal of Saguna 
Brahman is not useless. It furnishes an ethical 
ideal by following which the disciple can rise 
above his congenital limiations and acquire 
that moral fitness which is indispensable for 
success in achieving the advaitic goal. 

Aim of Life: According to the Mundaka 
Upanisad! 'All knots of the heart are cut, all 


.doubts dissolved and all actions (karmans) 


are ended when the highest Brahman is 
realized as one’s self’. According to Sankara 
Moksa (salvation) is not a state to be newly 
attained. It is the very nature of the self. It is 
realizing what has always been one’s own 
innate character but happens for the time- 
being to be forgotten. 

The Jivan-mukta (an individual who attains 
salvation in this life itself) : It is either samadhi 
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(mystic trance) when he turns inwards and 
loses himself in Brahman or it is vyutthana 
(reversion to common life) but the spectacle 
of the world does not delude him since he has 
once for all realized its metaphysical falsity. 


Means to attain Moksa (salvation) 


For attaining moksa one has to undergo 
discipline in two stages. In the preliminary 
stage one qualifies oneself for entering upon 
the serious study of the Advaita. This stage is 
identical with the karmayoga of the Gita and 
its aim is the cultivation of detachment. The 
second stage consists of Vedantic training 
proper which aims at self-realization. In this 
Stage an individual should study and discuss 


(sravana) the teachings of the Upanisads with’ 


the assistance of a guru (teacher). He should 
argue within himself (manana) and meditate 
upon the identity between the individual-self 
and Brahman. It should be continued till the 
intuitive knowledge arises and that identity 
becomes immediate (aparoksa). 

Knowledge: The Vedanta recognizes all the 
six sources of knowledge mentioned in 
connection with Purvamimamsa of Kumarila’s 
school and generally agrees in matters of 
detail also. 


DIFFERENCES IN THE 
TWO SCHOOLS OF MIMAMSA 


Purvamimamsa rejects the view that the Veda 
was ever composed by anybody. Sankara 
admits that the Veda is apauruseya (not 
produced by any human being) but according 
to Sankara it is resuscitated at the beginning 
of each kalpa by one who cannot interfere 
either with its content or with the order of its 
words. 

Sankara, following Kumarila, admits that 
Sabda is a valid source of knowledge outside 
the Veda also. But he says that there is no 
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need to subordinate the Upanisads iy 
or another to ritualistic comm 
Purvamimamsa. 
The nature of the Vedanta : Vedanta i 

be called a rationalistic religion. It avoids b 
two extremes of blind faith in authoriy E 
belief in the omnipotence of reason, The 
spiritual truths that constitute it are revealed 
in the Vedas. These were realized by the Seers 
in their mystic intuition of Brahman and are 
justified by reason or critical intelligence 
(yukti). Faith in what is revealed in the 
scriptures has to be verified by intuition or 
personal experience and intuition should 
conform to the rational demands of certainty 
and universality. It is reason which mediates 
between faith and intuition and makes the 
truths of revelation realizable and those of 
intuition intelligible. 


ands as in the 


VISISTADVAITA 


The most striking feature of Visistadvaita is 
the attempt which it makes to unite personal 
theism with the philosophy of the Absolute. 
lheism implies belief in a personal and 
transcendent God who saves out of mercy, such 
as are whole-heartedly devoted to him and are 
for that reason described as ekantin (single 
minded). The philosophy of the Absolute iS 
based upon the Upanisads. From the 
Upanisads we derive the ideas of the unity of 
ultimate reality and of its immanence in the 
universe, as also the doctrine of jnana as the 
means of salvation. 

Brahman: According to Ramanuja the 
central point of the teachings of the Upanisads 
is the unity of Brahman. He, like Sankara, cites 





in support of his view the two kinds of 


coordinate propositions that occur in them, 
one affirming the identity of soul and Brahma” 
and the other that of the Brahman and thé 
material world. According to Ramanuja the 
identity by the expression ‘that thou art (tat 
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vam asi)’ iS of God as the indweller 
(antaryamin), of the Jiva and God as the source 
of the world. Brahman is real (satya), is self- 
conscious (jana) and is infinite (ananta). 
The entire creative process if the self- 
expression of the Absolute. God reveals 
Himself as the Sat without a second, wills the 
many and becomes the manifold of sentient 
and non-sentient beings, and the purpose of 
the cosmic pricess is to provide an opportunity 
for the Jiva or the finite-self to realize its divine 
destiny. While being immanent God also 
transcends it. That God is the life cf all life is 
the central idea of Visistadvaita. In its 
practical aspect 1t insists on the idea of God 
as redemptive love and lays down the path of 
bhakti (devotion) or prapatti (self-surrender) 
as means for the attainment of eternal bliss. 
Dharmabhiutajnana: It characterizes Jivas 
or I$vara and is always secondary to them the 
relation between them being inseparable. It is 
conceived as both dravya and guna, It is dravya 
because it changes through contraction and 
expansion. It is a guna in as much as it is 
necessarily dependent upon a dravya viz. Jiva 
or I$vara. Dharmabhiitajnana has a three-fold 
function. It can know things as they are in 
reality, it is self-luminous and it can reveal the 
Absolute. It is thus a vital link between cit and 
acit, I$vara and Nature and Self and God. 
Jiva (finite self) : The finite self is really 
an organ of the Absolute drawing its 
sustenance therefrom and serving as a willing 
instrument for its cosmic purpose of 
redemption while life pulsates through every 
Cosmic part and determines its form and 
function. It is the essence of spirit and has 
dharmabhütajfiana always associated with it. 
The Jiva is not here, as in the Advaita, merely 
the assumed unity of the individual experience 
but an eternal reality. In its natural condition 
of moksa its jana expands to the maximum 
reaching the ends of space and there is nothing 
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then which it fails to comprehend. In samsara 
as a whole the jñāna is more or less contracted 
but never absent. Jiva is in reality both a karta 
and a bhokta i.e. an active and purposeful 
being. The finite self has the freedom to grow 
into goodness of God or lapse into wickedness 
and vice. 

I$vara : He is of the nature of spirit or 
intelligence and is of the essence of the 
unsurpasse bliss. Like the Jiva he also 
prossesses dharma-bhüta-jnana. In dissolution 
(pralaya) I$vara subsists as the cause with 
the whole of the universe latent in him. In 
creation what is latent becomes manifest. 
Subtle matter becomes gross; and souls, 
expanding their dharma-bhitajnana, enter into 
relation with physical bodies appropriate to 
their past actions. 

World : Ramànuja recognizes as ultimate 
and real three factors, matter (acit), soul (cit) 
and God (I$vara). Matter and soul are 
dependent upon God. These two subordinates 
are termed visesanas and the predominant one 
viSesya. Because the visesanas cannot by 
hypothesis exist by themselves or separately, 
the complex whole (visista) in which they are 
included is described as a unity. Hence 
Ràmanuja's system of philosophy is called 
visistadvaita. 

Knowledge : Ràmáànuja recognizes only 
three sources of knowledge namely perception, 
inference and verbal testimony. He accepts 
the word of God not only the Vedas but also 
the Pafcharatras and the utterances of the 
Alvars are ranked by him as being equally 
authoritative. 

According to him througout samsara jnana 
operates under limitations for defects of one 
kind or another interfere with its free activity. 
Consequently common knowledge reveals only 
half reality. Its full revelation is possible only 
in moksa when all deficiencies are overcome 
and all possibility of error is removed. 
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Moksa : It consists in the attainement of 
freedom from the shackles of Samsara by 
seeking the redeeming love of God. When the 
false self or prakrti is removed the real self is 
realized. Prakrti is the dwelling place of the 
soul and through it of God Himself. Over the 
above freedom from mundane existence, in 
this system, there is the idea of reaching a 
supra-mundane sphere and there in the 
presence of God, the highest bliss. 

In the state of Mukti the self realizes its 
essential and eternal nature and is deified and 
thus attains the being of its being. Its 
consciousness limited by avidya and its result 
karma in the empirical world of space-time, 
now expands into omniscience and cosmic 
consciousness. It is a state of unitary 
consciousness in which the self is immersed 
in the bliss of Brahman and its thought expires 
in enjoyment. 

Means for the attainment of Moksa. As in 
the Advaita the practical discipline here also 
begins with karmayoga in the Gita sense, which 
purifies the heart, but the training of 
ViSistadvaita has two distinctive 
characteristics. It also expects the sadhaka 
to practise jnanayoga and bhaktiyoga. Jfana 
yoga means meditation upon the Jiva after 
knowing its true character through sravana or 
study of the scriptures under a proper teacher. 
Bhaktiyoga marks the culminating stage of the 
discipline. It presupposses a reasoned 
conviction of the nature of God as taught in 
the Visistadvaita. According to this system 
loving contemplation of a personal God is 


called bhakti. For bhakti a per 
to one of the three higher castes, p 
irrespective of caste. Ramanuja make 
essential to bhakti also in its fig 
Prapatti consists in absoulute self. 
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and signifies a resolve to follow the Will of 
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God, not to cross his purposes, to beliey 


he 


€ thar 


will save, to seek help from him and him 


alone and to yield up one’s spirit to him in all 
meekness. 


and their effect cannot be removed by 


Or 


Avidya and karma form an endless Cycle 


death 


retribution. Mukti would be impossible if | 


divine justice functioned through the 
methematical rigour of the law of karma and 
becomes ruling principle of religion. The 
saving grace of God mediates between the two 
and trasforms the ruler into a saviour 
(raksaka). Karma then becomes an attitude 
of self-surrender. Overpowered by mercy and 
tenderness God realizes His godliness by 
saving the sinner and seeking the saint. 

Thus in this system the ultimate of | 
philosophy has been identified with the 
ultimate of religion. Thus Visistadvaita secured 


for 


for 


Vaisnavism the much needed support. 
The view that God is immanent in all faiths 
the purpose of cosmic redemption inspires 


the feeling that the God of all religions 1S 
ultimately one, though the seers and sects may - 
give expression to Him in different ways. 
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Point out the main differences between t | 


Vaisesika and the Nyàya schools. agi 
Discuss briefly the concepts of Purusa and gt 
in the Sankhya-yoga schools. 


QUESTIONS 
1, Discuss the concept of the world in the Nyaya- 4. 
Vaisesika school. 
2. Describe in brief, the idea of God in the Nyaya- 5. 
Vaisesika schools. 
3. Mention attributes which a soul (Jivatman) has 6. 


according to the Nyàya-Vaisesika school. 


What is the method adopted by a follower of KE 
School for uprooting of potencies that make 
fresh bondage? 


Six 9 


10. 
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Describe the state when concentration (dhyà 
becomes perfect according to the Yoga sae 
Bring out the main differences beine 
principles of the Sankhya and the Yoga scho ; the 
Mention the five sources of knowledge n ái 
to the Prabhakar School of Pirva-mimamsa rding 
Discuss the concept of Karma in iha P 
mimamsa. urva- 
How can a soul, 
liberation? 


according to Kumadrila, attain 
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Appendix 3 


Kaniska I : His Contribution to Buddhism, 
Art and Culture 


Kopa the predecessor of Kaniska-l, 
was a worshipper of Siva. Kaniska himself 
became a follower of the Buddha. Kaniska, as 
a king, must have been influenced by the 
concept of an ideal ruler enunciated both in 
the early Brahmanical and the Buddhist 
canonical literature. According to the 
Dharmasitras, the king was expected to 
protect his subjects because it was his duty 
imposed upon him by divine ordination}, by 
virtue of his being ksatriya? and becasue he 
was bound to protect them in return for the 
taxes paid by them?. That Kaniska and his 
successors used the epithet Devaputra is a 
clear evidence to the fact that they considered 
themselves bound by the obligation of divine 
ordination. The Digha Nikaya expects a 
Chakravarti to provide right watch and ward 
and protect his people, army, nobles, 
Brahmanas and beasts and birds, throughout 
his kingdom and there should prevail no wrong 
doing in his kingdom, financial help should be 
given to any one who is poor in his kingdom 
and he should deter the recluses and 
Brahmanas from evil and bid them take up 
what is good*. According to Kautilya danda is 
a means of ensuring security and prosperity 
of the three sciences, namely sacred Canon 
(Trayi), Philosophy (Anviksiki) and economy 
(Vartta); in fact danda is their root : the course 
of wordly affairs (lokayatta) depends upon 
danda, and therefore, he who seeks this Course 
should constantly be ready to apply danda?, 


Ihe above description of the obligation, 
of a ruler shows that he regulated all the 
activities of an individual concerning hig 
family, religion, ethics and Society and 
economic culture. The primary aim of the ruler 
was the welfare of the people.' The Scope of 
state activity being all comprehensive it could 
easily be an instrument of cultural change in 
all its aspects namely society, economy, 
religion, art and literature. 

Kanishka-I belonged to an alien race but 
he freely, imbibed in himself the culture of 
India. He fully realized the duties and 
responsiblities which an Indian ruler was 
expected to discharge. When he became a 
patron of Buddhism, he probably tried to follow 
the tradition of ancient Indian rulers whose 
obligations both according to Brahmanical and 
Buddhist Canon we have described above. 


Religion 


The Mahasanghika sect at its early stage 
had its centre at Vaisali and was scattered all 
over northern India. Later it became located 
in the Andhra country. The Mahasanghikas 
deified the Buddha and asserted that he was 
supramundane (lokottara). According to them 
arhathood was not the highest or the fully 
emancipated state and every individual should 
aspire for Buddhahood and not arhathood. 

The deification of the Buddha, thé 
introduction of the Bodhisattva conception, the 
change of ideal from arthahood to Buddhahood 
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that the Mahasanghikas were the 
ecursors of Mahāyānism”. 
The doctrine of paraimita was evolved in 


third/second century B.C. A Bodhisattya, 


rove 


p! 


(he 
whether | 
required to acquire, all the six or ten paramitas 
in order lO qualify for the attainment of 
Buddhahood. The credit for popularising it 
among the masses goes to the Mahasanghikas 
ho preached that everyone should aspire for 


as a householder or a recluse, was 


W 
Buddhahood and aim at. becoming a 


Bodhisattva by acquiring the appropriate 
virtues’. 

The monks of the Sarvastivada sect 
predominated at the Fourth Buddhist Council. 
Five hundred Buddhist scholars who 
assembled in this Council compiled 
commentaries on the Tripitaka which were 
engraved on copper plates and buried in a 
stupa by the orders of Kaniska. It would appear 
from the account of Kaniska’s council as given 
by Paramartha and Taranatha that Mahayana 
was already a living force at that time?. The 
Fourth Buddhist Council seems to have 
influenced Buddhism and perhaps was the 
cause for spread of Buddhism in China and 
Tibet. In the first century A.D. Buddhism was 
playing an important role in the area north of 
Afghanistan along the Oxus river valley almost 
up to Samarkand and eastward towards the 
Gobi desert. The western and northern limits 
of Kaniska's empire mark the approximate 
extent of the spread of Buddhism in those 
directions in Central Asia but for a thousand 
years Buddhism moved eastward from Central 
Asia along the trade routes of China, Korea 
and Japan?. 

According to Yuan Chwang Kaniska was 
at first unsympathetic to Buddhism but later 
embraced it!0. The earliest writer on 
Mahayana philosophy was Nagarjuna who most 
Probably propagated his teachings in the first 
Century A ]).!! 


[Iis Contribution to Buddhism, Art and Culture 
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The keynote of Mahayana ethics was 
altruism envisaged in the development of 
Bodhichitta and fulfilment of six principal and 
four supplementary paramitas. Anyone, be he 
a householder or a recluse, was entitled to 
perform these pāramitās in order to attin 
Buddhahood ultimately. The six principal 
paramitas consisted of dana (liberality), Sila 
(righteousness), Ksanti (Forbearance), virya 
(mental strenght), dhyana (mental 
concentration) and prajna (realisation of 
truth). The four supplementary paramitas 
were: upayakauSala (Skilfulness in 
expedients), pranidhana (vow or resolution), 
bala (attainment of certin powers) and jnana 
(knowledge). According to them a Mahayanist 
must take a vow that he would not seek his 
own happiness unless and until he had been 
able to do his bit to make all other beings 
happy. By dedicating his life to the serivce of 
others he developed Bodhichitta and became 
a Bodhisattva. Whatever merit a Bodhisattva 
acquired by the fulfilment of paramitas was 
meant not for his own benefit but for the benefit 
of all beings of the countless worlds. He 
claimed to work for the maximum good of the 
maximum number of living beings. 

When Kaniska embraced Buddhism he 
propagated it throughout his empire not only 
in India but also in Central Asia. But his great 
zeal for Buddhism did not make him intolerant 
of other religious sects followed by his subjects 
all over his empire. He respected the local 
religion of each area of his empire as is evident 
from the figures of Zoroastrian, Brahmanical, 
Greek and Roman gods and goddesses on the 
reverse of his gold and copper coins. 

Kaniska’s patronage of Buddhism and the 
popularity of Mahayana Buddhism contributed 
a good deal to the development of Buddhism 
during this period. The epigraphic records and 
monumental remains prove that in the first 
three centuries of the Christian era Buddhism 
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was the dominant religion from North Western 
Frontier Province to Amaravati and 
Nagarjunikonda in the South. The Kusanas had 
untimate association with Western and Central 
Asia. Through these regions Buddhism 
gradually penetrated into China, Burma and 
other parts of eastern and south eastern Asia. 


Society 


Kanishka’s empire extended from Central 
Asia to Magadha. His subjects included people 
of varied temperaments and interests. In the 
Mahayana sect everyone who practised 
paramitas could hope to become a Bodhisattva 
and by doing the greatest good to the greatest 
number of his fellow beings he could hope to 
get nirvana. Such a religious sect must have 
appealed to majority of his subjects. This is 
evident from the Taxila Silver Scroll 
Inscription of a Kusana king who was ruling 
Taxila region in A.D. 79. The Inscription states 
that a pious Buddhist who was a native of 
Urasa (Hazara District) constructed many 
Buddhist structures for the health and 
prosperity of the Devaputra Kusàna emperor 
of whom he was a subject, for the worship of 
Buddhists, of Pratyeka Buddhas and Arhats, 
irrespective of their sects or doctrines, for the 
worship of all beings and for the worship of 
his parents, friends, relations and kinsmen in 
blood, his supreme object being the attainment 
of nirvana by all'*. In ancient India people 
generally followed the footsteps of the ruler, 
when Kaniska became a Buddhist many of his 
subjects must have constructed Buddhist 
structures for the attainment of nirvana by all. 
Another inscription discovered at Zeda dated 
A.D. 89 records the gift of a well and channel 
for the benefit of Sarvastivada monks. 
Popularity of Buddhism must have led to the 
development of this altruistic attitude on the 
part of Kaniska's subjects. It must have 
generated a spirit of co-operation which must 
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Kaniska’s tolerance and regard for t] 
and goddesses of all his subje 
endeared him to all his subjects 
have fully co-operated with 
maintaining peace 
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and order in the empire, 
Another characteristic of the so 
organisation of this period was the COalascence 
of foreigners with Hindu Society. Even before 
Kaniska's accession to the throne many Greeks 
and Sakas had become followers of 
Brahmanical religious sects. No trace Was left 
of their individuality or separate existence. The 
Sakas who were worshippers of the Sun were 
called Sakadvipi brahmanas. Kaniska’s 
tolerance and patronage of Buddhism must 
have accelerated this process. 

Another social development seems to have 
been the rise of a rich middle class; the result 
of flourishing crafts and trade. There are a 
number of inscriptions of the first two centuries 
of the Christian era which record costly gifts! 
These gifts could have been made only by 
members of a rich middle class. 

The social changes described above may 
to a great extent, be ascribed to Kaniska's 
benevolent rule over his subjects. 
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Economy 


Under Kaniska's rule there was no danger 
of foreign invasions and on account of a good 
system of administration there was peace and 
order in the empire. Hence articles of 
merchandise could be sent safely from 
different parts of the empire. So India's trade 
was at its zenith during this period. As Rome 
and Parthia were keen competitors in the East 
West trade, the Roman emperors seem to have 
been eager to make the Kusánas, who were 
ruling in the valleys of the Oxus, the Indus anc 
the Ganges, their friends in order to maintaln 
their control over Indian trade 4n 
commerce!4. We know from the Chinese 
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itaka that Kaniska himself fought against 
he Parthians. Towards the end of his reign he 
also fought against the famous Chinese 
General Pan-Chao, when the latter challenged 
uthority over Central Asia. 


Trip 


is a 

This political factor greatly helped the 
development of India’s trade with the West, in 
the first two centuries of the Christian era. 
Articles of export to Rome were mainly 
luxuries like precious stones and pearls, silk 
and muslins, scents, incense, and spices. The 
prosperity of Kaniska’s region is attested by 
the ‘fixed deposits’ which the people made 
with the guilds for charitable purposes. For 
example we know from an inscription of A.D. 
106 of the reign of Huviska, that 1100 puranas 
were invested as fixed depoists with two 
guilds? and from a Nasik inscription of the 
reign of Nahapana we know that Usavadata, 
the son-in-law of Nahapana invested 3000 
karsapanas with two guilds of weavers. The 
interest on these fixed deposits was spent of 
charitable purposes!®. The beautiful gold coins 
of Kaniska also prove the prosperity of his 
reign. 


Language and Literature 


In this period classical Sanskrit became 
the language of the canonical texts of northern 
Buddhists. Even in Kharosthi inscriptions 
Sahskrt stanzas appear. The Sui-Vihara 
Copper plate inscription of Kaniska is a good 
example of this linguistic and cultural change. 
Previously all Buddhist canonical works were 
Written in Pali Language. The literature of this 
Period reflects the change in ideology of the 
Buddhist thought. The biographies of the 
Buddha, now, emphasize his divine qualities. 
The Sarvasti-vadins wrote the Lalitavistara in 
Sañskrt, the Mahasanghikas the Mahavastu in 
Mixed Sanskrt and ASvaghosa, the 
Buddhacharita in the epic style in Sanskrt. 


IT: His Contribution to Buddhism, Art and Culture 
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The Buddhist scholars like Asvaghosha, Parsva 
and Nagarjuna were contemporaries of 
Kaniska. This linguistic change was also most 
probably due to Kaniska’s patronage of these 
scholars. 

Even in the Buddhist philosophy we find 
that Nagarjuna’s thought being very much akin 
to Vedanta philosophy. He considered the 
world a stnya from the standopint of absolute 
truth. The Mahayanists considered the stinyata 
of Nagarjuna the Highest Reality, almost the 
same as Brahman of the Upanisads". The 
Sarvastivadins believed in the plurality of the 
essential elements but the Mahayanists 
accepted one essential element in the universe. 
This change in the Buddhist thought was 
revolutionary. 


Art 


The change in the Buddhist thought found 
expression in the Buddhist art of this period. 
In the Hinayana sculpture, the Buddha was 
never shown in iconic form. His presence was 
shown by such symbols as the stupa, his foot- 
prints or the Bodhi tree with the vajrasana 
beneath it!?. In the Mahayana the images of 
Buddhas and Bodhisattvas were considered 
objects of worship. The representation in 
human form of Buddha, the previous Buddhas 
and the images of several Bodhisattvas can 
be seen in the contemporary art of Gandhara 
and Mathura. 

The earliest figure of Buddha can be seen 
on the top of the lid of the Peshawar relic 
casket. Several gold and copper coins of 
Kaniska bear the figures of Buddha in usual 
standing or sitting postures with descriptive 
legends!?. To popularise Buddhism Kaniska 
patronised artists to carve statues of 
Bodhisattavas and Buddhas in various postures 
(mudras). Many rich merchants and traders, 
who had amassed wealth, also got images of 
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Buddhas and Bodhisttvas made as an act of 
piety. This shows that Kaniska’s patronage of 


Buddhism contributed a good deal to the 
development of Gandhara art. Indian art at 
this ume came under foreign influence. Greek 
artistic technique and craftsmanship were 
freely employed in making images of Buddha. 
They were rendered in terms of identical 
characters of Graeco-Roman pantheon??. But 
all these images have iconographic traits and 
attributes of Indian tradition. They represent 
as in a mirror a vivid image of almost every 
phase of north India, lay and clerical, during 
the early centuries of the Christian era. But as 
Havell points out, the influence of Hellinistic 
art was purely technical in character and was 
in no way the spiritual or intellectual force 
which rendered its form of expression. 

Under the Kusana emperors the Gandhara 
art considerably influenced the Mathura 
School of Art?!, Mathura became a workshop 
for making images of the Buddha and the 
Bodhisattvas which were in great demand. 

The above survey of cultural developments 
in India during the first two centuries of the 
Christian era makes us conclude that 
Kaniska’s reign was a politcal factor of great 
significane which brought about great changes 
in all aspects of Indian culture, religion, 
society, economy, language, literature and art. 
It also opened the way for the spread of Indian 
Civilization to Central and Eastern Asia. 
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Chapter 19 
The Art of India 


Tie art of India reveals the deepest recesses 
of the human mind and offers a mirror to the 
Indian soul as perhaps nothing else does. The 
spiritual and religious content of India’s 
creative genius has found full and perfect 
expression in her aesthetic creations. Art, by 
its nature, is a vital commentary or concrete 
manifestation of thought which is abstract and 
invisible. Objects of art are like documentaries 
of a thought-world that has departed. These 
creations have preserved the thought-forms of 
by-gone ages with all the vitality and inspiration 
of the consciousness that brought them into 
existence. It is more so in India, where the 
story of art is as old in the history of the race- 
a panorama of five thousand years.’ 

The essential quality of Indian art is its 
preoccupation with things of the spirit. As 
Professor V. S. Agrawala has stated there are 
three special features of Indian art. First, the 
truth of the divine essence of reality. The 
essential truth in the literature and art of India 
is the homage to the abstract and unmanifest 
power behind the material world. The second 
feature is the depiction of the opposite 
principles of the cosmos which appear as 
combatants. The wheel of life moves on, 
bringing victory to the devas. The entire range 
of the artistic heritage shows the conflict 
between the good and the evil waged 
incessantly. The created world presents a 
diversity where force meets force for fulfilment 
of the higher purpose of life. This 1s known as 
dey asuram in Vedic terms, that is, the conflict 
between the two powers of the devas and the 


asuras, the forces of light and darkness, which 
are symbolized as the garuda and the nagas. 
The third feature of Indian art is the place of 
human life in the divine scheme of things. Man 
here serves an essential purpose. He is placed 
in the centre of things. All the symbols of art 
and religion primarily portray his finer images. 
They explain his emotional life in terms of 
raging conflicts, the ultimate consummation 
of which is peace and self-fulfilment.> 

These main elements that have gone into 
the making of Indian art express external 
beauty or the aesthetic element. The 
decorative motifs in which the genius of the 
Indian artist found its fullest expression are a 
source of perennial pleasure to the critic and 
the connoisseur. 

To sum up, Indian art has four elements 
for its theme, namely, the divine prirciple, the 
cosmos in its two-fold manifestation of good 
and evil, man, and the material world. 


J. PRE-HISTORIC AND 
PROTO-HISTORIC ART 


Rock Art : Whether people of Early and Middle 
Stone Age times found any means of artistic 
expression other than that shown in the making 
of tools, we do not know. The rock art of 
Central India, where caves and rock shelters 
have proved favourable to its survival, appears 
to date from Late Stone Age and even later 
times.” l 

Rock shelters are fairly numerous in 
Central India, particularly in the Vindhyan 
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sandstone region, which lends itself to their 
formation. A fair proportion of them are 
decorated with drawings upon the walls and 
ceilings, the majority executed in varying 
shapes of purple, red, and light orange-brown. 
Some clearly belong to later times, but many 
of the drawings are equally clearly associated 
with the hunting cultures of Stone Age and 
immediately post-Stone Age times. They show 
animals of many kinds, including deer, 
antelope, wild pig, rhinoceros, elephant, 
buffalo, humped cattle, and monkey, the 
majority of which are clearly wild species. 
Then there are human figures, sometimes 
together with animals in hunting scenes and 
other large compositions, and sometimes 
alone or in groups. Finally there are objects 
and designs less easily identified.’ 

The granite rocks of north Karnataka and 
Andhra also provide suitable protected 
surfaces for rock-art at such sites as Kupgan, 
Maski, Piklihal, etc. Most of this can be 
attributed-on account of its content-to the 
Neolithic people who settled on these hills, 
but it is quite possible that a few may be 
attributed to the hunting people who preceded 
them. Others again are certainly later. The 
pictures are made by crayoning rather than 
painting, in a similar range of colours as those 
seen in Central India. The most frequent 
subjects depicted are cattle, long-horn humped 
bulls, unmistakably Bos indicus. They are 
shown singly and in groups, some with their 
horns decorated as though for a festival. Other 
animals, such as deers and tigers are 
occasionally illustrated, and it is these that 
suggest links with the hunting people. There 
are also elephants, some with riders and 
human figures. Some of the men carry axes 
or spears and occasionally they ride horses.’ 
The presence of horses in the region in late 
Neolithic or Chalcolithic times is further 
suggested by horse bones found at Hallur. 
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Painting on Pottery 


The painting of pottery 
from the beginning of 
Baluchistan. The most comm 
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linear or geometric designs, but 6 
animals are represented as e 
Mundigak I. These decorativ 
blossomed into more complex pattern, 
including quite elaborate geometric motifs, 4. 
in the Quetta ware or the pottery of Mundigal 
III. Already friezes of cattle, and other animals 
occur in north or central Baluchistan Showin 
a measure of stylistic execution, as in the Rana 
Ghundai ‘bull’ pottery or the Togau ware. 
Stylised plant motifs, particularly the pipal 
leaf, occur as well as less obvious plant and 
bird motifs.® 
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Modelling in clay to make terracotta figurines 


Terracotta figurines occur in Baluchistan | 


almost from the earliest ceramic levels. The 
most common subject is Bos indicus, often 


with a heavy and exaggerated hump. In the | 
later pre-Harappan stages, sticked modelling | 
for the heads and eyes is found along with | 
painted decorations of heads and bodies. Itis | 


remarkable that throughout the region, from 


Mundigak or Quetta and Zhob in the north to | 
the Kulli and Shahi-tump in the south, cattle 
depicted art almost always the humped variety. _ 


Other cattle are rare, and so are other animal 


species, although sheep, goats and birds alt | 


sometimes found. Human figurines form the 


second subject, although less common than | 


animals and their appearance is somew! 
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even Harappan period, a definite type of Se^ 


emerges through the region with the so-c4 
Mother Goddess. They exhibit a minimum ° 
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stick incisions. They may be divided into the 
northern group including those from sites such 
" Mundigak IV, Damb Sadaat I-III, Sur 
angal III Chhangarhi ise and the southern 
oroup typified by the Kulli types with more 
intricate ornamentation and eyes often formed 
with an incised line around the pupil. A very 
different style is exhibited by two pieces one 
from Chhalgarhi and one from Mundigak IV. 
The latter, which is more complete is evidently 
4 kneeling figure and in both cases the head 
is tilted backwards and the eyes are half 
closed. These two have a far more special 
quality than the goddesses and immediately 
recall Harappan stone sculpture, with which 
they may be contemporary.” 


THE ART OF THE HARAPPAN CULTURE 
(c. 2750 B.C. TO c. 1750 B.C.) 


Architecture 


Mohenjo-daro : The city shows remarkable 
skill in town-planning and sanitation. It was 
entered from the north and south by the first 
street which is amply wide for both wheeled 
traffic and pedestrians. East street, which is 
the main thoroughfare through the ruins is 
wider than the first street. The junction of these 
two is nick-named “Oxford Circles" by 
archaeologists. The city was the creation of 
careful forethought and planning, as is 
indicated by the striking regularity of the 
divisions. Streets varied from 90 feet to 34 
feet in width and ran straight sometimes as 
far as half a mile. They intersected at right 
angles dividing the city into square or 
rectangular blocks. Inside the square there 
Were a number of narrow lanes crowded with 
houses, Each lane had a public well and most 
of the houses had each a private well and a 
pa ay had an elaborate Een 
dd consisting of horizontal and verti 

» Street drains, soak pits, etc. It also 
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had industrial and commercial quarters as 
well as small houses for artisans and shop- 
keepers and palatial mansions of the rich.? 

The architecture of Mohenjo-daro, in 
general, is plain and utilitarian, rather solid 
than beautiful. The true arch was unknown and 
the corbelled arch and square or rectangular 
columns were used instead. The aim in the 
Harappan culture was to make life comfortable 
and luxurious rather than refined or artistic. 

Harappa : Harappa is larger in extent than 
Mohenjo-daro but presents nearly the same 
features. Wells at Harappa are rare as 
compared to Mohenjo-daro. The most 
remarkable and largest building at Harappa 
is the Great Granary measuring 169 feet by 
135 feet which comprises two similar blocks 
with an aisle 33 feet between them. Each block 
has six halls, alternating regularly with five 
corridors and each hall is further partitioned 
into four narrow divisions. 

Another discovery at Harappa is the 
workmen's quarters which comprise fourteen 
small houses built in two blocks separated by 
a long narrow lane. Each house is open on all 
sides, rectangular and consists of a courtyard 
and two rooms.!° 

In building wells, pavements, bathrooms, 
drains, etc. burnt brick was lavishly used. Sun- 
dried brick was used only for foundations and 
packing of terraces etc. Sawn bricks were used 
in bathrooms to ensure evenness of floor. 
Curved bricks were used in lining of wells.!' 

Foundations were carried to considerable 
depths and ctude brick was used for infilling. 
Buildings were erected on artificial mud 
platforms as a precaution against floods.!* 

The Great Bath is a swimming bath on a 
scale which would do credit to a modern 
seaside hotel. The overall dimensions of the 
building housing it are 180 feet by 108 feet. 
The actual bathing pool measuring 39 feet by 
93 feet with a depth of 8 feet is situated in the 
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middle of a quadrangle having verandahs on 
all sides. At either end there is a raised 
platform and a flight of steps, with another 
platform at the base of each flight of steps. 
The floor is made of bricks laid on edge, and 
the walls have been made water-tight by 
employing especially trimmed brick in gypsum 
mortar with an inch of damp proof course of 
bitumen. There is a vaulted culvert, 6 feet 6 
inches high at the south west corner, which 
could fill and empty the tank. On three sides 
at the back of the verandahs are various rooms 
and gallerics. There is a spacious verandah 
with a small room at the southern end. There 
are six entrances to the building containing 
the bath. 

Near the south-west corner of the Great 
Bath is a hammam. It has a number of 
rectangular platforms of bricks about five feet 
high having a series of vertical chases sunk in 
their sides.!? 


Sculpture 


(a) Terracotta figurines: The Harappan 
culture produces evidence of the universal 
popularity of terracotta figurines, whether as 
toys or cult objects, or more probably as both. 
Technically they show little to distinguish them 
from those of Baluchistan, hand-modelling and 
applied detail being general. A few pieces are 
certainly made in single moulds. They include 
a range of birds and animals, including 
monkeys, dogs, sheep and cattle. Both humped 
and humpless bulls are found, the pride of 
place seemingly going to great humpless bulls, 
well modelled and with sticked details of eyes, 
head and neck. Both male and female human 
figurines are found, the latter being more 
common. The head dress is often quite 
elaborate, some figures have heavy applique 
dress or ornament on their bodies. Seated 
women, and mother and child groups, are often 
among the most lively modelling. Of special 
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interest 1s a group of heads with ei 
or horn-like appendages. '4 These . 
both male and female torsos 
associated with the horned fi 
and elsewhere so that we 


(b) Stone sculpture : Stone Sculptures a, 
not very common, only about a dozen Pe 
have come from Mohenjo-daro and two or m 
from Harappa. Most are mutilated. The x 
employed was usually soft, either | 


cult onjects. The size is never great and jp 
each case well under life-size. The outstandin 
pieces are the bearded head and shoulder; 
from Mohenjo-daro and two small figures from 
Harappa. The Mohenjo-daro piece is either 
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limestone or alabaster. These seemed to p, | 
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seated or kneeling, with hair tied in a bun or. 
hanging in a long plaited lock. In some | 


instances the hair is tied in a fillet.? From 


Mohenjo-daro come two reclining animals, | 


either bulls or rams, in each case carved from 


a block of limestone. One has an elephan | 
trunk recalling the composite beasts of the | 
seals. The head in both instances is missing | 
The modelling of the larger of the two, which | 
incidently was finished by polishing, i5. 
surprisingly sensitive. Of the two examples d | 
stone sculpture from Harappa, the first figue- 
is a tiny nude male torso of red sandstone. 
less than four inches in height with a pendulous | 
belly. The second figure is no larger, made 0 | 
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grey stone. It is a nude dancing figure, also 


i ay -ised 

made with twisting shoulders and one raise 
LI W Í 
leg. A dowel pin was used to attach the 1 


missing head.!$ 
(c) Bronze Sculpture : The ™ 
Significant specimen of bronze sculpture fi 


Mohenjo-daro is a little figure of a ei 
girl about 4% inches in height. The heae ^| 
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v bangled, hangs down. She is naked, 
or a necklace and her hair is plaited 
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except f | | 
n an elaborate manner. 


Seals : The seals form an impressive part 
of the surviving examples of Harappan art. 
The number so far discovered in excavation 
must be around 2,000. Of these the great 
majority have an animal engraved on them, 
and a short inscription. The animal most 
frequently encountered is a humpless bull, 
shown in profile with its horns superimposed 
on each other and painting forward. Other 
animals on the seals have a standard or 
mangers, among them the elephant, the bison, 
the rhinoceros and the tiger. Of special interest 
is a considerable group of seals with ‘cult’ 
motifs, evidently containing material of a 
religious character. The craftsmanship of 
these seals is generally excellent and shows 
at once considerable skill in the depiction of 
animals and a tendency to run into accepted 
schemata or cliches.!® 

Other Arts : Other Arts in Harappan 
culture which need mention, were making of 
ornaments of gold and silver, and cutting of 
beads in various semi-precious stones like 
agate, carnelian, chalcedony, ivory-carving and 
weaving, !9 In a class by themselves are the 
animal figurines and ornaments and beads 
made of faience which are regarded as 
masterpieces of craftsmanship. Faience was 
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coated with a glaze and fused in a kiln, to 
produce extreme fineness of texture and a light 
blue or greenish colour. Beads of clay, steatite 
and semi-precious stones were fashioned in 
many shapes, some of them finely decorated 
with a trefoil pattern b sautifully etched on the 
surface. Of exceptional charm are the hordes 
of gold necklaces and chest ornaments of 
elongated beads with domed hollow 
terminals.?? 
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QUESTIONS 
l. What information do we get about the art of the 5. Differentiate the designs of the Malwaswane from 
Late Stone Age people of Western Central India those of the pottery of the Harappan civilization. 
from the rock paintings of that area? 6. Mention some important types in the terracotta 
2. How do the rock paintings of North Karnataka and figurines of the ep eA 
Andhra differ from those of Western Central India? 7. Mention some os No i Hi TRERCONER. 
* Give a brief description of the designs on the AS M LRL ice app 
al : civilization. i 
4. Paed porten of Baluchistan, 8. “The seals discussed in Harappan excavations 


What difference do you find in the designs of the 
painted pottery of Harappan civilization from those 
ofthe pre-harappan period? 


form an impressive part of the surviving examples 
of Harappan arts.” Justify by giving suitable 
examples. 


Chapter 20 
The Mauryan Art (c. 525 B.C. to c. 185 B.C.) 


dne numerous objects and buildings 
unearthed in the Harappan culture, which have 
been described above, constitute the earliest 
examples of the art and architecture of India. 
Then follows a long gap, and it is not till about 
the third century B.C. that we once more come 
across the vestiges of a flourishing artistic 
culture. 

Cities: The Buddhist canon testifies to the 
existence of populous cities with large 
buildings long before the time of Buddha. The 
cities were surrounded by a moat or moats 
and further protected by a wall running all 
around. The plan of the city was rectancular, 
usually square, with gate or gate houses in the 
middle of each side, the gateway being 
approached by a bridge across the moat. Four 
main streets from the four gateways led to the 
centre of the city which was laid out in 
quarters.’ The idea of the buildings within the 
cities may be gained by reference to early 
Indian reliefs. The appearance of the 
buildings, shown in early relief carvings, leaves 
no doubt that they were made of wood.2 


Mauryan Architecture 


The greatest monument of the period, 
executed in the reign of Chandragupta Maurya, 
was the old palace at the site of Kumrahar. 
Excavations at the site of Kumrahar nearby 
have unearthed the remains of the palace. The 
palace appears to have been an aggregate of 
buildings, the most important of which was an 
immense pillared hall Supported on a high 


substratum of wood. The pillars were SEM 
in 


regular rows, thus dividing the hall into, | 

à | 

number of smaller square bays. Fragments of | 
/ C 5 0 


stone pillars, including one nearly 


polish indicate that Asoka was responsible fo, 


the construction of the stone columns whic) | 


Complete. | 
with their round tapering shafts and Smooth | 





replaced the earlier wooden ones. The number | 


of columns is eighty, each about twenty feet 


high. According to the eyewitness account of | 


Megasthenes, the palace was 
magnificent than the Achaemenian palaces of 
Susa and Persepolis.? 


Religious Architecture 


more | 


The Stüpa : The Buddha had exjoined | 
Ananda to erect at the crossing of fou | 


highways a stupa over the remains of his body, | 


after it had been burnt on the funeral pyre, m 
the same manner as the stupa of a universal 


monarch. As enshrining a relic symbolising 
the Buddha himself, a devotional aspect w?* 


implicit from the very beginning. The gift ol | 
ol | 


stupa was reckoned as meritorious as that 


an image.? 


«tant 
The earliest of the stupas now ext 


: E 

represents a plain and simple SHE 
* . z E e 

consisting of a hemispherical dome, plac 


: 1a | 
on a low circular base and surmounted by * | 


. : ! che 
Square box, which is further crowned by 


umbrella the symbol of univers’ 
paramountcy.? The dome was the princi? à 
element of the stüpa and was surrounded i | 
passage for circumambulation, occasio?" 
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fenced off by a railing or a wall. This original 
form of the stupa may be recognized in the 
Great Stüpa at Sanchi (Bhopal State), which 
represents the earliest specimens now extant. 
originally built of brick in Asoka’s time, it 
was enlarged to nearly twice its size and 
enveloped in stone, perhaps a century later, 
when the stone railings and the gateways were 
also added. The original brick stupa was in 
all probability enclosed by a wooden fence, 
later replaced by the massive stone balustrade 
which now surrounds the enlarged monument 
encased in stone.” 

Aśoka is known to have built a large 
number of imposing stūpas during his reign. 
These were made of brick and earth, but 
topped by railings and parasols of stone with 
the intricate carving and brilliant polish 
associated with Mauryan art. A monolithic 
railing, sparkling like the Asokan pillar and 
about 10 feet square, once stood on top of the 
Jagatsing stūpa. It is a perfect example of the 
same architectural skill which a generation 
earlier had manifested itself in the 


construction of the Mauryan palace. 


The Chaitya Hall 


Before the introduction of Buddha images, 
the stüpa as enshrining the relic of the Master, 
was the centre and focus of the devotion and 
adoration of the Buddhists. As the most 
outstanding emblem of the faith, it became 
the central object to which the prayers and 
devotion of the faithful could be directed. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that the worship of 
the stüpa, was a popular theme in early Indian 
art. 

. The Chaitya hall, in its fully developed 
form bears a curious resemblance to the 
Christian church, not only in shape but also, 
t0 some extent in use. It consisted of a long 
"ectangular hall, rounded at the rear end and 
divideq internally into a nave, an apse; and 
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two side aisles. The aisles are separated from 
the nave by pillars, and the apse contains, in 
place of the altar, a solid stupa as the votive 
object. The aisles are continued round the 
apse, thus providing circumambulation 
(pradaksina). The nave is covered by a barrel- 
shaped vault, and the two aisles also by vaults, 
each of which is half the section of that of the 
nave. The doorway is usually opposite the votive 
chaitya, and over it appears a huge arched 
window, shaped like a horse-shoe, dominating 
the entire scheme of the facade. 

The type described above is not the 
achievement of a single period, beginning from 
two or three centuries before the Christian 
era.” Perhaps the earliest excavations in rock, 
which may have some association with the 
development of Chaitya halls cf later days, 
are the rock-cut caves at Barabar, near Gaya 
in Bihar. The Sudama cave, excavated by 
A$oka for the Ajivikas, consists of two 
apartments, of which the outer one E 
rectangular, and beyond this, at the back and 
separated from it by a solid wall with narrow 
passage connecting the two, there is an empty 
circular chamber in the place usually occupied 
by the votive chaitva. The outer chamber is 
covered by a barrel vault and the inner by a 
hemispherical dome. Deeply inset into the face 
of the rock, the doorway near one end of the 
broader side has sloping jambs, a peculiarity 
that is clearly reminiscent of wooden 
construction where it was used to counter poise 
the outward thrust of the roof. 

The most important of the Barabar group 
is the Lomasa Rsi cave, undated but certainly 
Maurya in date. In plan and other 
arrangements, it closely resembles the 
Sudama caves, with the only exception that 
the inner chamber is oval instead of being 
circular. The plan and arrangements of the 
Sudama and Lomaśa Rsi caves are similar in 
all essential details, and evidently represent a 
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circular shrine preceded by an assembly hall. 
It is possible that the earliest form of such a 
shrine consisted of the circular cella alone to 
which the Buddhists added a votive chaitya, 
and the outer hall was later added to 
accommodate the gradually increasing 
congregation. ! 

The ruined foundations of Chaitya halls at 
Sanchi, Sarnath, Sonari etc. might have 
belonged to the period of Asoka. 


The Monastery (The Sangharama or Vihara) 


Another important form of early Indian 
architecture is the Vihara, the monastey. It 
was designed on much the same lines as a 
private house, i.e. a square block formed by 
four rows of cells, along the four sides of an 
inner quadrangle. In the earlier period, they 
were usually built of wood on a stylobate of 
stone or brick.!* 

Remains of early structural Viharas 
belonging to the centuries both preceding and 
succeeding the Christian era have been found 
in many places. Unfortunately, in most 
instances, it is only the foundations that can 
be traced now, and these do not call for any 
special notice. Rock-cut examples of 
monasteries have been found in abundance, 
and of these, the Barabar and the Nagarjuni 
groups of caves, built for use of Ajivikas are 
the earliest. The Barabar group belongs to the 
time of Asoka, and the Nagarjuni to one of his 
successors, Da$aratha. The Sudàmaà and 
Lomaśa Rsi caves of the former group have 
already been noticed in connection with the 
chaitya halls. The remaining caves of the two 
groups were simple rectangular chambers, cut 
out of rock, with a barel vaulted roof above, 
and characterized by a lustrous polish on the 
interior walls resembling that on the Agokan 
pillars. Some of the caves are provided with 
raised platforms at the end. The Son Bhandar 
cave at Rajgir agrees essentially with the 
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Mauryan Sculpture 


The early tradition of folk 
supplemented in the Mauryan pe a cay 
art of great vitality and technical compere 
Excellent stone sculpture comes into { 
all at once. Several of its features 


art Wag 
riod by 


nce. 
ull be; 
being 


| F deserve 
notice. For example, stone began to be used 


all over the country for sculpture and 
architecture. Another distinguishing feature. 
unique in creations of Mauryan art, is the bright 
polish imparted to the stone surface. This 
mirror—like polish gave to ordinary stone the 
perfection that only the art of the lapidary can 
confer. Mauryan art is notable too for the 
bewildering variety of its creations; we have. 
for example, pillars, railings, parasols, 
capitals, animal and human sculptures and 
several other motifs besides. 

The best specimens of Mauryan sculpture 
are furnished by a number of monolithic 
columns with their majestic animal capitals 
found in Bakhira (near Basarh or Vaisali), 
Rampurwa, Lauriya Nandangarh, Rummindei, 
Samkisgya, Sarnath, Sanchi and other places, 
remnants of a large number-more than thirty- 
which the emperor is known to have erected. 
A clear idea of their general appearance and 
constituent parts is afforded by the pillar 
which is still in situ at Lauriya Nandangath 





-Ansists Of | 
Generally speaking, each column consists * 


two parts, the shaft and the capital. The shalt 
circular in section and slightly tapering, © 
made from a single block of stone and has 
graceful and elegant proportion. The capita 
monolthic like the shaft, was divided into three 
parts by an inverted lotus, often described ?* 
Persepolitan ‘bell’, abacus and a crowns 
sculpture in the round. The surface of DE 
the shaft and the capital is chiselled with is 
extraordinary precision and accuracy whic 


——7~~ 
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acterise the workmanship of the Mauryan 
the shaft alone is more than thirty feet 
| the heaviest weighs about fifty tonne, 


chat 
age. AS 
high, anc 
the construction and conveyance of these 
monolithic columns, often,to a great distance, 
testify to the high engineering and stone- 
cutters? skill of the age.'? The surface of the 
cently arched ‘bell’ is decorated with highly 
stvlised longitudinal lotus-petals with sharp and 
thin ridges in the middle and wide and 
roundish border mouldings, the spaces 
between the ends of the petals being filled in 
with short mouldings. The real aesthetic 
significance of the beautifully arched and 
elegantly ribbed floral bell of the Mauryan 
capital lies in its gentle curve, its rhythmic 
proportions and in its very effective contrast 
with the chaste and elegant, plain and smooth, 
tall and capering shaft that it crowns.’® 

The bull capital of the Rampurwa pillar 
constitutes the high-water mark of animal 
sculpture, the young bull being the embodiment 
of concentrated energy, and of subtle balance 
in every one of its parts.!^ On the other hand, 
the capital of the Sarnath pillar consisted of 
four parts, namely, an inverted lotus with long 
sweeping petals surmounted by a circular 
drum showing four chakras facing the four 
directions and after each an animal-a horse, 
a lion, an elephant and a bull. On the top of 
this round abacus are four addorsed lions 
being cardinally majestic figures conceived 
With the utmost realism. They served as a 
pedestal for a big dharma chakra, of which 
Several fragments have been found. The 
dharma chakra represents dharma or the Law 
of the Buddha and the lions, the temporal 
Power of the emperor (Chakravarti) who has 
dedicated all his resources to the victory of 
dharma (dharma vijaya). All this gives the lion 
“4Pital of the Sarnath pillar the place of 
‘nour. The symbolism of Indian art attained 
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its highest expression in the Sarnath capital.!? 

Monuments of art, like Asoka's edicts of 
piety, were put up far and wide, beautifying 
many centres away from the capital city of 
l'ataliputra. One such example is the colossal 
carving at Dhauli, the old capital of Kalinga. 
Here, the whole rock is fashioned like the fore- 
part of an elephant. Its bulk, movement and 
life-like finish make it a superb example of 


Asokan plastic art.!? 


The two yaksa figures found at Patna 
showing the same zest for size as the Parkham 
yaksa (fourth century B.C.) and probably 
serving the same purpose, partake of the 
Mauryan style and exhibit the same glistening 
polish. The yaksini found at Didarganj in Patna 
district is a rare specimen of figure sculpture. 
As a matter of fact, Indian sculpture of this 
period exhibits no feeling of asceticism, but 
on the contrary, reflects a mood of bubbling 
happiness. 

One of the most important functions of 
Mauryan court-art, like the Achemenian court- 
art, was to impress and over-awe the populace 
with the power and majesty of its rulers. To 
this function can be traced the compactness 
of the solid animal figures, their exaggerated 
forms and their conventional appearances, also 
the most imposing stateliness of the columns. 
Mauryan court-art is thus individualistic in its 
essential character and ideology. Like Asoka’s 
Dhammavijaya, it lacked deeper roots in the 
collective social will, taste and preference and 
was, therefore, destined to have an isolated 
and short life, coeval and coexistent with and 
within the limits of the powerful Mauryan court. 
This explains why Mauryan court-art, with all 
its dignified bearing, monumental appearance 
and civilised quality, forms but a short and 
‘solated chapter of the history of Indian art. 
Like the columns and the anima: figures 
themselves, Mauryan court-art stands aloof and 


3 apart. 
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QUESTIONS 


l. What light have the excavations at Kumrahar 
thrown on the palace of Chandragupta Maurya? 
9. What is the difference between the building of a 
. Chaitya and that of a Vihara? 
—  — & Describe the differences between the original Stupa 
|. Rt Sanchi and Spa as it is now. 
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4. 


Point out the differences between the Agokan Pillar 
and the Achaemenian Pillar to show that the former 
is not an imitatian of the latter. 

Explain how and why Mauryan court-art forms bu 
a short and isolated chapter of the history of Indian 
art? 
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Chapter 2] 


Art in the Post-Mauryan Period 


A. SUNGA-KANVA ART 
(c. 200 B.C.—c. 300 A.D.) 


Architecture 


The Stupa : The original brick stüpa built 
in ASoka's time was, in all probability, 
enclosed by a wooden fence. It was later 
replaced by the massive stone balustrade 
which now surrounds the enlarged monument 
encased in stone. It consists of octagonal 
upright posts capped by a continuous coping 
stone, rounded at the top and fixed to the posts 
by means of tenons socketed to the mortices. 
The mode of construction of the stone rail is 
essentially wooden. All the four gateways are 
covered with the most elaborate sculptures, in 
contrast to the rails which are kept severly 
plain. Stapa No. 3 at Sanchi is also surrounded 
by rails and gateways of similar design, à 
portion of which may now be seen in the Indian 
Museum Calcutta. The Bharhut rail, however, 
instead of being plain was richly carved.’ 

The Chaitya Hall : The Chaitya Hall at 
Bhaja, near Poona, was constructed most 
Probably in the times of the Mauryas. It has 
twenty-seven pillars running along the entire 
length of the apsidal hall and around the votive 
chaitya, thus dividing it into a central nave 
And two side aisles. The pillars are plain 
octagonal shafts, a little over 11 feet in height, 
eo the barrel-vaulted we ud 
co ee of curved ribs, one : a e 
wide ae The side aisles, p eae 

aei half barrel-vaulted. ihe 

tya is placed near the back end, and the 


entrance, now a lofty open archway, just 
opposite to it. The decoration of the facade, 
as seen in the upper section, indicates a 
definite advance on what we have in the 
Loma$a Rsi cave. The wooden character of 
Chaitya Hall is nowhere so emphatically 
stressed as at Bhaja.* 

The movement continues for a long time 
and the march of the style may be traced 
through a series of monuments, such as Ajanta 
cave No. IX, Bedsa, Nasik, etc. to the most 
celebrated of all, viz. the great Chaitya hall at 
Karle. In the great Chaitya hall at Karle 
preceding the main hall there is a portico 15 
feet deep and 52 feet wide, cut out of the rock 
and closed by an outer screen, and in front of 
this stand two isolated columns, each 
surmounted by a company form capital with 
addorsed figures of lions supporting a wheel. 
The inner facade is almost of the same style 
as in the earlier caves. The only difference is 
that instead of one entrance there are three 
doorways in the Karle cave, the middle one 
leading to the nave and those on either side to 


the two aisles.? 


The Monastery (The Vihara) 


The earliest of the Vihara caves in western 
India are certainly those at Bhaja. The one 
attached to the Chaitya is interesting as both 
are parts of the same design. A further 
instance of this may be found at Bedsa in the 
unique Vihara cave whose cells are ranged 
round an apsidal central hall, manifestly 


copied from the plan of Chaitya itself.* The 
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rock cut vihàra type of the caves may be seen 
in its most decorative form, particularly in the 
treatment. of the facade, in three caves at 
Nasik belonging to second century A.D. At 
Karle, we find examples of storeyed Viharas 
of the rock-cut order, which indicate a 
beginning that was to have significant 
developments in the next phase of the rock- 
cut Vihára at once grand and magnificent.” 


Sculpture 


Sunga-Kànva art, formally and spiritually, 
is opposed to all that Mauryan art stands for, 
and is different in motive and direction, 
technique and significance.? Bharhut, 
BodhGaya and Sanchi represent the first 
organised art activity of the Indian people as 
a whole, which stands directly counter poised 
to the court-art of the Mauryas. It reflects for 
the first time the results of the ethnic, social 
and religious fusion and integration that had 
been evolved through centuries on the Indian 
soil, more particularly in the Madhya desa of 
Buddhist conception.” 


I. Sanchi : Railing of Stupa II; Bharhut; 
BodhGaya. c. 100-50 B.C. 


The ground balustrade of Sttipa II of Sanchi 
which presumably is the earliest phase of this 
art, is wholly worked in very low and flat reliefs. 
Those reliefs may be said to be just essays in 
linear composition. 

A most characteristic feature of Sunga art 
is its flowing linear rhythm that binds al] 
isolated objects in one continuous stream of 
life as it were. Look at any coping stone of a 
railing and you will find a huge lotus stalk 
flowing in rhythmical waves from form to form, 
not only binding each isolated objects itself, 
including the limbs of human beings but, also 


the animals and trees, with the same flowing 
linear rhythm.® 
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any high tide ¢ 
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dramatic moment or by | 
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when such occasions pre 


summarily, but suggestively, 
The Sunga—Kanva artists app 
in the handling of human figure; the joy of. 
new discovery seems to urge them on to denic 
the human body in every conceivable position 
and attitude. In Bhārhut the attempt is stij 
full of effort; the individual parts of the body 
are shown clearly and distinctly but they a. 
not always linked integrally. In Bodh Gaya the 
parts reach on integration and the body moves 
more freely and becomes a living entity. 


"ar to deligh 


2. Sanchi : Gateways of Stupa I and III. 
c. 50 to 1 B.C. 


any | 
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Sanchi is in continuous line of evolution from | 
Bharhut and BodhGaya. Here, in the bursting | 


and boisterous reliefs of the four gates of the 
great Stüpa and in the only remaining gate of 
Stüpa III, the beholder can see contemporary 


life of mid-India spread out before his eyes m | 
all its mundane love and delight, pageantty | 


and grandeur, peace and beauty, idyllic 


romanticism and violent struggle. The reliels | 
illustrate episodes from the life of the Buddha | 


hd * ü ry "V 
and incidents that enlivened contempora 


i A : à ro Un 
history. The Sānchi artists seem to take ? | 


. : A < : . 1e | 
engrossing interest in all that pertains tO el | 


life of this world. !? 


3. Orissa: Udayagiri and Khandagiri Re 
c. 100 B.C.-A.D. 150 


: Ei giil | 
A few caves in the Udayagiri and Khandag" | 


hills near Bhuvanesvara contain a numbe! ; 
sculptured friezes and panels which, choug? 
belonging to the common denominator pun 
art of Madhyadeśa, speak nevertheles? ' 


jiefs: | 
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(istinct local dialect. The Manchapuri cave 
lief in Udayagiri and Anantagunpha reliefs 
n Khandagirl are both Ghatdcteuisag by a 
at. vitality and vigorous movements. The 
reatment in these reliefs seems to connect 
hem with the main treatment of Sānchi, the 
rrearment of elephants and foliage are 
noticable; but the general 


robu 


;articularly 
rreatment is course, movement less vital; 
technically the reliefs are less advanced and 
isolated and compact figures prevent forceful 


composition. 


4, Western India : Bhaja and Karle 
c. 50 B.C.—A.D. 150 


The large rock-cut reliefs of Bhaja are 
conceived from the roots of aboriginal depths 
and executed with an expansive vitality that 
knows neither limit nor restraint, for example 
the Sürya relief and Airavata reliet. The 
composition is of exceptionally large 
proportions. There can be no doubt that the 
Bhaja reliefs are indeed aboriginally Indian." 

A century later, at Karle, the surging 
plastic expansiveness of Bhaja becomes 
chastened by the vigorous discipline of fluid 
and rhythmical design. The free human figure 
of Sanchi is touched by the exuberance of 
Bhaja and at the same time vigorously 
disciplined within a massive frame; it is thus 
transformed into a free, proud, stately and 
heroic specimen of humanity and strong 
selfassured and animated. The deeply heaving 
lungs seem to expand the body to the last 
limits of the frame and model it into a fully 
developed form at the same time." 


5. Yaksa Primitives. c. 50 B.C.-A.D. 50 


His Yaksas and Yaksinis were malevolent 
deities of primitive tribal conception and were 
worshipped in every village. The earliest stone 
Specimens of such divinities hail from Patna, 
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Parkham (near Mathura), Baroda (also near 
Mathura), Besnagar Pawaya (near Gwalior) 
and other places." They are all primitively 
Indian in form, but they also reflect the 
currents of the flowing traditions of 
contemporary civilized practice. Their heavy 
bulk, their almost archaic and weighty volume, 
the conflict between fully rounded and 
modelled volume as seen in the arms, breast 
and abdomen on the one hand, and flat surface 
at the back on the other, the treatment of the 
drapery and the physiognomical form and 
appearance also seem to indicate that they 
have a close relation with the figure of the 
Great Stüpa of Sanchi as well as with the 
primitive Bodhisattvas of Mathura." 

Special reference should be made to the 
elegant figure of a female Chauri bearer found 
at Didarganj (Patna), which shows a more 
powerful, developed and highly civilized 
conception and feeling. Though still exhibiting 
certain primitive characterstics, it can in no 
way be considered archaic or primitive.!9 


B. GANDHARA ART 
(c. 50 B.C. — A.D. 300) 


Gandhara along with the Punjab seems to have 
been one of the most prolific schools of early 
Indian art activity from the middle of the first 
century B.C. to about the fifth century A.D. 
The Gandhara art was patronised principally 
by the Asiatic Sakas and Kusanas. In spite of 
the strict fidelity to Indian traditions, myths, 
legends and iconography, in spite of their 
depicting the entire Buddhist legendary and 
historical cycle in all minutest details, the 
Gandhara reliefs appear to be mechanical and 
without any character, bereft of any emotional 
sympathy or spontaneity, and lacking in 
sincerity. The Hellenistic inspiration of this 
art is undeniable, even though transformed by 
Saka-Kusana and Indian tastes and 
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perceptions. Figures of the Buddhist pantheon, 
including that of the Buddha himself, with 
iconographic marks and attributes of Indian 
tradition, are rendered in terms of identical 
characters of the Graeco-Roman pantheon. !” 

The Buddha image of Gandhara school 
has been claimed to be an original contribution 
but its aesthetic quality is indifferent and it 
lacks the vigour and independence of 
expression that characterise the free standing 
Bodhisattvas of Mathura. The Indian elements 
derived from the ideal yogi type, namely the 
lotus seat and the meditative gaze could not 
be properly assimilated, and the schematic 
folded drapery, heavy ornamentation and very 
often the moustaches betray a taste lacking in 
refinement.!® 

From the Indian point of view the 
importance of Gandhara art lies in the fact 
that here one can see how a phase of Indian 
life, religion and iconography looked like in a 
foreign electic garb. From the Hellenistic point 
of view, it represents an eastward extension of 
Hellenistic art, as transformed by Saka-Kusana 
and Iranian tastes and forms in an Indian 
setting and as applied to Indian subjects.!9 


C. MATHURA ART (c. A.D. 150-c. 300 A.D.) 


The earliest finds from Mathura are 
closely related to the art of Bharhut, going 
back to the middle of the second century B.C., 
but it is from about the beginning of the 
Christian era that the Mathura school seems 
to have become active and began producing 
unceasingly for centuries those varied works 
of art which earned for her an enviable position 
in the art world of contemporary India.20 

A few specimens from Amohini relief, a 
standing female figure, the Lona$obhika 
ayogapata, the Kankati Tila ayogapata etc. 
show a character of relief composition that 
emphasises the stature of the main figure by 
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raising the height and grading the 

figures accordingly. All figures 

boldly and against the pl 
t) 
ground.*! 


Subsidia 
are | 
an surface 


A certain heaviness of form, earth 
and of primitive significance, c 
from the very beginning; those in 
especially the feminine figures, betra 
conscious sensuality as well. This = 
physicality is soon partly relieved hy, 
relaxation of the flesh and open-eyed em 
countenance which characterised the Seated 
and standing Buddha and Bodhisattvas and 
also Jinas of the last quarter of the first and 
the second century A.D.?? 

The spirit of Mathura sculpture is buoyant 
and true to the happy atmosphere of 4 


contented domestic life which did_not yeild its 
gaiety to the austere discipline of the 
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! 
Pan 
d 
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monastery.^ Woman was at the centre of the 


picture and there are few creations in the whole 
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range of Indian art which can vie in elegance, | 
delicacy and charm with the lovely feminine | 
figures created by the Mathura artists. The | 
Kusana art of Mathura represents an important | 


formative stage in history of Indian art. It is 


here that one can fully study the symbolism | 


and the iconographic forms that were adopted 
later. For example, the forms of Brahmanical 
deities became crystallised at Mathura for the 


first time. The influence of Buddha image o | 
the Mathura school spread far and wide both | 


in India and Central Asia, reaching the greal 


art centres of China. For example, the Buddha | 
images at liang-lung Shan in Shansi are 9? | 
similar to the seated images of Mathura that | 


: T 
they seem to be the work of an Indian at? | 


well acquainted with the Mathura school.” 

Some of the master peices of 
sculpture are : statues of Wema Kadphis® 
and Kaniska, Parkham Yaksa, Maho! 
Bodhisattva, tarana tympanum with the worship 
of Buddhist symbols, seated Kuber^ 


Mathw? | 


in the Post-Mauryan Period 
Art ul 
QUAD ETE? from Palikhera and 


pacchan Je: 
tra Bodhisattva and a female statue 
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\faholl, Katra x 

-the Gandhara style. There are also several 
in 


pillars carved with female figures of 


railing | Es 
quiste grace, for example, railings from the 

OMEO ns , ! 
phuresvara Stipa, and another showing a 


female figure standing under an A$oka tree 
and. kicking it with her left foot as part of a 
oming ceremony, and still another pillar 
of fine workmanship showing a woman playing 
with a parrot. A considerable portion of 
Mathura antiquities has found its way to the 
museums of Lucknow and Calcutta. At 
Lucknow the more valuable pieces include 
some lintels, upright posts and Salabhanjika 
figures which once formed part of the Stüpas, 
some ayagapattas or tablets of homage carved 
with detailed relief work relating to Jaina 
symbolism. An independent figure of goddess 
Laksmi standing in the midst of lotuses rising 
from a purnaghata is of striking beauty. 


bloss 


D. ANDHRA STUPAS 
(c. 150 B.C.—A.D. 400) 


There is no doubt Vengi region carries on 
the tradition of early Indian art, and serves as 
a link between the earlier art of Bharhut, 
BodhGaya and Sànchi on one hand and the 
later Gupta, Pallava art on the other. The 
earliest specimens of sculptural art from 
Krsna-Godavari delta, known in ancient times 
as Vengi hail from Jaggayyapeta and 
Amaravati, comprised a number of carved 
marble slabs, presumably of Stüpas and 
tailings. These low and highly linearized reliefs 
belong to the common denominator of form of 
Bharhut and early Sanchi, but lines in Vengi 
ae much more sensitive and the human forms 
with their elongated limbs are much more tall 
and slender, At Amaravati the reliefs are 


“lightly rounder and modelling fuller and more 
Clicate 26 


Lol 


The sculptures of Amaravati and 
Nagarjunikonda are fully inspired works and 
display a mastery in which detailed 
ornamentation and elegance of figure sculpture 
are joined in a rare harmony. They unfold the 
cultural story of a glorious people who had 
adopted Buddhism as their creed and linked 
it with their dynamism both on land and sea 
as merchants and mariners. Numerous scenes 
of dance and music adorn these reliefs, which 
are very tender in concepuon and bespeak an 
irrepressible joy of life. The sculptural remains 
of Amaravati have found their way to the British 
Museum and the Madras Museum, but the 
carvings of Nagarjunikonda are preserved 
almost in entirety at the site. The white lime 
stone of the sculptures creates the illusion of 
marble and is as fresh today as it was when it 
left the hands of the carvers. It is a sensuous 
art, reflecting the joys of the people who had 
adopted the way of the Buddha as the new 
path of freedom and not of estrangement from 
the world. The Mahayana religious movement 
in the Andhra country invested the life of the 
people with a golden halo whose brillance is 
fully reflected in the sculptures of Amaravati 
and Nagarjunikonda. Here, as at Bharhut and 


homage is paid to the local cults of 
7 


Sanchi, 
7 - 9 
Yaksas and Nagas.” 


GENERAL REVIEW OF THE  . 
DEVELOPMENT OF ART IN THE 
POST-MAURYAN PERIOD 
(c. 200 B.C.-300 A.D.) 


With Mathura and Amaravati the curtain 
is drawn on an art that began its career at 
Bharhut, where men and women are part of 
nature itself and live a common life with trees 
and animals. A healthy pleasure in material 
life is taken for granted, but everybody takes 
it with earnestness, dignity, and in calm self- 
evidence of enjoyment at BodhGaya, the dignity 
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and earnestness are equally valued, but the 
initial restraint gives way to slow swaying 
movements. Sanchi brings gaiety, emotion and 
vivacity born of a fuller acceptance of life and 
the Spontaneous joys and movements, its calm 
and composed forms are innocent of transient 
and hysterical moments. Karle is 
characterised by a calm strength and dignity, 
men and women there are mundane and 
earthly but in an ethnically primitive 
significance; it stands on life's stable and 
permanent foundations. This is equally true of 
the Yaksas, Yaksinis, Nagas and the Buddhist 
primitives of Mathura. The reliefs of Mathura 
bring the sense perception of Sànchi to 
maturity, and the joy in life expresses itself in 
easy serenity and a general cheerfulness of 
disposition. The human figures are enlivened 
by a careless enjoyment of life. The bourgeois 
ladies of Mathura, even while loving, toying 
with pets, or gossiping and dallying, never 
behave coquettishly. But the aristocratic ladies 
of upper classes of urban and sophisticated 
society of Amarayati are definitely coquettish 
in an elegant though extravagant manner. The 
wildest joy and most violent passion shake 
them to their foundations. For the first time, 
Indian art becomes conscious of psychological 
conditions and learns to differentiate between 
the subtle and the violent shades and emotions 
of the human heart. They are given full 
expression to, not intellectually, but through 
the lineaments of the body. Conceived not as 
part of nature but confined with the physical 
frame and in a narrow mundane manner and, 
further, abandoned to the fulle 
enjoyment of transient 
its toll by 


St and nervous 


pleasures, life exacted 
drying itself up. 


E. TERRACOTTA 


Terracotta was the material for artistic 
expression of the humbler people to whom 
stone, not very easily obtainable in the plains 
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have been made on 
excavations at a number of importan 
such as Pataliputra, Buxor, Taxila 
Ahichchhatra, Vaisali (Basarh) 
Rajghat—(Banaras), Bangarh, and Mah 
(northern Bengal). It scems that the 
terracotta, either fashioned directly out 
by hand or shaped and modelled by p 
provided the most popular 
household worship and decoration, plaque, 
and figures in the round for popular magic | 
and religious purposes, seals for purposes of | 
documentation, children's toys, ornaments | 
medals, amulets and animal figurines 
totemistic significance or children’s play | 
things. Much more than their pure aesthetic | 
Significance is their value for the history of | 
Indian culture and the life of the common | 
people.?9 | 
Historical terracottas of pre-Gupta date | 
are generally moulded, while head-dresses are | 
affixed; the faces at least are in all cases 
moulded registering a stylistic characteristic, 
and they are affixed to bodies modelled by | 
hand. This complex technique gives way to | 
completely moulded-not modelled-figures in | 
the Gupta period. | 
Barring one steatite plaque from 
Pataliputra, inscribed in Mauryan characters | 
and a few other objects from Patna, Kausambi | 
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loulds | 

: | 
objects for | 
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of | 


an | 
and Buxor, no regular terracottas that call | 


. : @ | 
more or less definitely be ascribed to the | 


Maurya period have yet come to light from the 
early sites. In the Sunga—Kanva period i.e. from 
about 200 B.C. to about 1st century A.D., the 
major corpus seems to have consisted o! 
female figures. These are richly dressed, Jus 
with a heavy countenance, and js 
magnificently modelled busts, well discipline 

bodies with delicate modelling of the chest 
Skirts with flutters and extravagant loops; 4” 


in the Post-Mauryan Period 
Art " 
ther high and wide head with lateral bumps 
aque Z a on ui 
centuated (urther by elaborate hair-dressing 
acc e£ : : c 
heavy headwear. To this period may be 
or Hee $ ; 
ed some of the finds from Basarh, 


aliputra and Mathura, with definitely 
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assign 
Buxor, Pat 
Hellenisuc heads and faces. ; 

Terracottas with a definitely Saka-Kusana 
stylistic impress exhibit a great variety of 
ethnic types and no mad fashions, especially 
conspicuous in the male figures from Mathura. 
races of female figures are characterised by 
either a smile or atleast an animation 
noticeable on the cheek-bones set below a pair 
of flat wide open eyes. Musicians with a great 
variety of instruments appear for the first time 
during this period. Horsemen and riders 
holding reins are seen for the first time. The 
terracottas of the Kusana period found in 
excavations at Pataliputra, Ahichchhatra and 
Mathura provide a rich wealth of material for 
the study of contemporary art form and design. 
This can well be supplemented for the Deccan 
and South by the rich material unearthed from 


Maksi in Hyderabad.** 
F. PAINTING 


The earliest historical example of painting 
of which we have any definite knowledge 
consists of a few rows of human figures in 
yellow and ochre earth colours arranged in 
sections in accordance with the shape of 
irregularly vaulted ceiling of Sitabenga or 
Jogimara cave in the Ramgarh hills in the 
Surgujà state of the Eastern States Agency. A 
comparison of the garment—dhoti and uttarya- 
of some of the Jogimara figures with those of 
early Sanchi Stupa II and Jaggayyapeta reliefs 
will establish strong similarities in form and 
motif. Therefore these paintings may be 
Assigned to about the middle of the first 
century B,C.?9 

A century and half later follows the next 
Phase of Indian mural paintings as exemplified 
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on the walls of caves No. IX and X of Ajanta. 
Only scanty specimens of the earliest Ajanta 
phase are preserved, but they are mature 
works and belong creditably to the 
contemporary denominator of Indian plastic 
arte 

The paintings are laid over a fine coat of 
plaster, finished by another coat of finely 
polished white priming. The outlines were 
drawn first in broad sweeps, and details were 
added afterwards. The two important scenes, 
one a frieze representing superimposed rows 
of human figures and another representing a 
croup of elephants of the Chhaddanta gataka 
scene of cave X bring out the main principles 
of this phase of painting. Both, so far their 
forms are concerned, correspond to 
contemporary relief tradition, and in density 
and relief can stand in comparison with similar 
representations at Sànchi. The figures, 
themselves, though densely packed and of 
smooth movement, betray hardly any emotional 
state and are unconnected with one another.? 
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Chapter 22 
Gupta Art 


The artistic activity which continued to gather 
momentum at different centres of northern and 
southern India upto the third century A.D., 
became a mighty upsurge of national art during 
the golden age of the Gupta emperors. Indian 
literature, religion, art and culture attained the 
pinnacle of their glory, and spread out not only 
to every nook and corner of India, but outside, 
towards the north across the Himalayas and 
Central Asia and toward the south-east across 
the ocean to the islands of Indonesia. This 
cultural efflorescence was the direct result of 
a spiritual earnestness, the like of which had 
seldom been seen before in India. It was an 
age of alround perfection, in domestic life, in 
administration, in literature as seen in the 
works of Kalidasa, art creations and in religion 
and philosophy as exemplified in widespread 
Bhagavata movement which identified itself 
with an intensive cult of beauty. | Wherever the 
Bhagavata movement spread, it summoned 
people to a new aestheticism, temples, images, 
paintings, clay figurines, bronze’s and the like 
being the visual symbols of the religious 
inspiration felt within the heart. A survey of 
the geog 'aphical dispersal of Gupta art reveals 
the fact that every centre received that tidal 
flow of the culture of the golden age." 


ARCHITECTURE 


(A) Secular Architecture 


Secular buildings of Gupta period are 
unfortunately not preserved. But some idea of 
the early palaces can be formed by the study 


of sculptural representation at Amaravati and 
Nagarjunikonda. They were imposing 
structures several storeys high. The types of 
windows included the arched one with finial, 
the rectangular one and the latticed. Different 
kinds of balustrades are shown; pilasters and 
polygonal pillars have fine capitals. The roof 
was sometimes shaped after the hood of a 
wagon, sometimes after a simple rectangular 
hut and sometimes with curvilinear tops and a 
single toperings finial. Terraces and balconies 
were sometime open and sometimes 
canopied.? There were separate entrances and 
exits with the arched Tarana decoration. The 
entrances cut a boundary wall much in the 
same way as in some of our modern high class 
residential buildings. 

The paintings at Ajanta show that 
sometimes moderate sized royal pavilions 
were raised on four cylindrical pillars 
decorated with golden festoons. The royal seat 
was placed under the canopy of this audience 
hall, which was tastefully decorated. Literary 
evidence further shows that the palace 
apartments were usually decorated with 
paintings; not only palaces but even the houses 
of rich citizens were furnished with separate 
picture galleries and concert halls.* 


(B) Religious Architecture 


Of the religious monuments of the Gupta 
period the foremost is the Gupta temple. No 
longer excavated from rock, it was an 
independent structure built of dressed stone 
blocks placed together, which afforded ample 
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scope for the exercise of the architects' 
genius." Another feature of the Gupta temple 
was related to its aesthetic character. It marks 
the begetting of a new sensibility, a change 
from the mere imitative to the infinitely 
creative, from the servile copying of 
meaningless forms expressive of undeveloped 
mind and unskilled forces to a reasoned 
application of the first principles of 
architectural compositions. These two features 
mark the emergence of the Hindu temple in a 
stone masonry.° 

The chief surviving temples of the Gupta 
age are the following: 

l. Visnu Temple at 
Jubbulpore district. 
Siva T emple at Bhumara in Nagod 
State. 

3. Parvati Temple at Nachna-Kuthara 
in Ajaigarh State. 

4. Buddhist shrines at Sànchi. 

Buddhist shrines at BodhGaya. 

The Dasavatara temple at Deogarh. 

A temple in a ruined state but of great 

merit found at Dah-Parbatia on the 

banks of Brahmaputra in Darrong 

district of Assam. 

8. A temple of Siva at Khoh in Nagod 
State (the beautiful Ekamukhi Linga 
and a mass of sculpture showing 
lively ganas from this temple are now 
deposited in Allahabad museum).7 

The earliest known Hindu temples in stone 
show the early phases and features of stone 
temple architecture. They were small and 
unimposing structures with a square Sanctuary, 
about 10 feet in dimensions, and a portio of 
sull smaller proportions. They were shrines 
for images and not places for congregations 
of the worshippers. The roof was usually flat 
and stone masonry was finely dressed and held 
together without any kind of mortar. Thus the 
early temples of the Gupta age present a 
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marked contrast to the late 
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Sikharas (pinnacles) 


and extensive 


(halls). A transition to the later Sti ds 
er style 4, 
however begun towards the e po had 


period in (c. 500 A.D.) and can be seen ; 
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Dasavatara temple at Deogarh, which hee 
originally a sikhara of about 40 feet. Its ston 


were secured together by dowel 
porches afforded relatively more SPace for the 
worshippers to congregate.’ The Sikhara in this 
temple is in three tiers rising on th 
square cella, and embellished with 
carved doorway on one 


€ top of 
an elegantly 
side and three big 
panels placed outside the three Walls.” The 
sanctum of this temple stood on a raised plintl 
occupying the central square of the open 
terrace. The doorway leading to the sanctum 
was the cheif centre of the attraction, Serving 
as an elegant outer frame to set off the image 
installed in the cella. 
Besides the eight temples mentioned 
above we have temples made entirely of brick, 
numerous examples of which have been found 
from Bhitar, gaon in Kanpur district to 
Paharpuer in Bengal and Sirpur in Madhya 
Pradesh. Of these the temple at Bhitar-gaon 
conceived from top to bottom in terms of 
terracotta and brick, is particularly worth 
mentioning; it is beautified with several 
Courses of well-preserved friezes and moulded 
bricks with designs exceedingly varied and 
beautiful. The temple has a pyramidal roo! 
and its walls were decorated on the outside 
with terracotta panels, depicting scenes Pais 
Hindu mythology. Architecturally, the temp“ 
is important as possessing the earliest U% 
arch in India.!? | 
South India has handed down to us Ye} 
few structures of the Gupta period. EP 
these, the Kapotesvara temple at VI 
built by the Ananda kings of the 4th genui 
is the most interesting. It is the earliest KDC a 
Hindu temple with an apsidal plan, simila! 
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dhist Chaityas at Karle and Nagarjuni 


rhe pud dame : 
The facade of the vimana is shaped 


konda. ae | 
like a huge Chaitya and the back top is 
i ) i 5 > 
curvilinear On an apsidal plan. The Durgā 


Aiholie (c. 6th century A.D.) and 


at Ter, which are both 


the Vaisnova temple 
apsidal seem to have been inspired by the 
PX amaian 

Kapotesvara temple. 


Buddhist Structural buildings 


(1) Stüpas : Sttipas have been found at 
Jaulian Charsadda and other ancient sites near 
Pushakalavati. One of the two stupas at 
Jarasandha-Ka—Baithak in Rajgir and 
Dhamekh Stüpa at Sarnath belong to the end 
of our period. The Dhamekh stüpa is 128 feet 
in height and has 4 inches at the four cardinal 
points for Buddha images. The scroll work on 
this stüpa has evoked just praise and the 
structure is also remarkable for the variety of 
geometric patterns with which part of its area 
has been covered.!* 

(2) Monasteries : Monasteries have been 
found at ancient sites near Pushakalavati. At 
Mehra Maradu an assembly hall refectory, 
kitchen, store room, bathroom and latrine, 
associated with a religious establishment. The 
Sarnath excavations have unearthed the 
remnants of a Buddha temple and a number 
of monasteries. The monasteries consisted of 
a number of rooms around a courtyard, 
sometimes had chapels of their own.!? 

(3) Brick temple : Narasimha-gupta 
Baladitya built a magnificent brick temple of 
the Buddha at Nalanda. It was 300 feet in 
height and evoked admiration of Chinese 
Tavellers, This majestic structure has now 


e lr 1 5 
ntirely disappeared.!* 


Brahmanical Cave temple 


A Brahmanical cave temple Was 


discovered at Udayagiri near Bhopal having 
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an inscription dated 401 A.D. and referring to 
the reign of Chandragupta II. It is the earliest 
dated Hindu temple known so far. The shrine 
is partly rock-art and partly stone built, as a 
shallow pillared portico has been added in 
front of the excavated cella. This style is just 
a transition from the pure cave shrines to the 
structural ones. The portico, the carved 
doorway and the pillars with their Bowl of 
Plenty capitals show the typical features of the 
Gupta style.!? 


Buddhist Cave Architecture 


The main cave structures of our period 
belong to Ajanta and the Andhra country. Both 
Chaitya and Vihara caves continued to be 
excavated at Ajanta during the Gupta period. 
The vihàra caves Nos. XVI and XVII were 
excavated in the last quarter of the fifth century 
by a minister and a fuedatory of the Vakataka 
king Harisena. These two vihara caves are 


justly famous for their paintings. They are 


however equally interesting for their 
architecture. The cave No. XVI is a twenty 
pillared cave, 65 feet square having Six 
residential cells for monks on either side, two 
at either end of verandah and two at the back. 
Between these two cells there is a rectangular 
sanctuary with a large figure of the Buddha 
seated with his feet hanging down. The beauty 
of the pillars is as remarkable as their variety, 
no two pillars being exactly alike. The general 
harmony of design and form, however, prevents 
variety from being abtrusive.!? 

The cave No. XVII is almost similar to 
cave No. XVI. It was long known as the Zodiac 
cave on account of the ‘Wheel of Life’ painted 
on the walls of its verandah. On account of the 
famous fresco paintings, these caves produce 
an effect that can be better experienced than 
described. All the walls were once covered 
with painted scenes from the life of the Buddha 
and the Jatakas and the roof and pillars 
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beautified by arabesque and ornamental 
designs in bold outlines and pleasing colours. !7 

The Chaitya cave No. XIX was finished a 
little later than cave Nos. XVI and XVII. From 
the artistic and architectural point of view, the 
cave is a magnificent monument and no one 
can easily forget the grand impression 
produced upon his mind by its architecture, 
sculpture and paintings. It is one of the best 
artistic monuments of the Ajanta age and is 
briefly described below.!? It consists of a nave 
separated from aisles by a row of pillars. It 
also shows many new features. In the earlier 
Chaitya caves, considerable use of wood had 
been made for the purpose of completing the 
facade; here it has been discarded altogether. 
The rail ornament also disappears from the 
facade and is replaced by a double row of 
cornice decorated with Chaitya window motifs. 
The entrance is flat-roofed, supported ‘by four 
pilars with a huge Chaitya window above it 
separated by the cornice. The aisle pillars 
inside have fluted columns with pot and foliage 
capitals. But the most striking new feature of 
the Chaitya is its zeal for the Buddha figures. 
In the earlier Chaitya halls at Karle and Nasik, 
Buddha is nowhere seen in the human form; 
at Ajanta, he can be seen in the human form 
at the facade, in the frieze of niches above the 
brackets, and carved on the monolithic stüpa 
inside, which was the main object of worship. 
It was the new Mahayana belief which had 
brought about this transformation. The rock- 
cut stupa of this Chaitya consists of a hish 
cylindrical drum, decorated with standing or 
seated Buddha figures between pilasters 
crowned with graceful makara arches.!? The 
drum supports the globular dome with the 
usual pavilion, and a series of three umbrellas 
one above the other. 

The caves at Mogulrajapuram, Undavalli 
and Akkannamadanna excavated under 
Visnukundins, belong to the Gupta period. It 
is interesting to note that their plan is modelled 
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ancl not that prevailing near 
Guntupalli, near Bezwada. The 
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Mogulrajapuram show two pillars 
two pilasters, one on either 
dvarapalaka at each end 


lure ol 
| ades at 
in the Centre 
Side, 4 
beside 
pilasters. The pillars and pilasters are simple 
and massive. The floral design flanking i: 
Chaitya windows with the head on top is the 
precursor of similar pattern on Pallava Chaity; 
windows. On entry, the cave presents a 
verandah with or without 


these caves js simple, 


and à 
the two 


an additional row of 
pillars beyond which is a single cell or triple 
cells forming the sanctuary. The Undavali 
caves have similar architectural feature 
are three-storeyed.?0 


S, but 


Sculpture 


Sculpture has contributed most to the high 
esteem in which the Gupta art is held. Under 
the stroke of the master's chisel, the stone 
became malleable as it were, and was 
transformed into figures of permanent beauty 
and grace. The success of Gupta sculpture 
lies in the balanced synthesis between the 
obtruding sensuality of the Kusana figures and 
the symbolic abstraction of the early medieval 
work. The aggressive beauty, as seen in the 
figures on Mathura rail pillars, is no longer 1 
accord with the spirit of the Gupta age; the 
sensuousness is restrained by a conscious 
moral sense. Nudity as a rule is eliminated m 
Gupta art. The effect of the diaphanows 
drapery in Kusàna art is to reveal the at 
of the flesh; the Gupta artist on the other hang 
empleys-drapery to conceal those vel) 
charms.?! 


The Buddha Images 


: : with 
The synthesis of the external form P 
. a " . a . tr 
the inner spirit is nowhere bette: illus 








han in the Buddha images of this period. The 
ct most outstanding examples are the 
aed Buddha image from | Sarnath, the 
ascribed image of the standing Buddha in 
ihe Mathura Museum, and the colossal copper 
atue of the Buddha (about 7% feet high) from 


st : i 
now in the Birmingham Museum. 


Sultangan], : 
The spiritual expression, the tranquil smile 


and the seene contemplative mood of the 
sārnāth Buddha posed on a diamond seat in 
the attitude of preaching show us the highest 
triumph of Indian art-an attempt to visualise 
the supermen endowed with the highest 
wisdom, detached and austere in his 
discipline, but radiating an almost divine 
influence. The other two Buddha images 
referred to above are also characterised by 
similar artistic qualities. 

We notice some innovation in the Gupta 
age with reference to the Buddha statue. 
Usually, it has beautiful curly hair. The Kusana 
Buddha type with the shaven head was rejected 
as it did not satisfy the aesthetic instinct of 
the age. A second feature consisted in bands 
of graceful ornamentation of different kinds 
in the halo of the Buddha figure, which in the 
previous age was almost plain. transparent 
drapery, plain or with folds, clearly revealing 
the form, was introduced by the Gupta artist. 


Siva Images 


There was a remarkable revival of 
Hinduism in the Gupta period and it is 
reflected in its sculpture. Some of the most 
beautiful Siva images, like the Sivalinga from 
RT belong to the Gupta period. Both the 
Se Em and the anthromorphic image od 
one in the Kusana period, but their 

ation as evolved in Ekamukhi and 
te ages Sivalinga was a characteristic 
Ages Gupta iconography. The 
a synth a Mar. a form of Siva, which represents 
esis between the eternal pair of 
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Opposites by presenting the deity as half male 
and half female, was rendered by the artists 
of our age with masterly skill.?4 


Visnu Images 


Perhaps the best qualities of the Gupta 
plastic art find expression in the superb 
example of Visnu from Mathura with the face 
revealing a celestial contentment and serene 
Spiritual contemplation. For the first time, 
Gupta statuary begins to show the images of 
the cosmic form of Visnu combining a human 
head with those of a boar and a lion. These 
are images of Nrisimha-Varaha Visnu. A 
different form of the cosmic aspect of Visnu 
in this period is that in which the central 
human figure is surrounded by a number of 
radiating heads, eg., the eight-armed figure 
on the great architrave from Garhwa.? 

The great Varáha image at Udayagiri (c. 
400 A.D.) has been rightly regarded as a 
monument to the genius of the Gupta sculptors. 
Its volume and powerful execution furnish a 
happy contrast to the scenes of lesser 
dimensions forming the background. The two 
flanking scenes also are of unusual 
significance, representing the birth of the twin 
rivers, Ganga and Yamuna. The whole scene 
probably conveys an ideal representation of 
the Madhyadesa, which was the heart of the 
wide culture empire built in this age.*° 

Images of Sürya : Images of the solar 
deity show that the sun-god was clad in the 
northern dress, wearing coats and trousers and 
long buskined boots. This form of the deity is 
found right from Afghanistan to Mathura and 
Madhvdesa. He is also shown as accompanied 
by his two attendants Danda and Pingala.?' 


The Deccan Sculptures 


We can discern the full-fledged Gupta 


inspiration in the Hindu sculptures of the 
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Deccan as well. This is particularly true of the 
beautiful sculptures in the caves at 
Mogulrajapuram and Undavalli. The carvings 
at the latter place treat of a number of themes 
from Hindu mythology like Varaha, raising the 
earth, Trivikrama taking three paces, Visnu 
rescuing Gajendra, Krisna lifting Govardhana, 
etc., all of which show unmistakable Gupta 
inspiration.?5 

The sculpture of this period is also rich in 
charming ornamental designs. On a door-jamb 
from Garhwa the Kalpalata motif is treated in 
a very artistic style. The foliated scroll is a 
special trait of the Gupta art. 

Another example of the Gupta sculpture 
we find in the Dasavatara temple at Deogarh. 
It has an elegantly carved doorway on one side 
and three big panels placed outside the three 
walls. One of them depicts the penance of Nara 
and Narayana, the second Gajendramoksa and 
the third Visnu reclining on Sesa. These 
constitute the high-water mark of Gupta 
sculpture. The flaming beauty of these 
sculptures is an abiding testimony to the deep 
religious devotion of the Bhagavata teachers 


and their followers who patronised such noble 
AE 
art.“ 


Terracotta 


Terracottas form another important 
branch of the Gupta art. In this modest 
medium, gifted clay-modellers created things 
of real beauty and: achieved a wide popular 
basis for their art. Clay figurines served as 
poor man’s sculpture and contributed largely 
to popularise art and culture.20 

The terracotta figures may be classified 
under two heads, (a) gods and goddesses, (b) 
male and female figures, 

(a) Gods and Goddesses: Most of the 
Hindu deities are represented in the terracotta 
of the age; the figures of Visnu, Kartikeya, 
Sürya, Durga, Ganga and Yamuna have been 
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a from the 
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hand MUSE haye 
presented a difficult technical Problem 


tackled with success by the CXpert potter; 
the age.?! i 
(b) Male and female figures: The eroun 
of detached male and female figures shows i 
great variety of forms, including representation 
of aristocratic men and women, 
foreigners from Persia and Centr 


terraced brick temple at Ahicheh 
almost life-size; their baking 


higures of 
al Asia and 
ordinary figures of attendants of all classes 
as grooms and elephant riders, jesters and 
dwarfs, etc.?* 

The group of heads made of fine, well. 
baked clay originally belong to smaller plaques 
that were completely pressed out of moulds. 
Ihe faces, combining elegance of features with 
gorgeous coiffure, constitute a veritable gallery 
for the study of beautiful types in that art- 
inspired age. The terracotta figurines from the 
recent excavations at  Rajghat and 
Ahichchhatra present a feast of beauty to the 
eye and best female heads skilfully finished 
appear remarkable firstly, for the pleasing 
variety of coiffure, and secondly, for paintings 
in lines and colours still preserved in some 0! 
them. The colours usually used were red, pink, 
yellow and white. 

Finally, it may be observed that much of 
the terracotta work in imbued with the sp!" 


of true art prevailing at the time.” 
Painting 

Originally the majority of the caves 
Ajanta were embellished with paintings but "° 
they survive in only six caves viz. Nos. X 
IX, X, XVI and XVII. Caves Nos. I* er 
show the earliest specimens of pe 
paintings (c. IS century B.C.), after THUS 
about 300 years there is a gap. The caves : s 
I, II, XVI and XVII were painted in the Gup 


J 


Ss 


| 
| 
| 
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iod. The master painters of Ajanta were in 
jer 1v" > 

ith nature. 
lets and the roaming denizens 


ie [he flowering trees, quietly 
ee etream 
flowing Ste? 
of the forest 
on from them. The elephants and 
deer and the hare are represented 


have received unqualified 


appreciati 
monkeys, 3» 
ith utmost sympathy. 

A broad and comprehensive outlook of life 
inspired the painters to greet the whole world 
as part of their repertoire. These mural 
paintings made manifest the whole universe. 
In the words of Rothenstein “On the hundred 
walls and pillars of these rock-carved temples 
avast drama moves before our eyes, a drama 


W 


played by princes and sages and heroes, by 
men and women of every condition, against a 
marvellously varied scene, among forests and 
gardens, in courts and cities, on wide plains 
and in deep jungles, while above the 
messengers from heaven move swiftly in the 
sky. From all these emanates a great joy in 
the surpassing radiance of the face of the 
world; in the physical nobility of men and 
women, in the strength and grace of animals 
and the loveliness and purity of birds and 
flowers and woven into this fabric of material 
beauty we see the ordered pattern of spiritual 
values of universe. "?5 
The subjects of these paintings are three- 
fold, relating to decorable designs portarature 
and narration. The decorative designs include 
Patterns and scrolls, figures of animals, 
lowers and trees. Their variety is infinite. 
Beautiful figures of fabulous creatures and 
Mythological beings, such as Suparnas, 
Carudas, Yaksas, Gondharvas and 
Apsarasas 36 
ieee Poneke the central figures are 
io lous Buddhas and Bodhisattvas. 
freely > trom the life of Gautam Buddha are 
Painted. In cave I* the great Bodhisattva 
i mapani Avalokitesvara shows the highest 
nment in the way of figure painting. The 


narrative scenes are mostly from Jataks, which 
had been already popularised by the 
sculptors.?? 

The paintings in cave XVI date from about 
200 A.D. The scene known as the ‘Dying 
Princess.’ In cave XVI has received unstinted 
praise from Griffiths, Burgess and Fergusson. 
“For pathos and sentiment and the unmistaken 
way of telling its story this picture, I consider, 
can not be surpassed in the history of art. In 
cave XVII we find a considerable amount of 
work of the narrative style still preserved and 
the cave has been called literally a picture 
gallery.” Illustrating some of the most 
engrossing episodes in the birth, life and death 
of the Buddha. The art is more graphic, and 
less charming. "The Mother and Child’ group 
in cave XVII is undoubtly is very attractive 
specimen of Ajanta art.?? 

The paintings of cave I and II may be 
assigned to the 7 century. The special merit 
of individual figures in cave II consists in clever 
drawing which shows the artist to have gone 
out of his way to invent specially difficult poses. 
A large picture in cave I probably shows the 
Indian king Pulakesin II receiving an embassy 
from the Persian king Khusrü Parvez.?? 

The paintings at Bagh in Malwa represent 
only an extension of the Ajanta school, and, in 
variety of design, vigorous execution and 
decorative quality, seem to have ranked as 
high as those at Ajanta. “° 

The paintings in the cave temple 
sittannavasal in Pudukkottai are in the best 
traditions of the classical art as found in 
Ajanta. They were executed in the time of 
Pallova Mahendravarmon.*! 

The paintings in the galleries of a rock- 
cut citadel perched upon the summit of a 
tower-shaped hill 600 feet high at Sigiriya in 
Ceylon consist of a procession of noble ladies, 
richly attired and profusely adorned 


proceeding to the Buddha temple, attended 
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the brilliancy of colours, the richness of 21. Ibid p. 412. 
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QUESTIONS 
1. What is the importance of the Bhagavata movement 8. Discuss the features of the Gupta sculpture which | 


in the history of Indian art? 


2. Discussthe importance of the Gupta temple in the 
development of Indian architecture. 
3. Describe critically the architecture and sculpture 
of the Dasavatara temple at Deogarh. 
4. What are the chief features of the brick temple at 
Bhitargaon (Bengal)? 
5. What is the importance of the Dhamekh Stüpa at 
Sarnath as a representative of the Buddhist Stüpas? 
6. "The Vihara cave nos. XVI and XVII at Ajanta are 
important from the point of their architecture as 
well as for their paintings." Discuss. 
ət. 


Describe critically the architecture, sculpture and 
paintings of chaitya cave No. XIX at Ajanta. 


* | 


10. 


TI 


12. 


have contributed most to the high esteem in whici 
Gupta art is held. nel 
Discuss why the Buddha image from Sam: 
considered the highest triumph of Indian art. : 
Describe the terracotta figures of the Gupta ae 
to show that the terracotta work of this peer | 
imbued with the spirit of true art prevailing 4°" | 
time. pado 
Justify by giving illustrations from the pues | 
the caves at Ajanta that the master (US | 
produced these paintings were in love ar 
Discuss critically the three-fold subjects Aj 
designs, portraiture and narration, T ; : 
paintings by giving appropriate examp es. 





Chapter 23 


Art in the Early Medieval Period 
(c. 700 A.D.-1300 A.D.) 


Architecture 

The Indian Silpa Sástras recognise three 
main styles of temples, known as the Nagara, 
the Dravida and the Vesara. All the available 
texts agree on the point that the Nagara style 
was prevalent in the region between the 
Himalayas and the Vindhyas. The Dravida 
style belonged to that part of country lying 
between the river Krisna and Cape 
Kanyakumari. The term Vesara, however, is 
not free from vagueness. Some of the texts 
ascribed the Vesara style to the country 
between the Vindhyas and the river Krsna. In 
this region for some time under the royal 
dynasty of the Chalukyas, a separate style may 
be recognised which may be called Chalukyan 
or Vesara which was a hybrid style, borrowing 


elements both from the Nagara and Dravida 
styles, | 


Nagara Style 


A study of the temples of northern India 
‘veals two distinct features-one in planning 
and the other in elevation, In plan the temple 
aes always a square with a number of 
ne 4 projections in the middle of each 
S ane E projections give it a cruciform 
tui eum a number of re-entrant angles on 
Sikhara) in elevation it exhibits a towel 
Convex pee ally inclining inwards in a 
also eaters The projections in the plan are 
and thus th upwards to the top of the Sikhara, 

ere is strong emphasis on vertical 


lines in elevation. On account of this and the 
prominence of the vigorous and unbroken 
outline of the tower it is also known as the 
rekha Sikhara. The Nagara style is widely 
distributed over a greater part of India. It, 
therefore, exhibits distinct varities and 
ramifications in different localities, 
conditioned by the different lines of evolution 
and elaboration that each locality chose for 
itself. The cruciform plan and the curvilinear 
tower are, however, common to every medieval 
temple of northern India, wherever it is 
situated and whatever its local stamp might 
be.” 

On account of regional differences in the 
Nāgara style of architecture, S. K. Saraswati 
has described the architecture of the temples 
of the Nāgara style in six distinct regions- 
Orissa, Central India, Rājpūtānā, Gujarāt and 
Kathiawar, Deccan and Sindhu-Ganga valleys. 
We will however give a brief description of the 
most important temples of Nagara style in 
northern India. 

The development of the Nagara style took 
place in Orissa from the 7th to 13th century 
A.D. It has, therefore, probably more temples 
than in all the rest of northern India. The 
activity centered around Bhuvane$vara which 
alone contains hundreds of temples.* The three 
most important temples of Orissa are 
Muktegvara temple, Rajarani temple and the 
Lingaraja. l 

The Mukteśvara temple is regarded as a 
gem of Orissan architecture. It is surrounded 
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by a low enclosure wall embellished with 
sculptured niches. The temple 1s entered 
through an elaborately ornamented makara- 
torana which forms a unique and fitting 
entrance to this small but exquisitely ornate 
and well-proportioned monument. The sikhara 
is of five storeys and shows on the central 
ratha a beautifully carved Chaitya-dormer 
surrounded by a kirtimukha and flanked by 
two grinning dwarfs.? This is the first temple 
wherein the shoulder partakes of the 
projections of Sikhara and the mandapa 
facade follows the same scheme of 
ornamentation as the sanctum, with the 
addition of an ornate projection on each side, 
surrounded by a pediment and crowned by a 
lion figure." 

The Ràjaràni temple, dateable roughly to 


the early llth century, represents a unique^ 


experiment in Orissa in that its Sikhara is 
clustered by terrets including leaning spires 
and corner-spires, some of them crowned by 
double amalakas, like the temples of central 
India such as those of Khajuraho.’ 

The Lingaraja temple, dating from the 11th 
century is the grandest and loftiest temple 
marking the culmination of the architectural 
activity at Bhuvane$vara. This temple consists 
of the sanctum, a closed hall, a dancing hall 
and a hall of offerings. The sanctum is 
pacharatha on plan. The lower register of the 


wall is decorated with khakhara-mundis and: 


the upper with pidhamundis. The khakhara- 
mundis contains on the corner rathas figures 
of eight Regents and on the flanking rathas 
miscellaneous friezes. The pidhamundis are 
inset with images of various Brahmanical gods 
and goddesses.? | 

The famous temple of Jagannatha at Puri, 
which is roughly contemporaneous with the 
Lingaraja, shows the same mature plan as the 
latter, but is even loftier (56.70 mts. high). 

The culmination of the style was reached 
in the Sun temple at Konarak, which marks 
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even in its ruined state, grandest Achievemen, 
of the artistic and architectural genius of 


Orissa. The colossal temple Original}, 
consisted of a sanctum with a lofty curvilinear 


&ikhara, à Jagamohana and a detached 
dancing hall. The dancing hall rests op T 
elaborately carved square platform, The 
sanctum and the Jagamohana together stand 
on a common lofty platform. The sanctum has 
lost its super structure including the towering 
sikhara but shows three super images of the 
Sun-God in the three cardinal niches.!? The 
battered wall of Jagamohana consists of 
horizontal tiers grouped in three stages with 
life-size female sculptures of great charm 
adorning each stage. This Jagamohana is 
unparalleled for its grandeur and structural 
propriety in the country. Majestic in conception 
and rich imagery, the temple not only marks 
the final fulfilment of Orissan architecture but 
is one of the sublimest monuments of India." 

In Central India the Kandariya Mahadeva 
is the largest and the loftiest temple of 
Khajuraho. It is very magnificent, mature in 
plan, design and dimensions and its superb 
sculptural embellishment and architectural 
elaboration. It is the most evolved and finished 
achievement of Central Indian building-style 
and one of the sublimest creations of Indian 
temple architecture. It is decorated with 
graded and ascending series of smaller 
replicas of itself totalling 85, the grand Sikhara 
of the temple is an intricately ornamented pile, 
somewhat restless in movement but unified n 
theme and design. Of all the Khajard: 
temples, it has the loftiest base with severa 
elegantly chiselled mouldings, which Dus 
two rows of processional friezes teeming y 
elephants and horses, warriors and hun 
acrobats and musicians, dancers 5 
devotees, and eroatic couples. The sculpti" 
on three registers of its wall represent * 
animated array of gods and goddes?" 
couples and nymphs on projections: 


ters: 
and 


The 





- the Early Medieval Period 
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on this temple are conspicuously 
ender and show the richest variety 


pes in lively, often violently agitated 


sculptures 
rall and sl 
é : h-t } 
of nymp d 

«mres. 
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A beautiful variant of Nagara style is found 


n Rajputana and Gujarat. It is characterised 
by a free use of columns, carved with all 
imaginable richness, strut brackets, and 
exquisite marble sealings with cusped 
endants. The climax of the medieval 
architecture of the Rajasthan and Gujarat style 
was reached in the two Jaina Temples at Mount 
Abu. These two temples are known as 
Vimalavasahi (1031) and Luna Vasahi (1230). 
These two temples Jah were built respectively 
by Vastupala and Teapala, the two ministers 
of the later Solanki rulers of Gujarat.) The 
Vimala Vasahi is dedicated to Adinatha. It 
shows a lately added entrance hall and a 
rectangular pavilion showing portraits, 
sculptures mounted on elephants. Prithvipala, 
a descendant of Vimala added the magnificent 
assembly hall in c. 1150. 

The hall has lavishly ornamented pillars 
surmounted by attic sections, with multicusped 
tarana-arches in between. The architaves are 
heavily ornamented and support a ceiling of 
ten diminishing rings loaded with bewaldering 
wealth of carvings of which the most 
Impressive are the 16 figures of the Vidya- 
devis and the magnificently designed central 
pendant. The rings are further decorated with 
Iriezes of elephants, goddesses, dancers and 
musicians, horseriders and female dancers, 
alternating with cusped and coffered courses. 
The ceilings and the architraves of the lateral 
bays of the assembly hall are lavishly 
embellished with carvings including narrative 
and mythological reliefs." 

-o CADIT of Luna Vasahi, built ae 
de S later, illustrates further wc 
T suns accompanied by a n 
DM jon of decoration. Its ceiling is slight) 

er in diameter but is carried equally 
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lavishly and culminates in a larger and more 
delicately ornamented central pendant, 
revealing the finest filigree work in metal. 

| hese temples constitute marvels of stone 
chiselling and with their minutely carved door- 
frames, niches, pillars, architraves and 
ceilings excel the rest of the ornamented 
temples of India. Lavish ornamentation was 
carried here to an extreme without any regard 
being paid to the structural propriety or 
proportion, !® 


Dravida Style 


South India carried on the classical 
tradition of Dravida style as transmitted by 
the Pallava dynasty of rulers to the Cholas of 
Gangai-Konda Cholapuram (A.D. 850-1100) 
and the Pandyas of Madura (C. A.D. 1100- 
1300). The two common characteristics of the 
Dróvida style were that the temples of this 
style had more than 4 sides in the sanctum 
and, the tower (Vimána) of these temples was 
pyramidal. It consisted of multiplication of 
storey after storey, each a replica of the 
sanctum cella and slightly reduced in extent 
than the one below, ending in a domical 
member, technically known as the stüpi or 
stupikà as the crowning element.! 

We shall now give a breif description of 
the most important temples built by the Pallava 
rulers. The Shore temple of Mahabalipuram 
is a complex of 3 shrines with accessory 
Mandapas, Prakara-enclosures and Gopura- 
entrances. Of the three, the larger Vimana 
facing the sea on the east and the smaller 
Vimana at its rear facing the village in the 
west, are both dedicated to Siva and have 
wedged in between them a rectangular 
Mandapa shrine without a superstructure. This 
is built over a previously existing recumbent 
Visnu carved on a low rocky out-crop.!? This 
nple was built by Rajasimha. Though the 


temp 
he walls of this temple-complex 


sculptures On t 
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are much eroded by the moist and saline winds 
from the sea, the architectural proportions and 
make-up, and the natural setting on the sea 
make the temple one of the finest monuments 
in India. Besides the usual rearing lion-based 
pilasters, the larger Vimána shows on its own 
walls and those of its prakara, other types 
which have the elephant, ram, naga, nagadeva, 
and bhüta forms for their bases.!? 

The Kaila$anatha temple complex at 
Kanchi as a joint venture of Rajasimha and 
his son Mahendra III. The main Vimana facing 
east is four storeyed, and is essentially a 
Square structure upto the griva, which, and 
the sikhara above, are octagonol. The aditala 
is double-walled and its moulded base is 
prominently offset on all the four sides and 
four corners-for they carry over them smaller 
shrines with cella in them, abutting on and 
incorporated with the outer wall of the main 
aditala.?° 

The main sanctum has a large fluted, 
sixteen-faceted, polished, basalt lmga with an 
immense circular linga-pitha occupying almost 
the entire floor of the sanctum. On the rear 
wall, in a special niche, is carved the usual 
Somaskanda-panel, with Siva and Uma seated 
with little Skanda on Uma’s lap and Brahma 
and Visnu standing behind on either side?! 
The third storey has again a hàra of kütas and 
salas above, and the fourth carries four Nandis 
on the four corners at its top. There is a 
detached multipillared oblong mandapa in 
front, longer on its north-south axis and with 
its containing pilasters Vyàla based, while on 
the west are of the plainer type. The whole is 
surrounded by a prakara with a gap in the 
middle of its east side and enclosing an open 
court all round.?? 

In the composition of the Kailasanatha 
temple we have the first example of the unified 
design of a temple complex with many 

adjuncts that characterised the ful] fledged 
Dravida temple. Apart from the Vimana, the 
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pillared hall or Mandapa, an invariay, 
accompaniment of the Dravido temple s 
placed in front of the sanctum; originally X : 
separate building but later joined together b. 
a intermediate hall forming the antarala 23 

Vaikunitha Perumal temple at Kanchi buil 
by Nandiverman Pallava-malla (731-796 A.D.) 
and dedicated to Visnu, is another Pallava 
temple of the larger variety and built in sand 
stone with an admixture of granite in the 
and bottom courses of its adhisthàna. It has à 
square four storeyed main Vimana with al] the 
talas except the topmost, containing the Super- 
posed Garbha-Grhas, to enshrine the three 
forms of Visnu, standing, Sitting and 
reclining.*! In addition to the numerous divine 
structures on the vimana and ardha-mandapa 
and contemporary inscriptions, the most 
interesting part of this temple is the series of 
panelled sculptures narrating the history of the 
Pallavas from their legendary ancestors down 
to the time of Nandi Varman II Pallavamalla, 
the builder of the temple, a unique feature 
rarely met with elsewhere.” 

The most interesting monument in 
Sravanabelgola is the temple of 
Gommatesvara colossus, 17.5 meters high, 
carved in the round out of a standing the clock 
on top of the Indragiri hill. This was the work 
of Chamundaraya, the minister of Ganga 
Rachamalla (974-84 A.D.). It is a free standing 
image of fine proportions and of polished 
granite. The base of the colossus is surrounded 
by a malikà of granite built by Ganga raya: 
the minister of Hoysalavisnu Vardhana (1110- 
57 A.D.) and the mandapa the lower patt ol 
the colossus from behind was built by another 
minister, Baladeva, in the 19th century.?? 


top 


Chola Temples 


Temple building received great jupes 
from the conquests and the genius of Me ? 
I and his son Rajendra. The maturity of Cho" 
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pitecture found expression in the two 
D € Í ; AW elei; Ro 1 E ` " 
a" aent temples of Tanjore completed 


; gønifice 
1009 A.D. and another temple at Gangaji 


konda i 
of Tanjore 19 } d 
ments of the time of Rajaraja. The 


and the tallest of all Indian temples, it 
is a master peice, constituting the high-water 
mark of South Indian architecture. The Vimana 
the ardha-mandapa, the maha-mandapa and 
the large nandi pavilion in front are all aligned 
in the centre of a spacious walled enclosure, 
500 feet by 950 feet, with a gopura, gateway in 
front on the east. On the inner side of the high 
enclosing wall runs a pileared corridor 
connecting together a number of sub-shrines 
raised at the cardinal points and at intervals 
along the four sides. A second Gopura in front 
of the first forms the gateway of a second and 
outer enclosure.*/ 

The main feature of the whole scheme 1s 
the grand Vimana towering to a height of nearly 
200 feet over the garbhagrha in the west and 
dominating everything in its vicinity. Its great 
dignity is due to the simplicity of its parts-the 
square vertical base, the tall tapering body 
and overall the graceful domical finial. The 
vertical base is a square with sides 82 feet 
long rising perpendicularly to a height of 50 
feet. Above it is the pyramidal body mounting 
up in 13 diminishing tiers, the width at the 
pex being equal to one-third of its base. On 
the Square platform thus formed stands the 
Cupola the inward curve of its neck producing 
2 pleasing break in the otherwise rigid outlines 
9f the composition, while the bulbous dome 
TUE S a light but substantial D ris 
T qm ^ ie : err. edel two 
Sog. cl portion is divide Mer 

a y a messive cornice, cs y 
al feature of the Vimàna.^ 
dues tale is a 45-foot square paei 
e sircumam bulatory passage - : 
nd it. The inner walls of this passa 
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contain fine frescoes coeval with the temple 
ewa by later tempera work of the 

ave S of Tanjore. The cella enshrines 
an enormous lingam originally called 
Rajarajesvara and now known as Brhadisvara. 
Its height with its pedestal occupies the space 
of both the storeys. 

In front of the cella is a transept reached 
by flights of steps on the south and north, and 
the walls of the garbhagrha and ardha- 
mandapa on either side are adorned with 
pilasters and large niches, the same as on the 
outer walls of the shrine. The entrance to the 
shrine-chamber is guarded by two dvarapalas 
in niches. The roof of the transept is supported 
by two rows of four piers each. In front of the 
transept is the ardha-mandapa on the same 
plinth with the same type of pilasters and 
niches. Then comes the maha-mandapa with 
rows of pillars along the middle aisle on either 
side.?" 

The whole temple from the heavily 
moulded parts of its high basement to its finial 
is a magnificent example of solidity combined 
with proportion and grace of form." 

The temple of Gangai-konda Cholapuram, 
the creation of Rajaraja's son, Rajendra, was 
evidently meant to excel its predecessor in 
every way. It was built about 1030 A.D. and is 
in the same style as the temple of Tanjore. 
The greatest elaboration in its appearance 
attests the more affluent state of Chola empire 
under Rajendra. This temple is larger in plan, 
though not in height. Its Vimàna is 100 feet 
square at the base and 186 feet high. The 
temple occupies the middle of an immense 
wall enclosure. It forms a large rectangle 540 
feet long and 110 feet wide. It is designed for 
defensive purposes, as may be seen from a 
substantial bastion at the south-east angle and 
a smaller one on the west. The main entrance 
is on the east, next to which is the maha 
mandapa, a rather low building 175 feet by 95 
feet with over 150 pillars of ordinary design. 
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Between the maha-mandap and the sanctuary 
is a transept with doorways to the north and 
south. As in Tanjore there are in the transept 
two rows of massive square piers eight in all.?! 

The Vimána has the same construction as 
in Tanjore but the number of tiers making up 
the pyramidal body is only eight against 
thirteen in Tanjore. The most important 
difference lies in the introduction of curves in 
the place of strong straight lines of Tanjore 
Vimana. The pyramidal body us slightly 
concave in its outline at its angles while the 
sides are curved to produce a somewhat 
convex outline. These curves enrich the beauty 
of form of the Vimana though they detract from 
its stateliness and power. 

The scheme of decoration and sculpture 
on the outside of the walls is also the same as 
in Tanjore, but the style is more ornate.?? 


Vesara Style 


The Chalukyan style cannot be said to have 

an independent origin of its own but it 

represents an outgrowth of earlier Dravidian 

style, so modified in its development by the 

western temple-builders as to have attained a 

separate style in their hands. The genesis of 

the development may be traced back to the 

days of early Chalukyan kings in the 7th and 

Sth centuries A.D.? The temple at Aihole 

known as Ladh. Khan (450 A.D.) is a low. 

Flat-roofed building 50 feet square with a small 

square cella and a porch set on the roof at a 

later date and forming an independent shrine 

of the Sun. The temple does not show any 
architectural beauty because the builder failed 
to have the right proportions in constructing 
it. The Durga temple perhaps of the 6th century 
shows better architectural experiment; it seeks 
to adopt the Buddhist Chaitya to a 
Brahamanical temple.*4 There are ten temples 
at Pattadakal. Of these four are in the northern 
style (Nàgara) and six in the southern 
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(Dravida). Among the temples of Nagara s 
the temple of Papanatha (c. 660 A.D.) i 
the first attempt to combine northern and 
southern features in one temple but was ng 
quite successful. Of the Dravida styles Mention 
may be made of 2 temples, Sangameśvarą ( 
725 A.D.) and Virüpáksa (c. 740 A.D). jur 
vastly improved design of the Virüpáksa temple 
shows that most likely the workmen who built 
it were brought from Kanchipuram who had 
built the Kailasanatha temple of the Pallavas.% 
The temple shows bold beauty in appearance 
which is best seen in the interiors, The 
heaviness of the stone work is relieved by an 
increase in the amount and quality of the 
sculpture. In the words of Brown ‘the Sculpture 
flows into the architecture in a continuous yet 
disciplined stream'. The Sangames(Yara 
temple is very much in the same style but has 
an open mandapa.? 

Ihe next notable step in the formation of 
Chalukyan style is:supplied by the Jain temple 
at Lakkundi. In this temple coarse-grained 
sand-stone was not used but fine grained black 
chloritic schist stone was used. The size of 
the masonry courses is much reduced. The 
change continued in the later temples. It 
enabled the artists to treat the surfaces in 
greater details and ornament, and the 
tendency henceforth is towards a rich and 
florid expression which lends a distinctive 
character to the style. 

In the 12th century A.D. the style reaches 
its maturity and supreme expression. One ol 
the most significant temples that illustrate? 
the style at its best is that of Kasivi$ve$vara a: 
Lakkundi (later half of the 12th century). It j 
a double-shrined temple, the second shri 
facing the principal complex axially on us 
east. From the base to the top the entre 
exterior surface is encrusted with "© 
ornamental detail, bold in design a 
exuberant in expression. The deep and cri5P 
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rich 
e and refined. The temple of Kaéi- 
isvesvara has been regarded as one of the 
E eminent productions of decorative 
architecture.” An equally effective production 
expressive of high water mark of Chalukyan 
syle may be seen 1m the temple of Mahadeva 
^i [tag] in the Hyderabad state built in A.D. 


| as well as varied, is far more 
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delicat 
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The Chalukyan style reaches its highest 
development and the peak of plastic 
ornamentation under the Hoysalas of 
Dvàrasamudra. The scheme of Hoysala temple 
is on the whole similar to that of the Chalukyan. 
Multiple shrines grouped round a central 
mandapa constitute a favourite composition 
in the Hoysala modes and with this the 
Chalukyan temple is also familiar. What the 
Hoysala builders did was to elaborate the 
design to the extreme, as a part from double 
and triple-shrined compositions, there may be 
seen also quadruple and even quintuple-shrined 
temples. For the sanctuaries the Hoysala 
builders preferred stellate plans and of this 
the Dodda Bassapa temple at Dambal in the 
Chalukyan style furnishes a notable instance." 
^ study of typical features of Hoysala temple 
leaves no doubt as to its being an offshoot of 
the Chalukyan temple.*! 

The Hoysalesgvara temple was a grand 
eg eon but much of its architectural 
ene has been impaired by the total 
Vibe of the superstructure which E 
EH Seni been completed. It 1s usually 
| to the middle of the 12th century 
the nt oa to be a little later i.e. the end 
temple mou) A.D. In the Hoysalesvara 
mension cre are two temples of Se 
Geen s situated side by side and ees 

etum ae by their adjoining transepts. Eac 

of a stellate plan and the attached 
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mandapa has recessed sides, the two being 
skilfully joined by a substantial buttress on 
either side. The entire scheme is raised over 
a wide terrace closely following the 
indentations of the elaborate plan above. The 
pavilion in front of the southern sanctuary is a 
more ambitious and elaborate structure. 

The effect of the interior with closely set 
pillars of overwrought detail is one of 
congestion. But the exterior elevation has 
certain redeeming features in spite of the 
exuberance of plastic treatment. As Percy 
Brown says, “An unending wealth of relief work 
was distributed over the exterior surface of 
the temple, but it is the incredible intricacy 
with which each detail of this extensive 
conception was treated that is overwhelming, 
filling the spectator with astonishment. The 
temple of Halabid is the supreme climax of 
Indian architecture in its most prodigal plastic 
manifestations.” 


Rock-cut Architecture 


A group of four pillared rock cut halls at 
Badami, three of them Hindu and one Jaina, 
are all of the same type, each comprising a 
pillared verandah, a columned hall and a small 
square cella cut deep into the rock. One of 
these is a Vaisnava cave dated 578 A.D. The 
workmanship in these caves is marked by a 
high degree of technical excellence. One 
noteworthy feature is the running frieze of 
ganas in various amusing postures carved in 
relief on each plinth. 

Progress in the erection of structural 
temples did not mean the cessation of rock- 
architecture, which continued to flourish till 
the end of the ninth century. Its final 
manifestation occured in three localities, 
namely Ellora, The islands of Elephanta and 
Salsette near Bombay and the Pallava kingdom 
in the far South. At Ellora, the Brahamanical 
group contains sixteen temples. They fall into 
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three or four types. The simplest is sull much 
under the influence of Buddhist vihara and is 
just a pillared portico with a cella beyond. The 
second type was similar to the first except for 
the passage round the cella. In the third type, 
the shrine stands in the centre of a cruciform 
hall having more than one entrance to it. The 
culmination of this architecture came in the 
monolithic temple of Kaila$a which stands in 
a class by itself and in which an entire 
structural temple in all its detail is carved out 
of the living rock.*^ 
Of the first type, the Dasavatara is the 
largest and best example. Both the Ravana- 
ka-Khai and Rame$vara of the second type 
are simple in their plans. The Dumar lena is 
the only example of the third type at Ellora. It 
has three separate entrances, one at the front 
and one on each wing. It is much larger than 
the previous types in its area and the scale of 
parts, and the light entering the temple from 
three different directions makes the interior 
much more impressive than in the other types. 
The central feature of the Jena is a massive 
shrine guarded by huge dvarapdlas by the sides 
of each of its four doorways, reached by flights 
of steps. 
The second example of the third type is 
on the island of Elephanta near Mumbai. It 
resembles the Dumar lena in many ways but 
is somewhat smaller. But the Elephanta temple 
is better than all others of its kind in its 
sculptures, particularly those on the back walls. 
The panel on the left contains a representation 
of ardhanari (the hermaphrodite form of Siva 
and Parvati). In the central recess is the 
famous colossal three headed bust long called 
Trimurti but in reality it is a representation of 
MaheSa. Of this magnificent sculpture 
Crousset remarks, “The three countenances 
of the one being are here harmonised without 
a trace of effort. There are few material 
representations of the divine principle at once 
as powerful and as well balanced as this in 
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the art of the whole world. Nay, more, he 
have undoubtedly the grandest represen 
of the pantheist God ever made by the 
man. ”4° 

A third example of this type is the temple 
of Jogeśvarī (c. 800 A.D.) in Salsette. It is 
larger than the other temples of this type 
measuring 250 feet in a straight line, but has 
no other remarkable feature about it.49 

The Kailasanatha temple at Ellora js 4 
complete monolithic structural temple. It was 
excavated under the Rashtrakuta king Krishna 
I. In its general plan, it bears a certain 
resemblance to the Virupaksa temple at 
Pattadakal though it is more than twice its 
size. The temple has 4 parts—the main body, 
the entrance gateway, a Nandi shrine in 
between and clusters round the courtyard. The 
entrance to the temple is on the west, and its 
main body measures roughly 150 feet by 100 
feet with projection at intervals throughout the 
height of the structure. The lofty and 
substantial plinth 25 feet in height is marked 
by heavy mouldings, above and below; while 
the central phase is taken up by magnificent 
series of elephants and lions seeming t0 
support the structure.?? 

Also at Ellora are five Jaina excavations, 
all probably of the ninth century, but only 9 of 
them notable. One is a copy of Kailasa, about 
a fourth of its size, and is known as Chote 
Kailaga. The other two—Indrasabha am 
Jagannathasabha—are both two storeyed. 
Indrasabha is the larger and finer. The 
sculptures in its upper storey, as well as 1t 
frontage comprising 3 sides of a quadrangle 
elaborately carved into a facade, with two 
storeys are remarkable features.?! 
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Pallava Rock Architecture 


In the far south, the Pallavas bridg 
transition from rock-cut architecty i 
structural stone temples. Mahendra Varm 
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d in the construction of temple without 

-e of bricks, timber, metal or mortar. He 
us p number of rock-cut mandapas. They 
puilt eh le pillared halls with one or more 
Ton into the back wall. The main feature 
cae front facade is a row of pillars each 7 
eet high, the shaft being square in section 
with a 2 foot side above and below and the 
corners chamfered in the middle third to give 
an octagonal section. A heavy bracket provides 
the capital. In the earliest examples at 
Mandagappatu and Trichinopoly, there is no 
cornice above the pillars, but later roll 
moulding was added as at Pallavaram. In still 
later examples, e.g. at Mogalrajapuram, the 
roll cornice carries at intervals a new ornament 
known as the Kudu, which is really a much 
reduced version of the Buddhist chaitya 
windows.?* 

Mahendra I also built a rock-cut temple of 
Anantasayana at Undavalli (Guntur distrit) and 
the series at Bhairavakonda (North Arcot 
District) towards the end of his reign. In these 
temples at Undavalli, Mahendra attempted to 
copy a Buddhist vihára. It consists of four 
storeys of pillared mandapas set one above 
the other and rising to a height of 50 feet. But, 
is in the elaboration of the pillars of Bhairava 
konda that the beginnings of a district Pallava 
order’ can be traced and the figure of a lion 
5 Introduced and combined with the pillar in 
É lower portion and another in the capital.?? 
Nes or Narsimha Varman I, 
Miss i uilt the rock-cut mandapas = 
he | (Mahabalipuram). He ee : 
fee high j: As from a large granite oe 
south i = af mile in length from north to 
‘hopether + quarter of a mile wide. There ex 
syle or c mandapas of the mahama a 
Mamallapura n sides on the main hill js 

gres. Na Al of them exhibit muc 
Mahen is rom the simple style of the 
Y lese t B though they still retain more 
same general character and 
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Proportions as before. Generally speaking, the 
dimensions of these 
25 feet wide, 15-90 fe 
cella) 


mandapas are—facade 
: et high, depth (including 
25 feet, pillars 9 feet high, sides 1-2 
feet at their widest, cellas rectangular, each 
side 5-10 feet. The pillars are the main 
features, The roll cornice above them in front 
IS decorated with kudus. Above the cornice is 
a parapet formed of miniature shrines 
alternately long and short. In the interior, 
pilasters and mouldings on the walls supply a 
suitable frame for these sculptural figures of 
mythological subjects. Some of the more 
developed figures, like those on the exterior 
of the Mahishasura mandapa and in the facade 
of the varaha mandapa, look singularly 
graceful. But the two inner columns of the 
former, both lion pillars, are the best of the 
whole lot. The fluting and bands of their shafts; 
the graceful necking, the beautiful melon 
capitals and the lotus formed above, with the 
wide abacus, combine very well to produce 
the typical Pallava order.°! 

Narsimha Varman also built monolithic 
rathas popularly called the seven pagodas. 
None of their interiors is finished and they do 
not seem to have been ever used. There are 
eight of them all together. The southern group 
called after the names of Draupadi, Arjuna, 
Bhima, Dharmaraja and Sahadeva, and three 
others in the north and north-west called 
Ganesa, Pidari and Valaiyan-kuttai. The rathas 
are only of moderate size, none of them being 
more than 42 feet long, 35 feet broad or 40 
feet high. The Draupadi ratha is merely a cell, 
a copy of a thatched structure with its base 
supported by animal figures, a lion alternating 
with an elephant. All the other rathas are 
copies of the vihara or the chaitya. The vihara 
type is pyramidal in shape and the dog 
is a good example of the style. It is a sma 
square hall in the centre with pillared 


verandahs below and a pyramidal sikhara 
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above. Its plinth has many strong mouldings 
and its porticos with lion pillars greatly 
improve the appearance. According to Percy 
Brown, “This type of design is not only an 
effective production in itself, but it is a store- 
house of pleasing forms and motifs besides 
being replete with potentialities.” 

The Bhima, Sahadeva and GaneSa rathas 
are of the chaitya type, oblong in plan with two 
or more storeys and barrel roofs with gable 
ends. The Sahadeva is apsidal. The Ganesa 
is entered through a pillared portico on its 
long side. The oblong plan, diminishing storeys 
and barrel roofs with pinnacles and gable ends 
of these rathas may well have suggested the 
design of the later gopuras (entrance towers 
of temples). All these rathas were most 
probably Saiva in character and the figured 
sculputure on all of them is of the same high 
quality as in the mandapas. Men and gods are 
sculptured in the most graceful forms and the 
animal structure is superb. Deities have four 
arms, dvarapalas only two.°® 


Sculpture 


From about the third century B.C. to about 
the seventh century A.D., Indian art admits, 
despite local variations due to local tastes and 
visions, of a common denominator at each 
different stage of evolution and fulfilment. 
Towards the end of the seventh and beginning 
of the eight century A.D. the regional spirit 
gradually asserts itself. The classical tradition 
of an all-India art lingers for one or two 
centuries, but the regional spirit gets the better 
of the Indian. 

Plasticity of the fully-rounded and modelled 
form had been the most significant 
characteristic of classical Indian structure. A 
movement now starts towards summarising the 

rounded volume in the direction of flat-surface 
and linear angles. Swelling and smooth round 
lines develop sharp edges; compositions tend 
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to become linearised with emphasis On sharp 
angles, horizontals, verticals, and diagonal, 
and curves that have so long been CONVEX tury 
into the concave.’ This new conception of form 
had far-reaching results in scupture. How they 
ete registered through the ages will bi 
evident from a consideration of west-Indian 
and Rajput scuptures of the tenth-twelfth 
centuries.?® 

This medieval trend was not valid for the 
whole of India, nor was its impressioy 
registered everywhere at the same time. It was 
most visible in western India namely Gujarat. 
Rajputana, central India and certain 
Himalayan tracts. Other regions of India, 
mainly eastern India, Deccan, the far-south, 
remained more or less untouched by this 
conception and draw in the main from the rich 
heritage of the classical traditions.” 

The pivot of early medieval structure is 
the human figure, both male and female in 
the form of gods and goddesses and their 
attendants. The value of the image during the 
Gupta and post-Gupta periods does not lie 
simply in its being and intermediate symbol 
to help realising an ultimate object; it i5 
realisation itself, both artistically and 
spiritually and since it is so, the value 55 
connected with artistic quality as well. What 
was thus born, from within the creative genus 
came now to be fashioned in strict accordance 
with the minute regulations laid down in us 
canonical texts. The cult-image was mainl) 
conceived as an object to be used by ule 
devotee to help concentrating his mind fo! 
realisation of an ultimate object outside us 
image itself.°° The majority of the cultimag" 

cially 
that were meant to be worshipped, espe 2 
those that were popular and hence ™ E 
demand, namely, Visnu, Surya, om 
Maheśvara, Buddha etc., therefor 
attain a very high degree of artistic exce T 
Since the cultimages of early medieva 
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round, ; 
terms of the surface as well as of the vertical 
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plane. In seated and standing figures, the 
vertical direction 1s obvious, but even in 
reclining images, the emphasis on the 
verticality is more than on the horizontal rest.®2 
The non-iconic figure sculptures relate 
themselves to a large variety of motifs and 
subjects. There are narrative reliefs, legendary 
illustrations, historical or semi-historica] 
scenes, music and dance scenes, mithuna 
couples in a variety of poses and attitudes, 
toilet scenes, domestic scenes and scenes of 
daily life, array of warriors and animals, 
drummers, flute-players, etc. and women and 
trees among many other motifs.9? These 
hgures just exist on the walls of the temples 
without any effort and have to be accepted as 
granted as it were. Despite gaiety and 
movement of the subjects, clever display of 
light and shade in the reliefs, variety of poses 
and attitudes in front, profile, and more 
frequently, three-quarter views agitated, 
“vous, Sensuous, there is no evidence of the 
dynamic urge of the stone itself to blossom 
"0 Such forms. The centuries of dynamic 
coming of form from unformed depths have 
an By the beginning of the 
Cae ee all reserves of experience 
dca Ras completely been drawn upon. 
KP aa cue witnesses complete 
to Meticulous q Indian creativeness. oe 
ne etails, elaboration of essentia S 

n Tom ntials alike, over-ornamentation, 
led to (Saas of basic creative principles 
and Perfectio of mechanical grace, elegance 
Of the Ban n, and exhibited superb mastery 
itself. But the end of Indian 
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Creativ 7 i 
Cativeness was already drawing near when 


Islam finally swept it away, 


l. Eastern India (Bihar and Bengal) 


Eastern India, comprising Bihar and 


Bengal (also Mayurbhanj and to a great extent, 
Orissa), Carries on, almost uninterruptedly and 
without any intrusion of the medieval trend, 
the classical tradition of vision and experience 
as well as of form, albeit much thinned and 
superficia].56 

The Asta-dhatu (made of eight metals), 
images of Nalanda and Kurkihar mark the 
creative climax of ninth century plastic vision 
and idiom. Sturdily conceived, the 
physiognomical mass is modelled with a soft 
pliability and the facial expression is one of 
tender affection and allurement.9? The end of 
the tenth and the beginning of the eleventh 
centuries transformed the vigour and strength 
of bodily form into one of conscious 
gracefulness and elegant mannerisms.® In the 
twelfth century, the slender body-type and the 
formal treatment of the preceding century are 
retained but the modelling becomes petrified. 
The sensitiveness of the facial expression 
disappears and is replaced by a serious 
heaviness, the legs become almost column- 
like without any elasticity.? Thus, the four and 
a half centuries of the rich eastern school of 
Bihar and Bengal are characterised by high 
technical accomplishment and a kind of 
mechanical grace and elegance. The outlines 
are sharp and clear and the modelling is 
almost metallic. The school sent its 
reverberations to Kashmir, Nepal, Tibet and 
a few sub-Himalayan tracts in the north; nearer 
home to Mayurbhanj, and beyond the seas to 
Burma, Siam, Java, Sumatra and Ceylon. The 
more important centres of this school were 
Nalanda, Kurkihàr, Bodh-Gaya, Rajagriha and 
Champa in Bihar; Rajshahi, Sen us and 
Bogra in north Bengal, and Dacca, Tippera 
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and Sylhet—all in East Bengal (now in 
Bangladesh). 


2. Orissa 


As in Bihar and Bengal, so in Orissa, the 
flow of Gupta classical tide persists with 
consistent vigour. The soft and mallow lines 
and curves, and full, but delicate, and subtle 
plasticity of volume continue in subdued vigour 
till they are replaced by flowing, but firm 
sinuous lines, quicker flexions and tough, firm, 
round modelling of a sturdier plastic volume, 
elements that presumably were the gifts of a 
new vision; a new ideal other than that of the 
bygone age.?! 

From the specimens collected so far, and 
from the extensive ruins strewn all over and 
around Lalitagiri, Udayagiri and Ratnagiri 
(Cuttack District), it is clear that in the 
seventh and eighth centuries, the locality was 
an important Buddhist centre that encouraged 
and patronised the art of sculpture. Slightly 
later i.e. ninth century, sculptures from 
Udayagiri and Ratnagiri are heavier in 
appearance and treatment, though yet 
generously graceful in the slight abhanga and 
tribhanga attitudes. But they lack the subtle 
delicacy and spiritual grace of contemporary 
Nalanda work. 

Typically Orissan Sculpture art can best 
be viewed and studied at centres like 
Bhuvane$vara, Baudh, Puri and Konarak. 
Together, they cover a period of five centuries, 
from the eight to the thirteenth. The figure 
sculptures constitute an essential part of the 
temple-surface and can be understood only 
in that context. As Kramrisch Says, 
‘architecture in Orissa is but Sculpture on a 
gigantic scale,’73 

Unless they are meant to be dignifiedly 
static, also perhaps somewhat mechanical, as 

the Surya images of Konarak, even the cult- 
images despite iconographic regulations of a 
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rigid order, are informed by a dynamic y 
and monumentality of compositio; 
largeness of form and bearing, effect 
are directly due to an amplitude of movema, 
and dignified modelling. These qualities ie 
seen at their best in the large-size images i 
Kartikeya, Ganesa and Mahisasuramardin; in 
the exterior niches of the Lingaraja temple, 

The non-icononic figure sculptures, which 
are more numerous at Bhuvaneśvara, Puri and 
Konarak, have all these qualities anq Some 
other besides. They are further characterised 
by a delightful abandon of feeling, emotion 
and action and an almost innocent but ecstatic 
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joy of living, a rich luxuriousness of appearance 


and intense love for the human body and all 
that this body is capable of yielding in terms 
of life-experience.” 


3. Ganga-Yamuna Valley 


Specimes of sculpture belonging to the 
ninth to twelfth century are extremely rare. 
This is mainly due to the devastation wrought 
by Muslim iconoclasts. From a small 
Mathura Visnu relief (end of the tenth or 
beginning of the eleventh century) and a few 
broken or damaged pieces from Mirzapur and 
Sarnath, it appears that the Ganga-Yamuna 
valley belonged to the common denominator 
of contemporary art of Bihar. Like the East 
Indian tradition, the Ganga-Yamuna valley 
remains throughout untouched by the medieval 
trends,” 


4. Central India 


Occupying geographically an intermediat 
position between the East and the West, Cent’ 
India-extending from the borders of Rajputana 
and Gujarat in the west to Allahabad 1n m 
east-holds an intermediate position orisi 
too, in the history of medieval sculpture. ^7 
products, from the tenth to thirteenth e 
turned out under the age is and patronag® 
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, Chandellas of Jejakabhukti and the 
ee of Dhara, reflect an admixture of 
E ihe East-Indian tradition of Bihar and 
both Aland that of Rajputana and Gujarat where 
DIS cual trends found their most congenial 
He x While Garhwa, Mahoba and Khajuraho 
ee the more important relics of the 
Chandellas, The Paramara tradition is stored 
4 Dhara and Mandor in Indore and Gwalior.7? 

Garhwa sculptures are characterised by 
race and charm of a still placid modelling, 
and of conscious flexions and movements of 
the body. But Chandella figure scuptures can 
be seen at their best on the walls of the 
Brahamanical and Jaina temples of Khajuraho 
in Bundelkhand. The temples of Khajuraho 
pulsate with human activity but the figures, 
including those of human beings and animals, 
do not belong to the temples themselves in the 
sense the Orissan figures do. They are fully 
and roundly modelled but for all practical 
purposes independent of the flat ground of the 
temple. The outlines are deep and sharp, but 
have not the ample sinuosity of the Orissan 
outlines, an evident consequence of the 
la grip into which Khajuraho found 
itself. 

Decorative ornamentation at Khajuraho 
shows an amalgum of classical and medieval 
sammar and composition existing side by 
‘ide, often in one relief, sometimes separately, 
ees integrated in one complete 

ern, 

s art was prolific In its sculptural 
i hoe did It even reach a high SE 
tasa Ju EUEETU The ME 
in the maah 2n B^ by Bhoja (C. AD cr 5) 
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pture at its best. 
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Cut, lone controlled by sharp outlines deeply 
“Sing, plastic mass, fully moulded, 
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is frankly reminiscent of the ‘classical’ volume, 
but the Sharp bends of joints of limbs, 
Particularly at the knee and elbow, of the main 
and subsidiary figures, and sharp facial 
profiles of the latter with their pointed noses 


and chins are clear manifestations of the 
specifically medieval trends 8! 


6. Rajputana 


Medieval Rajputana sculptures hail from 
Vasantgarh and Devangana (Sirohi State), 
Palta (Bikaner), Osia Dilwara (Mount Abu), 
Harshagiri (Jaipur), Chittor and Mandor. In 
point of style they range from full recognition 
of classical values side by side with 
acquiescence in medieval pressure to 
complete negation of the classical and full 
assertion of medieval.3? | 


7. Gujarat 


Gujarat has been one of the earliest targets 
of Muslim iconoclasm and throughout the late 
medieval period, she suffered from periodic 
devastations of her numerous shrines. Not 
much need be said about the medieval art of 
Gujarat, for what has been said about the 
contemporary art of Rajputana applies to a 
great extent to this western-most branch of 
medieval Indian sculpture.9? 


8. Punjab Hill States 


Chamba, Kangra, Kulu and Kumaon have 
preserved sculputres of images and decorative 
patterns in relief that originally formed part 
of temples.® The medieval factor makes itself 
felt in a number of inscribed metal images 
from Chamba. From these hill states, 
particularly from Chamba, have come down 
to us the biggest series of fountain stones cut 
into low flat reliefs showing abstract patterns 
and not so much icons. Indeed, such c 
of mere patterns in square and rectangular 
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panels with floral, vegetal and geometric 
designs and human and animal figures, IS 
unknown to the classical conception.™ But as 
Kramrisch says, “The earliest and simplest of 
these stones could be the ancestors of the 
roundels of Bharhut.” The floral and vegetal 
designs, undoubteldy of classical origin, are 
flattened but sharply incised and made to fit 
in with flat geometrical designs of square and 
diamond shapes equally flat and sharply 
incised.*® 


9. Kashmir, Tibet and Nepal 


Kashmir maintained its intimate 
association with Indian culture till she was 
overrun by the Muslims, and Nepal and Tibet 
maintain this association upto the present day. 
In medieval sculptures of 
contemporary East-Indian tradition stamps its 
strong impress, in form and treatment as well 
as in physiognomy.? 

Contemporary Tibetan art is best known 
by its metal images but it should be 
remembered that they are, for the most part, 
of Nepalese origin. The Tibetan metal images, 
even at their best, are qualitatively, at a lower 
level than those of Nepal. Stylistically, they 
too are inspired by and affiliated to the East- 
Indian tradition.?8 

Nepalese stone sculptures of the ninth to 
thirteenth centuries are rare. They belong 
frankly to the denominator of contemporary 
East-Indian art. What really counts are the 
metal images, generally of brass or copper, of 
very competent craftsmanship and of refined 
elegance and precision. These images have 
been turned out of workshops in considerable 

number in order to satisfy the demands of a 

growing Buddhist and Brahmanical laity. 

Stylistically they belong to the Pala tradition 

of eastern India but are often of superior 

craftsmanship.®9 


Kashmir, 
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10. Deccan 


About the end of the eighth century ai 
creative inspiration and effort in the Decca, 
sculptures had entered a stalemate atte 
ceaseless activity of every deep and abiding 
significance for about three centuries Yer 
temples were built and decorated With 
sculptures and images made for purposes o 
worship in Ittagi and Gadag in the Dharwar 
district as well as in Hyderabad under the 
aegis of the Western Chalukya of Kalyana and 
at Somnathpur, Belur, Helebid and Palampet, 
all in Mysore, under the aegis of the Hoysalas, 
This early medieval Deccan sculptural art js 
by no means poor in output, but certainly so in 
creative achievement and potentiality.” [n 
Western Chalukyan art, conceived, 
mechanically without any inner ‘elan’ ie. 
without any corresponding experience and the 
broad expansiveness is just in space to suit 
decorative purposes. The decorative and 
ornamental devices that frame or encase such 
compositions are evidences of intricate and 
skilled craftsmanship no doubt, but are often 
overcrowded and cumbersome and seem to 
hang heavily on the figure compositions as 
well,”! | 

The skill, richness and intricacy o! 
decorative devices and ornamentations reach 
their fullest abundance in the temple of 
Halebid. In the unfinished Hoysalesvar? 
temple at Halebid the unstinted labou 
expended in carving stone that is soft when 
quarried but hardens on exposure has clothed 
the entire building in an almost incredibly 
abundant parure. The long and ellabor : 
friezes of animals real and mythical, and : 
Scenes from the Ramayana and large pa 
of images and bracket figures carved M is 
and frequently in altogether round relief, * 
appear as of pressed on to the surface ® 
are almost suffocated by elaborate ER 
intricate, but stagnant and pondere 
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iamentatron. Despite gestures and 
vernents of vigorous action the composition 


absolutely uninformed by any inherent 
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is static. 
dynamism. ^ 


South India 


South India, on the other hand, carries on 
"e ‘classical’ tradition, as transmitted by the 
Pallava idiom in a purer form, sounder 
conviction and a more vital manner; and this 
is done through centuries save for slight and 
occasional intrusion by the medieval factor 
upto the end of the thirteenth century. The 
inheritance, artistic skill and creative urge of 
craftsmen exploited the patronage of the 
Cholas of Gangai-konda Cholapuram (c. AD. 
850-1100) and the Pandyas of Madura (c. AD. 
1100-1500). The main centres of Chola activity 
were Gangaikonda Cholapuram itself and 
Srinivasanalur; the Pandayan monuments are 
principally situated at — Srirangam, 
Chidambaram, Tiruvannamalai and 
Kumbakonam.?? 

The Chola sculptures of the tenth and 
eleventh centuries are endowed with a tought 
vitality and are modelled vigorously but leave 
the surface as if in a state of animated 
flexibility. Plastically thev have relation with 
contemporary Deccanese sculptures, but reach 
à much higher level which is maintained 
throughout successive centuries. Chola stone 
Sculptures reach the highest level of ‘classical’ 
form in am age when 'classical values 
"where else in India were rather at a very 
low leve], 94 The Brihadiévara temple at 
hs €, has all its walls above and below tne 

-€ adorned with ranges of pilasters 
ieee pi several ornamental de. ve 
ders t s wall space into a num se: 
middle 5 proportioned sompa acas d. 
d em compartment is pecupis 2 

aining a sculptured figure—subject 
nigh quality. In the tapering section in 
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horizontal lines of the diminishing tiers 


Intersect the vertical disposition of the 
Ornamental shrines and thus produce an 
architectural texture of great beauty. Lastly 
the rounded capola with its winged niches on 
all four sides relieves severity of the outline 
just where this is required.” The whoe temple 
from the heavily moulded parts of its high 
basement to the finial is a magnificent 
example of solidity combined with proportion 
and grace of form.’ In the temple of 
Gangaikonda Cholapuram the scheme of 
decoration and sculpture on the outside of the 
walls is the same as in Tanjore but the style is 
more ornate.’ 

Two series of South Indian metal images 
may be singled out for special mention : The 
Nataraja series and that of Saiva and Vaisnava 
saints. The Nataraja is the formal symbol, the 
visual image of the cosmic dance of Siva. In 
the most consummate realisation by the artists 
of profound symbolism of dance, there is a 
poise, rhythm, and balance that can only be 
compared with that of the Buddha images of 
Sarnath and the monumental MaheSa-mirti of 
Elephanta. But while the Buddha image 
symbolises the pure Being, the Nataraja 
symbolises the ‘Becoming’. Coomaraswamy 
puts it ‘Becoming’ connotes eternal flux which 
is in the dance itself, and yet, in the eyes of 
the artist and the devotee it is held as rest 
that is within the divinity himself even while 
dancing. This very difficult and profound 
symbolism has been nevertheless concretely 
visualised by a South Indian artist and 
interpreted in terms of line and plastic volume. 
While compositionally the movement of the 
dance is spread out in space dynamically, the 
linear movement itself is gracefully and 
steadily poised and balanced, and the plastic 
treatment of the volume shows no accent or 
tension at any given point. Dynamic movement 
or eternal flux is thus admirably integrated 
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with accentless, tensionless, inner rest and 


Li 
calmness.?? 


In the equally significant figures of Saiva 
and Vaisnava saints—also cult—images from 
the point of view of the artist and the devotees, 
and actually worshipped—the element of 
Bhakti supplies the creative urge that endows 
these figures with a charm unique in character. 
These mortal beings, bathed in humility and 
devotion and surrendered in body and soul to 
the one they held as Supreme Being, came to 
be regarded as sants in later times and inspire 
the same emotions of humility, devotion and 
surrender in the hearts and minds of 
multitudes who held them in respect and 
adoration. It is these emotions of a pure heart 
that are interpreted in contemporary plastic 
terms in suggestive and significant flexions 
and gestures and individualized expressions 
as reside in the eyes and the mouth and the 
general demeanour of the face. 


Painting 


Plasticity of the fully rounded and 
modelled form had been the most significant 
characterstic of the Indian painting till about 
the eighth century A.D. This is a quality which 
may legitimately be called ‘Classical’ and this 
vision and tradition we saw at their best at 
Ajanta Bagh and Badami. The most essential 
formal characteristics of this tradition are— 
(a) the modelling quality of the line that brings 
out in full the three-dimensional rounded 
volume of the mass as well as its plasticity; 
(b) the modelling quality of colour obtained 
by the employment of colour shades and 
colour-tones and by laying on high lights, 
wherever necessary to suggest different 
planes; (c) the quality of brush work which is 
always free and firm and aims at bold, sinuous 
and rounded flexibility, especially at the 

outlines, and (d) a flowing and mellow linear 
rhythm.!00 
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Under currents of this tradition Or jt 
continuity can for example be w à 
the paintings on the walls of Kailaga temple 
(eighth century A.D.) at Ellora in the Deco 
the Jaina shrine at Suttatnnavaga] (Seventh 
century A.D.), the Shrine at 
Tirumalaipuram (seventh century A.D), tlie 
Kaila$anatha temple at Kanchi (8th Century 
A.D.) and the Brihadisvara temple at Tanjore 
(11th century A.D.), all in South India, but 
more pronouncedly in the now well known MSS 
illustrations of Bihar and Bengal, Nepal and 
Tibet (11th-13th century A.D.).!°! 

Ihe essential characteristics of the 
medieval tradition are: (a) sharp, acute line 
without its modelling capacity, and also without 
the steady flow of the classical period. This 
line—quickly and sharply drawn—is the main 
exponent of the ‘medieval’ tradition; (b) sharp, 
jerky and pointed angles particularly sharp and 
pointed limbs when and where they form 
angles—for example, at the elbow and the 
shoulder—the sharp and peaked nose, the 
crescent lips with angles acutely turned 
upwards, the eyebrows and long wide swollen 
eyes projected sharply and pointedly beyond 
their actual extension; (c) jerky movements, 
in angles and curve of the body and its 
distended limbs that produce a nervous 
animation quite different from the composed 
energy and latent dynamism of the ‘classical 
tradition; (d) total absence of colour modelling 
and hence, also of plasticity, which results m 
an appearance of flatness of the volume of the 
contour that resides entirely on the surface 
(e) richness of variegated patterns, motifs an 
designs, all gathered and adopted to the gr 
of sharp curves, angles and points; and ( oe 
intense preference for designs and patte 
of decorations that are basically 9?" 
essentially geometrical and abstract F 
distinct from decorative designs and pau. 
of steadily moving, swaying and deeply ©” 
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characteristics of the medieval 
which we see in India were the 


fusion of 


Kusanas, | ; 
Asia). ^ Painung which is two dimensional 


offered much less resistance to the northern 
concepuon of forms than sculpture which is 
three dimensional. In the ninth century murals 
at Ellora we find these traits asserting 
themselves so emphatically and exuberantly 
as to indicate practice" Over sd 
considerable period of time. Here the gliding 
and modelling lines of Ajanta are replaced by 
sharp and thin lines, modulated curves by 
sharp and pointed angles, and rounded 
modelled surfaces by the coloured spaces. 
With Ellora however, the medieval tradition 
came to stay and steadily through centuries 
built up within the confines of India and also 
outside—in Burma, Siam and Java. For 
sometime after Ellora the tradition flowed as 
an under current but nevertheless influenced 
and transformed the classical tradition by 
helping the gradual and of the impact 
subsidence consistency of its modelling and 
diminution of its volume by sharpening the 
modelled and rounded line, and by the 
Mtroduction of certain geometric forms and 
motifs, This stage is reflected in the mural 
Paintings of the Jaina shrine at Sittannavasal 
and the first layer of paintings on the walls of 
the temple at Tirumalaipuram, both in the 
South. By about the eleventh century it begins 
9 Make itself felt in some of the miniatures 
of Eastern India (Nepal, Bihar and Bengal), 
PR the 12th to the 15th oe 
NDS IS Seen actively at WEE at au 
€S Spread all over India. 
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l. Ellora : (c. AD. 750-800) 


While Ajanta paintings afford a study in 
depth and solidity, and emphasise the diagonal 
direction of coming forward of the figures from 
the deep formless and emerging on the surface 
as forms, the paintings on the ceilings of the 
western porch of the Kailaésa temple at Ellora 
present a study in surface and are a simple 
statement of collateral existence on the plane. 
In the case of Ellora paintings, figures are not 
born of any impact of coming forth from 
depths; they are just visible and look as laid 
out weightlessly on or in between conglobulated 
cloud patterns, equally thin and shallow and 
hence weightiess. The figures themselves seem 
to float or swim or emerge or soar effortlessly 
and look as if all volume, heaviness and density 
have been pumped out of them and replaced 
by weightless vapour.'? The composition of 
these Ellora paintings is measured out in 
rectangular panels with thick flat borders; they 
have been conceived within given limits of 
frames that hold the paintings. Thus what was 
originally conceived as murals laid out on the 
limitless expanse of the walls was made to fit 
in within bordered rectangular panels, not only 
on the ceilings but on the walls as well, 106 

Two main varieties of stylistic forms are 
clearly discernible in these paintings of the 
Kailaga temple. The majority of the figures 
and movements belong to the ‘Classical’ 
tradition of the Ajanta.'°° The other form and 
stvlistic variety is to be seen in types of figures 
and clouds mainly linear in treatment and 
practically without any modelling of the plastic 
volume. Yet the classical tradition of modelling 
of the mass and the outlines as well as the 
illusion of the impact of coming forward from 
the depths is not ignored altogether but the 
paintings are caught by the ‘medieval’ grip 
that causes steady subsidence of the ‘classical’ 


values. 108 
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2. South India : (c. AD. 1100-1300) 


The Vijayalaya Chole$vara temple at 
Narttamalai seems to have been built originally 
in the ninth century. Subsequently it was struck 
by lightning, neccesitating extensive repairs 
presumably towards the end of the eleventh or 
beginning of the twelfth century. Stylistically, 
the figure of Mahakala is stereotyped, but its 
affinity with the slightly earlier painting of Siva 
as Tripurantaka in the Brhadisvara temple at 
Tanjore is unmistakable. Chola forms and 
physiognomy are apparent, and ‘classical 
values’ of full rounded volume are gratefully 
remembered, though with lessoned consistency 
of colour-modelling.! 

The paintings of Brhadisvara temple are 
tucked away under its 190 feet high vimana in 
a dark passage around the main cella of the 
temple. There are two layers of paintings on 
the walls, of which the upper layer is slowly 
peeling off exposing ‘the earlier one. The 
scenes representing Siva in his abode of 
Kailasa, with his saintly devotees, as Natraja 
and Tripurantaka, in the company of ganas, 
gondharvara, apsaras, and so on, are made 
on the walls in large and forceful compositions. 
Much of the ‘classical’ consistency and depth 
of colour application have somewhat 
evaporated, making the figures look flatter and 
thinner in the context of volume, nor are the 
figures compositionally connected in any 
inherent relationship.!!? But as in those of the 
Narttamalai, the ‘classical’ volume is still 
remembered and there is a conscious attempt 
at giving it as much value as possible with the 
help of broadly modelled lines, ample curves 
and colour tones. The two modes and visions 
‘classical’ and ‘medieval’, thus commingle in 
these paintings and, acting and reacting on 
each other, transform themselves. But on the 

whole, the south adheres more tenaciously to 
the former than adopt and integrate the 
latter.!!! Almost contemporary with the 
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Brhadesvara temple paintings are those 
first layer on the brick wall of the 
the second 
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chamber Storey of ds 
Laksmi$vara mandap at lirumalai. i 
whether the subject is human beings, demi. 
gods, animals or vegetation, the treatment js 
invariably flat and volumes are gathered on 
the surface; hardly anything is left of the body 
shaping, colour modelling of the classica] 
tradition. The medieval grip is evident in the 
sharp lines and angles, beak-like painted 


noses, up-line curves and flat treatment of 
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ornaments. 


5. Western India : (c. AD. 1100-1300) 


The Bhandaras (libraries) of the Jainas in 
western india were Important centres of 
artistic activity. All the Gujarati paintings are 
invariably MSS—illustrations in miniature, 
executed on palm-leaf and later on paper. The 
common denominator of these MSS paintings 
in miniatures is easily known by the sharp, 
pointed lines, flatly laid in thin or thick strokes, 
by the almost flat laying of colours in two— 
dimensional effect with but the slightest 
suggestion of the modelled plasticity, by the 
treatment of the eyes, nose and _ body-joints 
that are given an accentuated appearance and 
effect by an emphasis on sharp pointed angles 
and lines, by the flat treatment of all decorative 
and architectural devices, and no less by 
certain geometrical decorative designs that 
are typically northern.!!? Despite this common 
denominator, the long and rich series ol 
western Indian miniature painting shows 
varieties of style that merit consideration. To 
whatever class of common denominator these 
paintings belong and despite their pictorial 
and decorative quality, their glowing colour? 
of red, yellow, blue and gold, western bay 
miniature paintings is highly stylied a” 
conventional, cold and mechanical. They att 
intellectually conceived and despite then 
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emotional warmth in the general effect but 
„ally they are examples of perfect 
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4, Eastern India 
(Bengal. Bihar, Nepal and Tibet) 
Specimens of paintings in Eastern India 
upto the thirteenth century are illuminations 
on palm leaves and paper of MSS. The MSS 
illuminations are almost all of Vajrayana 
Buddhist inspirations, but the engraved 
drawings are all Brahmanical. Since there is 
hardly any appreciable major stylistic 
difference between the illuminations of Bihar 
and Bengal or Bengal and Nepal, they may be 
conveniently studied as belonging to one and 
the same school.!!? These east Indian 
miniature paintings are stylistically speaking 
painting equivalents of contemporary plastic 
art of the Palas and Senas, both in outer torm 
and inner meaning. The modelled mass is held 
by definite but sinuous lines, flowing steadily 
and modelled; the flowing curve of the contour 
of the body and the lower abdomen as well as 
the sensitivity of the finger curves are 
umistakable heritages of the ‘classical’ 
Wadition.''® East Indian manuscript— 
illuminations refer to the regnal years of the 
Pala kings but those from Nepal are invariably 
dated in the Nepalese era. These features are 
also evident in the MSS illuminations in the 
earlier ones (11th century A.D.). The line has 
a largeness, a simple vivacity, and some kind 
of an emotional quality. At this stage, Nepalese 
ee is but a component of cot ae 
"m = MSS painting. Sharp aS pe 
uides Ines and painted angles ma € ne ^ 
this A Not only do Nepalese pes 
m m throw aside the refine € 3 ee 
i a T and the continuous, = 
le eastern line, but compositiona y. 
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they bid goodbye to the continuous and 
sweeping rhythm of east Indian composition 
and adopt one that is clipped and divided in 
single units.! 
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QUESTIONS 
Mention the distinctive features of the Nagara stye 4. Mention the distinctive features of Dravida style 


and discuss how it developed under the Pallavas 
and Cholas describing the architecture of one 
temple of each dynasty. 

Mention the distinctive features of Vesara st 
discuss how it developed under the Chalukyas am 
the Hoysals describing the architecture of 0" 
temple of each dynasty. 


yle and 
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9. 


10. 


ly lieval Period 

nthe Eat ly Mec 

„cuss critically the development of rock-cut 
3 itecture under the Pallavas. 
a «s the chief trends in medieval sculpture 
"rich distinguish it from the classical sculpture. 
Wai are the drawbacks of medieval sculpture? 
Which regions of India were least affected by the 
medieval trend in sculpture and continued to follow 
the classical tradition. Give suitable examples in 
support of your answer. | p 
Discuss the features of the classical tradition in 


Xl. 


12. 


13, 
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Painting giving suitable examples in support of your 
answer. 

Discribe critically the essential characteristics of 
the medieval tradition in Indian painting. Give 
suitable examples in support of your answer. 
Describe critically the paintings of ‘Brhadigvara 
temple at Tanjore to bring out the drawbacks of 
these paintings. 

Discuss the main features of the miniature 
paintings of Gujarat. 


Chapter 24 
Art in the Sultanate Period (c. 1206-1550) 


e Mucin architecture was not completely 
Islamic. It has imbibed some characteristics 
of the architectures of central Asia, Iran, 
Afghanistan, Iraq, Egypt and central Africa 
before the Turks came to India. The two chief 
features of the Indo-Islamic architecture were 
simplicity and stiffness. Indian craftsmen laid 
great emphasis on joining the lines and angles 
in the correct way. They also decorated their 
buildings with sculptures. On the other hand, 
the Islamic architecture laid emphasis on 
proper form. The synthesis of these two styles 
of architecutre resulted in lessening the 
stiffness of Muslim architecture and lessening 
of too much decoration in Hindu architecture. 
There is no doubt that Islamic art was 
considerably modified by Hindu master 
builders and architects. But it would be wrong 
to suppose that it had no ideals of its own. By 
the time Muslim power was established in 
India, the Muslims had acquired a fine taste 
for buildings and had developed their own 
notions about architecture. The conditions in 
which the Indo-Muslim art grew made it 
necessary that there should be a fusion of the 
two ideals. Hinduism recommended idolatory 
while Islam forbade it; Hinduism favoured 
decoration and gorgeousness while Islam 
enjoined simplicity. These different ideals, so 
strongly in contrast with each other produced, 
by their fusion a new kind of art which is called 
the Indo-Muslim art. Gradually as the Hindu 
master-builders and craftsmen began to 
express Islamic ideas in the shape of brick 
and stone, the process of amalgamation set 


in. Both learnt from each other and though the 
Muslim's handling of ornaments was not so 
exquisite, he derived the fullest advantage 
from the new ideas and materials supplied to 
him by the Indian conquest.! The Muslim 
monuments in India comprise mosques, 
mausoleums, palaces, citadels and cities. 
Their special features include the dome, arch, 
perforated Jali work, inlay decoration as well 
as artistic calligraphy.? 

Ihe Turkish Sultans made many domes 
and arches in their mosques but the design 
was always simple. The area covered by a 
mosque was quite spacious so that Indians 
might know that the Islamic rule had been 
established in India. The early mosques were 
constructed by making necessary changes in 
Hindu temples. The gate of a temple was 
generally towards east and the Muslims 
started Namaz facing towards the west 
because Mecca was in the west of India. With 
this aim they removed the image in the temple 
and built an arch to enable them to start 
Namaz facing towards west. The courtyards 
of temples were quite spacious and when 
necessary the verandahs and rooms which 
obstructed were demolished to make more 
room in the courtyard.? The mosque known as 
the Adhai Din Ka Jhonpora was built in the 
same way at Ajmer by Qutb-ud-din. This 
mosque was beautified by Iltutmish with 4 
screen which still exists. 

To change the character of their buildings 
from the buildings of Hindu style the Turkish 
Sultans did not make the roofs flat but made 





art inthe Sultanate Period 
iomes to cover the roofs. In place of 
i angular doors they used arches at the top. 
Us oration of their building was minimum. 
P'lecorating them, they used either coloured 
bricks or coloured stones, false window arches, 
goral or geometric designs and artistic 
calligraphy. "o 

The most important building in the reign 
of Qutb-ud-din is the QuwwatuHslam mosque 
upon the plinth of a Hindu temple and 
constructed of materials from 27 Hindu 
iemples. The Qutb Minar was also constructed 
from material collected from Hindu buildings 
and temples. For its decoration the Hindu 
craftsmen used the same style of inlaying 
which they had been using in building temples. 
The floral designs, bells and chairs were made 
to decorate the minar. They also represent 
the Hindu style of architecture. Qutb Minar is 
nearly 242 feet high and is still looked upon 
as a great work of art. The Minar was struck 
by lightning in the time of Firoz Tughlaq who 
ordered the fourth storey to be demolished 
and replaced by two small storeys as is evident 
from an inscription of the same ruler. In 1508, 
the upper storeys were again repaired by 
Sikandar Lodi. Iltutmish built a mosque at 
Badaon when he was the governer of that area. 
All these buildings of the early period of 
Turkish Sultans are of the same type and show 
definite features of Hindu style of architecture. 
the mausoleum of Balban has the first true 
arch in Indian buildings except in one temple 
"hich was built in the Gupta period. Other 
notable buildings of this period are the Hauz- 
“Shamsi and the Shamsi Idgah built by 
tutmish during his governorship of Badaon 
1203-1909) and the Jam-i-Masjid, which was 
built in 1293 A.D., twelve years after his 
“cession to the throne.’ 
Under Alauddin Khilji, the power of ile 
anate of Delhi increased enormously. 
"Ting his reign, there was a reaction to the 
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Hindu elements of architecture in the building 
of the Sultanate. Alauddin tried not to have 
any traits of Hindu architecture in the buildings 
which he constructed. His two important 
buildings are Dargah of Nizamuddin Aulia and 
the Alai Darwaza at the Qutab Minar. The 
latter is a noble gateway to the mosque 
enclosure. It is considered a gem of Islamic 
architecture. In this gateway, one can see the 
influence of Iranian architecture. Other 
buildings constructed by Alauddin were Hauz- 
I-Alai, Hauz-i-Khas® arid Hazar-i-Situn a palace. 

The architecture of the Tughlaq period 
becomes massive and simple because of the 
invasions of the Mongols and the rebellions of 
Hindu rulers. The buildings of this style are 
the tomb of Tughlaq Shah, the city of 
Tughlaqabad and the fort of Tughlaqabad. 
Firuz Tughlaq was a magnificent builder who 
spent vast sums of money on towns, palaces, 
mosques, tanks, reservoirs and gardens. He 
built many new buildings and repaired the old 
ones. He founded the city of Firozabad and 
supplied it with abundant water by means of a 
well managed canal system. He also built two 
other cities Fatahabad and Hisar Firoza, and 
laid the foundations of a third city called 
Jaunpur on the banks of Gomati to 
commemorate the name of his illustrious 
cousin Muhammad Tughlaq. He caused two 
Asokan pillars to be removed to Delhi; one 
from Topara-in the Ambala district and the 
other from a village in the Meerut district. 
The Sultan's interest in buildings was so keen 
that he never permitted the construction of 
any building unless its plan was carefully 
scrutinised by the Diwan-i-wizarat and finally 
approved by him. As Firuz was an orthodox 
Muslim, the austerity of the new style of Indo- 
Muslim architecture remained undisturbed.® 
In the buildings of Delhi, Islamic traits of 
architecture predominated, but in provinces 
such as Jaunpur, Gujarat and Bengal, the 
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Muslim buildings have the predominance of 
Hindu traits of architecture. 

The kings of Jaunpur were great patrons 
of art and literature. Their buildings are fine 
specimens of Indo-Muslim architecture. In the 
reign of Sultan Ibrahim, the Atala Masjid was 
completed. Hussain Shah built the Jam-i- 
Masjid during his reign. Other notable 
buildings of this style are the Lal Darwaza 
mosque, and the broken facade of the Jehangiri 
and the Khalis Mukhalis. 

The rulers of Gaur made their buildings 
entirely of bricks and seem to bear traces of 
the imitation of the Hindu temple architecture. 
Their most remarkable buildings are the tomb 
of Husain Shah, the greater and the lesser 
Golden mosque and Qadam Rasul built by 
Sultan Nasrat Shah. The small Golden 
Eunuch’s mosque is a solidly constructed 
building that is carved inside and out with 


beautifully chiselled designs, including the . 


Indian lotus. But the most striking of all the 
buildings of sultans of Gaur (Bengal) is the 
Adina Mosque at Pandua, 20 miles from Gaur 
which was built by Sikandar Shah in 1368 A.D.8 
The most beautiful of provincial styles of 
architecture was that of Gujarat. Before the 
Muslim conquest, Gujarat was under the 
influence of Jainism. The master-craftsmen 
whom the Muslims employed to constnuct their 
buildings adopted Hindu and Jain designs with 
necessary modifications to suit the puritanical 
taste of Islam. Sultan Ahmad Shah was a great 
builder. He founded the city of Ahmedabad in 
the first half of the fifteenth century and built 
mosques and palaces. Numerous buildings 
were erected during the fifteenth century at 
Ahmedabad, Combay, Champanir and other 
important places. One of the most beautiful 
buildings is the mosque of Muhafiz Khan, 
which was built towards the close of the 
century. Besides mosques and tombs, Gujarat 
is famous for its step-wells, irrigation works 
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and public orchards.” Mandu was equal 
famous for its buildings in the fifteenth Centty 
The massive buildings that exist to this da 
bear testimony to the power and magnificence 
of the sultans of Mandu. Some of the most 
remarkable buildings are the Jam-i-Masjiq, the 
Hindola mahal, the Jahaz mahal, the tom} of 
Hushang Shah, and the palaces of p 
Bahadur and Rupmati. 

It was not only in North India that 
architecture flourished but also in the Deccan 
The Bahmani rulers founded cities and buit 
mosques and fortresses. The mosques at 
Gulburga and Bidar are noble specimens of 
the Deccan style of Indo-Muslim architecture. 
Some of the important buildings constructed 
by them are the Jam-i-Masjid at Gulburga built 
by Persian architects, the Chond-Minar at 
Daulatabad and the college of Mahmud 
Gawan, also built in the Persian style of 
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architecture. But the Bahamanids are famous 


in history of their fortresses, the chief of which 
are those of Gwaligarh, Narmala and Mahur 
in the Adilabad district. The last of these was 
built as an outpost against the Hindu chiefs of 
Satpura ranges. The fortresses of Parenda, 
Naldurg, and Panhala were built by them to 
consolidate their power. At Gulburga there are 
two groups of important buildings. One group 
contains the tombs of Alauddin Hasan Bahman 
Shah, Muhammad Shah, Muhammad Shah Il 
and two others of a later date. The other group 
known collectively as Haft Gumbad or seven 
domes contains the tombs of Mujahid Shah, 
Daud Shah, Ghiyasuddin and his family anc 
Firuz Shah and his family. All these bear 4 


great resemblance to one another. The city of 


Bidar was laid out by Ahmad Shah. It has 4 
fort and contains two other notable buildings: 
the tomb of Ahmad Shah Wali and the Sol? 
mosque which was built in the reign ° 
Muhammad Shah III. The most remarkable 
architecture is that of Bijapur among ur 
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1s. The tomb of Muhammad 
known as Gol Gumbaz is a stately 
inferior to any other building 


The kings of Vijaynagar were in no way 

Bahaminis in the construction of 
They had a great enthusiasm for 
milding council chambers, pubie offices, 
ation works, aqueducts, temples and 
alaces which were richly decorated. There 
bs an excellent system of irrigation 
dhroughout the city and large tanks were built 
for storage of water. Numerous temples were 
built, of which the most famous was the Vithala 
emple. It has been described by Fergusson 
as a most characteristic specimen of the 
Dravidian style. Sculpture and painting were 
not unknown and it appears that artists 
acquired considerable proficiency in these 
branches as is shown by the accounts of 
Portuguese chroniclers and the Persian envoy 
Abdur Razzaq.!* 


pehind the 
buildings: 


irig 


Sculpture 


The Vijaynagar stone sculptures of the 
fouteenth-fifteenth-sixteenth centuries have 
wo different directions and both can be seen 
onthe walls of the monuments of royal citadels. 
Tie rectangular panelled reliefs of the Amman 
Shrine of the Hazara Rama temple or the 
panel of the Throne Platform representing the 
‘li festival, for example, were deeply cut, 
ren acs are all but roundly formed 
Nie. fe characterised by whatever po 
stiffness ic RENDUM mass and PES 
e ponis movements of the dod eg 
are ro 2 what is important 1s that pd 
ee fate (e.g. the Holi scene) v ed 
at jerk the : d by sharp angular ri iis 
e jerky od AD AD rhythm, us ber 

€ is nee in the Katha a car 

» but j a different vision ma g 

S not fully co-ordinated yet. In other 
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the Amen Sean in the reliefs on 
: | » the ‘classical’ rhythm is 
WU SIR plastic flexibility was 
. the reliefs on the Sati stone 
belong to this Category, but reflect the folk 
version of the same. The decorative devices 
are, as a general rule, flattened out and are 
cut sharply at the edges, a sure sign of the 
medieval factor,!3 : 
However, the Specific medieval factor is 
more conspicuous in the reliefs of the Throne 
Platform where all figures are flattened out in 
very low reliefs with sharp outlines. Especially 
in the human figures are the acuteness and 
painted angularity of lines most marked and 
some of the female figures at any rate are but 
translations in stone, as it were, of 
contemporary Gujarati miniatures— 
compositionally too, the figures lack plastic 
connectedness as in Gujarati miniatures of all 
segments of South Indian art during all these 
centuries; it is in Vijaynagar reliefs that the 
‘medieval’ factor asserted itself, more or less 
in an isolated way." 


Painting 

Not a single miniature or illustrated 
manuscript has so far been identified as 
definitely emanating from the Sultanate court 
at Delhi. It appears that the art of miniature 
painting or manuscript illustration did not get 
onage from the Sultans of Delhi, 
though many of them built large libraries and 
madrasas, which must have contained 
illustrated manuscripts prepared in Iraq and 


15 


any patr 


Persia. | | 
The situation was very different in some 


of the provincial Sultanates—especially in 
Malwa, Gujarat and Jaunpur. There 
manuscripts were prepared and illustrated. 
Mandu, Ahmadabad and Jaunpur were 
important centres of trade and Omare 
inhabited by influential Jain neeha e 
Jains considered the gift of sacred books to 
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their preceptors a pious act; the books were 
in turn deposited with jnanabhandaras 
attached to the Jain places of worship. Some 
of the old and flourishing jianabhandaras in 
Rajasthan, Saurashtra and Gujarat have 
yielded, in recent times, a large number of 
dated or datable manuscripts containing 
numerous miniatures. They belong to the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries.!^ 

With the replacement of the inconveniently 
narrow and brittle palm leaf by hand-made 
paper during the thirteenth century, 
revolutionary changes took place in Gujarati 
manuscript paintings. At the outset, the change 
was slow but later it was marked by the 
production of superior miniature paintings. The 


miniatures and border decorations of the well- 


known Kalpasutra MS in the Devasano Pado 
Bhandara, written in c. 1475 A.D. at 
Ahmadabad shows daring experimentation by 
introducing decorative motifs and figural 
details directly lifted from Persian paintings.!? 
The dress, textile decoration, and landscape 
and architectural details in the depiction of 
elliptoid foliage, Chinese-type floating clouds, 
arabesques and ornamental decoration, in the 
use of colours, and finally in the representation 
of ‘Shahi’ type kings and foreign soldiers with 
Mongoloid face, small eyes, pointed beards, 
drooping moustaches and sandal-paste 
coloured body, show overwhelming impact of 
Turkoman and other schools. Thus within the 
span of a few decades (c. 1414-1475 A.D.), 
the rigid and orthodox style of the Jain painters 
was replaced by a more flexible, naturalistic 
and lively style,!8 
lhe provincial Sultanates of Mandu, 
Jaunpur and Ahmadabad could not keep 
themselves aloof from this current of change. 
Mandu shows the way with no less than four 
remarkable MSS. The most interesting and 
important MS painted at Mandu, the 
Nimatnàma (a treatise on the art of cooking) 
is unfortunately undated, but the illustrations 
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of the Nimatnama give evidence 
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developed and sophisticated traditie, 
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revealing close affinity with contempora 
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Persian paintings. A similar trend is noticeable 
in another MS Miftah-ul-Fuzalā, a dictionar 
of rare words, produced at Mandu. An 
altogether different trend is noticed jy 
illustrations of a Bustan MS painted at Mandy 
in 1502 AD. by one Haji Mahmud. The style is 
so different from the style of Nimatnamg and 
the Miftah-ul-Fuzala illustrations that i 
becomes difficult to reconcile it with the faci 
that these were all painted at Mandu for the 
same patron." 

Jaunpur became a flourishing literary 
centre where art, architecture and music were 
encouraged by the Sharqi rulers. Some of the 
groups of MSS discovered there namely, the 
Hamzanama, the Shahnama and 
Sikandarnama may have come from the Agra- 
Delhi-Jaunpur region, though no corroborative 
evidence has yet been discovered to prove 
this.?? 

Ahmadabad also became a prosperous 
centre of prolific literary and architectural 
activities, where many Jain MSS and such 
secular works as the Vasanta Vilasa were 
prepared. But so far we have come across only 
one Islamic MS—Anwar-i-Suhaili MS-of a 
much later date (1603 AD.), which bears 4 
colophon mentioning the name of 
Ahmadabad.?! 

The changes noticed in the above groups 
of illustrated MSS—Jain and Islamic-gradually 
crystallised into new artistic conventions, and 
a new style of painting emerged in the 
succeeding decades. This is borne out by ? 
group of manuscripts containing miniature? 
painted in a suave and refined style with £ 
rich and a lively colour scheme and a wict 
repertoire of motifs and designs. a 
particular group is commonly designated : 
the Laur Chanda-Chaurapanchasika group 2! : 
includes MSS and isolated folios of a l4!$ 


the 
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sata folios 
ala namely the Aranyaka Parvan and the 
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na, have. dated colophons with 

s of painters and places of execution, 
james er was painted in 1516 A.D. at a place 
The ee, and the latter in 1540 A.D. at Palam 
oe ae The illustrations in these MSS 
pi uneven quality and exhibit features that 
p exclusive to some MSS but totally absent 
in most others. The Mahāpurāņa MS painted 
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and a Maha purána. Only two of 
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QUESTIONS 


l. How was Islamic architecture modified by Hindu 
master builders? 
How were the Hindu temples changed into mosque 
by the early Sultans of Delhi? 
Mention the features which show that the 
Qutubminar represents many trails of Hindu 
architecture, 
What was the effect of the reaction against Hindu 
Clements in Indo-Islamic architecture under Ala- 
ud-Din Khilji? Mention the building which reflects 
this reaction and describe the style of its 
architecture. 
Mention the factors on account of which the 
Architecture of the Tughlaq period was massive 
: and simple, 
i ee the building activities of Firoz Tughlaq. 
Ss the chief characteristics of the architecture 
boa Sultans of Jaunpur and mention their 
8. ngs. 
ee the Sultans of Gaur use bricks and i 
S In their buildings? Abu discuss the chie 
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11. 


12. 


13. 


15. 


16. 


features of the architecture of their, buildings. 

Why is the Indo-Muslim architecture of Gujarat so 
beautiful illustrate it by giving the names of some 
of the buildings constructed by the Sultans of 
Gujarat. | 
Mention the buildings which are noble specimens 
of the Deccani-style of Indo-muslim architecture. 
Also name their buildings built in Persian style. 
Who built Gol Gumbaz? Describe its architectural 


features. wit 
Describe the building activities of the rulers of 


jjaynagar. 
ER the chief features of the sculptures of 
Vijaynagar of the buildings constructed in the 
fourteenth-fifteenth and sixteenth centuries by 

ivi crete examples. ra 
a anita chief features of the miniature 
Sedis and border decoration produced at 
Aure dabad in the painted MSS. wo 
Mention the names of some painted MSS at Man 
and discuss the style of their paintings. 
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| Chapter 2) 
Art in the Mughal Period 


W. have stated in chapter 2 that there was 
a reaction against the Indian traits of 
architecture in the Indo-Muslim architecture 
during the time of Alauddin, which is evident 
from Alai Darwaza. Under the dynasty of the 
Tughlaqs, there was no ornamentation as they 
were hard-pressed by the invasions of the 
Mongols as well as the rebellions of the Indian 
rulers. There begins a new chapter in the 
history of Indian art with the accession of the 
Mughals to the throne of Delhi in 1526 AD. 


Architecture 


With regard to Babur and Humayun's 
achievements in the field of architecture, Percy 
Brown sums them up as follows :! 

“The material records which have survived 
of both Babur's and Humayun's contributions 
to the building art of the country are therefore 
almost negligible. On the other hand, the 
indirect influence of their personalities and 
experience on the subsequent art of the country 
cannot be overlooked. Babur's marked 
aesthetic sense communicated to his 
Successors, inspired them under more 
favourable conditions to the production of their 
finest achievements, while Humayun’s forced 
contact with the culture of the Safavids (rulers 

of Persia) is reflected in that Persian influence 
noticeable in many of the Mughal buildings 
which followed.? 

Sher Shah succeeded Humayun on the 
throne of Delhi. He was a man of marked 
constructional propensities and architectural 
ideals. The few buildings that he has left are 


each of an exceptional character and Clearly 
exemplified his ideals of, and attitude towards, 
building art. The building projects of Sher 
Shah fall into two groups of monuments 
situated one at Sasaram in Bihar and the othe; 
at Delhi. Both these groups are important: one 
as the brilliant finale of an earlier tradition, 
and the other as anticipating notable future 
developments. Of the monuments? at Sasaram, 
the most important monument is the 
mausoleum of Sher Shah. The octagonal type 
of funerary monument is characteristic of the 
imperial style of Delhi but it excels the Delhi 
compositions of this order in its bold and 
Imaginative conception. It was a production of 
much higher aesthetic plane and is a fitting 
tribute to the power and imagination of his 
vigorous and dynamic personality. The 
mausoleum stands in the middle of a large 
quadrangular tank 1400 feet in length and rises 
from a lofty square terrace over 300 feet on 
each side, with flights of steps descending t0 
the edge of the water. The monument was 
connected to the main land by an elegan 
bridge. The square terrace forms an ample 
court with a substantial domed pavilion at each 
corner. From the centre of the court rises e 
octagonal tomb building in three graceful 
diminishing stages ultimately crowned 2 
low and wide dome.* The tomb of Sher She 
has been described as thoroughly express" 
of Indian genius in building art. The UO. 
from the square to the octagon and from S 
octagon to the square is smooth ^ 
harmonious. Few buildings of the like © 
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an surpass it in the chaste beauty of its lines, 
‘n the dignified harmony of its dimension and 
j ie effective distribution of its huge mass.? 
Sher Shah also initiated in Delhi a forceful 
architectural movement that IS strongly 
expressive of his own versatile nature. He 
laid out a new citadel called the Purana Quila 
on the site of Indraprastha. Two gateways and 
a part of the rampart walls now remain 
together with a notable mosque building—one 
of the many such elegant ones that once 
adorned the citadel. The massive rampart 
walls of rough and rugged masonry along with 
substantial bastions, bold battlements, 
machicolations, etc. are expressive of robust 
strength to which the gateways of dressed 
sandstone, picked out in white marble and 
occasionally inset with blue glaz offer a most 
significant contrast. The main entrance 
through the western gateway exhibits an 
exceptionally elegant treatment, illustrative at 
once of massive vigour and refined grace.? In 
the marble mosque, Quila-i-Kuhna, all the 
elements and details have been carefully 
disposed and harmoniously balanced so as to 
form one of the outstanding creations of 
building art. Its supreme excellence lies in 
the treatment of the facade which consists of 
live arched entrances of elegant proportions, 
each within a larger archway by a bold 
rectangular frame. The central archway 1$ 
larger than the two flanking it on either side 
and behind it rises the single dome of the flat 
Lodi type, crowned by a fluted finial.’ 
The mausoleum of Humayun at Delhi 
constitutes an important landmark in the 
history of the building art of the Mughals as 
*ralding the new movement. Erected by his 
widow, Haji Begam, during the early period of 
bar's reign, it is one of the most striking 
monuments of Indo-Muslim architecture. mg 
ulding is supported on a wide square 
Platform, 29 feet in height, with gracefully 
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arcaded sides. The arches recall the Persian 
design and form and the piers are ornamented 
with inlays of white marble emphasising their 
graceful lines. The mausoleum building 
occupies the centre of its arcaded platform 
and represents a square of 356 foot side with 
each corner of chamfered and the middle of 
each side deeply set back. Above rises the 
white marble dome of a very graceful contour 
raised upon a substantial drum with a number 
of pillared kiosks, roofed by small cupolas. 
Slender turrets surround the tomb at its base 
and all these arrangments effectively break 
the skyline.® 

The tomb of Humayun strikes a new note 
in the order of funerary monuments in India. 
We may quote Percy Brown for an assessment 
of this noble monument, “Perhaps the nearest 
definition of the architectural style of this 
monument is that it represents an Indian 
representation of a Persian conception, as 
while there is much in its structure that is 
indigenous, there is, at the same time, much 
that can only be of Persian inspiration.” 
Though built during the reign of Akbar, it 
stands apart from the conception of the 
emperor. 

Akbar fostered a forceful architectural 
style on a correct understanding and 
assimilation of the various traditions and 
ideals, indigenous as well as foreign. He was 
a man of profound culture, with a fine literary 
taste, a keen intellectual curiosity and a high 
aesthetic discernment. During his long reign, 
he initiated many ambitious architectural 
projects, and his creations in the field bear 
the impress of his own remarkable personality 
and character. From his buildings, it is clear 
that he did not intend to import a readymade 
stvle from Persia or any other country. In 
conformity with his policy, he wanted the style 
that he sought to create to have an independent 
and Indian character.!? In his buildings, this 
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ideal of his is fully reflected. The first of the 
royal residences to be erected by Akbar was 
the fortress palace at Agra, which was 
completed in 8 years. In plan the fort takes 
the shape of an irregular semi-circle lined 
along the right bank of the river Jamna. The 
massive enclosure wall consists of a solid red 
sandstone rampart, nearly 70 feet high and 
1% mile in circuit and represents the first 
application of sized and dressed stone on such 
a large scale. The Delhi Gate, also known as 
the Hathi Pol, stands on the western side and 
forms the principal entrance to the citadel.!! 
The impress of Gujarati tradition is clear and 
explicit in the predominantly prevailing system 
of trabeate construction and also in the 
exquisite stone carvings.!? Akbar's buildings 
at Agra occupied the southern angle of the 
Agra fort and were lined along the parapet of 
the eastern wall. Most of these no longer exist. 
Among those who have escaped destruction, 
mention may be made of two palace buildings, 
known respectively as Akbari Mahal, and 
Jahangiri Mahal. A part of the Akbari Mahal 
was later demolished in order to 
accommodate the Jahangiri Mahal. The latter 
is approximately 261 feet by 288 feet externally 
and is provided with substantial bastions, 
crowned by domed cupolas at the four corners. 
The exterior is relieved by low relief carvings 
as well as by white marble inlays. The palace 
is entered by a gateway by a vestibule to an 
entrance hall whence galleries with sumptuous 
colonnades run round the courtyard. The view 
of this interior court with thé colonnades on 
Its four sides, richly ornamented as they are, 
is one of expressive grandeur. 13 
There is a profusion of exquisite carving 
all over, the plastic quality recalling the 
Indigenous stone-carver's art. The quaint 
shape, and design of the brackets, the inclined 
Struts supporting the beam of the roof, the 
pillars with their expanding bases and capitals, 
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are more appropriate in wooden architecture 
from which certainly they have been deriveq 
in the ultimate analysis. The indigenous 
craftsmen translated these in stone with 
ingenious dexterity and the stamp of their work 
seems undeniable in the methods as wel] as 
the decor of the palace. The elephant gateway, 
the cupolas of Amar Singh’s gateway, the 
palaces rising out of the fort-walls, the planning 
of these palaces and some of the caryeq 
details, all indicate the palace to be a fine 
specimen of Rajput citadel." 

The reign of Akbar achieved a fusion of 
native traditions with those of Iran in the 
sphere of art. The two-fold influence is revealed 
in the buildings at Fatehpur Sikri. Akbar built 
this city in 1569, which is about 23 miles from 
Agra. It was his capital for about 15 years, It 
is a concrete expression of his towering 
personality, ambition and versatile mind. He 
consolidated the Mughal empire and gave all 
possible encouragement to the many-sided 
Mughal culture. Fatehpur Sikri is a document 
in stone that bears testimony to the catholic 
mind and exquisite taste of the great king, 
The main buildings at Sikri are the Naubat 
Khana (house of minstrel), Darbar-i-Am with 
an open court in the form of a giant pachchisi 
board, the Turkish Sultanas house with its 
finely carved walls, the Diwan-i-Khas, 
building of unique design with a central pillar, 
supporting on its elaborately bracketed capital 
a circular seat, joined by radiating bridges t0 
the galleries on four sides. It is believed that 
the emperor occupied the central seat with 
his counsellors on the four sides. The Panch 
Mahal, a five-storeyed structure of ope? 
pavilions is of traditional inspiration 2P 
reflects the gay and aspiring mind of the 
monarch. The Great Mosque, built in 1571, 15 
a magnificent structure. So is the Bulan 
Darwaza, a 170-feet-high structure, whic 
commemorates Akbar’s triumphal return fro 
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pis Deccan campaign. Sheikh Salim Chisti’s 
comb of white marble with intricate jàli work 
is very charming, but was probably redone in 
ahangir S time.” According to Rene Grausett, 
“The plan of the sanctuary of the Great Mosque 
at Fatehpur is copied from that of the Juma at 
[sfahan. The Buland Darwaza has a classic 
jurity which is quite Persian, allowing for the 
different materials, which are pink sandstone 
and white marble; the cupolas which surmount 
it, however, display Jain influence. Indian and 
Turko-lranian traditions are used in similar 
fashions in the palace of the Turki Sultana, 
with the Panch Mahal, a pavilion with 5 storeys, 
each smaller than the one below and the 
Diwan--Khas, an audience-chamber formed 
of a single apartment in the middle of which 
rises an octagonal column surmounted by a 
gigantic round capital, from the top of which 
five narrow corridors radiate towards the 
angles of the buildings. This touch of fancy, 
these pieces of sheer bravura, which are 
incompatible with Persian classicism, are 
directly derived from Hindu and Jain art. The 
same combination of elements is to be found 
in the Great Mosque at Agra. The building 1s 
charming in its colour-harmony of red 
sandstone, rosy stone, and white marble and 
IS surmounted by Jain cupolas curiously 
reminiscent of Mount Abu.”!® 
Jahangir's contributions to the building art 
appear to have been rather insignificant when 
compared to the vast and ambitious projects 
of his father on the one hand, and those of his 
Son on the other.!7 His inclination was more 
towards the art of painting than towards 
building. During the early period of his reign, 
Jahangir had to take a certain personal interest 
T building art as the production and 
completion of the mausoleum, which his father 
‘ad planned as his last resting place, devolved 
“pon him. Akbar’s mausoleum stands. at 
Ikandra, 5 miles west of Agra. The Emperor 
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did not live to carry his remarkable project to 
completion, a task that had to be done by his 
son Jahangir. As it now stands, the mausoleum 
lacks the homogenity and balance, which 
constitute the essential keynotes of Akbar's 
buildings!5, but there are not a few elements 
in this structure that are pleasing by 
themselves when judged separately and 
independently. The ground storey is itself a 
noble conception, a powerful structure, but not 
too heavy, which with the pleasing scale of its 
different parts, represents a suitable 
substructure for the support of an impressive 
superstructure. One may recognise the 
vigorous and versatile personality of Akbar in 
the original conception of the monument and 
it is possible that the lowest storey was 
completed by him before his death.'? 

Towards the end of Jahangir reign was 
constructed the mausoleum of Itimad-ud- 
Daula, father of Nur Jahan, the queen of 
Jahangir. It was erected in 1626. It is situated 
at Agra, on the left bank of the river Jamna, in 
a garden enclosed by a wall, measuring 540 
feet each way and pierced by red sandstone 
gateways, one in the middle of each side. In 
spite of dwarf heights of the corner turrets, 
there is an effect of balance and harmony in 
the design and composition of the structure, 
the projecting cornices supported on brackets 
providing further a co-ordinated sense of 
relation between the horizontal and vertical 
aspects of the building. The ornaments are 
also in elegant taste, being accessory to the 
structure and its various lineaments and in 
spite of their rich character, they have no 
overburdening appearance on the building.?? 

The tomb of Itimad-ud-Daula is of 
significant interest in the history of Mughal 
architecture as supplying a link between its 
two important phases, namely those of Akbar 
and of Shah Jahan. It represents the transition 
from the red sandstone phase of Akbar's 
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buildings with their direct simplicity 3 
robustness of design to that of the SUIHpLIDUS 
marble with all the changes inherent therein.” 

Under Shah Jahan, Mughal architecture 
reached its culminating point. The style of his 
reign is characterised by a new wave of konsian 
inspiration, but we should bear in mind that 
the buildings that he constructed are 
distinguished from those of Isfahan and 
Constantinople by the use of white marble 
enhanced in decoration by hard-coloured 
stones—agates onyex, jasper, carnedian, etc. 
At the same time, the taste of these buildings 
tends in the direction of a noble simplicity 
and a truly feminine elegance.** The principal 
monuments of this period are the Jama Masjid 
and the Red Fort at Delhi, and the Taj Mahal 
at Agra. 

The grand Jama Masjid at Delhi forms 
also an essential element of the city of Shah 
Jahanabad laid out by Shah Jahan. It is of the 
usual orthodox plan of an open courtyard with 
ranges of cloisters on three sides and the 
prayer chamber on the west. The courtyard 
has in the centre a reservoir of water for 
ritualistic ablution and is approached by three 
gateways, one 'n the middle of each cloistered 
side. Its impressiveness is due to the vast scale 
in which it has been designed, and the 
admirable manner in which each part has been 
disposed and adjusted in relation to the other. 
The entire scheme is raised over a lofty 
terraced basement with majestic flights of 
steps leading to the imposing gateways that 
tower above their surroundings. Added to these 
are the substantial corner turrets, each with a 
domed pavilion at the top and the minarets, 
flanking the facade of the prayer chamber, 
which impart an effect of noble height and 
dignity to the external appearance of the 
composition.” 

The Red Fort is planned in the shape of a 

parallelogram with its angles slightly canted 
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off, and measures 3200 feet by 1609 [c 
exclusive of the gateways. It is encircleg by a 
massive rampart wall of red sandstone that js 
relieved at intervals by boldly projeta 
bastions with domed kiosks on the roof, [t has 
two main gates—one in the middle of the 
western wall, known as Lahore Gate, and the 
other known as Delhi Gate. Inside stands the 
Naubat Khana (music pavilion), a double 
storeyed building that leads to another great 
rectangular court, 550 feet by 385 feet, with 
the hall of Diwan-i-Am at its eastern apex,*! 

[t is difficult to describe each and ever 
element of the Red Fort. The palaces and halls 
along the eastern wall represent the most 
resplendent creations in white marble, and on 
these the highest skill was lavished— 
particularly in decorative treatment. With a 
succession of turrets, kiosks, golden domes, 
projecting balconies, overhanging the 
sandstone ramparts, they present a fine view 
from the river. The three towers—Asad Burz 
and Shah Burz at the two corners, and 
Musamman Burz in the middle-raising up their 
heads above the tops of other structures impart 
an attractive variety to the skyline along the 
river front. All combined, we have in the 
sumptuous layout and arrangement of the 
palace area, a confirmation of the Persian 
couplet inscribed on the Diwan-i-Khas, that it 
there is a paradise on the face of the earth, It 
is this, it is this, it is this.”?° 

Two buildings representative of th 
may briefly be mentioned here for an idea 0 
the grandeur and brilliance of this sumptuor® 
palace conception. One of them is the Dal 
i-Khas (hall of private audience), which n. 
open colonnaded hall of one storey en 
at the back by marble trellises. The Ps 
consists of a fine arcade of five foliated d 
Springing from massive piers with d 
arches of varying sizes on the two sides. ^. 
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interior is divided into bays and aisle 
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ive piers carrying foliated arches that 
ort the flat roof. At the top may be seen a 
sup : > 5i dic res 
n ‘ful kiosk at each corner. Fergusson 
siders the splendid hall to be “if not the 
COUSI T rl mers eek al 
most beautiful, certainly ose most highly 
mented of all Shah Jahan's buildings.”*® 
orné i ; ae c 
The second building is the Rang Mahal, 
scribed as the "crowning jewel of Shah 
raglio" by a modern critic. It is 
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sumptuous in appearance and confirms the 
statement of the court chronicles that “in 
excellence and glory it surpasses the eight- 
sided throne of heaven, and in lustre and colour 
itis far superior to the palaces in the promised 
paradise."?7 Sayyid Ahmad Khan gives a 
picturesque account of the Rang Mahal. 
According to him, the Rang Mahal “has a tank 
the beauty of which baffles description. It is 
made of marble and fashioned in such a way 
that it resembles a full-blown flower. Its inlay 
of flowers and foliages in various coloured 
stones has been so finely executed that it 1s 
beyond the power of any one to describe it. 
Although the tank is seven gaz square, yet It 1s 
of very little depth. It is just like the palm of a 
hand. The particular beauty of this is that, 
when it is full of rippling water, the foliage of 
the inlay work appears to wave to and fro. In 
its centre is a beautiful flower like a cup of 
marble; moreover, on each curving point and 
arched cusp, flowers and leaves of coloured 
Stones spring from creeping plants, and 
creeping plants from flowers and leaves. 
Within the cup you will find a hole through 
Which the water bubbles up from a hidden 
channel underneath. The sheet of water falling 
rom the edges of the cup and the waving of 
‘he plants and flowers under the dancing water 
re nothing less than a scene of magic. 
a Paer the master-piece of EIC 
ae ains the Taj Mahal at Agr a ee 
wif Prince in 1646 as a tomb for his. M 
*, Mumtaz Mahal, and completed in 
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It is a poem in marble, a romantic conception 
of heavenly beauty on earth. It is unique in the 
world for the abiding impression it leaves on 
the beholder's mind. The Taj is a joy forever 
and for any imaginative visitor, a rare aesthetic 
experience. It is located on the bank of Jamna 
at Agra, in a rectangular enclosure aligned 
north and south, measuring 1900 feet by 1000 
feet. The main tomb occupying the centre is 
placed on a platform, which is 98 feet high 
with four cylindrical minarets at the corners, 
rising in three stages and topped by graceful 
kiosks. The white marble tomb in the centre 
of the platform is surmounted by a great 
bulbous dome resplendent like a giant pearl 
under the moonlit sky. The four corners of the 
tomb's building are beautified by two-storeyed 
wings topped by four cupolas, which gradually 
lead the eve along the bulge of the dome to its 
top which is 187 feet high. A fascinating 
feature, and also an integral part of the 
planning is the garden with its water channels, 
lotus pools, colourful flower beds and trees. 
The monument fully mirrors the deep 
adoration of Shah Jahan for the feminine 
beauty enshrined inside. The building was 
designed by a Persian named Ustad Isa, and 
the rich talents of Indian workmen contributed 
to the realisation of the royal dream.?? 

Bv its stately and perfect proportions, the 
delicacy and purity of its lineaments, its milk- 
white texture assuming different hues and 
tones at different times and under different 
conditions, the flawless execution of the 
structure and of its varied ornaments, and, 
lastly, by its picturesque setting aided by the 
ingenuity of man, the Taj Mahal at Agra stands 
as a creation of superb beauty and 
magnificence not only in Mughal architecture 
but in Indian architecture as a whole.?? 

The Taj has such purity of line that one 
would be inclined to attribute it to the genius 
of a single master. It was, however, the work 
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of a whole group of them, and its peerless 
harmony is due to a blend of the most varying 
influences. 

Aurangzeb’s accession to the throne marks 
the end of the rich harvest in building art.>! 
The reign of Aurangzeb saw the rapid 
dissolution of the Mughal architectural style. 
According to Fergusson, “There are few things 
more startling in the history of this style than 
the rapid decline of taste that set in with the 
accession of Aurangzeb.” The productions of 
Aurangzeb’s reign are few and are of a 
decidedly inferior quality. 

Two mosques erected during his reign 
deserve brief mention. The first is Moti Masjid 
within the Delhi Fort. It is a small but graceful 
structure in marble of the most polished kind. 
The carved eave over the central archway of 
the sanctuary is noteworthy, and curves seem 
to predominate also in the rounded contours 
of the dome. It appeares to reflect in the early 
part of Aurangzeb's reign, to a certain extent, 
the flavour of Shah Jahan’s buildings. The Jami 
mosque at Lahore, built in 1674 by 
Aurangzeb’s master of ordnanceca Fida-i-khan- 
Kūka, is a more vigorous composition and has 
an imposing appearance inspite of the partial 
collapse of a tew of its minarets, which 
constituted the chief features of its design. 

The tomb of Aurangzeb’s queen Rabya- 
ud-Daurani at Aurangabad illustrates in a 
pathetic manner the rapid deterioration of the 
Mughal architectural style. Erected in 1679 it 
is a frank imitation of the Taj Mahal at Agra, 
though on a much smaller scale. The 
difference between this tomb, known as the 
Deccani Taj Mahal, and Shah Jahan’s 
masterpiece is striking in view of so short an 
interval that separated the two monuments, 
and shows in an effective manner the rapid 
decay and impoverishment of the style. The 
composition lacks, however, the subtle and 
satisfying proportions of the prototype, and the 
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weak foliations of the arches and meaningless 
ornaments stream all over the surface of the 
monument lending it almost an insipid 
appearance. Compared to the Taj Mahal, the 
Tomb of Rabya-ud-Daurani is a very medio We 
production which as Fergusson says, ‘narrowly 
escapes vulgarity and bad taste," 


Mughal Paintings 


The foundation of Mughal painting was laid 
by Humayun during the years of his exile in 
Persia and Afghanistan. It was mainly due to 
the coincidence of the Shah of Persia—Shah 
Tahmasp's increasing disinterest in the arts 
for religious bigotry, and Humayun’s 
unexpected presence in Persia that the 
services of the two of Persia's greatest 
masters, Mir Sayyid Ali and Abdus-Samad, 
could be secured by the Mughal emperor. They 
started to work at the temporary Mughal 
capital at Kabul where young Akbar was also 
enlisted to have lessons in painting from them. 
Both the masters followed Hymayun to Delhi 
when he was able to recover the lost throne of 
Hindustan and continued to work after 
organising a flourishing art establishment for 
Akbar.” The most important work produced 
in the Mughal studio in the first few years of 
its existence is the unusual manuscript Dastan- 
i-Amir Hamza, better known as the Hamza- 
nama. The completed work consisted of nearly 
1200 paintings drawn in bold and vivid colours. 
Unfortunately only a small fragment of the 
work has survived and that too is widely 
distributed among various collections m 
Europe and America, with only three or four 
folios and a few detached fragments in Indian 
collections.?? The work was probably 
completed by 1575-76 A.D. The complicated 
compositions consisting of architectur? 
details, interiors of palaces, forts or pavilions; 
and armies of attendants, heroes or women 1! 
vivid and violent action show a remarkable 
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grasp 0n treatment and technique show a 
De arkable grasp on treatment and technique. 
rxotic plants with colourful flowers and 
foliages and minute details of architectural 


ecorations and furniture etc., characterise the 
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„aintings of the Hamzanāma. 

With Akbar’s increasing interest in religion 
and his insatiable desire to go into the depths 
of various religions, the extent and scope of 
his library was enlarged. The books which were 
written at Akbar’s request or demand were 
illustrated by the painters. Besides the two 
Persian pioneers, a large number of Indian 
painters were employed in the studio and 
placed under them were many who in course 
of ime, became celebrated masters. Abul-Fazl 
mentions the names of fifteen painters— 
Daswant, Baswan, Kesav Lal...., Mukund, 
Mishkin, Farrukh Qalmaq, Madhu, Jagan, 
Mahes, Khem Karan, Tara, Sanwala, Haribans, 
and Ram, who became outstanding masters 
of art amongst more than a 100 painters most 
of whom were Hindus. Akbar was personally 
impressed by the works of a humble painter 
named Daswant, the son of a Kahar or palki- 
bearer who was helped to become the first 
master of the age. The only manuscript in 
which paintings drawn by this celebrated 
Painter is to be found is the Razmnama, now 
preserved in the Maharaja Sawai Man Singh 
II Museum, Jaipur.38 After the Razmnama, a 
humber of illustrated manuscripts were 
Prepared in the imperial atelier which include 
the Ramayana completed in November 1588.57 
The miniatures included in these manuscripts 
Constitute numerous excellent examples of 
miniature paintings prepared in Mughal studio. 
In respect of compositional unity and 
distribution of space and colour, they reveal a 
masterly command over technique and a 
Mature and lively interest in man and nature. 
The paintings also reveal a superb blending 
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of heterogeneous Persian, Pre-Mughal Islamic 
and indigenous Deccanese and European 
artistic elements into a concerted and well- 
blended style which became typical of the 
developed Akbari idiom. 

Another important development took place 
during these years which led to a rapid change 
in the style of Mughal paintings. Prince Salim 
started a new studio under an emigre Harati 
painter named Aqa-Riza, which worked in full 
swing at Agra and during the years of Salim's 
rebellion at Allahabad, and brought about a 
minor artistic revolution. The paintings of these 
manuscripts show a certain simplicity, and 
rustic charm, which are rare in the refined 
and sophisticated productions of the Akbari 
atelier. The colour tones are generally very 
subdued and the composition rather simple. 
Besides these manuscripts sumptuous 
Muraqqa's or albums were compiled by his 
painters in which the collection of Persian 
masterpieces by Bihzad etc., European 
engravings and Akbari production, along with 
calligraphic panels written by Mir Ali, Sultan 
Ali, etc. were used as centre-pieces, while the 
margins of the folios were embellished with 
floral designs, landscape patterns and 
miniature pictures of everyday scenes and, 
important personalities.*! 

The trend started in his princely days was 
vigourously pursued by Jahangir, and Mughal 
painting reached its logical culmination in the 
course of his reign. He helped it to be free 
from its bond with the texts of manuscripts 
and it was his desire to have a small group of 
master painters, each highly specialised in one 
or more branches of the art, who could prepare 
pictures of persons or groups or themes 
selected by him and pulsating with life. Later 
on, he became interested in portraits and had 
a large number of portraits of the members of 
the royal family, dignitaries of the court, 
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important persons in the fields of religion, 
literature, music, art, etc. He even sent his 
leading portraitist, Bishndas, to Iran with his 
envoy Shah Alam for a set of lifelike potraits 
ofthe Shah, his nobles and family members.” 

Jahangir was keen to preserve a faithful 
account of his activities and important events 
in the form of a memoir and commanded his 
painters to prepare pictorial records of 
important festivals, assemblies as well as of 
unusual interesting birds, animals or flowers 
seen and appreciated by him. * 

Mention should be made here about the 
impact of the European art on the development 
of Mughal painting. In 1580, the first Jesuit 
mission came to Fatehpur Sikri from Goa on 
special invitation of Akbar. Along with other 
things, the Jesuit Fathers presented European 
prints and engravings of Christian subject- 
matter which were appreciated and received 
with much enthusiasm by the Mughals, 
especially Prince Salim. These European art 
objects made the Mughal painters realise their 
own short-comings and within a short time a 
few of them drew inspiration from these. In 
the next stage, the Mughal painters introduced 
occasional European figures and scenes in 
their own works—with a considerable 
improvement on the technique of shadowing, 
modelling and perspective. In order to relieve 
the monotony of their flat bird’s-eye-view 
perspective, they started introducing replicas 
of European cityscapes and landscapes with 
occasional figures of European men and 
women in the distant background. These 
features became quite evident in such early 
works as the Jaipur Razmnama and Ramayana, 
Tarikh-i-Alfi, Baharistan, etc. Under Jahangir, 
the painters went far ahead and adopted many 
European religious motifs and symbols in their 
effort to evolve a new iconography.*4 

Mughal painting lost much of its glamour 
and refinement and reached a torpid stage 
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The production of Shah Jahan's atelier 


displays an extravagant richness in decoratiye 
details and colours that takes away the lively 
vigour and freshness so evident in Jahangir 
paintings. The period of decay had already 
set in and Mughal painting deteriorated into 
conventionalism and lifeless repetition of a set 
formula. Aurangzeb hastened this process of 
decadence by his bigotry and hatred against 
the art of painting. !? 


Deccanese Paintüngs 


Brief and glorious developments were 
taking place in the Deccan at Bijapur, 
Golconda and Ahmadnagar. The style of 
painting prepared at these Deccanese 
kingdoms was highly refined and sophisticated 
with a brilliant colour scheme and rich 
decorative details that differ considerably from 
the general style of Mughal painting. The 
earliest Deccanese paintings discovered so fat 
are to be found in an unfinished manuscript 0 
Tarif-i-Husain Shahi in the Bharata luühas? 
Saméodhaka Mandala, Poona. These Wel 
painted between 1565-69. The remarkable 
palette of blue, gold, mauve, pink, red and 
yellow with tall and stately ladies clad 0 
colourful saris and the happy intermingling ol 
idea and expression make these painting? 
unique in the history of Indian art. Some Rage 
and Raginis were prepared at Bijapur durite 
the last decade of the sixteenth century DE 
which the Solitary example of Hindola Ras 
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a die National Museum, Delhi, may be easily 
regarded as one ol the finest musical paintings 
SGT painted. [he wellknown encyclopaedic 
D Nujum-al-ulin dated 1570 in the Chester 
Beatty Library containing 876 illustrations of 
different sizes was also probably prepared at 
Bijapur.’ s 1 
The enlightened rulers of Bijapur, Ali Adil 
shah I and his successor Ibrahim Adil Shah 
n provided good patronage for the 
development of art and music, and lent the 
school of Bijapur its poetic charm and 
delicacy. A series of great portrait studies 
painted at Bijapur show a feeling of intense 
liveliness and exotic romanticism, which are 
rarely found in Mughal portrait studies. The 
colour scheme is worked out meticulously to 
make these studies so strikingly effective. 
Interesting portraits were also prepared in 
Golconda during the first half of the 17th 
century from where equally striking pieces of 
painted textiles were manufactured and 
exported.!® 
From about the middle of the seventeenth 

century, these important centres of Deccanese 
paintings seem to have ceased to produce good 
paintings though inferior examples continued 
to be painted for many more years. 


Rajasthani Paintings 


The pictorial art of Rajasthan (16th-17th 
century) shows the Indian genius in its pure 
form and must appeal intimately to those who 
‘re attracted by the theme of love and 
devotion, Rajasthani pictorial art shows all that 
'5 best and of universal appeal in the emotional 
life of the Indian people. Love is conceived as 
“ means and symbol of all union. The lovers 
"presented are always Radha and Krsna 
we ying the eternal motif of man and pus 
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discover at home and in familiar events, we 
cannot discover anywhere. The holy land is a 
land of our own experience and if beauty is 
not apparent to us in the well-known, we shall 
not find it in things that are strange and far- 
away. 

The women of these paintings are true to 
the ideals of feminine beauty—large lotus eyes, 
flowing tresses, slender waists and rosy hands. 
The heart of a Hindu woman with all its 
devotion and emotional intensity is fully- 
reflected in these paintings.*9 

The common subject-matter of these 
paintings is the cycle of Krsna legends, 
Srnagara or the sentiment of love expressing 
itself in the erotic motifs of heroes and 
heroines, union of Siva and Parvati, scenes 
from the Ramayana and Mahabharata, ballads 
and romantic poems such as Hammira Hatha 
and Nala-Damayanti, seasons (Baramdasa) 
portraiture and last but not the least, 
Ragamalas.”° 

The Ragamalas (garlands of musical 
modes) as expressed in painting provide a 
group of subjects with unlimited opportunities 
for artistic treatment. The best examples of 
Ragamalas belong to the seventeenth century 
and are characterised by singular tenderness 
and lyrical grace giving them the title to be 
reckoned amongst the best pictorial works ever 
produced in India. The idea of associating 
music with painting is unique to Indian art. 
Each Raga or Ragini has for its burden an 
emotional situation based on some mood of 
love, either in union or in separation. The 
picture of a Raga is a visual representation of 
this state of mind, treating the material world 
and nature as a mirror of this mood. The 
names of the Ragas are linked to their 
geographical distribution. For example, the 
Todi Ragini takes its name from South India 
(ancient Tondi). Its pictorial representation 
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is usually of a charming woman playing the 
vind, an instrument characteristic of the South 
that attracts bright coloured deer. The imagery 
is transparent showing a maiden whose 
blossoming youth has just begun to inspire love 
in the hearts of the young lovers. 

The different Ragas were appropriated to 
different seasons connecting certain strains 
with certain ideas. The six ragas—Bhairava, 
Malava, Sriraga, Hindola or Vasanta, Dipaka 
and Megha—each of whom is wedded to five 
Raginis or nymphs of harmony, present 
wonderfully diversified images for the play of 
the artist's genius.?! 


Himachal Paintings 


The inspiration and subject-matter that 
gave birth to Rajasthani painting was also 
responsible for the production of Pahari 
paintings (paintings produced in the sub- 
Himalayan states of Jammu, Basohli, Chamba, 
Nürpur, Kangra, Kullü, Mandi and Suket). The 
ever-present theme of Himalayan art is Krsna 
at his boyhood pranks and his amours with 
Radha. Dance and music in sylvan 
surroundings is a recurrent motif of this school. 
The paintings of Basohli show unusual 
brilliance of colour and animated expression. 
rhythm, spacious composition and brilliant 
colour harmonies entitle them to a very high 
place amongst the Pahari masterpieces. The 
paintings of Kangra exhibit the fine 
workmanship of Mughal miniatures. Their 
tones are subdued and the lines are exquisitely 
fine and melodious, especially in the flaming 
beauty of female figures illustrating the 
delicate graces of Indian womanhood. 
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QUESTIONS 


What was the indirect influence of the personalities 
and experience of Babar and Humayun on the 
subsequent art of India? 

Show how the buildings constructed by Sher Shah 
clearly exemplify his ideals of and attitude towards 
building art. Discuss their chief features and their 
importance in the history of development of Indo- 
muslim architecture. 

Discuss the chief features of the architecture of 
the mausoleum of Humayun at Delhi, 

Discuss the various factors which led to the 
formation of Akbar's Indo-Islamic architectural 
style. 

Describe the chief features of the architecture and 
sculptive of the Agra fort. Also give examples of 
some buildings in the fort in support of your answer. 
Explain how the buildings constructed by Akbar at 
Fatehpur Sikri show that he achieved a fusion of 
native traditions with those of Iran in the sphere of 
art. 

Discuss how Akbar's mauseleum at Sikandra and 
the tomb of Itimad-ud-Daula show that Jahangir's 
contribution to the building art was rather 
insignificant when compared to the vast and 
ambitious perfects of his father, on the one hand, 
and those of his son, on the other. 

Discuss the chief features of Mughal architecture 
in the time of Shah Jahan and give examples in 
Support of your answer, 

The Diwan-i-khas and the Rang Mahal in the Red 
Fort at Delhi are described 'as the most 
ornamented of all Shah Jahan's building's and ‘The 
crowning jewel of Shah Jahan's seraglio' 
respectively by modern critics. Bring out the 


10, 


11. 


13. 


14. 


18. 


19. 


brilliance of these two buildings by giving a brief 
bul-critical account of these two buildings. 

‘The Taj Mahal is a poem in marble, a romantic 
conception of heavenly beauty on earth.’ Give a 
critical account of its architecture and picturesque 
Setting to bring out its two aspects mentioned in 
the above quotation, 

“The tomb of Aurangzeb's queen Rabia-ud-Durani 
at Aurangabad. Illustrates in a pathetic mannar 
the rapid deterioration of the Mughal architecture.” 
Bring out the correctness of the above statement 
by discussing the architecture of the buildings. 
Describe the Subjects of the paintings of 
Hamzanama. 

Mention the names of important illustrated 
manuscripts produced in the time of Akbar. Also 
describe the subjects and quality of paintings in 
these manuscripts. 

Discuss the character of the minor revolution 
brought about by Jahangir in the field of Mughal 
painting. 

Describe critically the impact of the European art 
on the development of Mughal paintings. 

Discuss the character of the paintings in Shah 
Jahan's atelier. 

Discuss the character of the Deccanese paintings 
and bring out how these paintings differ from those 
of the Mughal style of painting. 

Elucidate how the Rajasthan's paintings of the 16th 
to 19th century show the Indian genius in its pure 
form mention the themes and character of these 
paintings, 

Describe critically the theme and character of 
Pahari paintings. 


Chapter 26 
Art in the Modern Period 


Arcthitecture 


E.B. Havell starts the discription of 
modern architecture since 1728. According to 
him, modern Rajput architecture may be said 
to have begun with the building of the city of 
Jaipur in 1728. The plan of the city of Jaipur is 
especially interesting at a time when town- 
planning was regarded as a recent invention 
of European science, for this Indian city is 
one of those which has not grown up irregularly 
by gradual accretion : it was laid out at its 
foundation on a scientific plan according to 
the traditions of Hindu city builders and the 
direction of their canonical books called the 
Silpa-SAstras. ! 

The palace of Suraj Mall at Dig, the capital 
of Bharatpur state, was commenced in his life 
time about 1725 AD. The principal block, 
Gopala Bhawan was finished about 1750 AD. 
It combines the elegance of Shah Jahan's 
palaces with the more robust character of 
Rajput architecture and being better adapted 
to the amenities of modern life than the earlier 
fortress-palaces of Rajputana, it is especially 
interesting to the modern architect. It contains 
the great Diwan-i-Am or public reception-hall, 
which faces the garden front in the south. The 
terraced roof is given more than its usual 
importance as a place of promenade in the 
cool of the evening by the omission of domes 
and cupolas and by being extended on all four 
sides beyond the walls of the building by a 
bracketed parapet of pierced stone-work. The 
combination of this parapet with the usual wide 


drip-stone beneath it, which protects the walls 
from rain and sun, formed the strikingly 
characteristic cornice of the whole buildin , 
The Gopala Bhawan is built of red sandstone 
and the foliated Hindu arches, hitherto rarely 
used in Rajput palaces, showing that Suraj Mall 
gave employment to the craftsmen who since 
the time of Aurangzeb had ceased to work a 
the Mughal court.” 

The construction of these wide openings 
on the bracket principle, in two blocks of stone 
is the simplest, most practical and the most 
artistic way of dealing with a form when good 
building stone of sufficient size is easily 
available.? 

The private apartments of the Gopala 
Bhawan occupy the north, east and west sides 
of the building. The north front faces a large 
bathing-tank and is charmingly diversified by 
a number of balconies and two large ejus 
pavilions with typical Bengali roofs. The Dig 
palace evidences the migration of Bengal 
craftsmen into Rajputana where the 
characteristic bent roofs and cornices of Gav! 
were adopted by Rajput builders and stil 
belong to local craft tradition. Modem 
architecture of Rajputana presents varied loca 
types, racy styles of the soil and of the sturd) 
independence of Rajput people who are sti 
proud of their past history and attached t0 
their own culture and living traditions." 

The domestic arcthitecture of Rajput” 
remains on the whole a strong living craft. a 
only in Rajputana and Central India, but V 
the greater part of India, it is still true, "I? 
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Fergusson wrote 30 years age that if Indians 
of upper classes could be persuaded to take a 
ride in their own art, their master-builders 
could even now rival the work of their 
forefathers. A rich merchant’s house jn 
Bikaner 1S a superb example of modern 
domestic architecture of Rajputana which often 
shows à much finer architectural quality than 
ihe palatial buildings of the ruling princes.’ 

For over 50 years the Public Works 
Department has made an official monopoly of 
building official buildings in British India. They 
have been applying to these buildings their 
own dry as dust, formularies culled from 
Macaulay's book-shelf and the products of this 
system used so largely in the life of British 
India that the very existence of the Indian 
master-builder is forgotten.? That which is 
called architecture in these official buildings 
is merely a mechanical process, originally 
invented by the dilettante of Renaissance in 
Europe for tricking out the business 
arrangements of the — Anglo-Indian 
administration in tinsel adornments called 
styles.’ The European dilettante who rule India 
do not generally know that any system other 
than this is possible or desirable.? 

There has been in the last few years 
considerable activity in temple building in 
southern India. Many of the great Hindu 
emple foundations gave permanent 
employment to master-builders learned in the 
Silpa-SAstras and the donations by pious 
Hindus towards building of new temples as 
"ell as orthodox Muhammadans for building 
of Mosques, helped to keep alive the traditions 
of Indian architecture and many of the crafts 
dependent on it.” Temple craftsmanship is the 
foundation of all the great architecture of India; 
Mee 
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development of whole science and art of 
building, In domestic architecture, the Indian 
master-builder over the greater part of the 
country still remains in undisturbed 
possession. !° 

The above description of the state of 
modern Indian architecture in 1913 bY E-B: 
Havell shows that under British rule the 
government engineers did not give any 
opportunity to Indian craftsmen to develop 
their art. Artists, in the real sense of the term, 
ceased to appear. The descendants of old 
architects, craftsmen and painters displayed 
a vitiated taste during the first half of the 
nineteenth century and became bad imitators 
of Western style. The Qaisar Bagh of Wajid 
Ali Shah at Lucknow and the Chattar Manzil 
of Nasiruddin Haidar, constructed of brick and 
plaster, and the huge styleless buildings by 
the rich men of our country and also the Public 
Works Department of the British Government 
in India, are examples of this meaningless 
imitation. Graduallv, however, there has been 
a desire to give up this imitation and jumble 
of things foreign and to introduce a new style, 
which though not exactly of the traditional 
Rajput and Mughal styles, is by a mingling of 
western and eastern ideas and models of 
buildings, and based upon the adaptation of 
modern science and examples to the Indian 
conditions and. needs. In this new architecture, 
a clear lead has been given by the New Delhi 
and the London India House workers including 
Rajput, Mughal, Bombay and Bengali talent, 
and by Calcutta civil engineers, who in the 
course of the last few vears have turned out 
building plans and architectural motifs of a 
distinctly Indian type while they are not slavish 
revivals.'! 

Now a brief account of the foundation, 
development and architecture of the four 
metropolitan eilies of modern India, Madras, 
Bombay (now Mumbai), Calcutta (now 
Kolkata) and New Delhi is given. 
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Madras 
In India, the acquisition of Madras and 
Bombay marked important stages in the 
development of East India Company's trading 
activities. The English first landed at 
Masulipatam in 1611 and obtained permission 
of the local governor for the erection of a 
fortified factory in 1613. But on account of the 
rivaly of the Dutch, the project had to be given!” 
up and Francis Day, one of the members of 
Council of Masulipatam selected a narrow 
strip of land three miles to the north of San 
Thome for the construction of a fort.!? The 
area secured was six miles long and a mile 
broad. Without waiting for permission from 
England, Day began the building of the fort 
St. George in 1640. The directors ignorant of 
the conditions of trade in the east continued 
to hold Day responsible and thought that the 
building of Fort St. George as a very indiscreet 
act.!4 
Another important building built at Madras 
during the reign of the British Government was 
the High Court building, which is in 
Georgetown, which was the name given to the 
small town that arose near Fort St. George. It 
seems to have been built in the Indo-Saracenic 
Style of architecture. It is the largest judicial 
building in the world after the courts buildings 
in London. St. Mary’s Church was built also at 
Madras in 1678-80, which is the oldest Church 
building constructed in India. 


Bombay 


The island of Bombay was given to Charles 
II in 1661 as part of the dowry of their princess, 
Catherine of Braganza on her marriage to 
him.'® In September 1668, the island was 
transferred to East India Company by a royal 
charter for annual rent of £ 10. Gerald Aungier 
was the president of Surat and governor of 
Bombay from 1669 to 1677. Under Aungier, 


Cultural History of India 
Bombay became a safe asylum for , 
merchants and manufactures, He establisheg 
vigorous and strict discipline over all the 
inhabitants of the city and allowed every 
community to enjoy the free exercise Of its 
religion without molestation. Bombay became 
the best naval station on the Indian coast and 
a harbour of refuge from the Marathas and 
the pirates of the Malabar coast under him 16 
During the governorship of Rolt (1677-89). 
Bombay's very existence as an English 
settlement hung in balance, because the 
islands in the neighbourhood were occupied 
by the Mughals or Marathas. The British tried 
to rise against Mughal oppression by force in 
1686, but failed completely against Aurangzeb 
and he imposed humiliating terms upon the 
English before allowing them to continue their 
activities, !7 

The Parsis built their first Tower of Silence 
in 1665. This tower was built to lay dead bodies 
within the tower to be picked clean by vultures 
as the Parsis do not cremate or bury their 
dead bodies. The High Court building in 
Bombay was completed in 1878. The statues 
of Justice and Mercy top the huge building. 
The Hanging Gardens are situated on top of 
the Malabar Hill. They were laid out in 1881. 
Marine Drive (now known as Netaji Subhas 
Road) was built in 1920 on land reclaimed 
from the sea. The Prince of Wales Museum 
building was completed in 1923. It is also built 
in the Indo-Saracenic style of architecture. St. 
John Church was built in 1847. It is dedicated 
to the soldiers who died in the Sind War of 
1838 and the first Afghan war of 1848. 


Calcutta 


The English could not remain at Hugh j 
on account of the ill-treatment they rece 
at the hands of the Mughal officers. Jo 
Charnock tried three places on the Hughli D 
before he fixed upon Sutanuti. He found that 
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English factory at Hughli was threatened 
ule ll sides by the Mughal troops in October 
Le He escaped with his troops on board 
ro ; ad down the river at the site of 
ind droppe ; 
modern Calcutta. However in t09, Charnock 
received letters from Ibrahim. Khan, the new 
governor of Bengal, inviting him to return to 
Bengal, Charnock accepted the offer and 
landed at Sutanuti on August 24, 1690. On 
this day he founded the city of Calcutta.!5 In 
1700, the directors of the East India Company 
constituted Bengal as a separate presidency 
independent of Madras. Aurangzeb’s death in 
1707 made the English at Calcutta fear that 
their growing trade would be swept away by 
the coming tide of civil war and anarchy. 
Efforts were made to strengthen the fort, and 
two new bastions were built by the river side. 
After protracted negotiations, the English got 
confirmation of their privileges from the new 
emperor Shah Alam and the de facto ruler of 
Bengal Murshid Quli Khan.!9 Calcutta was the 
capital of British India till 1911, when the 
capital was shifted to Delhi. The foundations 
of Fort William were laid in 1758 and it was 
completed in 1781. The area cleared around 
the Fort became the Maidan, which served as 
the lungs of contemporary Calcutta. Indian 
Museum was built in 1875 and the Raj Bhavan, 
Which is the old British Government House 
Was constructed between 1799 and 1805 by 
Lord Wellesley. South of Dalhousie Square 1s 
the Church of St. John, which was built in 1787. 
It has many interesting monuments 1n its 
Sraveyard, including the mausoleum of jon 
Charnock who died in 1692. St. Paul's 
Cathedral was built between 1839 and 1847. 
lt is one of the most important chur 
India. The Town Hall was completed in 1872. 
Ít has a tower 55 metres high. At the southan 
“nd of the Maidan stands the Victori? 
"emorial which is a large white Peer 
nilding and shows a combination of d 
"Iropean and Mughal architectures. 4! 
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monument was completed in 1991. The 
Writers Duilding that houses the Secretariat 
of West Bengal government was built in 1880. 

All the buildings erected during the British 
rule in these three metropolitan cities (barring 
a few) were built from a utilitarian point of 
view. They did not have so to say an important 
place in the history of the architecture of India. 
Neither did they try to give Impetus to the 
craftsmen who had created world-famous 
monuments like the Taj Mahal at Agra under 
Shah Jahan nor did they follow the latest 
developments in European architecture. They 
were constructed mostly by engineers 
employed by the British Government who, as 
E. B. Havell says, constructed official buildings 
by applying to these buildings their own dry as 
dust formularies culled from Macaulay’s book- 
shelf. 

He sums up the character of buildings 
constructed by engineers employed by the 
British government in its Public Works 
Department in the following words : 

"It is really the modern Anglo-Indian 
buildings, 'designed' according to the 
archaeological rules of the paper-archit—often 
ignoring conditions of climate, site, local 
materials, and local craftsmanship—which are 
deadly in their monotony and lack all the 
essentials of real architecture"?! 

Before discussing the architecture of New 
Delhi, we shall refer to two buildings whose 
architecture throws light on the conditions that 
prevailed towards the end of the Mughal 
empire. 

The Jantar Mantar or Delhi Observatory 
on Parliament street was built by Maharaja 
Jai Singh of Jaipur in 1710 AD. He was a keen 
astronomer who studied Hindu, Muslim and 
European astronomical works. He found that 
the astronomical tables then being used by 
the pandits were defective, so that the actual 
times of eclipses etc., were different from the 
times. stated in the tables. He thought that 
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this was due to the fact that the existing 
instruments were small and faulty. He 
therefore built large instruments of his own 
invention. Thus this observatory was built by 
him in Delhi similar to those in Jaipur, Ujjain, 
Benaras and Mathura. As a result of his work, 
the tables were corrected and the predictions 
were now correct.^^ This observatory shows 
how the ruler of Jaipur could get a building 
constructed under his supervision which could 
be architecturally so perfect that the 
calculations were not incorrect. 

Satdarjang’s Tomb was built in 1753-54 
by the Nawab of Awadh for his father 
Safdarjang. The materials used in the 
buildings of the Tomb are of poor quality. 
When Safdarjang was alive, he used it as his 
residence. After his death, the rooms round 
the Tomb were used for entertainment and 
not for residence. This is the reason why the 
pavilions were built. This complex also housed 
a madarsa and even today, it is known as 
Safdarjang Madarsa and not as Safdarjang 
Maqbara. In his time, the pavilions had 
different names such as Jangli Mahal in the 
west, Moti Mahal in the north and Badshah 
Pasand in the south. The Nawab of Awadh 
failed to get the building constructed by 
craftsmen who built the Mughal buildings and 
did not use the material suitable for Delhi. It 
is why the tomb is not in good condition 2? 


New Delhi 


New Delhi was planned by two architects— 
Sir Edwin Lutyens and Sir Herbert Baker. The 
style of the principal buildings is classical 
(Greek). There are pillars and domes, but with 
very few arches. Even if there are arches, they 


are round and not pointed. While the style is. 


classical, the details of the buildings are 
Indian. For example, in the Secretariat and 
the Rashtrapati Bhavan, the columns are like 
those used at Sarnath by Asoka. There are 
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other parts of Rajasthan where the traditions 


of medieval architecture continue 
present times.?! 

The planning of the city was Such as to 
make it beautiful. The architects had arranged 
that all the main streets should have beautiful 
vistas or views at their ends. The Raj Path 
(Kingsway) has the Rashtrapati Bhavan (the 
Viceroy's House) at one end and Purana Qila 
at the other. Parliament Street had the view of 
the Jama masjid, and so on.? If we start from 
the New Delhi railway station towards 
Connaught Place, just in front of the Station 
was the Lady Hardinge Sarai, which is now a 
women’s hostel and has a dark-red domed 
building, which is built in the Mughal style. On 
the side of the station near Connaught Place 
is the Lady Hardinge Medical College. At the 
end of Parliament street is Sansad Bhavan 
(Parliament House), which has a great stone 
railing that is a copy of those built by Asoka at 
the great stüpa of Sanchi, outside it. Inside, 
you have the buildings of the Lok Sabha and 
the Rajya Sabha. The internal decoration is 
very fine. Outside the building, there are stone 
lamundosts which are copies of the Mughal 
lamp-posts at Agra.26 3 

The Secretariat buildings have chhatris m 
the Mughal style. There are also carved 
elephants and bell ornaments, which are 
copied from Hindu architecture. The 
Secretariat was designed by Sir Herbert 
Baker.?7 

The Rashtrapati Bhavan is the bes! 
proportioned building in New Delhi. It is 600 
feet long, 180 feet wide, bigger than any palace 
of the Indian princes, probably to show that It 
IS the Indian jewel in the British crown. The 
dome is especially fine. In front is the colum" 
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" from Connaught Place, if we start towards 
Willingdon Crescent, we reach the Talkatora 
Garden. [t is the place where the Marathas 
fought a battle with the Mughals in 1738. On 
the other end of Willingdon Crescent, we have 
ihe Teen Murti Bhavan (Commander-n-Chief's 
House). It was the residence of Jawaharlal 
Nehru when he was the Prime Minister of 
India. It now houses the Nehru Memorial 
Museum. a planetarium, a library of modern 
history and an auditorium.” 

Lutyens built Hyderabad House, Baroda 
House (now headquarters of Northern 
Railway), Bikaner House (now Rajasthan 
Tourism Office), Jaipur House (now National 
Gallery of Modern Art) and Patiala House 
(now a part of Law Courts of Delhi).?? 

After Independence, most of the architects 
who were called upon to produce a number of 
buildings in a short space of time between 
1950 and 1960 did not draw on the decorative 
designs of Indian architecture. They were 
seduced by the Modern Movement and the 
joys of reinforced concrete to produce Delhi 
buildings, Some of these buildings were good, 
“ven excellent, examples of this type, Yugaslav 
Embassy, India International Centre, Polish 
Embassy, Sri Ram Centre, State Trading 
Corporation building and the Khel Gaon Marg 
NCDC building. 

In all these buildings, however, 1 a 
4 tendency to subordinate individuality 2E 
ationa]ity 32 All the buildings are of a pe cee 
Pattern, Actually, this standard ee 3 : 
we of the few merits of this style. It ha 
d , | 

nd of harmony and unity. dde T. 
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have planning regulations in Delhi only to 
exercise the feeblest control over the built 
environment. But there are some honest 
attempts to copy a foreign style wholesale, such 
as Friends Colony, which is modelled on the 
handsome Papal Nunciature in Chanakvapuri 
or Shanti-Niketan-Chateau. But these buildings 
were not designed for the Indian climate. The 
architects should have adapted the design of 
these buildings to Indian conditions by having 
full-scale chhajjas or jalis or jharokhas.*3 Some 
architects have succeeded in drawing on the 
heritage of the past to create a style of 
building, which is both contemporary and 
distinctively Indian. The first such example 
was the Asoka Hotel built in red sandstone in 
the Mughal style. In some other buildings 
the practice of using this synthetic architecture 
has been followed. 

Le Corbusier's High Court and Secretariat 
at Chandigarh are among the finest examples 
of his highly individual style. Here, concrete 
was used to create recessed sun-breaks; 
building masses with unusually shaped super- 
structures were disposed in monumental 
spaces. The new generation of architects from 
India were influenced by his work, and the 
first schools of architecture were started by 
his students. Among the new architects, Correa 
and Doshi have adopted modernist forms to 
local climate and social requirements. 
Concrete and brick remain favoured material 
and an expressive use of architectural forms 
dominate many new buildings.” 

Indian forms and materials are once again 
influencing architectural practice testifying to 
the vitality of this humble, yet pervasive, 
indigenous tradition. 


Sculpture 


After the dismemberment of the Mughal 
empire, architecture, sculpture and painting 
flourished only in Rajasthan and a few other 
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places like Himachal Pradesh, etc. Sculpture 
has now been rescued from the deplorable 
condition to which it was led by lack of 
patronage in northern India by Government 
and people in general. The centres of 
renaissance were the Calcutta and Bombay 
Art Schools. The growth of new art schools in 
other provinces such as Jaipur, Lucknow, etc. 
has helped and been helped by the Bengal 
and Bombay Art renaissances a good deal, 
and promises to produce an India-wide Art 


. ` sa 36 
Movement in the near future." 


Painting 


Through the genius and effort of a group 
of Bengali artists, chiefly the Tagores and 
Gangulis, and their disciples, there has been 
a revival of Persian, Mughal and Hindu 
paintings. The Tagores and Gangulis had a 
spirit and a genius, which has enthused a 
number of other painters. Dr. Abanindra Nath 
Tagore was the guru of a group of artists who 
have been working with vigour and faith. 
Among the younger artists, the names of 
Nandlal Bose of Bengal and of Abdur Rahman 
Chaghtai of Punjab deserve special mention. 
In Bombay, the pupils of Dr. Solomon helped 
the evolution of a new school of painting 
seeking to apply Western methods to actual 
modern Indian conditions and to free artists 
from the leading strings of medieval and 
ancient tradition. E.B. Havell who was for 
several years principal of the Government 
School of Art in Calcutta, was a genuine worker 
of this art renaissance in Bengal.?? 

After Independence, the Department of 
Culture in the Ministry of Tourism and Culture 
has played a vital role in the preservation, 
promotion and dissemination of art and 
culture. The aim of the Department has been 
to develop ways and means by which the basic 
cultural and aesthetic values and perceptions 
remain active and dynamic among the people. 
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It has been undertaking programmes for the 
preservation and encouragement of Various 
manifestations of contemporary creativity 8 
To promote and propagate understanding 
of Indian art, Government established Lalit 
Kala Akademi (National Akademi of Fine 
Arts) at New Delhi in 1954. The Akademi has 
regional centres called Rashtriya Lalit Kala 
Kendra at Lucknow, Calcutta, Madras and 
Bhubaneswar. It has also set up Community 
Artists Studio Complex with workshop 
facilities in painting, sculpture, print-making, 
and ceramics at Garhi village in New Delhi.3 


Music 


Two main schools of classical music 
Hindustani and Carnatic, continue to survive 
through oral tradition being passed on by 
teachers to their disciples. This has led to the 
existence of family traditions called gharanas 
and sampradayas.*? 

Indian music was rescued from neglect 
and the mire of medieval social stigma by 
bengal in the 19th century. Its study and 
cultivation grew rapidly with the rise of modern 
Bengali drama and the stage, in which 
connection, the services of three Tagores, Raja 
Saurindra Mohan, Maharaja Jatindra Mohan 
and Jyotirindranath (Rabindranath's brother), 
are to be mentioned. Even earlier, music was 
given its proper place in austere religious 
exercises by the Brahmo Samaàj under 
Rammohan Roy and Devendranath Tagore. I 
fact, the Tagores had performed the suddhi 
of Indian music and restored it to respectable 
men and women alike, and ushered it into the 
modern world of culture for appreciation M 
India as well as abroad. Subsequently, ! 
Calcutta, Bombay, Pune, Baroda, Patna and 2 
few other places, schools and academies for 
scientific study and practice of Indian mus! 
and musical instruments and its applicato" 
in cultural society have grown. One of tP 
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reatest and most important developments in 3. 
[ndian music is the application of Western 4. Ibid p. 219. 
musical science and methods in a subtle way 3. Ibid p. 290. 
to the traditional Indian forms by Bengali 6. Ibid p. 220. 
artists. This has enriched its melody with - a p. ues 
harmony without departing from its essential 2 iE i aor 
characteristics. 10. Ibid p. 227. 
il. Sarkar and Datta, p. 553. 
Dance 12. Comprehansive History, p. 554. 
| Mut ege 2 13. Ibid p. 555. 
Dance in India has an unbroken tradition 14. Ibid p. 556. 
for over 2000 years. Its themes are derived 15. Ibid p. 561. 
from mythology, legends and classical 16. Ibid p. 563-64. 
literature. Its two main divisions are classical 17. Ibid po. 564-66. 
and folk. Classical dance forms are based on 18. Ibid pp. 571-72. 
eee a ure 19. Ibid p. 573. 
ancient dance discipline. Important argong 90; E B Havelin 996 
them are Bharata Natyam, Kathakali, Kathak, 9 L E p. Em : 998. 
Manipuri, Kuchipudi and Odissi. Sangeet 92. Spear T.G.P., pp. 86-88. 
Natak Akademi is promoting training 23. Ibid p. 50-51. 
programmes in all these forms of dance.** 24. Ibid pp. 94-96. 
95. Ibid p. 96. 
Deana 96. Ibid p. 26-27. 
97. Ibid p. 97. 
The National School of Drama is the 28. Ibid pp. 97 and 138. 
foremost theatre training institution in the 29. Ibid p. 98. 
world and the only one of its kind in India. It 30 Gye Gs 
was set up by Sangeet Natak Akademi in 1959 a T. ee T ^ 
SA 32. Percy Brown Quoted in Ibid on p. 142. 
and it became an autonomous organisation 33. Ibid p. 143. 
financed entirely by the Department of Culture. 34. Ibid p. 143. 
It has produced a galaxy of talents-actors, 35. The Cambridge Encyclopaedia, p. 462. 
Script-writers, designers, technicians and 36. Sarkar and Datta, p. 354. 
educationists—who work not only in theatre, 37. Ibid pp. 353-54. 
but in films and television also, winning several 30 oda OO Dat’, 
awards nati l and international. vu Ibig pane. 
ional and international. 40. Ibid p. 109. 
41. Sarkar and Datta, pp. 554-55. 
References 42. India 2000, p. 110. 
1 E. B. Havell, p. 217. 43. India 2000, p. 110. 
*. lbid pp. 217-18. 
QUESTIONS 


l. Describe critically those features of the city of 
Jaipur and of the architecture of the palace of Suraj 
Mall at Dig on account of which E.B. Havell thinks 
that the modern Rajput architecture began in the 
Second quarter of the eighteenth century. 


2: 


Ibid p. 218. 
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Discuss why the buildings constructed by the Public 


Works Department of the Government of India in 


the second half of the nineteenth century have no 


architecture. 
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6. 


Discuss why temples and mosques built in India in 
the second half of the nineteenth century are 
architecturally good. 

Discuss the architecture of the buildings in 
metropolitan cities of Madras, Bombay and 
Calcutta constructed by the English East India 
Company before 1857. 

What is the significance of the architecture of the 
buildings of Jantar-Mantar and Safdar's Tomb in 
the history of modern Indian architecture. 
Describe those features of the buildings of the 
Secretarial the Rashuapati Bhavan which show that 
in the construction of these buildings. There is a 
happy syntheses of traditional Indian and modern 
Western architectural styles. 


~I 
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Mention some buildings which were archite 
good when most of the government buildings dM 
1950 to 1960 were built under the influence B 
Modern Movement. Also state what E the 
drawbacks of the Modern 
architecture. 

Mention the names of some architects who have 
built in a style which is contemporary ave 


the 


Movement in 


ENS oss ! and 
distinctively India. Also write the names of |] 
^ le 


buildings constructed by them. 

Mention the names of a few leaders who were 
responsible for Art Renaissance in modern ae 
especially in the areas of painting and music. | 
What has the present government of India done 
for the preservation, promotion and dissemination 
of art and culture? 
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Chapter | 


Sources for the Study of Social Institutions 


The sources for the study of Hindu social 
life in ancient India are many and varied. Every 
aspect of the life of an Indian in ancient Indian 
was regulated by dharma. Therefore, all the 
religious works of the Hindus, of the Buddhists 
and of the Jainas, throw considerable light on 
the social institutions as they existed when 
they were compiled. But ancient religious 
works were not written by one author or at one 
time hence before determining the social 
organisation at a particlar period we have to 
determine the different strata in a particular 
work, for example most of the scholars are of 
the view that the first and tenth mandalas of 
the Reveda are later than mandalas two to 
nine. Similarly the Mahabharata has been a 
growing work and some portions of the epic 
reflect earlies social institutions and some 
later. Besides the early Brahmanical religious 
works, the canonical literature of the Buddhists 
and the Jainas also throw sufficient light on 
social institutions. But even when the Smrti 
literature tried to make some changes in the 
Social institutions commensurate with the 
changes in society, literature such as works 
On poetry, drama or stories present a more 
realistic picture of the society although the 
author's ideas about social institutions may 19 
Some extent iilt the picture to conform with 
his own views. 

In this chapter we shall try to describe, 1n 
brief the important works which we have 
"llized in discussing the social institutions of 
ancient India. 


The earliest work of the Hindus is the 
Reveda which consists chiefly of lyrics in 
praise of various gods. It contains 1,028 hymns 
which are grouped into ten books or mandalas. 
Books II to VII are homogeneous, in as much 
as they are the work of the descendents of 
different rsis or seers. It seems that the 
earliest addition to the ‘family’ books was the 
second part of book I. The VIII book has a 
character of its own and the first part of book 
[ resembles it in some ways. Book IX consists 
entirely of Soma hymns. The hymns of book X 
date from a later period than those of the first 
nine. Thus the Rgveda is a composite work 
made up of contributions made to it in different 
periods by different scers. Though the Rgveda 
is primarily a religious book it throws 
considerable light on social life such as 
marriage and family, inheritance, property etc. 

Sources for the social life of the later Vedic 
age consist of the later Vadic samhitas, Sama, 
Yajuh and Atharva together with prose works 
like the Brahmanas, the Aranyakas, and the 
Upanisads. The Samaveda is a selection of 
the Rgvedic hymns meant for chanting. The 
Yajurveda contains the formulae and prayers 
in both verse and prose to be used by Adhvaryu 
priest in the performance of ceremanies at 
sacrifices and worship. It is in two forms, Black 
and White, the Black, a mixture of prayers in 
verse and comments in prose and the White 
separates the prayers in verse in the Vajasaneyi 
Samita and the prose portion is relegated to 
the Satapatha Brahmana. The Atharvaveda has 
731 hymns. It is meant for the priest called 
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Brahman who was the superintending priest 
to direct and coordinate the functions of all 
other priests at the sacrificial worship. Some 
of its parts are older than the Rgveda and 
secular in contents, such as those dealing with 
diseases like fever and their remedies, prayers 
for the prosperity of farmers, shepherds and 
merchants, prayers for harmony between 
employer and employee, at the public 
assemblies, or in courts of law, marriage and 
love, songs in aid of royalty and the like. The 
Brahmanas deal with ritual and their 
significance lies in the ritual which they 
illustrate by stories. The Aranyakas and the 
Upanisads contain meditations on the chosen 
deities and supreme knowledge. 

These works throw considerable light on 
the social life of the later Vedic period for 
example the Brahmanas and the Upanisads 
refer to several learned kings who figure as 
teachers and masters of the highest knowledge 
which they imparted to their brahmana pupils. 

For studying the social life of the post- 
Vedic period our oldest sources are the 
Kalpasütras. They consist of Srauta-sütras 
which deal with public ceremonies, the 
Grhyasütras which deal with household 
sacrifices and the Dharmasütras which deal 
with customary law and practice. According 
to P.V. Kane the Srautasütras of Apastamba, 
A$valayana, Baudhayana, Katyayana, 
Satyasadha and Grhyasütras of Apastamba 
and A$valayana were composed during the 
period c- 800 to 400 B.C. and the 
Dharmasütras of Gautama, Apastamba, 
Baudhayana, Vasistha and the Grhyasütra of 
Paraskara were composed during the period 
of C 500 to 300 B.C. The Srauta Sacrifices 
deal with religious sacrifices like Havis and 
Soma and do not throw any light on the social 
conditions. But the Grhyasiitras and 
Dharmasütras present a fairly campehensive 
picture of social life during the period C. 800 
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to 300 B.C. They describe the Varnàsy 
dharma which forms the pivot on w 


whole system of Hindu social org 
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yst anization Was 
based. This system was based on 


a horizonta] 
division of society into Varnas or 


4 Castes and 
vertical division into Asramas or Stages jp 
life. They are of two kinds. Some are 
daily practices with formulae accomp 
some simplified from of oblation. 
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The other 
rites constitute the samskaras, the Sacraments. 
by which the individual gradually approaches 
the state of twice-born, reaches it and is 
confirmed in the privilege. 

Early Buddhist literature is also helpful in 
having a true picture of society during the 
period 600 B.C. to 300 B.C. The Sütra writers 
sometimes expressed only the traditional view 
of society which was not always true of the 
times when these works were compiled. The 
early Buddhist works give a more faithful 
picture of the society. For example they 
mention five kinds of brahmanas. This depicts 
the real condition of brahmanas in the 
Buddha’s time. 

The Mahabharata, the Manusmrri (200 
B.C. to 200 A.D.), the Kautilya’s Arthasastra 
and the account of Megasthenes and the 
inscriptions of the Greeks, the Sakas, the 
Kusanas and the Satavahanas throw a flood of 
light on the social conditions during the period 
300 B.C. to 300 A.D. but as we have stated 
above we have to distinguish between the 
earlier and later portions of the Mahabharata. 

For the Gupta period our main sources 
are the Smrtis of Yajfiavalkya (100 A.D. 300 
A.D.), Visnu (100 A.D. to 300 A.D.) Narada 
(100 A.D. to 400 A.D.), Brhaspati (300 A.D. 
to 500 A.D.) and Katyayana (400 A.D. to 600 
A.D.). 

For the post-Gupta period our main sources 
are the commentators on the Manusmuti and 
the Yajnavalkyasmrti but the inscriptions a? 
Jaina literature! of this period throw a flood 0 
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it on the rapid social changes which were 
ie place during the period. The accounts 
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an Chwang and It-sing give a vivid picture 
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ofthe centres of Education during the period. 
Thus the traditional view expressed by the 


writers of the Digests has been duly corrected 
the picture of society presented in the Jaina 
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The accounts of Arab travellers like Abu Zaid, 
Ibn Khordadbah and Sulaiman have also been 


utlized to present a correct picture of social 
conditions during the period. 


Reference 
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QUESTIONS 


| While studying the Rgveda to have a correct idea 
of the social conditions what precaution should we 
take? 

9 Discuss the importance of the Atharvaveda, the 
Brahmanas and the Upanisads for understanding 
the social conditions in the later Vedic Period. 

3. Describe critically the importance of the 
Grhyasütras and Dharmasutras to form a correct 
idea of the social institutions during the period C. 
800 B.C. to C. 300 D.C. 

4. How is the early Buddhist literature helpful in 
enabling us to form a more faithful picture of the 


society during the period C. 600 B.C. to C. 300 
D.C. than the Sütras. 

9. While studying the Mahabharata to form an idea 
of the social conditions during the period C. 300 
B.C. to C. 300 A.D. what precaution we must take? 

6. Mention the Dharmasastras which are our main 

source for studying the social institutions of the 

Gupta period. Also mention the important social 

institutions which thev discuss. 

Discuss the main sources for the study of social 

conditions in the early medieval period (C. 700 

A.D. to C. 1200 A.D.) 
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Chapter 2 


Dharma and Social Institutions 


Joc concept of dharma is all comprehensive 
and may be, broadly speaking said to comprise 
precepts which aim at securing the material 
and spiritual sustenance and growth of the 
individual and society. Dharma was regarded 
as not being static. The content of dharma 
often changed in the changing contexts of time, 
place and social environment.! If we accept 
the above definition of dharma it will be 
evident that dharma and society are 
inseparable. We shall examine this 
relationship between dharma and society in 
the historical perspective. 

The Rgvedic Aryans realized that there 
was order everywhere in creation. They called 
this cosmic order Rta. Rta is the early Vedic 
form of dharma. In the Rgveda the controller 
of this cosmic order is called Varuna. Early 
Aryans prayed to god Varuna that they might 
be punished: by him if they did not fulfil their 
duty towards their friends, guests, relatives and 
members of their family. Even if by mistake 
they had cheated some one Varuna might set 
them free from this sin.? In the same work the 
term dharma has been used in the sense of 
that system or social order which is capable 
of holding the universe in harmonius working 
condition.) The above discussion shows that 
the aim of rta or dharma was to keep the 
Society progressing as a result of harmonius 
development. 

The cosmic order is maintained by the 
Universal Soul which pervades the whole 
universe. Man is a part and parcel of this 
cosmic order. To maintain order in society 


man must act in harmony with the Cosmic 
order. For maintaining this social order man 
must control his desires, feelings, thoughts. 
instincts and needs. He conducts himself in 
his relations with those with whom he comes 
in contact in such a way that it might lead to a 
better social synthesis. This synthesis depends 
on some values of life which the individual has 
inherited from his forefathers. If these values 
of life are not based on reason and knowledge, 
they are likely to prove an obstacle in social 
synthesis. These values of life if based on 
reason and knowledge impel a man to do his 
duty under all circumstances. This is his 
dharma. These values of life find expression 
in the form of our conduct, duties and mutual 
relationships. The social organisation is based 
on these values of life. In the Rgveda it is 
stated that Soma protects truth and destroys 
untruth.* This means that society is based on 
truth and justice. Every individual is expected 
to conduct himself in a way that he may be 
able to make his individual progress and 
contribute to the progress of the society. In 
the last hymn of the Rgveda there is a prayer 
which tells us how social order can be 
maintained. All men should walk together (with 
love and affection), all should acquire 
knowledge, and all should discharge their 
duties faithfully. Only when every individual 
acts in harmony with others is he following his 
dharma. 

This spirit of social harmony 1s also 
evident from a mantra of the Yajurveda.” It s 
Stated in this mantra that everything in this 
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pharma and Social Institutions 
nould 38 pervaded by God. Man should enjoy 
whatever is given to him by Him. He should 
not covet things given to others, This mantra 
implies that the whole of the creation belongs 
io God and man should always act keeping in 
view the well-being of all the members of the 
society. . 

The Satapatha Brahmana® expects every 
individual to speak the truth. The Taittiriva 
Upanisad’ also expects the pupil to practise 
truth and follow his dharma. According to the 
Taittiriya Aranyaka Dharma is the foundation 
of the whole universe. In this world people go 
unto a person who is best versed in dharma. 
Dy means of dharma one drives away evil. 
Upon dharma everything is founded. 
Therefore, dharma is called the highest good.? 
The Chhandogya Upanisad prescribes that 
every individual should follow five virtues viz. 
austerity, charity, straight-forwardness, non- 
violence and truth? and avoid four vices viz. 
theft, drinking liquor, killing a brahmana and 
cohabiting with the teacher's wife.!? This 
Upanisad states that a man should have noble 
thoughts, should behave courteously with 
women, think of the welfare of all persons, 
should never show disrespect to the learned 
persons and regard all individuals as his own- 
self.!! In the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad self- 
control, kindness and charity are called the 
Constituents of dharma.!? In the same work in 
4 prayer man wishes that God may lead him 
fom untruth to truth and from darkness to 
light. In the Katha Upanisad the satisfaction 
of desires is called a path which brings only 
momentary happines and spiritual 
Advancement is called bliss. Spiritual 
advancement is possible only when an 
dividual treats every individual as he himself 
Mill like to be treated by others. Thus the 
dharma as expounded in the Upanisads aimed 
“tthe all round progress of society. There was 
"© Contradiction between the happiness of the 
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individual and the progress of the society. The 
Brahmanas laid undue emphasis on the 
performance of sacrifices as the only megns 
of salvation but the Upanisads state that 
morality, good conduct and acquisition of true 
knowledge are the virtues the practice of which 
makes man happy in this world and in the life 
hereafter. Gautama Bhuddha also laid stress 
on the practice of non-violence, good conduct, 
self-control and sacrifice. His aim was to bring 
happiness to all in the society. 

The authors of the Dharma-sitras (600 
B.C. to 300 B.C.) tried to interpret dharma in 
a way that it might suit the changed social 
conditions. In its most common connotation 
dharma was limited by them to two principal 
ideals, namely the organization of social life 
through well-defined and well-regulated classes 
(varnas) and the organization of an individuals’ 
life within these classes into definite stages 
(asramas). According to Baudhayana there are 
three sources of dharma namely the Vedas, 
the Smrtis and the conduct of good persons in 
society. The authors of the Sutras besides 
laying down rules regarding varpas (classes) 
and asramas (stages in life) also laid down 
rules for good conduct for persons of all 
classes under S€manya dharma (rules to be 
followed by all classes in all stages of life). 
For example Gautama lays down that kindness, 
patience, absence of envy, purity in thought, 
speech and actions, not to be too ambitious, 
will to do good to others and not to be 
miserable before others and not to covet things 
belonging to others are the eight virtues which 
lead a man to salvation. Similar virtues are 
called dharma by Vasistha.!? These rules 
make it clear that the authors of the Dharma- 
sutras wished to have a society based on 
morality and good conduct. They did not lay 
much emphasis on performance of rituals as 
on the practice of morality. 


Kautilya lays down that non-violence, truth, 
purity, not to speak ill of others, kindness and 
are the virtues which persons of 
all classes and in all stages should follow. 
ASoka also laid emphasis on these virtues 
because he wished to establish proper social 
relations. In one of his edicts!? he says that 
all people should respect their parents, 
teachers and elders. He expects his people to 
be liberal towards ascetics, brahmanas, 
Sramanas, relatives, friends, acquaintances, 
servants, dependents, the poor and the sick. 
Thus Asoka’s dharma laid emphasis on good 
conduct and morality and not on performance 
of rituals. He advised his people to eschew 
violence, cruelty, anger, vanity and jealousy.!’ 

Most of the scholars think that the 
Ramayana, the Mahabharata and the 
Manusmrti assumed their present from some 
time between 200 B.C. and 200 A.D. According 
to Valmiki'® good conduct and Dharma are 
synonyms hence Rama who had good conduct 
was the embodiment of Dharma. Ràma says 
that he is bound by the vow of following his 
dharma.!? Thus Vàlmiki aimed at the 
establishment of a moral society and he 
expected all people to follow the ideals which 
Rama followed in his life as an embodiment 
of Dharma. | 

The Mahabharata also lays down that 
virtuous conduct is the dharma of all persons.2° 
When people do not follow dharma there is 
disorder in society because on account of 
dharma, people are stationed separately in 
their respective stations.?! It is dharma which 
makes all persons follow the rules laid down 
for their varnas (classes) and àsramas (stages 
in life). According to the Vaisesika Sūtra that 
from which result material gain and Spiritual 
good is dharma.*? Similar views have been 
expressed by Manu. He says if we do not follow 
dharma it will destroy us.?? Thus dharma has 
all along been the basis of Hindu social 


forgiveness 
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organization. Manu adds one other sour 
dharma namely the satisfaction of 
conscience. It was because Indians be 
that God pervades the souls of all indiy 
and if an individual follows his Conscience he 
will follow the divine will which aims at the 
harmonious progress of the society as a Whole. 
Similar views about the sources of dharma 
are expressed by Yajnavalkya. He states that 
the Vedic scriptures (sruti), the sacred law 
(Dharmasastras), the practice of good, 
whatever is agreeable to one’s own-self and 
the desire which has arisen out of wholesome 
resolve, all these are traditionally known to be 
the sources of dharma. Thus we see 
Yajnavalkya added a sixth sources of dharma 
viz. ‘the desire which has arisen out of 
wholesome resolve’. This sixth source is so 
comprehensive that it can cover all actions of 
an individual provided the resolve is 
wholesome i.e. in the interest of the society as 
a whole. 

Thus we see that the meaning of dharma 
has changed with the changed social 
conditions. The concepts of dharma for the 
Krta age, the Treta age, the Dvapara age, and 
the Kali age were not identical. 

We have discussed above the impact of 
the samanya dharma, on society as revealed 
In the ancient Indian literature. We have 
discussed the impact of Varna dharma on 
society in detail in section I of Chapter II of 
this part. It will be sufficient here to state thal 
according to the Hindu view God assigned 
different duties to different varnas for the 
harmonious development of society. The code 
of conduct prescribed by the scriptures for 
the four varnas constituted the highest dharma 
According to the Gita it is better to die 
discharging one’s duty than to adopt UK 
profession of another varna. Here the emphasis 
was on the performance of one’s duty and not 
on his right. If every individual discharged his 
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v faithfully and conscientiously the progress 
society was bound to be the outcome. 

The asrama dharma (rules laid down for 
different stages in life), no doubt, aimed at 
the spiritual advancement of the individual 
wards his final aim of salvation but the 
people in the brahmacarya, vanaprastha and 
sàmnyása asramas depended for their 
sustenance on those in the grhastha àsrama. 
The Householder is expected to discharge his 


du 
of 


duties towards the sages, gods, ancestors, 
guests and all creatures of the world before 
he can think of his own spiritual advancement. 
Thus here too the good of the society is primary 
while the good of the individual is secondary. 
Thus asrama dharma also contributed to the 
progress of society. There was no contradiction 
between the interests of the individual and the 
interests of the society as a whole. The duties 
were discharged by the individual as an 
obligation imposed upon him by his dharma 
not out of fear that he would be punished by 
the state if he failed to perform the five daily 
great sacrifices prescribed for him by the law- 
givers. 

We shall now say 
rajadharma and its impact on s ciety. The 
chief aim of rajadharma was maintenance of 
peace and order in society. Kautilya states that 
a ruler should consider his own happiness in 
the welfare of the people.” The ruler himself 
Was bound by his dharma. He followed his 
dharma and compelled the people to follow 
the rules prescribed for different classes of 
Society and stages in the individual's life." 

_ He could maintain law and order in soeicty 
if he faithfully discharged his duty as a ruler. 
The people could rise in revolt against an 
unrighteous ruler. When all people discharged 
their duties as members of different classes 
and befitting the stages of life in which they 
Were, the social progress was the outcome: 


Maintenance of peace and order by the ruler 


a few words on 
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provided every individual to develop his innate 
qualities to the maximum and contribute to 
the welfare of the society. Manu also 
prescribes that the ruler should compel the 
vaiSyas and the śūdras to do their duties 
otherwise there will be disorder in society.?/ 
But Manu? and Yajiavalkya®? permit, in an 
emergency, members of three high castes to 
follow avocations different from those 
prescribed for their varnas. The 
Mahabharata” clearly states that if the ruler 
does not impart justice to weaker sections of 
the society then the members of his own family 
will treat hin in the same way and the kingdom 
will be ruined. The Raghuvamsa describes the 
duties of a ruler as making arrangements for 
education, imparting justice, protection of all 
people and providing opportunities for 
employment so that they might earn their 
living. A ruler, according to Kalidasa, is, for 
this reason, called the father of his people. 
He collected taxes for the welfare of the people 
and not for his own enjoyment. Thus the chief 
aim of rajadharma was maintenance of peace 
and order in society. 

Some European scholars were of opinion 
that Hinduism laid more imphasis on the 
spiritual side of life than on the material 
aspects of life. This view does not seem to be 
correct. Of the four aims of life artha and 
kama deal with the material aspects of life, 
dharma and moksa refer to the spiritual aspect 
of life. Hindu dharma did not simply mean 
theology. It was a way of life or a code of 
conduct. Every activity of the individual as a 
member of the society was regulated by his 
dharma. The aim of dharma was to create 
such conditions as would enable all individuals 
to make progress towards their goal of life i.e. 
salvation. In reality Hinduism tries to 
synthetise the two aims of life namely 
enjoyment of life in this world and salvation 
after death. The four purusarthas and the 
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scheme of asramas make it clear that both 712^ 21 Veale = ty ts 
the aspects of life are covered by Hinduism. ; 2 d Dyer Vol. XLIV P. 85. 
It aimed at individual progress as well as 8 Tait. Ar. X. 79. 
social progress. It does not in any Way 9. Chhand, Up. III. 17. 
disregard the aim of life in this world 1.e. 10: Ibid: V. 10. 
enjoyment of the pleasures of life but the I1. Chhand. Up. II. 11 XIII. 17-20. 
enjoyment must be within the limits pr ascribed 12. Brhad. Up. V. 2.3. 
by his dharma and thus it also takes care of 13: Ubid), E 5.28, 
"hewifeafter death. 14. Gaut. Dh. Su. VIII 23-24. 
In the words of S. Radhakrishnan the term 5. Vas. Dh. Su. [. 8.23. 5-6. 
; 16. Rock Edicl IX. 
dharma stands for all those ideals and 17. Pillar Edicts Land IIL 
purposes, influences and insututions that shape 18. Ramayana, Aranya 38. 13. 
the character of man both as an individual 19. Ram. Ay. 106. 9. 
and as a member society. It is the law of right 20. Mbh, Santi, 60.7, 162.21. 
living, the observance of which secures the 21. Ibid, 110, 10-11. 
double object of happiness on earth and 22. Vaisesika Sūtra I. 1.2. 
avanan 22. Manu, VIII, 15. 
24. Yaj. Sm. I. 1. 1-3, 6-9. 
25. Kaut. I. 19. 
ROIOIONCES 96. Kaut. III. 1. 
l. Dandekar R.N. in Sources of Indian Traditions 27. Manu. VIII. 4, 18. 
by Wm. Theodore de Bary, p. 218. 28. Ibid., X, 81-117. 
2: Rv. V: 85. 29. Yaj. Sm. III. 35-42. 
3. Rv.1187. 1 and X 92.9. 30. Mbh. Santi. Chaps, 93-95. 
4. Rv. VII. 104.19. 31. Radhakrishnan S., Indian Religious, p. 71. 
QUESTIONS 
l. Discuss how the observance of the principles laid down rules for persons of different Varnas and for 
PE RE BLUE PE bius in different stages (asramas) in an individual's life? 
benc. DUDCaCe e Geos SCCle uy tat 4. Discuss how observance of rules laid down in 
2. State critically what constituted Dharma in the later da UE byeaerulér was Mees a) a 
Vedic Period. maintaining peace and order in society. 
3. How wave the authors of the Sütras aimed at the 5. Discuss critically the concept of dharma in 
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Hinduism and its impact on society. 


Chapter 3 


The Purusarthas 


É Hinduism every individual had four chief 


aims of life, namely, dharma, artha, kāma and 
moksa. In chapter 2 of this Section we have 
tried to explain the meaning of dharma which 
ig much more than morality. The word dharma 
is derived from the Sanskrit root dhr which 
means holding together or preserve. In the 
Mahabharata it is clearly stated that dharma 
was created for the well-being of all creatures. ' 
Artha refers to all the means necessary for 
acquiring worldly prosperity such as wealth or 
power. A human being cannot conducts the 
activities of his life without artha which 
constitutes the material means of living. Kama 
refers to all the desires in a man for enjoyment 
and satisfaction of the life of the senses 
including the sex drive. The word refers to the 
totality of the innate desires and drives of man. 
Kama in its restricted sense simply means 
Sex drive which helps the propagation of 
Species. Thus both artha and kama are 
necessary for the material well-being of an 
individual. They are the material resources 
for successful living but it is dharma, the moral 
force which regulates the correct quality and 
quantity, the place and time of artha and kama. 
Y Acting in accordance with his dharma à 
Person is able to live an ideal life. Dharma 1S 
the foremost of the three purusarthas. Artha 
“omes next in importance and kama the last. 
According to Manu an individual can attain 
happiness in this world and in the life hereafter 
They a proper synthesis of these E iT 
ve sarthas viz. dharma, artha and ee 
atsydyana in the beginning of his Work, 


Kamasutra, has expressed his adoration to all 
these three purusarthas. It shows that he 
considered all the three equally important for 
getting happiness in this world. But an 
individual should try to collect the material 
resources (artha) within the limits prescribed 
by his dharma and satisfaction of worldly 
pleasures (kama) is also to be limited to the 
extent prescribed by dharma. According to 
Manu the good of man consists in the 
harmonious coordination of the three 
purusárthas.? All the lawgivers have prescribed 
that an individual should not collect material 
resources and not indulge in the satisfaction 
of sensual pleasures in a way that it might 
prove to be a hindrance in the performance of 
his dharma. As we have stated before? it is 
dharma which is capable of holding the 
universe in harmonious working condition. If 
people begin to amass material resources 
without any consideration of their dharma and 
enjoy them without any regard to morality there 
will be anarchy in society. To maintain the 
social order man must control his desires, 
feelings, thoughts instincts and needs to be in 
accord with the values of life which the society, 
in which he lives, cherishes. The social 
organization is based on these values of life 
hence the need to regulate artha and kama 
keeping in view these values of life. These three 
urusarthas control the activities of the 
individual as well as those of the society as a 
whole. It is dharma which decides to what 
extent the individual should collect material 
resources and in what way he should spend 
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them to make himself happy without creating 
any hindrance in the progress of the society. 
The fourth purusartha moksa or salvation 
concerns the individual but according to the 
Indian belief an individual cannot attain 
salvation unless he discharges his duty towards 
sages, gods, ancestors, guests and all 
creatures in this universe. To be a part and 
parcel of the Universal Soul the individual 
must act in harmony with the divine will. He 
must identify his individual-self with the group 
of which he is a part, with the society in which 
he lives, with the nation of which he is a citizen, 
and the whole universe which is a divine 
creation. Thus salvation does not remain a 
selfish desire of the individual for the 
attamment of bliss in life after death. Without 
discharging his duty towards all creatures an 
individual cannot hope to get salvation. The 
whole life of an individual is a sacrifice in the 
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service of divine creation. Only then Can he 
aspire for salvation. 

Collectively the four purusárthas satisty the 
individual sex instinct, his attachment i 
amassing wealth and power, his keen desire 
to give expression to his artistic and Cultura] 
instinct and his desire to become a Part of 
the universal soul after death. The four 
purusarthas provide the psycho-moral basis of 
the asrama theory which enables an individual 
to realize the ultimate purpose of his existence 
viz., Salvation in this universe. The three 
purusarthas viz. dharma, artha and kama, are 
only a means to realize the ultimate aim of 
life viz., moksa (salvation). 
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QUESTIONS 


l. Which are the four chief aims of life *Purusárthas' 
according to Hinduism. Explain the significance 
of each of them in an individual's life, 

2. How can, according to Manu, an individual attain 
happiness in this world and in the life hereafter? 

3. How can an individual co-ordinate the first three 
Purusárthas to enjoy life in this world and attain 
salvation after death? 

4. Discuss the bsis for the belief that an individual 
cannot attain salvation unless he discharges his 
duty towards all creatures in this world. 


5. “The whole life of an individual is a sacrifice in the 
service of divine creation”. Elucidate. 

6. "The four Purusarthas enable an individual to 
realize the ultimate purpose of his existence viz 
salvation in this universe.” Discuss the above 
statement. 

Explain how the four Purusārthas enable al 
individual to satisfy his hereditary sex instinct, his 
desise to satisfy his artistic and cultural tastes and 
his desire to have wealth and power in this world. 
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Chapter 4 


The Doctrine of Three Rnas 


According to Manu! and Yajhavalkva? each 
individual has to repay three debts in his life. 
These three rnas (debts) are (1) the debt to 
fathers of learning and founders of religious 


life (rsi rna), (2) the debt to ancestors (pitr 


rna) and (3) the debt to gods (deva rna). 

The individual can repay the debt to rsis 
by studying the Vedas in accordance with the 
rules laid down for their study. This he can do 
in the brahmahcarya asrama by observing all 
the rules laod down for a brahmhacari. 

He can repay the debt to the ancestors by 
entering the stage of a grhastha (house-holder) 
begetting sons in accordance with dharma and 
thus perpetuating his family. 

He can repay the debt to the gods by 
offering sacrifices according to one's capacity 
as a householder and as a vanaprastha (forest 
dweller). 

Only when he had repaid these three debts 
he becomes eligible to aspire for salvation by 
entering the stage of saminyasa. The man who 
failed to carry out any of these obligations due 
to him during the first three asramas is not 
entitled even to aspire for moksa.” 

The Grhyasütras' prescribe that every 
householder must perform five daily great 
Sacrifices viz. Brahmayajna, Pitrya]na. 
Devayajüa, Atithivajüa and Bhüta-yajna. the 
Srhastha was expected to read Vedic literature 


was called Pitryajna. In this way he repaid the 
debt to his ancestors. He offered oblations in 
the fire. This was called Deva-vajna. Thus he 
repaid his debt to gods. In this way the doctrine 
of three rnas to rsis, gods and ancestors was 
merged in the five great sacrifices which every 
householder was enjoined to perform every day. 
Thus this doctrine of three rnas, clearly shows 
that the individual could not make his spiritual 
advancement without fulfilling his social 
obligations. The significance of the doctrine of 
the three rnas will be manifest to us if we keep 
in view the Hindu view of life, according to 
which this life, merely by itself, alone has no 
meaning. It has meaning only as a link in a 
chain of links of births in the past and in the 
future. It is a stage of transition from previous 
births towards furture birth or births or moksa. 
This birth of a human being is but an opportunity 
for him to free himself from the bonds of chain 
of previous births by living a life of dharma. 
Thus, only if the individual in this life repays 
the debts which he owes to rsis, gods and 
ancestors and discharges his social obligations 
can he be considered eligible for salvation. 
This is the great significance of the doctrine of 
three rnas in Hinduism. 
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) which an individual 
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Mention the three debts (Rna d state how he 


is expected to repay in his life an 
Can repay them. 


9. What is the importance of the repayment of these 
three rnas by an individual? 


Chapter 5 


ASramas 


Origin 

Varna and Asrama are the two institutions 
which are the corner stones of the Hindu theory 
of social organization. Varna as we have stated 
in Chapter II of this part laid emphasis on the 
individual’s duty to discharge his social 
obligations to the best of his ability, This also 
enabled him to develop his personality and 
innate qualities in a congenial social 
atmosphere where members of each varna 
contribute to the progress of the society as a 
whole. It was a system in which each class 
served as a complementary unit and not as a 
competitive unit. The duties assigned to each 
varna were those which suited the individual's 
innate qualities and temperament. 

The scheme of asramas was based on the 
principle that the whole of the life of an 
individual is a kind of schooling in self- 
discipline. During the course of this schooling 
he has to pass through four stages called the 
üsramas. The four purusarthas! viz. dharma, 
artha, kama and moksa are the psycho-moral 
bases of the as$rama theory? because the 
individual receives a psychological training 
through the a$ramas in the use and 
management of the purusarthas. These 
asramas also enable him to discharge his 
moral duty towards the society. The main 
objective of the institution of asramas was to 
enable the individual to be happy in this world 
and to achieve salvation after death which 
according to the Hindus is the ultimate aim of 
an individual's life. According to the Hindu 


belief God created this universe and the 
individual can attain salvation only if he does 
his duty towards all creatures which were 
created by God. He cannot realize his own- 
self without harmonizing his activities with 
those of the group, of the society, of the nation 
and of the whole human race as a whole of 
which he is an indivisible part, all being 
inseparable parts of God's creation. The 
individual cannot attain salvation without 
repaying the debts to the society. Salvation of 
the individual depends on his discharging his 
duty towards the society. Thus the scheme of 
asramas, which no doubt aimed at the ultimate 
progress of the individual, was not based on 
the individual's progress alone. It also 
contributed to the progress of the society as a 
whole. 

, the word asramas is derived from the root 
Srama which means to exert. Thus the word 
asrama implies a place where an individual 
stays for sometime exerting himself with à 
view to attaining the ultimate goal of life viz. 
salvation. Every á$ramas is thus a stage where 
the individual gets some training tO be 
successful in the next stage of his life. In ever? 
stage dharma is supreme and artha and kama 
are only means which enable the individual to 
act in accordance with his dharma. Salvation 
can be achieved only if the individual has acted 
according to his dharma befitting his var" 
and his stage in life. 

The Chhandogya Upanisad" refers to three 
stages in life viz. those of a householder, an 
ascetic and a student but the Dharma-sütra? 
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Agramas 


oa all the four asramas viz those of a 
(brahmacarya), a householder 


student | : 
_a forest-dweller (vanaprastha) and 


(grhastha) 
a hermit ; 
; was not considered an àásrama in the 


(samnyasa). This means that 


smmnyasé 


peginning because according to the 


Syetasvatara Upanisad a samnyasi is above 


all the asramas because he is no longer a 
social personality. He has no ties of family, 


caste or society as a whole. He has renounced 


everything worldly and is for all practical 
purposes dead. 

According to the 
Dharmasütras an individual should follow all 
the rules laid down for all the four stages one 


after another.* According to some of them an 
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individual, who had not followed all the rules 
laid down for the first three asramas, is not 
eligible to get salvation.? According to Kautilya 
the king should punish all those persons who 
do not follow the rules laid down for the 
üsramas in which they are because if the rules 
laid down for different varnas and asramas 
are not followed by the people there will be 
social anarchy and if they do it there will be 
all round progress of the society. 


The Brahmacarya (The stage of a student) 


| In the Reveda the word brahmacari is used 
in the sense of a religious scholar.’ From the 
Gayatri mantra it is clear that the two main 
objectives of a student in ancient India were 
development of intelligence and character 
building. From the Grhya-sütras we know that 
4 child entered the stage of brahmacarya after 
the Upanayana sacrament. We have the 
earliest reference to this sacrament in the 
Atharvaveda.!0 The Satapatha Brahmana 
Mentions all the following four characteristics 
of this sacrament which are described in the 
Grhyasütras. 

l. On the request of the child the teacher 

accepted him as his pupil. 
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2. The teacher prayed to some gods for 
protecting the child. 

. The teacher told the pupil the vows 
and duties which he had to fulfil as a 
pupil while living as a member of the 
teacher's family for example 
arranging pleces of fuel for a 
sacrifice, sipping water and bringing 
food by begging from house-holders. 

1. The teacher told the pupil the articles 
of his uniform such as the skin of a 
deer, the girdle and the staff.!! 

According to the Grhvasütras the son of a 
brahmana should have his upanayana 
sacrament at the age of eight years, that of a 
ksatriya at the age of eleven years and that of 
a val$va at the age of twelve years. Before the 
sacrament the teacher asked the child's name 
and particulars of his family. After some rituals 
the teacher taught the pupil Gayatri? mantra." 
This sacrament was considered the second 
birth of the child hence he was called dvya 
(twice-born). The main aim of this sacrament 
was to make the child realize his responsibility 
as a student. 

In this ásárama the student had to help the 
teacher in every activity?, and the teacher was 
expected to lead the child from the darkness 
of ignorance towards the light of knowledge.!' 
The teacher loved the pupil as his own son 
while the pupil practised self-control in food 
and wearing clothes. He woke up before the 
teacher and slept after the teacher had gone 
to bed. He lived in strict discipline. The 
teacher laid emphasis on his intellectual as 


also on his moral development.!? According 
to the Taittiriya Upanisad the student should, 
se to acquire such virtues 


with his studies practi 
as love of justice and truth and self-control. 


He should practise continence (brahmacarya) 
as without it no moral iicvclop mens was 
ossible. The three most anportant duties of 
a student Were (1) study of Vedic lore, 
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(2) service of the teacher and (3) practice ol 
brahmacarva. 

At the end of the pupil's education the 
teacher delivered a convocation address which 
throws considerable light on what the teacher 
expected of his pupil as a house-holder. The 
address states that the student should speak 
the truth, all his conduct should be in 
accordance with his dharma (as a house- 
holder). He should not neglect the study of 
Vedic literature. He should always work with 
the greatest efficiency and aim at being 
famous (for his being virtuous and of 
exemplary conduct). He should not neglect 
his duty towards gods and ancestors and 
regard his parents. teachers and guests as 
gods. He should imitate the teacher only in 
those actions which were good and should not 
imitate him in those which, according to him, 
were improper for a gentleman to do. 

According to the Grhya-sütras the 
sacrament which was performed after the 
student had finished his educational career 
and returned home was called Samavartana. 
He took a bath as a symbol of his being free 
from the obligations which he was expected 
to fulfil as a student. So he was called a 
snátaka.!" 

According to the Satapatha Brahmana a 
pupil who has completed his education 
becomes wise and does not depend upon 
others. With the passage of time he becomes 
more prosperous. He is his own physician. He 
sleeps peacefully. Every learned person 
acquires three virtues viz. selfcontrol, steady 
mind and well-developed intelligence.!? 

The Dharmasütras mention two categories 
of students viz. naisthika and upakurvana. 
Naisthika students remained unmarried 
throughout their lives. They dedicated their 
lives to study and teaching. The Upakurvana 
students entered the stage of a house-holder 
after finishing their education. 
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In the post-Vedic period as wel] 
importance of the brahmacarya àá$x 


the 
ama 
remained undiminished. Manu and Yajiiavalkya 
mention all the rituals which were performed 
at the Upanayana sacrament in the earlier 
period." The law-givers of this period 
prescribe eight, eleven and twelve years at 
which the upanayana sacrament of brahmana, 
ksatriya and vai$ya children should be 
performed respectively.^? But Yajiiavalkya lays 
down that this sacrament could be performed 
according to the custom and convenience of 
the family.*! Manu also permits performance 
of this sacrament upto the ages of 16, 22 and 
24 in the case of brahmanas, ksatriyas and 
vaiávas respectively.** If the upanayana 
sacrament of any individual was not performed 
within the maximum ages prescribed above 
the individual was looked down upon in society 
and was called vratya and was deprived of the 
privilege of reciting Gayatri mantra.^ 
Manu prescribes that a brahmana student 
should wear clothes made of hemp, a ksatriya 
those of silk and a vaisya those of wool. The 
student also wore the sacred thread, carried 
a staff in his hand, begged food and took his 
meals after giving a part of the alms to the 
teacher.*! He did not apply oil massage to his 
body nor applied collyrium in his eyes nor used 
scent, umbrella or shoes.?? He did not 
participate in assemblies where music, 
dancing, gambling or idle talk were going On. 
He observed continence, spoke the truth, was 
polite, practised self-control and kept himself 
free from vices such as lust, anger and greed. 
He did not behave violently with anybody.” 
He woke up before sun-rise?’, took bath and 
performed Sandhya both in the morning and 
in the evening.*® According to Kautilya the 
main aim of ancient Indian education Ww2? 
character-building. A student should have self- 
control. One who has no control over his sense? 
is ruined very soon. A student should, therefore: 
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avoid evils like ust anger, Breed: conceit, 
,mogance and excess ol ge According to 
sani 4 student should not indulge in gambling, 
quarrels. speaking ill of others and telling a 
d He should not unnecessarily come in 
contact with women and should not make 
others unhappy.” According to him a student 
who has full control over his senses is better 
than one who 1s learned in all the four Vedas 
but has no control over his senses.?! According 
io Yajnavalkya the teacher should teach with 
devotion a student who is grateful, does not 
hate or envy others, is intelligent, is clean in 
his habits, is healthy, honest and active.** The 
law-givers fully realized that a student who does 
not strive at character-building cannot be a 
good citizen and cannot contribute to the 
progress of society. 

Manu also lays down the duties of a 
teacher. He says that the teacher should 
always teach his pupils with dedication.?? 
According to Yajnavalkya the student should 


serve his teacher if he wants to acquire 


learning. He should listen to the teacher's : 


discourse with attention and always strive for 
the well-being and progress of his teacher.?' 
To offer fees for teaching and accept any 
charges for it were both considered 
improper.*? Every twice-born child was 
expected to study Vedic lore and follow all 
the rules laid down for a student. If a twice- 
born child did not study Vedic literature, he 
was given the status of a $udra in society." 
3 In the Vedic period girls also had their 
eacus Sacrament at the ages fixed for 
ae varnas. But probably after 400 p 
Were = gig not have this sacrament as ey 
mee arried at an early age. Thus they were 
P'IVed of educational training. 
RR brahmacarya asrama, of the four 
,. »atthas, dharma was considered the most 
rtant. A student had full control over his 
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S and his economic activities Were 
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always within the limits 


-= T Beo His aim was to equip 
all those qualities which would 

enable him as a house-holder to repay tl a} 
aitaka o js o repay the debt 
ancestors, and to here Gate cs = 
Spitality to guests 
and set apart some food for other creatures 
by performing bhütayajna. By the educational 
(raining which a student got in this àsramas 
he could discharge all his duties efficiently as 
a householder and contribute to the progress 
of the society. The moral training which he 
got as a student enabled him to move a step 
forward towards his ultimate goal of salvation. 


prescribed by his 


The Grhastha āśramas (The stage of a 
house-holder) 


A student who had finished his education 
took a ceremonial bath to be free from the 
vows which he was expected to fulfil as a 
student and he was called a snataka. Then he 
entered the stage of a house-holder (grhastha 
asramas). From the Rgveda we know that there 
were three main duties of a householder 
(grhapati) viz., performance of sacrifices, 
studv of Vedic literature and practice of charity 
to deserving persons. By performance of 
sacrifices he repaid his debt which he owed 
to gods, by having children he repaid the debt 
to his ancestors as it resulted in the 
continuance of his family heritage and by the 
study of Vedic literature he repaid his debt to 
the sages who had passed on the store of 
knowledge to him. The house-holder NET 
cted to perform five great sacrifices” viz. 
brahmayajna, pitryajna, atithiyajna 
and bhütayajna daily. According to the authors 
of the Grhya-sutras every householder commits 
five sins by killing creaturers, by Ao fire, 
by using grinding stones, by using a R : 

- e the floors, in using mortar anc peste 
m In order to expiate for these five 
mn us mus perform daily the five great 


expe 
devayajna, 
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sacrifices mentioned above. The doctorine of 
repayment of three debts which an individual 
owed to gods, sages and ancestors was 
merged in this concept of five great sacrifices. 
In this context yajfia implied the performance 
of one's duty towards all creatures dead or 
living. Offering oblations in fire was called 
devayajna. This freed him from the debt which 
he owed to the gods. The study and teaching 
of Vedic lore was regarded as brahmayajna 
because by doing this he became free from 
the debt which he owed to the sages of ancient 
times. Performance of sraddhas for the 
ancestors was called pitryajna. This freed him 
from the debt which he owed to his ancestors. 
He set apart some food for other creatures 
from his own food. This was his duty towards 
all creatures which were a part of 
Gods'creation and a householder must live in 
harmony with every living being in the creation. 
Extending hospitality to guests was considered 
so essential that it was made a part of the five 
daily great sacrifices of a house-holder and it 
was given the name atithiyajna or Nr-yajiia.?? 
Ordinarily the house-holder and his wife took 
their meals after they had served food to sages, 
gods, ancestor: family gods, guests and 
servants of the family.?? 

baudhayana in his dharmasütra mentions 
two kinds of house-holders viz. salina and 
yayavara. Salina house-holders had their own 
property and used it in doing their duty as 
house-holders. The yayávara house-holders did 
not have any property of their own. They 
probably maintained themselves on the charity 
of salina householders. 

In the sixth century B.C. the teachings of 
the Buddha and Mahavira appealed to the 
common people so much that many persons 
became monks without fulfilling their 
obligations towards the members of their 
families. It posed a great danger to the system 
of asramas which was a corner stone of the 
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indy social organisation. It is why Kautilya 
in his Arthasástra lays down that a king Should 
punish all those persons who do not fulfil their 
duties towards the members of their families. 
According to him the ruler should not permit 
such an ascetic to enter a village or a town. 
The scheme of asramas was based on the 
principle that an individual must do his duty 
towards the society before he can think of his 
own salvation. 

According to Manu just as air is essential 
for all living beings similarly people in all the 
other three stages of hfe are dependent on 
the householders because it 1s they who supply 
the necessities of life such as food to them.?? 
The proper condition of all the people in the 
other three asramas is dependent on the 
householders.!! According to him if we take 
into consideration the rules laid down by the 
Vedas and the Smrtis the best asrama is that 
of a householder. 

According to the later parts of the 
Mahabharata the householder’s life is pure.and 
the best because it is through this asrama that 
an individual can realize the aim of his life.” 
All creatures depend on the householder.” An 
individual can repay his debt to gods, 
ancesters, and sages only by discharging his 
daily duties as a householder.“4 An individual 
can make his individual spiritual advancement! 
and contribute to the progress of the society. 
as a whole, only when he discharges his duties 
as a householder. By doing so he pursues the 
three purusarthas, dharma, artha and kama 
and he makes his individual pragress towards 
moksa, the ultimate aim of life.” 

The Vaikhanasa dharmasütra ( 
century A.D.) mentions four categories ol 
householders namely : 

(1) Those who maintained themselves by 
agriculture, trade, cattle-rearing 4” 
commerce. 

(2) Those who owned sufficient proper? 
(salina) and who performed all the 
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sacrifices prescribed for house- 
holders. 
Those who did not possess any 
property but taught and officiated as 
priests at sacrifices and practised 
charity. 
Those who performed sacrifices 
themselves but did not officiate as 
priests at the sacrifices of others, who 
themselves studied Vedic lore but did 
not teach it to others and practised 
charity but did not accept sums of 
money given in charity 
(ghoracharika). 

The above discussion clearly shows that 
the house-holder's stage was the most 
important of all four stages in a man's life. 
The main aim of an individual in this asrama 
was to enjoy life by earning sufficient money 
but all this he did within the limits laid down 
by his dharma. Even enjoyment of life was 
limited to the extent that it must in no way 
hinder the progress of the society. Above all 
he must in no way forget his ultimate aim of 
life i.e. salvation by working in harmony with 
the divine creation because spiritual 
advancement is possible only when he acts 
keeping in view the interests of all the 
creatures in this world. 


Vànaprastha A$rama (The stage of a forest- 
dweller) 


The earliest reference to Vanaprastha 
asrama is met with in the Tandya Brahmana. 
When a person had grey hair and his skin had 
Wrinkles he ennt "he stage of a forest 
dweller, After he had enjoyed life as a house- 
"older, as a preparation for the ultimate aim 
of Salvation, an individual entered this stage. 

ne who wished to be a forest diee 
(Vikhānasa) left his family and his village F 
went toa forest His main objective wee 
have full contro! over his senses. He di 
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collect any articles for future use. He observed 
the vow of chastity, stayed at one place only 
during the rainy season. He entered the village 
only for begging food. He wore only a loin cloth 
on his body. He did not pluck flowers or fruits 
from plants for food. He did not Stay in the 
same village for more than a night. He lived 
only on the food which he got by begging from 
the householders. Sometimes he ate only roots 
and fruits which he found lying on the ground 
in the forest. He slept on bare ground and 
practised penance. This life of self-control was 
necessary for spiritual advancement. But he 
did not give up completely his duty towards 
the society. This is evident from two examples. 
Valmiki maintained Sita when she was sent to 
the forest by her husband Rama and Kanva 
supported Sakuntalà before she was married 
to Dusyanta. It was for doing his duty towards 
the society that a forest-dweller (vanaprastha) 
was permitted to keep his wife with him even 
in the third stage of life. His personality could 
not develop fully if he devoted this stage of his 
life only to his own spiritual advancement. Only 
when he did his duty towards the society could 
he hope to get salvation in the end. The 
example of Mandanis!/ shows how Indian 
ascetics did not care for the pleasures of this 
world and were not afraid even of death. They 
were fearless and realized the importance of 
spiritual advancement of the soul and the bliss 
which an individual hoped to achieve by 
salvation (the merging of the. individual soul 
with the universal soul). 

Baudhayana mentions two kinds of 
vànaprasthas viz pacham anaka and 
apachamanaka.*° 2acamanakas were those 
vanaprasthas who cooked their food 
themselves and apacamanakas were those who 
maintained themselves on uncooked food such 
as leaves and fruits.*? These ascetics avoided 
meat preparations and sweets. Even when 


„very hungry they did not pluck cereals or fruits 
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from the trees.?! They wore deer-skin or bark 
of trees as clothes.?* They observed the yow 
of chastity and lived under trees. They 
performed the five great sacrifices which they 
used to perform as house-holders.?! They 
served food to the guests out of the food which 
they had begged from the house-holders.” For 
their spiritual advancement they spent most 
of their time in the study of the Vedas or the 
Upanisads and in practising austerity.°° Even 
in this asrama they treated all creatures with 
kindness and sympathy.?7 According to Manu 
if a forest-dweller died performing all the 
duties assigned to him as a vanaprastha he 
attains salvation.?? 

The Vaikhanasa-dharma-sütra (3rd century 
A.D.) mentions two kinds of forest-dwellers. 
Those who lived with their wives (sapatnika) 
and those who iived without their wives. But 
their daily routine conformed to what had been 
stated by Manu in his dharmasastra. They did 
not neglect their duty towards society and 
guided the householders for their spiritual 
advancement on the basis of their study and 
meditation. In this asrama the forest-dweller 
concentrated on dharma and moksa for him 
the other two purusarthas viz artha and kama 
had no importance. 


Samnyasa A$rama 

The Aitareya Brahmana mentions all the 
three asramas except Samnyása?) but there 
were many samnyasis in the Upanisadic 
period. In the samnyasa àsrama the individual 
completely renounced worldly affairs.60 
According to the commentators on the 
Manusmrti and the Yajnavalkyasmrti an 
individual could enter the samnyasa aSrama 
directly from the grhastha asrama without 
passing through the stage of a forest-dweller6! 
P.V. Kane has pointed out the following three 


main differences between the life of a forest- 
dweller and that of a sarinyasin. 
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I. A forest-dweller could live jy the 
with his wife but a samny. 
not clo so. 

2. The forest-dweller offered ob) 
in the fire but a samnyàásin ye 
the use of fire altogether. 

3. The forest-dweller could bear all kinds 
of suffering such as remaining hungry 
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or remaining without putting op 
clothes in the winter season but a 
samnyasin did not at all worry about 
his worldly needs. He Spent all his 
üme in meditating on the Ultimate 
Reality.9* 

According to Manu a samnyasin neither 
collected any articles for future use nor did he 
depend upon others.9?? He could beg food from 
householders only once in a day.9* He did not 
at all worry about his life and was in no way 
afraid of death. He renounced every thing 
worldly and with firm faith in God meditated 
on Him and wished for the eternal bliss of 
salvation. By his life of sacrifice and good 
conduct he left his mark on all those 
individuals with whom he came in contact, and 
guided all those persons who came in contact 
with him. He devoted all his time in meditation 
to have a glimpse of the Ultimate Reality in 
his soul. Kautilya and the authors of the 
Mahabharata have described all these duties 
of a samnyasin.9? 

His only aim in this stage of life was 
attainment of salvation. For this he worked for 
a synthesis of only two purusarthas namely 
dharma and moksa. 

In the first three stages of an individual's 
life all his activities were guided by dhrama. 
According to the Bhagavadgita the aim of all 
the activities of an individual should be welfare 
of all the creatures in this world and he should 
dedicate all his activities in the service of God. 
Thus the individual becomes free from thë 
consequences of his actions. In this sense a 
life was a sacrifice in the service of humanity: 
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For a Hindu all life was a school of training 
for the ultimate goal of salvation. In the first 
sage of a student he led a disciplined life so 
that he might be able to [ace all the problems 
of life as a householder with confidence and 
iude. In the householder's stage he 
discharged his duty towards gods, sages, 
ancestors, all the creatures of this world and 


| guests by performing the five great sacrifices 


| and contributed to the progress of the society 


by discharging all the duties befitting the varna 


| to which he belonged. As a forest-dweller he 
| renounced the pleasures of life but continued 


to guide the house-holders on the basis of his 
learning and experience. In the final stage of 


| samnyása his only aim was achievement of 
| salvation but even in this stage he guided the 
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activities of the householders because 
according to Hindu thinkers a self-centred 
individual can never attain salvation. 

From the above discussion it is evident 
that the aim of the scheme of asramas was 
two-fold. It aimed at the all round progress of 
the individual in this world and salvation after 
death. Besides the progress of the individual 
the scheme of ásramas aimed at the progress 
of the society because each individual aimed 
at the development of all the innate qualities 
With which God had endowed him and 
Cooperated with others for a harmonious 
development of the society. 
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QUESTIONS 

Explain the full implications of the word asrama in 8. What vas the main aim of a student in ancient 


an individuals life. 

Discuss how the scheme of asramas did not aim 
only at the progress of the individual at also 
contributed to the progress of the society as a 
whole. 

Why does Kautilya lay down that it is the duty of a 
ruler to punish all those persons who do not follow 
the rules laid down for the asrama in which they 
are, 

Describe critically the four characteristics of the 
Upanayana sacrament mentioned in the Satapatha 
Brahmana. 

Why was the Upanayana sacrament considered the 
second birth of a child? 

Describe briefly the chief features of the life of a 
student when staying with the teacher as a member 
of his family. 

Discuss the commandments which the teacher gave 
to the pupil in his convocation address after he 
had finished the course of study which he was 
pursuing. 





9. 


11. 


India? 

Of the three debts (Rnas) which an individual was 
expected to repay which debt (Rna) did he repay 
as a student and how? 

Discuss the significance of the performance of five 
great sacrifices by a householder. Also state how 
the doctrine of the three rnas was merged in it. 
Why was the stage of a householder (Grhastha- 
asrama) considered the most important of all the 
asramas? 

How did an individual as a forest dweller 
(Vanaprasthi) aim at his spiritual advancement but 
did not give up completely his duty towards the 
society. 

Bring out the main differences between the life of 
a Vanaprasthi and a Sariinyasi? 

How did a Samnyāsī act to realize his aim of 
attainment of salvation? 
Discuss the importance of different Purusarthas n 
each of the four asramas. 

Discuss how for a Hindu all life is a school of 
training for the ultimate goal of salvation? 


Chapter 6 


Origin and Development of Varna System 


| From the dawn of civilization man has formed 


social groups on the basis of such things as 
belief in a common origin, common avocations 
and community of interests. In ancient Iran 
ihe fourfold division of society into atharva 
(priest), rathestha (warrior), vastrya-fsuyat 
(head of the family) and huiti (manual worker) 
corresponds to the fourfold division of society 


 inIndia to brahmanas, ksatriyas, vai$yas and 
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&idras. Similarly in ancient China the society 
was divided into four groups namely (1) the 
educated class, (9) the farmers, (3) the 
artisans and (4) the traders. In Europe the 
society was divided on the economic status of 


|a person (1) nobles (the aristocracy), (2) 


Clergy (the priests), (3) free farmers and (4) 
serfs or villeins. In these four social groups 
Intér-group marriages were not possible. 


Harappan Culture 
(c. 2350 B.C. to 1700 B.C.) 


S.C. Malik,! on the basis of the remains 
of Mohenjodaro and Harappa, is of opinion 
that labourers required for agriculture must 
have been available in the Harappan 
Civilization, Outside the citadel at Mohenjodaro 
Vere discovered sixteen two-roomed quarters. 
These wrer most probably occupied by some 


labourers who ground wheat into flour Or 


W "I a . . 1 kin 
orked as coolies in storing grain or mâ E 
have been 


bricks, Some of these might i 
artisans who made ornaments of gold, silver 
M Copper or utensils and furniture x. 
lomestic use. Some of these might be plac® 
In the category of südras. From the existence 


of grain-godowns, development of trade and 
uniformity in town-planning he concludes that 
there must have been a central authority who 
regulated all these activities. Probably this 
central authority consisted of a priestly class. 
There is ample testimony in the Harappan 
remains for the existence of a class of farmers 
and another social group consisting of artisans 
as is evident from the painted pattery, stone 
sculptures and cast bronze seals found in the 
remains of this civilization. From the remains 
of Harappa with fortified towns and weapons 
it is clear that there must also have been a 
class of warriors in society. 


The Rgvedic Period (c. 1500-1000 B.C.) 


From the Family books of the Rgveda it 
appears that the society was devided mainly 
into two groups namely the Aryas and the Dàsas. 
These two groups differed from each other 
both physically and culturally. Physical 
differences are clear from the epithets used by 
Aryans for non-Aryans. The latter were 
darkskinned (krsna-tvach), had dark children 
(krsna-garbhah) and snubnosed (anásah). The 
epithets which express the cultural differences 
are mrdhra-vachah (speaking an unintelligible 
language); a-karman (devoid of rites), a-yajvan 
(non-sacrificing), a-devayu (not worshipping the 
Aryan gods), a-brahman (wanting in prayer), 
a-vrata (not observing the Vedic vows), deva- 
piyu (reviling) the Vedic gods and Sisnadevah 
(those who worshipped the phallus). 

The word varna originally meant colour. 
Later it implied the character, teperament and 
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distinctive quality of a group. For social 
stratification literary sources alone are not our 
only guide. R.S. Sharma has made a thorough 
analysis of earlier portions of the Reveda and 
comes to the conclusion that the early Vedic 
society was primarily pastoral. In the central 
portion of the Rgveda the references to 
agriculture are fewer as compared with those 
to cows. According to him agriculture was 
probably carried on with the hoe or the wooden 
ploughshare. Cattlerearing was an important 
source of subsistence. Plough cultivation seems 
to have been a subsidiary source of sustenance. 
The tribal kinsmen of the chief of the tribe 
gave voluntary presents (bali) to him but 
defeated hostile tribes were compelled to pay 
tributes. At the time of periodical sacrifices 
the chief distributed the gifts and tributes 
amongst his tribesmen. The lion's share 
remained with the priests and the chief. Cattle, 
horses and woman-slaves were generally given 
as gifts. Ordinary members of the tribe 
received a share (amáa or bhaga). The 
distribution of booty especially cattle, 
introduced an element of differentiation 
elevating the tribal chief and priests above 
the remaining segment of the tribal 
communities but the early Vedic Society could 
not evolve the class and status .system. He 
comes to the conclusion that the various types 
of social institutions such as varna, Janapada 
etc. could not emerge in a situation in which 
people lived on booty capture and cattle- 
rearing.? 

In the Purusa-sükta of the Rgveda it is 
stated that the brahmanas, ksatriyas, vaisyas 
and stidras were respectively created from the 
head, arms, the thighs and the feet of the 
Creator.” This passage refers to the first three 
varnas not as sprung from, but as identical 
with the mouth, arms and thighs of the Creator. 
In the Purusa-sükta the Creator (Purusa) 
represents the organiser of the whole Society 
as is clear from a passage in the hymn itself. 
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The eighth mandala of the Reveda Mentions 
three groups namely, Brahma, Ksatra and Vigs 
but the first mandala of the same al 
refers to the fourth group.? It states that S 
first group was created for achieving the 
highest ideal, the second for the highest 
the third for profit or gain and the 
serving others throughout life. 

From a hymn’ in the ninth mandala of the 
Reveda it is clear that in the early Vedic Period 
there was no restriction on the choice of 
profession. In this hymn a man says, ‘I am à 
poet. My father was a physician. My mother 
ground flour. All of us desire wealth and 
animals." 

According to majority of scholars the first 
and the tenth mandalas of the Reveda contain 
late hymns. From the above discussion we may 
conclude that in the earliest society 
represented by the Rgveda there were probably 
different classes and professions but there was 
no caste system based on heredity. Probably 
the brahmanas and the ksatriyas occupied a 
higher status in society than the vaisyas but 
even their professions were not hereditary. 


Work 
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The Later Vedic Period (c. 1000-500 B.C.) 


In the Later Vedic the sacrificial ritual 
became very complicated hence the status of 
brahmanas was raised in society. But thé 
brahmanical organisation was based on 
learning and not on birth. In the Taittiriya 
Samhita® it is clearly stated that one who is 
learned (bahusruta) is a brahmana. Similar 
views have been expressed in the Kathaka 
Samhita. In the Satapatha Brahmana it !5 
clearly stated that an individual is considere 
a brahmana on account of learning and not 
because he is born in a brahmana family.” 

From the account of the origin ? 
brahmanas and the ksatriyas in the Altar eya 
Brahmana it is clear that there was no innate 
difference between the brahmanas and thé 
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psatrivas: It is stated in this Brahmana that a 
gatri 
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cinilar views have been expressed in the 


Śatapatha Brahmana which says that one who 
officiates as a priest at a sacrifice becomes a 
bràhimana."" From the above statement we may 
infer that by officiating as a priest at a sacrifice 
even a vai$ya could become a brahmana. 

From the above discussion it is clead that 
even in this period those who were well-versed 
in Vedic lore and could officiate as priests 
were considered brahmanas. There was no 
rigidity in brahmanical organisation even in 
this period. T he persons constituting this group 
married girls belonging to all the groups 
including that of the Südras but matrimonial 
relation of any member of the three high castes 
with the Südras was looked down upon in 
society. The brahmanas were classified 
according to the particular branch of -Vedic 
learning to which they subscribed e.g. Revedin, 
Yajurvedin etc. 

The ksatriya organization consisted of 
representatives of aristocratic families and 
chiefs of different tribes. Their organization 
was also not rigid. On account of their learning 
they could become brahmanas. For example 
Janaka was a ksatriya. When he became well- 
versed in the philosophical teachings of 
Yajnvalkya he became a brahmana. The 
development of the two organizations viz that 
of the brahmanas and that of the ksatriyas 
Was almost on parallel lines. 


can become a brahmana by initiation. 
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Ihe 'ai$yas represented the communitv 
as a whole from which the brahmanas and 
Ksatriyas were selected. There was no unifor- 
mity of temperament or quality of work. They 
differed from individual to individual. We may 
say that they had no organization of their own. 

The word südra in this period included all 
those persons who had not yet fully imbibed 
Aryan culture hence they could not be regarded 
as honourable members of the Aryan society. 
But they were permitted to study Vedic 
learning, could sit near the sacred fire and 
could also have cremation rites for their dead. 
We know about their work from a hymn of the 
Rgveda.!! They either served the members of 
three high castes or worked as artisans. 
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l. Onthe basis of the archaeological evidence discu 
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and the non-Arvans 
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3; Discuss the importance of the Pu iis ofthe 
Reveda as the earliest evidence of anu 
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Trace the development of the Varna S 


later vedic period and point out the differences in 
the status of the members of different varnas in 
the society in this period. 

5. "The development of the brahmanical organization 
and that of the Ksatriyas was almost on parallel 
lines." Elucidate the above statements. 

6. Discuss to what extent there were any restrictions 
on the choice of a profession in the later Vedic 


Period. 





Chapter 7 


The Caste System and the Mixed Castes 


The Satapatha Brahmana mentions three 
different words ehi, agachchha and adrava 
which were to be used to welcome to a 
sacrifice respectively the members of 
brahmana, ksatriya and vai$ya varnas.' This 
makes us infer that the social status of three 
varnas was not the same and the practice of 
differentiating on the basis of caste by birth 
had its beginning in this period. From the 
Vajasaneyi Samhitàá it seems that the struggle 
for supermacy in society between the 
brahmanas and the ksatriyas started during 
this period. This work mentions ksatriyas 
before the brahmanas.? In the Kathaka 
Samhita it is clearly stated that the ksatriyas 
were superior to brahmanas.’ Similar views 
have been expressed in the Satapatha 
Brahamana. It states that a brahmana follows 
the king.* From the above references it is clear 
that the brahmanas occupied a privileged 
position in society in this period and towards 
the end of this period the brahmanas, the 
ksatriyas and the vaiáyas had organized 
themselves into separate groups on the basis 
of birth. The position of brahmanas and the 
ksatriyas was definitely superior to that of the 
vai$yas. The members of the first two castes 
could extort as much money as they liked from 
the vai$yas.? The reason for the lowering of 
status of the vaisyas in Society seems to have 
been their close contact with the südras. 

In the Atharvaveda the $üdras have been 
mentioned as a class which makes us infer 
that the Südras were an Aryan tribe which 
came to India after the Rgvedic Aryanas. This 


tribe had to fight against the Revedic Aryans 
for land and animals. It was defeated by the 
Rgvedic Aryans. For this reason the $üdras 
were given the same status as assigned to non- 
Aryans. Later the non-Aryan people who lived 
in India before the advent of the Revedic 
Aryans were also included in the Stidra class, 
In the Brahmanas the rathakara (charioteer) 
and taksaka (carpenter) are included in the 
category of ratnins. This shows that they had 
a respectable status in society in this period. 
The Aryans could marry śūdra girls but a 
Südra could not marry an Arya girl. But the 
Südras were not considered untouchable in this 
period. According to the Kathaka Samhita 
Stidra should not milk a cow of which the milk 
was to be used in sacrifice? but according to 
the Sathapatha Brahmana a Sidra could take 
part in the Soma sacrifice’ and the Taittiriya 
Brahmana mentions a formula by which 
sacirificial fire was established for a 
rathakàra.9 A $üdra could not have the sacred 
thread ceremony and he was completely 
debarred from Vedic ritual. A Nisada was à 
non-Aryan but he could perform a sacrifice. A 
Südra could also prepare havis (articles to bs 
offered as oblations) for a sacrifice with 
members of the three high castes. He could 
not sprinkle water in the rajasiya sacrifice. 
According to the Satapatha Brahmana ? 
person initiated for a sacrifices should not talk 
to a $üdra.? According to the Aitarey? 
Brahmana the members of the three high 
castes could beat a Sidra at will and coul 

expel him from the village at will.!° All the** 
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The ( 
eferences show that the position of a Südra 
Ds deteriorating but some leaders of the 


society did not wish to completely cut off their 
relations with the stidras. In the communal] 
life the śūdras could take part with members 


of the three high castes. Towards the end of 


the period they were, no doubt, debarred from 
performing most of the religious rites, probably 
hecause as pointed out by R.S. Sharma, they 
could not give large sums of money as fees to 
the brahmana priests in the sacrifices. 

As pointed out by R.S. Sharma Western 
U.P. and the neighbouring areas of Punjab, 
Haryana and Rajasthan became the centres 
of material and cultural activities of the Aryans 
in the later Vedic period. These people took 
to agriculture on a large scale. These people 
used Painted Grey Ware and used iron only 
for making weapons. But the archaeological 
evidence suggests that the settlements where 
P.G. W. people lived were rural. The chiefs 
used iron weapons to fight their rivals and also 
possibly to collect tribute from their tribesmen. 
The amount of tribute and cereals were 
sufficient to enable the princes to perform 
sacrifices and reward their priests. These 
sacrifices benefited the kinsmen of the chief 
(rajanyas) and his priests. Thus they were 
raised above the peasants (vis). These 
Peasants paid tribute to the nobles and 
Warriors and gifts to the priests. The nobles 
also gave gifts to the priests. The farmers also 
Supplied food to the smiths and carpenters. 
The chiefs of the later Vedic period did not 
have regular collectors of taxes apart from 
their kinsmen. They did not have a permanent 
administrative system with a professional a 
Put only a peasant militia. The peasants mes 
only Wooden ploughshare and killed cattle to 


o 

‘ood, They did not know the ae 
Tansplantation of rice. They, there ; 
li rice. They, 


Produced only Vrihi and not Sa 
therefor €, did not produce mu 
Above their need, But the later 


ch over an 
Vedic phase 


which was based on agriculture and the limited 
use of iron marked the transition of tribal 
States into territorial states and the gradual 
disintegration of the tribal society into class 
and occupational groupings. 


The Sütra Period (c. 800 to 300 B.C.) 


According to the Srauta-sütra of Katyayana 
when initiated for a sacrifice even vaisyas and 
rajanyas (ksatriyas) should be addressed as 
brahmanas. This shows that even in this period 
the principle of division of society on the basis 
of profession was partially accepted. 

In the Dharma-sutras different ages and 
Seasons are prescribed for performing the 
sacred thread ceremony of the children of 
three high castes. For examyle a brahmana 
child should have his sacrament at the age of 
8 and in the spring season, a ksatriva at the 
age of 11 and in the summer season and a 
vaisya at the age of 12 and in the winter season. 
This shows that the varna system was changing 
into Jàti system during this period. In the 
Dharma-sütras the brahmanas are regarded 
as the highest caste in society. These sütras 
mention special privileges of a brahmana. For 
example he was exempted from payment of 
many taxes. He could accept food offered by 
the vai$yas but not that offered by the artisans. 

The members of the three upper castes 
are called dvijatis in the Dharmasütras 
because only they could have the sacred thread 
ceremony. There are three common duties 
assigned to members of three high castes 
namely study of Vedic lore, performance of 
sacrifices and practice of charity. Special 
duties of a brahmana were teaching 
(pravacana), conducting sacrifice (yajna) and 
receiving gifts offered spontaneously and 
respectfully in recognition of his work as a 
source of his livelihood ( pratigraha). : 
Special duties of a ksatriya were pretection 
of all created beings (sarva-bhüta-raksanam), 
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righteous rule (nyaya-dandatvam), patronage 
of learned men (srotriyas), relief of non- 
brahmanas in distress, supporting ascetics and 
those serving the public (upakurvanah) such 
as physicians, marching through the country 
with his army, firm stand to death in battle 
without retreating therefrom and levy of just 
taxes for defence of realm (tadraksana 
dharmitvàt). 

The special duties assigned to a vaisya 
were agriculture (krsi), trade (vanyya), cattle 
rearing (pasupalya) and money-lending 
(kusida). The $üdras were assigned the 
following duties by the authors of the 
Kalpasütras :— 

Practice of purity, truthfulness and 
humility, taking bath, performance of funeral 
rites, supporting the dependents, continence, 
menial service, pursuit of independent 
occupations such as those of a barber, 
washerman, painter, carpenter or blacksmith. 

The Kalpasütras have laid down the ideal 
which the members of the four castes were 
expected to follow but the actual conditions 
were considerably different from the above 
ideal. Panini mentions some states where the 
brahmanas followed the profession of arms. 
Gautama Dharmasütra permits brahmanas to 
get their land cultivated by servants or follow 
other professions such as trade and money- 
lending. Gautama permits a hungry brahmana 
even to follow the profession of a Sidra. Al] 
thesese injunctions show that brahmanas in 
this period followed the professions of all the 
four castes. Buddha has classified brahmanas 
into five categories :— | 

l. Brahmasama who devoted most of their 
time to meditating on Brahman. 

2. Devasama whose character was as pure 
as that of gods. 

3. Mariyada who followed all the rules laid 
down by the law-givers for brahmanas. 

4. Sambhinna-mariyada who did not 
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observe all the rules laid down for brāhmanaş 
and 

5. Brahma-Candala whose conduct Was like 
that of Candalas. 

This shows that the brahmana Caste at 
this time included inviduals having different 
temperaments and following different 
professions. But this caste, even in this period, 
also included some individuals who were 
known for their ideal character and learning. 

The status of ksatriyas in society was equal 
to that of the brahmanas but they could not 
act as priests in this period. In the early 
Buddhist works the ksatriyas are considered 
superior to brahmanas because Gautama 
Buddha was himself a ksatriya. Another reason 
seems to have been that some of the ksatriya 
rulers were not inferior to brahmanas in 
learning and had political authority with them. 
But some ksatriyas also followed professions 
other than those assigned to them by the law- 
givers. Some of them were potters, gardeners, 
cooks, or basket-makers. Both Mahavira and 
Gautama Buddha wished to organize the 
society on the basis of the actions of the 
individuals but they did not fully succeed in it. 
The author of the Jaina work Pannavana 
divides. Aryan society into five classes on the 
basis of region, birth, family, professions, 
languages and arts. This means that he does 
not attach importance to caste by birth alone. 

The status of vai$yas continued to 
deteriorate because of their close contact with 
the śūdras. In the early Buddhist works the 
word Grhapati (a house-holder) has been used 
for a vai$ya. They had full control over trade 
and industries. Some of them were very rich. 
Their children were educated with those of 
brahmanas and ksatriyas. The grhapatis were 
called Setthis, but some of the poor grhapaus 
followed ordinary professions like those o! 2 
tailor or a potter, Some of them earned the 
living by serving others or selling vegetables 








The Caste System and the Mixed Castes 
and fiuit. But all of them continued to be 
members of the vaisya caste. 

The organization of society on the basis of 
castes by birth also affected the legal system 
of the land. For the same crime very light 
punishment was awarded to a brahmana, a 
little more severe to a ksatriya and still more 
severe to a vaiS$ya. The stidra was awarded 
the maximum punishment. The legal rate of 
interest and fines were also graded according 
to castes and a $üdra received capital 
punishment for homicide for which lighter 
punishments were awarded to the three high 


castes. 


Mixed Castes (Varna-samkara) 


In the beginning the children born as a 
result of anuloma type of marriage belonged 
to the father’s caste. Even the Buddha said, 
‘Wise men of old have said what matters the 
mother’s birth, the birth of the father is the 
measure’. This shows that intercaste 
marriages were widely prevalent in this period 
though marriage within one's own caste was 
preferred. In anuloma type of marriage a 
member of a higher caste could take unto 
himself a wife or wives of the lower castes In 
addition to one of his own caste: The 
Dharmasütras give the names of the mixed 
Castes that arose not only as a result of 
anuloma marriages but also those which arose 
aS à result of the pratiloma marriages which 
Were prohibited. In the pratiloma marriages 
the husband's caste was lower than that of the 
Wife. According to the Apastamba 

z ‘ee high 
Dharmasütra, the members of the three ee 
Castes namely brahmanas, Rs 
Val$yas are respectively born as see as 
Pukkasa and Vena in the next birth if : i 
commit theft in this birth. Baudhayana am : 
that all these castes came into existence i 
result of mixed marriages. According to " 

asistha' Dharma-sütra!! the children 9 
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sudra father and a brahmana mother become 
chandalas and should be treated as out-castes. 
[his is an example of pratiloma marriage. 
According to Baudhayana the children of a 
vai$ya father and a $üdra mother become 
rathakaras. This is an example of anuloma 
marriage. Thus the theory of mixed castes was 
an ingenious device with which the authors of 
the Sütras explained the existence of so manv 
castes because they did not wish to say 
anything against the Vedic lore according to 
which God created only four varnas. 

Even in the Sütra period the caste system 
was not as exclusive as it is now. Inter-dining 
and inter-marriages, in the anuloma form, were 
not prohibited. Even out-castes who had 
performed the prescribed penances could be 
admitted to the Aryan fold. 

The position of Südras further deteriorated 
during this period. According to Gautama (c. 
400 B.C.) and Apastamba (c. 400 B.C.) a 
brahmana should not himself serve food to a 
Südra. He should get it done through a servant. 
According to Apastamba a brahmana while 
taking food, if touched by a $üdra should 
discontinue eating as he becomes impure by 
the touch of a Sidra. According to Baudhayana 
(C. 300 B.C.) one who has completed his Vedic 
studies should not go on a journey with 
dagraded persons, women and $üdras. 
Brahmanas could not take food offered by 
éüdras but the latter could cook food after 
getting their hair cut, nails clipped and after 
thev had taken bath.!? This makes us conclude 
that the ksatriyas and vai$yas had no objection 
in taking food touched by $üdras. 

In the beginning of the period matrimonial 
relations between the three high castes and 
the séüdras were not prohibited? but towards 
the end of the period such as act was 
considered most despicable. 

$üdras were permitted to study Vedic 
literature in the beginning of the period but 
they were deprived of this privilege because 
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they could not have the sacred thread 
ceremony.!! 

Südras could take part with the three high 
castes in some Vedic rituals like ‘Odana sūtra’ 
and ‘Mahavrata’. They could also have funeral 
rites with oblations into fire. 

The discrimination against the Südras was 
also extended to the legal fiedl as well. For 
example if a brahmana commited a theft he 
was blinded but if a sidra committed the same 
crime all his property was confiscated and he 
was awarded capital punishment. 

Panini has mentioned two categories of 
Sudras niravasita and aniravasita. Aniravasita 
Südras were those who could take food in the 
utensils of the three high castes but if 
niravasita $üdras took their meals in the 
utensils of the three high castes these utensils 
became impure. Probably niravasita $üdras 
included such tribes as the Nisádas who did 
not lead a life of cleanliness as was expected 
by an Arya.!® 

Südra caste probably included all those 
people who could not culturally attain the 
standard of living expected by the Aryans. 
Sudras were expected to take bath daily, 
support the members of their families and 
serve the three high castes. They could also 
maintain themselves by such occupations as 
were considered low by the members of the 
three high castes such as those of a barber, a 
washerman, a painter, a carpenter and a black- 
smith. But all $üdras were not considered 
untouchable even in this period. 

The earl Buddhist works mention five 
Hina-jatis (despised castes) namely Chandala, 
Nisada, Vena, Rathakàra and Pukkusa. These 
Hina-játis were not included among the siidras 
who were a part of Aryan social organisation. 
Probably the Chandalas and Pukkusas were 
aboriginals hence they were considered 
untouchable. Their main occupation was 


hunting. The main occuptation of the Venas 
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who were also aboriginals besides hunting Was 
making baskets from bamboos. They Were not 
considered untouchable But the Nisadas Were 
considered untouchable. The social status of 
Rathakaras was better than that of the 
Chandalas or Pukkusas. But after some time 
the Venas and Rathakàaras were also 
considered untouchable probably because all 
occupations which involved manual labour Were 
looked down upon by members of the three 
high castes. 

Some of the Hina-jatis were non-Aryan 
tribes who were culturally much below the 
Aryans or followed some professions involving 
manual work which was considered low as the 
brahmanas attached more importance to 
intellectual work. 

In this period in eastern U.P. and Bihar 
wrought iron began to be used, coins were 
minted and the richer section of society used 
Northern Black Polished ware. From some iron 
artifacts the archeologists have come to the 
conclusion that these people used iron ores 
from Singhbhum and Moyurbhanj. Thus 
according to R.S. Sharma the age of the 
Buddha marked the beginning of the second 
phase in the history of iron. In this phase iron 
was used not only for making weapons but also 
for making plough-shares and implements for 
crafts. Thickly forested areas of eastern U.P. 
and Bihar were cleared with iron implements 
and the use of iron ploughshares resulted in 
surplus production of cereals. The production 
of transplated paddy was doubled. This led to 
rise of towns. The rulers devised methods for 
regular collection of taxes and maintained 4 
professional army in place of a peasant 
militia. !7 

The process of social stralificatior 
gathered momentum and assumed 
significance about 500 B.C. Primary producers 
were gradually separated socially cbs 
politically from those who collected an 
consumed taxes, tributes and gifts etc. The 
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ama system was fully established in the post- 
vedic Mes. | l 

The brahmanical varna ideology was, 
„ccording to R.S. Sharma, a clever device for 
regulating production, tax/gift collection and 
distribution. But it carried discriminatory 
legislation too far with the result that it 
hindered new material changes. The teachings 
of the Buddha tried to soften the rigours of 
the varna system and in the early early 
Buddhist and Jaina texts the ksatriyas assert 
their supremacy. The vaisyas as agriculturists 
and $üdras as craftsmen were able to improve 
thier status in society on account of 
improvement in their economic condition as 
they could now earn much more when the 
ristrictions on their professions imposed by 
the brahmanical law-givers no longer stood in 
their way. 


Pre-Gupta Period (c. 300 B.C. to 300 A.D.) 


From the Mahabharata we have clear 
indications of two types of society. In the Santi 
parva and the Anusásana-parva we have the 
description of a varna-divided society but 
emphasis is still laid on the actions or 
professions. For example in a verse of the 
Santiparva of the Mahabharata it is stated that 
in the beginning of creation God created men. 
Later they were divided into different varnas 
on the basis of their actions.!? Similar ideas 
are expressed in the Gita. In a well known 
verse of the Gita Krsna says that he created 
the four varnas on the basis of qualities of 
Individuals and their actions!? but in the 
‘msasanaparva of the Mahabharata 1t 15 
Clearly stated that Prajapati created four 
varnas and assigned duties to the members 
of different varnas.?? 

According to R.S. Shar 
Portions of the Mahabharat 
existence of a tribal society before the Te 
ased Society developed. In these portions 1€ 


ma the earlier 
a indicate the 
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ruler 1S called protector of the tribe 
(visampati) or lord of the tribe (janesvara). 
In the tribal society of the Mahabharata the 
king is not guided by the council of ministers, 
he consults his kinsmen and friends. The 
description of the Rajastrya sacrifice shows 
that some tribal practices such as the 
presentation of gifts to Yudhisthira by 
members of all varnas continued even when 
tribal community disintegrated into castes and 
classes.?! 

But the later portions of the Mahabharata 
especially the Santiparva reflect a society in 
which bonds of kinship were undermined by 
economic factors because the individuals could 
then earn their livelihood and amass wealth 
by means of agriculture, numerous handicrafts, 
state service, trade, usury etc." 

Thus during this period jatis took the place 
of varnas and birth became more important 
than the temperament or actions of an 
individual, but the principles on which varna 
system was based were not completely ruled 
out. Even in the Anusasana-parva it is stated 
that brahmanas are called brahmanas on 
account of their virtuous conduct, even a stidra 
of good conduct can attain the status of 
brahmana.?? 

Both in the Manusmrti^' and the 
Mahābhārata some common duties of all the 
four varnas are laid down such as observance 
of non-violence, truth, non-stealing, purity. 
Similarly both Manu*® and the authors of the 
Mahābhārata? lay down that teaching the 
Vedic lore is the specific duty of the 
brahmanas, protecting the people of the 
ksatrivas and trade that of the vai$yas. 
According to Manu a person of any of the 
varnas should not follow a profession ofa varna 
higher than his own,-* but according to him in 
an emergency the persons of all the four varnas 
can follow any of the following ten occupations 
namely teaching, handicrafts, working as a 
labourer, service, cattle-rearing, trade, 
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agriculture, to be satisfied with whatever one 
; M rug 
carns by begging the usury. 


Mixed Castes (Varna-samkara) 


According to Manu God created the four 
varnas for the proper functioning of the society. 
According to him all the jatis (castes) except 
the four varnas came into existence as a 
consequence of pratiloma marriages." In this 
way he accounts for the existence of 57 castes 
which were in existence when this portion of 
the Manusmrti was compiled. The author did 
not wish that there should be any deviation 
[rom the Vedic statement hence he devised, 
this ingenious method of explaining the 
existence of 57 jatis of his times. However, 
according to him the children of anuloma 
marriages belong to the caste of the father.?! 

From the Santiparva of the Mahabhatata 
also it is evident that a number of castes were 
in existence in Hindu society when this portion 
of the work was compiled. In this work the 
existence of so many castes is explained as a 
consequence of both analoma and pratiloma 
marriages." On the basis of a comparative 
study of the Manusmrti and the Mahabharata 
V.S. Sukthankar liad come to the conclusion 
that these portions were added to the 
Mahabharata by those very members of the 
Bhregu family who had compiled the Manusmrti 
in its present form. The inclusion of 
ambasthas, ugras, vaidehikas, Svapakas, 
pukkusas, sütas, magadhas and vratyas in this 
list shows that the authors tried to include even 
non-Aryan tribes like the ambasthas into the 
fold of Hindu social organisation. Even the 
hinajatis like the pukkusas, the nisadas and 
the chandalas, mentioned in the early Buddhist 
literature were absorbed.in the Hindu social 
organisation. 

Megasthenes in his account mentions 
seven classes or castes into which the whole 
population of India was divided namely 
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(1) Philosophers, (2) Husbandmey, 
(3) Herdsmen and hunters, (4) Artisans anq 
traders, (5) Military personnel, (6) Overseers 
or Spies and (7) Councillors and Assessors. 


The first class of Megasthenes can be 


regarded as people belonging to the brahmana 
varna, the second, third and the fourth classes 
can be included in the vaisya varna, the fourth, 
fifth, sixth and seventh classes in the ksatriya 
varna. According to him all the seven castes 
had marriage relations in their own castes and 
had to follow their hereditary prcfessions. This 
makes us conclude that the jati principles were 
becoming more important in Maurya times 
than those on which the original varna system 
was based. Megasthenes' division of society 
is, however, based on occupations and not the 
theoretical divison mentioned in the 
brahmanical works of the period. From the 
account of Kautilya?* also it appears that some 
people in the Hindu society began to attach 
ereater importance to the principle of birth 
rather than to that of occupation and 
temperament. 

Kautilya assigns four occupations to the 
members of the $üdra caste, namely 
(1) service of the members of the three high 
castes, (2) earning money by agriculture or 
trade (varta), (3) practising arts and 
(4) crafts. Kautilya also mentions some 
organisations (samghas) whose members 
earned their living by agriculture, cattle-rearing 
and trade. This means that the members of 
these samghas consisted to vai$yas and 
Südras. The Mauryan state eoncouraged arts 
and crafts. This must have resulted mM 
improving the economic condition of südras. 
thus there was hardly any difference left 
between the social status of the sadras and 


that of the vaigyas. 


In this period the südras were deprived of 
the privilege of hearning the Vedic texts and 
they could not have all the sacraments, Du! 
they were allowed to cook food for che 
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members of three high castes. They could also 
have the sacrament of marriage and could 
perform $raddhas (funeral ritual).? Manu also 
mentions some sudra teachers?9 but the 
position of Sudras considerably deteriorated 
during this period. This is clear from the fact 
that Manu makes no distinction between the 
&idras and the slaves and he prescribes very 
severe punishment for the crimes if thev were 
done by the members of the Südra caste.?? 


The Gupta Period 
(c. 300 A.D. to C. 700 A.D.) 


The supremacy of the brahmanas was at 
its zenith in the Gupta period. From the rules 
laid down by Yajnavalkya it is clear that he 
tries to change the varna organization into Játi- 
system. According to him for an ideal 
marriage both the bride and the bridegroom 
should belong to the same caste." Similar 
vews have been expressed by Visnu.? The 
lawgivers of this period in coverting varnas 
into jatis had three principal aims in view. 
Firstly they did not wish to deviate from the 
Vedic statement that God himself created four 
varnas. The second aim was to fit in all the 
occupations in these varnas so that every 
individual might discharge his duty towards 
the society faithfully. The third aim was to 
absorb the tribal people and foreigners in the 
Hindu social organization. The Greeks, the 
Parthians, the Sakas and the Rusanas were 
Senerally part of the administrative machinery 
hence they were absorbed in the ksatriya Varna 
even before the beginning of the Gupta period. 

But even in this period there are many 
references to persons following profess 
assigned to their castes. Mayura Sarma was a 


a ruler. The imperial 
bly vaisyas. 


ssions not 


brahmana but acted as 
Gupta rulers were most probab > 
Chandragupta II gave his dauther in mari Ts 
to Rudrasena who was a brahmanas by birth. 
We have many examples of brahmanas 
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following the professions of teaders, architects 
and royal officers. Some ksatrivas were also 
traders. 

One important social development during 
this period was the formation of separate 
castes of farmers, traders, cattle-rearers, 
black-smiths, carpenters, oil mongers and 
weavers. They no longer-regarded themselves 
as members of one vaisyas caste. Many südras 
were traders, farmers and artisans but the 
Kayasthas had not vet organized themselves 
as one caste. The members of three upper 
castes generally avoided marrying Siidra girls. 
But the rules of inheritence make it clear that 
some bridegrooms of upper castes did marry 
some Südra girls even in this period. For 
example according to Yajnavalkya the son of 
a brahmana father and a stidra mother should 
inherit the property of his father." With regard 
to food as well there was some latitude to 
accept the food offered by a Südra. According 
to Yajnavalkya the members of the three upper 
castes could accept food offered by a farmer, 
barber, milkman and a Stidra friend of the 


family.*! 


Mixed Castes (Varna-samkara) 


Yajnavalkya mentions a number of mixed 
castes. For example he calls the son of a 
brahmana father and ksatriya mother 
murdhabhisikta, that of a brahmana father and 
vaisya mother ambastha, that of a brahmana 
father and Südra mother nisada or parasava, 
that of a ksatriya father and vai$ya mother 
mahisya, that of a ksatriya father and Stidra 
mother ugra, that of a vaisya father and Südre 
mother karana. All these are examples of 
anuloma marriages. He calls the son of a 
ksatriya father and brahmana mother süta, that 
of a vai$ya father and brahmana mother 
Vaidehaka, that of a vai$ya father and ksatriya 
mother Pulkasa, that of Südra father and vaisya 
mother Ayogava and that of a $üdra father 
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and brahmana mother a Chandala.” All this 
shows that this was an ingenious way of 
explaining the existence of so many castes 
which was purely a product of the imagination 
of the law givers. 

Even in this period the Chandalas could 
not be absorbed in the Hindu social 
organization. They were considered impure, 
liars, thieves and athiests who were always 
inclined to quarrel over petty matters. 
However, they were employed as sweepers and 
looked after corpses. They were fishermen or 
hunters. They were not permitted to enter the 
residential area of a town at night. Even during 
the day they had to wear a dress by which they 
could be distinguished from members of other 
castes. According to Fa-hien they lived outside 
a town and struck a stick when they entered a 
town so that the members of the upper castes 
might not be polluted by their touch. But 
Yajnavalkya does not prescribe any expiatory 
rites if a member of any of the three high 
castes was touched by a Sidra. He only lays 
down that he should take bath and recite the 
Gayatri mantra. The AmarakoSa gives ten 
synonyms of Chandala such as plava, divakirti 
and jangama. These are not mentioned as 
Chandalas in earlier works. This makes us 
conclude that there was some increase in the 
number of untouchables during the Gupta 
period. 


The Early Medieval Period (700-1200 A.D.) 


Kumarila Bhatta (C. 700) vehemently 
criticised the division of society on the basis 
of occupations. He laid emphasis on the 
principle of birth and in this periof varna 
became a synonym of jati. The law-givers of 
this period laid emphasis on purity of blood 
and laid down rules which rigidly restricted 
matrimonial relations, interdining and the 
choice of professions. Brahamanas had full 
faith in the principle of jati system. They were 
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divided into a number of sub-castes such a 
bisalanagara, srimala, sagara, panchagauda, 
pancadravida, dadhya, dahima, puskara, 
rayakavala, avasathika, purohita, dvivedi, 
trivedi, caturvedi, misra, diksita, (ripathis, 
nagaras. The basis of these sub-castes was 
generally the region from which their ancesters 
had come or the branch of knowledge which 
they studied. 

Jaina scholars vehemently criticised the 
rituals and false beliefs of the brahmanas but 
many brahmanas who were great scholars had 
a respectable position in society. According 
to Arti the brahmanas who earned their living 
by the use of weapons should be called 
brahma-ksatras. Those who were agriculturist 
or traders vaisya-brahmanas and those who 
dealt in resin, salt, milk, clarified butter, honey 
and meat should be called sudra-brahmanas. 
From the above discussion it 1s clear that the 
brahmanas had a narrow outlook but some of 
them were highly honoured on account of their 
learning. 

Hindu society did not completely give up 
the principles on which the varna organisation 
was based. Harichandra Pratihara was à 
brahmana he married a kSatriya girl and acted 
as a ruler. Raja$ekhara was a brahmana and 
he married a ksatriya girl. Some brahmanas 
followed the profession of ksatriyas, others 
became administrators and some others 
traders. This shows that the restrictions 0n 
the choice of professions or marriage relations 
were not observed by all the members of 
brahmana community. 

Ksatriyas mostly followed the varna 
principle. The Cahamanas and Guhilas were 
brahmanas by birth but were considered 
ksatriyas. Paramáras were most probably 
brahma-ksatra. All the Rajput clans whatever 
their origin were considered ksatriyas in the 
tenth century A.D, From the account of Ibn 
Khurdadbah it appears that there were U^ 
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categories of ksatriyas. Those who were 
descendents of royal families are called Sat- 
ksatriyas and others are simply called 
ksatrlyas. Some non-Aryan tribes such as the 
Gonds and foreigners like the Hünas were 
siyen the status of ksatriyas in the 
contemporary Hindu social organization. Even 
Medhatithi, the commentator of the 
Manusmrti, states that all those who acted as 
rulers should be considered kings even if they 
did not belong to the ksatriya caste because 
they discharged all the duties of the ksatrivas 
such as protection of people, earning a living 
by the use of weapons, not running away from 
the battle field. Thus indirectly Medhatithi also 
admitted that they belonged to the ksatriyas 
caste. 

In this period all those persons who were 
traders were included in the vaisyas caste. All 
the vaisyas of Rajasthan such as the agravalas, 
the mahesvaris, the jayasavalas, khandelavalas 
and oswals claim that they are the descendents 
of ksatriyas. They were influenced by the 
teachings of Jaina monks so they gave up the 
profession of arms and became traders. Thus 
in their case their jati was determined not by 
birth but by profession which they followed. 

In the inscriptions of this period potters, 
gardeners, stonecutters, wine merchants and 
oilmen all are called śūdras but some of them 
were organised into guilds. All the artisans 
who were organised in their guilds Were 
regarded as different jätis in this period. They 
Were $üdras but they were appointed on 
responsible and respectable posts because 
their economic condition had considerably 
Improved in this period. For example 
Kumarapala Caulukya appointed a poter 
named Sajjana as the governor of E 
According to Yuan Chwang the rulers of 5in 
and Matipur were áüdras."* EC 

The farmer population, in this wo bs 
largely composed of südras. According m the 

harma the transformation of sudras fro 
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position of slaves and hired labourers into that 
of agriculturists should be regarded as a factor 
of great Significance, in the development of 
feudalism.*? 

According to Medhatithi $üdras could 
possess their own property and they could have 
their sacraments without the recitation of 
Vedic mantras.*® They could also be members 
of those village committees which looked after 
the management of temples and the protection 
of villages. 17 All these facts make us conclude 
that the economic condition of the śūdras had 
much improved during this period. 

Skanda Purana mentions 18 sub-castes of 
Südras viz., artisans, dancers, carpenters, 
potters, usurers, painters, weavers, 
washermen, oilmen, gardeners, leather- 
workers, hunters, musicians, oil-pressers, 
fishermen, spinners, men having raised navel 
and Chandalas. This purana classifies 18 sub- 
castes of stidras into three categories. Of these 
18 the author places six in the good, five in 
bad and seven in the worst category (antyaja). 
The antvajas were considered untouchable. 
They lived outside the city. This category 
included washermen, leather-workers, dancers, 
fishermen, varudas, mends and bhils.*? 
According to the Kuvalayamala also 
Chandalas, bhils, domas, pig-rearers and 
fishermen were all antyajas." Culturally they 
were much inferior to other Südras. 

But P.V. Kane thinks that washermen, 
acrobats, basket-makers, shield makers, 
boatmen, fishermen, fowlers and weavers were 
not considered untouchable during this period. 
The garland-makers supplied flowers, the 
belel-sellers belel-leaves and oilmen oil to the 
temples. Carpenters also gave pieces of land 
to the temples. Thus they could, by performing 
these acts of charity (pürtadharma), become 
virtuous. Some foreigners such as the Sakas, 
the Greeks and Hünas who could not be 
absorbed in Hindu social organization were 
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considered mlecchas. Some tribal people such 
as Sabaras, Kiratas, Khasas, Odras, Gonds, 
Pulindas and Bhils were also regarded as 
mlecchas. They were called drunkards, 
abusers, cow-killers and killers of 
brahmanas.” All these mlecchas along with 
Candalas were considered untouchables. 

Kayasthas : In the Gupta period Kayasthas 
were writers. They were not a caste. But in the 
inscrpitions of the ninth and tenth centuries 
A.D. we have mention of vallabha, gauda, 
mathura, saksena, vastavya sub-castes of the 
kayasthas. Some of these subcastes had their 
origin in the region from which the ancestors 
of these subcastes had migrated for instance 
Gauda or Vallabha. According to Halayudha?! 
the kayasthas were originally $üdras but 
according to Soddhala?? (11th century A.D.) 
they were originally ksatriyas. 

Khatris: Probably the khatris were 
descendents of a ksatriya father and a 
brahmana mother but some of the khatris 
claim that they are descendents of ksatriyas.?? 

Jats : The Jats of Rohtak district regard 
themselves as descendents of ksatriyas but in 
Rajasthan even now Jats are considered 
Siidras.°? 

Mixed Castes (Samkara-jatis) : The 
authors of the Dharma-sastras were of opinion 
that all the sub-castes except the four varnas 
originated from inter-caste marriages but this 
view does not seem to be correct. For example 
we know that the Andhras were the residents 
of the region near the eastern coast of the 
Deccan but Manu calls them Sidaras. 
Similarly, according to the Mahabharata the 
Ambasthas were ksatriyas. The Pulindas were 
a non-Aryan tribe, Ugras were also a tribe and 
Khasas were a hill tribe, Magadhas were most 
probably originally residents of Magadha, 
Kiratas and Nisadas were also non-Aryan 
tribes. Thus it is clear that the theory of mixed- 
castes was the product of the imagination of 
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the authors of the Dharmasastras because they 
wished to uphold the Vedic view that only four 
castes were created by God. 

According to. P.V. Kane we can trace three 
stages in the process of evolution of mixed- 
castes. In the first stage the children belonged 
to the caste of the father. In the second stage 
the children were given a status which wes 
lower than that of the father and higher than 
that of the mother. In the third stage the 
children were given the status of the mother. 
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the Stitra period (C. 800 B.C. to 300 B.C.) 17. Describe the composition of the antyajas and 


mlecchas in the Early Medieval Period. 


Chapter 6 
Theories about The Origin of the Caste System 


About the origin of castes various scholars 
have expressed different views. We shall 
examine these views and try to come to some 
actual factors which resulted in the 
proliferation of castes in India. 

(1) The traditional view about the origin 
of castes that anuloma and protiloma 
marriages resulted in the proliferation of 
castes is puerile in the extreme as wel have 
discussed above. 

(2) According to Abbe Dubois the caste 
system was the ingenious device of the 
brahamanas to maintain their supremacy in 
the society. There is no doubt that the 
brahmanas, partly out of their honest desire 
to preserve the purity of the Vedic ritual, partly 
being the victims of their own ideas of 
ceremonial purity and partly also owing to their 
consciousness of superiori over the 
aborigines, first enacted rules for the guidance 
of their own members, which were intended to 
prevent the possibility of the $üdras in any 
way lowering their moral standard or 
contaminating them by their inferior blood.! 
With the progressive assimilation of the vai$yas 
with the Südras the brahmanas enacted rules 
to keep their group free from admixture with 
them by assigning different status to the issues 
of the union of a brahmana male and a vai$yas 
female.” But this factor alone cannot explain 
the origin of all the castes. But the view of 
Abbe Dubois does not seem to be correct as 
the brahmanas were not an organised body 
with a hierarchy of officers who might have 
enforced their overlordship. If the brahmanas 


had tried to do so of their own the powerful 
ksatriyas and the rich traders must have risen 
in revolt against the brahmanas. 

2. Accroding to Dehlaman the castes 
originated as a result of hereditary occupations 
or peculiarities in the professions for example 
gvalia (cattle-breeding group), sunar (gold- 
smith), badhai (carpenter), Johar (black- 
smith), thathera (brazier), teli (oilmen), lünià 
(salt-worker), tamoli (betelleaf seller), kumhàr 
(potter) are all castes which are associated 
with different professions. Thus with functional 
differentiation in society there came into 
existence separate occupational groups with 
more or less distinct interest. According to 
N.K. Bose caste assured employment and 
security to all. It also served as a steady source 
of economic and cultural advantage for the 
dominant group. Ancient Indians recognised 
the advantages of complementary and non- 
competitive guilds. They modified the guild 
system by a feeling of racial superiority. Thus 
the caste system came into existence.” 

3. Senart was of opinion that the members 
of one family worshipped one ancestor and 
participated in one family dinner at the time 
of a sacrament. This gave birth to a separate 
caste. This view can also be accepted as 
correct for example all the Agrawals trace 
their origin to a ruler named Agrasena. 

4. According to Risely racial and colour 
differences led to the creation of castes ™ 
Hindu society. This theory is partially true as 
we know that in the beginning Vedic sociely 
was divided into two categories Arya-varna 4" 
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pasavarna. Aryans had a patriarchal system 


while the Dravidians had a matriarchal system. 


This res sulted in different cultura] groups 


leading to the existence of different castes. 
Castes such as Aroras, Güjars, Bhatias and 
Ahirs were formed on the basis of tribal or 
ethnic differences. 

Regional variations were an important 
factor in the origin of castes for example we 
have Gauda (Bengal), Maithila (Mithila), 
Kanaujia (Kannauj) and Sarasvata (Sarasvati) 
sub-castes among the brahmanas. We also 
have Gauda and Mathur sub-castes among the 
Kayasthas. 

6. Many castes came into existence on 
account of different food habits because the 
Indians believed that the mental make up of 
an individual depended on his food. In 
Maharashtra those who take impure meat are 
called kareberada and those who avoid it are 
called bileberada. 

7. Many castes came into existence as a 
result of ritual differences. For example we 
have Rgvedi, Yajurvedi and Samavedi 
brahmanas, Satnami camaras, Visnoi, Jogi, 
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caste had matrimonial relation with the 
member of another professional caste a new 
caste came into existence for example when 
a Koli (weaver) bridegroom married a Chamar 
(leather-worker) girl their children were called 
Kor-chamárs. 

9. Some sub-castes came into existence 
after the nick-names of certain members of a 
group. For example weavers who were in the 
habit of forgetting in weaving cloth were called 
bhulia and those who were out-cast were called 
bhangis. 

10. Those who had one totem formed their 
separate caste. 

From the above discussion it is clear that 
ne one factor can be assigned to the 
proliferation of castes in India. There were a 
number of factors regional, social, economic 
and religious. Many castes came into existence 
on the basis of differences in food-habits or 
taboos. 
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QUESTIONS 


l. Discuss how the traditional view about the origin 


of castes that anuloma and pratiloma marriages 
resulted in the proliferation of castes is puerile in 


the extreme. 
^. Examine the view of 
of castes that it was the inge 
brahmanas to maintain their supremacy. 
To what extent Dehlaman's view about the origin 
of castes that they originated as a result of 


Abbe Dubois about the or igin 
nious device of the 
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hereditary occupations or peculearities in the 
profession is valid? 

4. Examine how far Senart's opinion that the 
members of one family who worshipped one 
ancestor became a separate caste is correct. 

5. Examine the validity of Risley's theory that racial 
and colour differences led to the creation of castes 
in Hindu society. 

6. Mention other factors which led to the proleferation 
of castes in the Hindu society. 


Chapter 9 


Importance of Caste System in the Past 


Tie varna system enjoined upon the members 
of each varna the performance of certain duties 
needed for the social life of the community. It 
was a cooperative and not a competitive social 
institution. Duties implied obligations and the 
stress was far more on obligations than on 
rights. The aim was to benefit not so much 
the doer as others. A brahmana taught 
members of all castes but charged no fees. A 
ksatriyas protected the members of all varnas. 
A vaisya supplied food to all and a sudra 
served all the three high castes. 

This system integrated the society. The 
rich and the poor, the intelligent and the less 
intelligent, all the members of a caste 
performed their duties. It was a great 
stabilizing force. Foreign invasions, famines, 
and social upheavals of all kinds could not 
bring about any significant change in Hindu 
social organization. It maintained its cultural 
peculiarites even under Muslim rule and 
resisted aliens and their ways by social 
ostracism and sheer non-recognition of 
everything alien. If the ksatriyas resisted the 
foreigners in every fort and village their women 
courted fire in order to leave a mighty tradition 
of unsullied chastity. According to Syndey Low 
‘it is the main cause of the fundamental 
stability and contentment by which Indian 
society has been braced up for centuries 
against the shocks of politics and catalysm of 
nature . 

It was a device for the future ascent of 
those who were culturally at a low level. When 
these people raised their cultural level they 


became a part and parcel of Hindu social 
organisation. Its purposes were both worldly 
and unwordly. In this life it aimed at 


harmonious social development. The idea of 


getting salvation in life after death served as 
an inportant motive force to live and act in 
harmony with nature. Thus the varna system 
absorbed indigenous tribes and foreigners into 
Hindu society by laying emphasis on their 
qualities and actions rather than on their 
origin. 

It paved the way for the hereditary 
transmission of specialized functions of 
artisans, craftsmen, traders, warriors and 
priests. 

Thus caste system harmonized society and 
spiritualized it. It made for harmonious 
development through cooperation of different 
elements. It aimed at a permanent solution of 
every side of the social problem genetic, 
psychological, spiritual and economic. It 
served the social purpose and survived because 
it was based on a reasoned philosophy of 
existence, of rational perception of the strength 
of instincts and of the possibility of conserving 
them by heredity.! 

But caste system was not an unmixed 
blessing. It had some drawbacks which n0 
student of social history can ignore. It arrested 
intellectual development of a major section © 
the society because education in early 
medieval India was meant only for the upp“ 
Sections of the society. It created à feeling 
that intellectual development was far superio 
to manual work. Thus it degraded arts an 
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crafts and resulted in the destruction of 
economic guilds. Caste assured employment 
and security to all, but it also served as a 
steady source of economic and cultural 
advantage for the dominant group. It thus 
prevented the full and unhampered growth of 
personality of lowlier peoples who came under 
its sway. There was social control over 
economic occupations. The individual had to 
follow the calling of his father. From this point 
of view society was more authoritarian than it 
is today, but the totalitarianism was 
maintained by custom rather than by the arm 
of the state as it 1s in Russia at the present 
time. 

The brahmanical restrictions on trade and 
commerce hampered their full development. 
The caste loyalty of the individual did not allow 
full scope for the development of a national 
feeling. 

It was a conservative corporatism and 
pevented the emergence of political 
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individualism. Even vague elementary and 
undeveloped conceptions of individual rights 
versus the state did not emerge in ancient 
India. The priesthood was used to suppress 
other groups that could, together, have formed 
an effective opposition. No united front could 
be presented to the holders of political power. 

In spite of these drawbacks as wel have 
pointed out above it was a useful social 
institution in the past. Keeping in view the 
changed social and economic conditions if we 
try to imbibe some good features of the caste 
system such as due consideration for the 
weaker sections of the society and 
consciousness of our duty towards the 
community Indian society can still become an 
ideal society. 
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QUESTIONS 


l. Discuss briefly the benefits which the Varna system 
bestowed on the individual and the society in 
ancient India. 

Examine the drawbacks of the caste system in the 
past. 
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3. State how by imbibing some good features of the 
caste system Indian society can become an ideal 
social organization in modern times. 


Chapter 10 


Slavery in Ancient India 


Slavery seems to have been a recognised 
institution of Indian society from the earliest 
times. In the Harappan culture (C. 2300-1750 
B.C.) sixteen dwelling units were discovered 
which had two rooms each and there were 
remains of a factory where grain was pounded 
in mortars with pestles. Piggot called these 
dwelling units coolie-quarters and we know that 
slaves existed in Mesopotamia in this period 
and Harappan people had trade relations with 
Mesopotamia. On this basis there is a 
possibility that the grinding of corn in mortars 
with pestles was done by slaves who lived in 
these two-roomed tenements. 

In the Rgveda there are many references 
to the struggle between the Dasas and the 
Aryas. The non-Áryans who were defeated in 
war were most probably reduced to slavery. 
These slaves served the Aryans all their lives. 
From a reference in the Rgveda we know that 
slaves were given as gifts just as animals were 
presented to relatives.! Rulers gave female- 
slaves as presents. Purukutsa gave 50 female- 
slaves in this way. All these slaves worked as 
domestic servants. We also know from the 
earlier portion of the Rgveda that a slave could 
become free by payment of money.” In the 
first and tenth mandalas of the Rgveda the 
word dasa has been used in the sense of an 
attendant. Probably these dasas in this period 
helped the Aryans in arts and crafts as the 
Aryans were primarily pastoral people and the 
dasas were very Skilful in arts and crafts. 

From the later portions of the Rgveda it 
appears that at that time the number of slaves 


had considerably increased. Probably then all 
those persons who could not repay their debis 
were also reduced to slavery. These slaves 
served the rulers as also priests and other 
aristocratic people. But we have no evidence 
that the slaves were employed in agriculture 
or arts and crafts in the Rgvedic period. From 
the earlier portions of the Atharvaveda it 
appears that the number of female-slaves was 
more than that of male slaves.? 

Some non-Aryans are called śūdras in the 
Brahmanas. But all these $üdras were not 
slaves. Some of them took part in Soma 
sacrifice’ although according to the Yajurveda 
a Sidra could not milk a cow whose milk was 
to be used for a sacrifice.? From the Aitareya 
Brahmana we know that the $üdras could be 
beaten at the master's will. Probably these 
Südras were those who were reduced to slavery. 
Even in the later Vedic period the slaves served 
as domestic servants. They pounded paddy or 
ground corn or brought drinking water for their 
masters. There is no evidence to support the 
view expressed by Keith that they helped their 
masters in agriculture. 

It is stated in the Aitareya Brahmana that 
the ruler of Anga gave female-slaves who were 
brought from many countries, to his priest. 
Most probably they were brought from the 
countries which the ruler of Anga ha 
conquered. Probably some of these female 
slaves were also treated as concubines 25 we 
have many references to the sons of female 
slaves in the later Vedic literature. probably 
even in this period some persons who coul 
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not repay their debts or those who could not 
earn their livelihood by other means offered 
themselves to work as slaves. 


Kalpasütras and Early Buddhist Works 
(c. 600-300 B.C.) 


Nature of work of Slaves 


From two Srauta sütras? we learn that 
some slaves who were children of slave fathers 
and mothers were given with the pieces of land 
which were given in charity. Probably they were 
employed by their masters in agriculture 
otherwise most of the slaves were domestic 
servants. They cooked food, brought drinking 
water, pounded poddy, took food for their 
masters working in their fields. They also 
washed the feet of their masters and 
mistresses. The slaves used to get leavings of 
food and used clothes from their masters. They 
were treated like domestic servents but being 
slaves they could not become free. The female 
slaves also brought drinking water, swept the 
floors and pounded paddy. Some female- 
slaves were treated as concubines by some 
rich persons in this period." 


Kinds of Slaves 


Baudhayana!® states that some persons 
purchased female-slaves during this period 
and according to Vasistha!! these female 
slaves could also be mortgaged. From the 


Dharmasitras we also learn that some people 
ave trade.'? From these 


were engaged in sl 
some purchased 


references it is clear that 
Slaves were in existence in this period. 3 

The Vinayapitaka mentions three kinds e 
slaves namely (1) Children born of female 
slaves, (2) persons imprisoned in war a is 
persons purchased by payment of pre 5 
Dighanikaya mentions a fourth kind of s a z 
namely those who of their own accord bec 
Slaves to maintain themselves. 


Treatment meted out to Slaves 


In Indian society slaves were treated with 
great consideration. They were provided 
enough food to eat and clothes to wear. Their 
condition was far superior to that of the slaves 
in European countries. Apastamba lays down 
that the householder must provide food to the 
slaves even when he, his wife or his children 
have to remain hungry for want of food.!? The 
Buddha laid down some rules to be followed 
by his lay followers. He says that a slave should 
be assigned as much work as he can easily 
do. He should be given proper food and 
clothes. He should be treated by the master 
and the mistress with due consideration. The 
master should attend to the needs of his slave 
when the latter is ill. The slave should get up 
before his master wakes up in the morning 
and he should sleep after his master has gone 
to bed. The slave should serve his master 
faithfully and should remain satisfied with 
whatever his master gives to him. He should 
always praise his master and bear patiently 
whatever hardships he has to face thinking 
that it was the result of his bad actions in a 
previous life. A slave could hope to become 
free only if he pleased his master by he 
devotion to him. By laying down these rules 
the Buddha tried to remove dissatisfaction in 
society both on the part of the master and his 


slaves. 


The Maurya Period (c. 300 B.C to 100 B.C.) 


On the basis of the Indica of Megasthenes 
Arrain wrote. “All Indians are free. None of © 
them is a slave..........They do not reduce even 
foreigners to slavery. There is thus no question 
of their reducing their own countrymen to 
slavery'.? In Europe slaves were considered 
movable property of their master. In India 
slaves were treated as members of a family. 
Hence Indian slaves were not slaves in the 
European sense. This is how we can explain 
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the above statement of Megasthenes. This ts 
evident from a statement of Kautilya who says 
‘Ifa slave is mortgaged the mortgagee should 
not ask the slave to do unclean work such as 
carrying a corpse, sweeping the floors, removal 
of urine or stool’ or cleaning the leaving of 
food. All such work is illegal. In India the 
number of slaves was less than that in the 
western countries and Indian economy was not 
based on slavery. In some cases the slaves 
could own their property and could also be 
free by fulfilling certain stipulated conditions. 

From the rules laid down by Kautilya it is 
clear that in the Maurya period slaves were 
also employed by their masters in 
agriculture.? The state also got its land 
cultivated by labourers and slaves. State also 
gave some pieces of land in lieu of salary to 
its officers and as a reward to great brahmana 
scholars. Probably these officers and scholars 
also got their land cultivated by slaves and 
labourers. The rich householders also got their 
land cultivated by slaves and labourers. 

We have detailed information about 
female-slaves in the Arthasastra. Some of them 
acted as body-guards of the king. They helped 
the members of the royal family in taking bath 
applied massage to their bodies, prepared 
garlands for them and provided amusement 
to them by display of their skill in some arts 
such as music. When they had crossed their 
youth and were unable to undertake work which 
required much physical exertion they were 
asked to prepare food, to look after the stores 
or to spin and weave cloth. 

Kinds of Slaves. Kautilya mentions the 
following eight categories of slaves : 

1. Born of a female slave (grhajata) 

2. Inherited from father (dayagata) 

3. Presented by some other person 
(labdha) 

4. Purchased by paying a sum of money 
(krita) 
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5, Imprisoned in a war (dhvajahrta) 
6. One who sells himself as a slaye 
(atmavikraya) 
7. Mortgaged for loan (ahitaka) 
8. Reduced to slavery as punishment foy 
some grave offence (danda-pranita) 
According to Kautilya if a free man was 
sold by an individual as a slave or mortgaged 
as a slave the state punished the offender. 
According to him no Arya should be reduced 
to slavery. Even if an individual, on account of 
economic difficulty sells himself as a slave it 
is the duty of his relatives to make the payment 
due from him and get him freed from the 
purchaser as early as possible. 


Treatement meted out to the Slaves 


Kautilya has laid down rules how slaves 
should be treated by their masters. The master 
should not punish a slave without any cause. If 
a master ill-treats his slaves the state should 
punish him. If the slave happens to be less 
than eighteen years of age the master should 
not ask him to do any unclean work against 
his wishes. He should niether send him to a 
foreign country nor mortgage him. Asoka in 
Rock Edict IX says that all people should treat 
their slaves with sympathy and consi-deration. 

Kautilya has also laid down rules for the 
peoper treatment of female-slaves. He says 
that if a person outrages the modesty of a 
mortgaged demale-slave the sum of money for 
which she was mortgaged is destroyed. If a 
person raped a mortgaged female-slave the 
state punished him severely. If a son was born 
to a female-slave as a result of sexual 
intercourse with her master both the mother 
and the son were set free. The sale of female 
slaves who were pregnant was forbidden. One 
who purchased a pregnant female-slave was 
punished by the state. If a person outraged 
the modesty of the daughter of a female slave 
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he had to pay money-fine and provide clothes 
and ornaments for the girl’s marriage. 

If a slave stole his or her master's articles 
he or she was punished severely and 
sometimes his or her hands and feet were 
chopped off. 

Purchased slaves should become free by 
making payment of the sum of money equal Io 
that for which they were purchased. Even 
persons reduced to slavery as war-prisoners 
could become free by doing some act of 
extraordinary valour. If a master did not set a 
slave free even after getting his money back 
the government punished him by imposing a 
money-fine. 

Even in the Maurya period the majority of 
slaves were empoloyed as domestic servants 
and they were treated as members of the 
families of their masters. The number of slaves 
emploved in industries and agriculture was so 
limited that it had hardly any extensive impact 
on the contemporary society. 


The period of the Smrtis, Jatakas and the 
Epics. 
(c. 200 B.C to 600 A.D.) 


In this period also the word dasa was used 
in the sense of a person who was in bondage 
of another.!? The master of the slave was also 
considered master of the slave's wife. The 
treatment meted out to Draupadi by the 
Kauravas after Yudhisthira had lost her in 
gambling shows the miserable condition of the 
female-slaves in this period. The society did 
hot take any responsibility for the maintenance 
of the chastity of a female-slave." 

The Mahabharata and the early Buddhist 
literature mention the following four categories 
of slaves : 

l. Imprisoned in war : Kot ae 
Bhimasena reduced Jaya A 
slavery after defeating him. 


i ing : Draupadi 
2. After losing 1n gambling : Draup 
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was reduced to slavery when 

Yudhisthira was defeated by the 
Kauravas in gambling.” 

3. Given as gifts : Yudhisthira gave many 
female-slaves to brahmanas after the 
Rajastiya sacrifice. 

4. Purchased : A brahmana wished to 
purchase a slave to give him to a 
demon. 

Desides the above four categories of slaves 
Manu (c. 200 B.C. to 200 A.D.) mentions five 
other categories of slaves. 

These are : 

1. One who sold himself for the sake of 

food in a famine (bhaktadasa) 

Born of a female slave (grhaja) 

3. Given by as present 
(datrma) 

4. Inherited from father (daya) 

5. Reduced to slavery in 
punishment. 

Narada (100 A.D. to 500 A.D.) mentions 
the following other categories of slaves : 

l. Mortgaged (ahitaka) 

9. reduced to slavery because he could 
not re-pay a debt (rnadàsa).*! 

3. reduced to slavery because of sexual 
intercourse with a female-slave. 

4. reduced to slavery for a stipulated 

period. 

Sold as a slave by thieves or robbers. 

6. One who became a householder after 
having entered the stage of an ascetic. 

7. One who voluntarily became a slave. 

Vidura Pandita Jataka mentions another 
category of slaves namely those who became 
slaves on account of fear of any kind. 

The above categories show that there must 
have been some cases of sexaul intercourse 
with the female slaves as also of those who 
became householders after having entered the 
stage of an ascetic. 
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relatives 


lieu of 


Qt 
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According to Narada ksatriyas, vaisyas and 
&üdras could be slaves of a brahamana, 
vaigyas and Siidras of a ksatriyas and sudras 
of a vaisyas. 

From the description of slaves in the 
smrtis of this period it is clear that the master 
of a slave could sell him, give him on hire? 
present him to some one else, mortgage him 
and give him as inheritence. Even a father 


could sell his son as a slave to maintain 


himself. 


Nature of work of slaves 


Even in this period the slaves used to do 
domestic work which included some unclean 
work such as sweeping the floors, cleaning 
stool and urine and applying massage to sexual 
organs. According to Narada clean work 
should be done by servants and unclean by 
slaves." 

Probably even in this period some slaves 


helped their masters in agriculture.?! 


Treatment meted out of slaves 


From the Jatakas we know that slaves in 
India were treated as members of a family.?? 
They were taught reading and writing and given 
training in some arts and crafts.?? Some slaves 
were very loyal to their masters. Much 
importance was attached to the advice of some 
slaves. This shows that good-natured masters 
treated their slaves with consideration by they 
had no legal rights. But some mistresses beat 
their slaves with ropes. In case the slaves stole 
the articles of their masters their limbs were 
chopped off. Like animals, houses, fileds and 
gold they were considered the property of their 
masters. Some times when the master treated 
them inhumanly they revolted?” against him 
but as the slaves were not organised their revolt 
was easily suppressed by their masters.*8 

According to Manu the master could beat 
his slave with a rope or stick. A slave's 
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evidence was not considered trustworthy,*0 He 
had no legal rights." From the Narada Smrti 
it is evident that some rich persons indulged 
in sexual intercourse with their female-slaves 22 
But it appears that the condition of slaves jy 
this period had some-what improved as 
compared with that in the early period. 


Post-Gupta Period 
(c. 600 A.D. to c. 1200 A.D.) 


Kinds of Slaves : From the contemporary 
Indian literature?? it appears that there was a 
flourishing trade in slaves in this period. Some 
managers of temples purchased slaves for the 
service of the gods. Besides purchased slaves 
we have references to persons who were 
reduced to slavery because they could not 
repay their debts, persons who sold themselves 
as slaves for maintaining members of their 
families. In the Lekhapaddhati there is the 
account of a Rajput girl who, of her own accord, 
offered to serve as a female-slave in the family 
of a vai$ya merchant at the crossing of main 
roads of a town. This shows that the moral 
standard of the people in India had 
considerably deteriorated during this period. 
Otherwise they could not have borne such an 
illteatment meted out to a Rajput girl at a 
public place. They must have come forward to 
repay the debt incurred by that Rajput girl if 
they had any regard for the honour of a female. 
We have also references to persons who were 
reduced to slavery because they were arrested 
in feudal wars. In 1197 A.D. 20,000 Indians 
were reduced to slavery when Muslims 
occupied Gujarat. Similarly 50,000 Indians 
were enslaved when Kalanjar was occupied by 
Muslims. But the condition of slaves in Muslim 
society was better than that in the Hindu 
society. The digest writers of* this period were 
of opinion that in no circumstance could 2 
brahmana be reduced to slavery. But from the 
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Kathasaritsagara we know that four traders 
were enslaved but were set free 


required by their captors as ransom. 

Nature of work of slaves : From Medhàtithi 
(c. 825 to 900 A.D.) we know that slaves were 
expected to do unclean work while the servants 
were employed to do clean work such as 
applying massage to the body or looking after 
the property of the master. Similar views have 
been expressed by later commentators namely 
Vijiane$vara (c. 1070 A.D. to 1100 A.D.), 
Apararka (c. 1224 A.D.) and Devannabhatta 
(e SD150.A.D.-1225- A: D.- 

Female-slaves generally did domestic work 
such a pounding, grinding, drawing water from 
the well, sweeping the floor and plastering the 
walls with cow-dung.?? They also cooked food, 
milked the cows and helped their masters in 
agriculture.?9 

Medhatithi also mentions some female- 
slaves who were maintained for sexual 
enjoyment by their masters. Vijnaesvara (1070- 
1100 A.D.) calls such female-slaves avaruddha 
or bhujisya. From the Lekha-paddhati it is clear 
that many rich persons kept some female 
slaves as concubines. 

Many slaves worked in temples and 
female-slaves, as devadasis, dedicated their 
lives to the service of gods and goddesses m 
temples. For example the Chola ruler Rajaraja 
I gave 400 devadasis to the temples erected 
by him. 


Treatment meted out to slaves 


arithi d use 
According to Medhatithi a slave coul 
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Mana-sollasa (c. 1196-1138 A.D.) says that a 
Person who wishes to be happy in this world 
and in life after death should properly look 
after his slaves. 

These views express the ideal but the 
actual condition of slaves in this period was 
far from satisfactory. From the Trisastigalaka 
purusacharita we know that they had to Carry 
heavy loads, were not given even enough food 
to eat and beaten like asses. The condition of 
female-slaves was worse. In all seasons they 
had to do very difficult and tiresome work. 
From the Lekhapaddhati it is clear that if a 
female-slave tried to run away from her master, 
committed theft or did not obey the orders of 
her master or his relatives or spoke ill of her 
master, her master could tie the female-slave 
with a rope and beat her. 

The Lekhapaddhati clearly mentions the 
rights of the master and the duties of a slave 
but does not say a word about the rights of 
slaves. They had no hope of being released if 
they earned some money by extra labour. They 
were given only food to eat and clothes to wear. 

Vijnanesvara mentions 15 categories of 
slaves who could be made free on fulfilling 
the stipulated conditions. But it is very doubtful 
that the rich persons with great prestige and 
influence, who were generally the masters of 
slaves, followed all these rules laid down by 
the law-givers. 

Some masters no doubt treated their 
slaves as their children but their number 
seems to have been very limited. 

There were many reasons for the increase 
in the number of slaves during this period. On 
account of feudal wars and foreign invasions 
the economic condition of the common man 
deteriorated a good deal. When there were 
famines the masses could not maintain their 
families. Many of these common people, of 
their own accord, sold themselve as slaves. 
The persons who were imprisoned in fedual 
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wars were teated as slaves. The moral i ae la Gate 
standard of the society had eleteriorated P ms da. E tema nA 
such an extent that no importance was Ibid.. II 79.16. 
attached to the freedom of the individual. The Ibid. I 77.99. 
result was that the treatment meted out to 17. Ibid. IL 63. 28-30. 
slaves in this period was worse than that in 18. Mbh. II. 60. 57. 
the Gupta period. 19. Vaka Brahma Jataka and Aranya Játaka, 
20. Majjhima Nikaya. 
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QUESTIONS 


2. 


Discuss the evidence on the basis of which we 
conclude that probably slavery existed in Harappan 
society. 

Bring out the condition of slaves in the Rgvedic 
period and state the work which they were expected 
to do. 

Discuss the condition of slaves with special 
reference to female slaves in the later Vedic Period. 
Describe critically the living conditions and the 
nature of work of slaves in the Sutra period. 

State the categories of slaves which are referred 
to in the Early Buddhist canonical literature. Also 
describe their living condition as gleaned from the 
rules laid down by the Buddha for their treatment 
by his followers. 

Discuss how Indian slaves were not slaves in the 


10. 


11. 


European sense with reference to the account of 
Megasthenes and the rules laid down for their 
treatment by Kautilya. 

Describe the work assigned to female slaves and 
the treatment meted out to them in the Maurya 
period. 

State how a purchased slave and one reduced to 
slavery as a war prisoner could become free in the 
Maurya period. 

Mention the categories of salves referred to in the 
Smrtis of the Gupta period and there condition M 
this period with special reference to female slaves: 
Discuss why the condition of slaves deteriorated In 
the Early Medieval Period. 
Mention the reasons which led to an increase " 
the number of slaves in the Early Medieval Period. 
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Chapter 11 


Position of Women in Hindu Society 


Position of women throws considerable light 
on the cultural development of any society. 
[ndia was not an exception to it. In all 
partriarchal societies, in ancient period, sons 
occupied a better status than daughters. We 
can assign two reasons for this state of affairs 
in the ancient period. Firstly in a society where 
security depended on success in war sons 
could be more useful as warriors than 
daughters. Secondly economically as well 
either in a pastoral society or in an agricultural 
one the son could earn more than a daughter. 
These two factors seem to have been at the 
root of the inferior status of women as 
compared to that of men in all patriarcha! 
societies in ancient times. 


From the earliest times to c. 600 B.C. 


As a daughter : In an atmosphere of 
warfare it was but natural that the parents 
wished to have a son in preference to à 
daughter. The Atharvaveda mentions some 
rituals which were performed by those parents 
who wished to have a son.! But if a daughter 
was born the parents had no anxiety because 
dauthers also contributed to the happiness of 
the family by doing productive work such as 
milking of cows. It was for this reason that à 
daughter was called duhitr. They could study 


Vedic lore and perform sacrifices 1n order to 
There are many hymns 1 
d by learned women such 
Nivavari and 
was paid 
rly Vedic 


advance spiritually. 
the Reveda compose 
= — "£z SAA ikata 
as Lopamudra, Visvavara, Sikata, : 
Ghosa. This shows that full attention 
. ç : a 

to the education? of women 1n the e 


period. In the Brhadaranyaka upanisad? there 
is a ritual which was performed by the parents 
in order to get a learned daughter. It was not 
at all difficult to find a suitable life-partner 
for them. Widows could have children by 
levirate or could remarry. Thus thev were not 
a burden on society. In the later Vedic period 
only sons could perform sacrifices and the 
dauthers were deprived of this right and the 
birth of a daughter began to be looked upon 
as an inauspicious event by the parents. But 
bringing up of a daughter was not neglected 
and she was educated like sons. The sacred- 
thread ceremony was performed even of the 
daughters. They generally remained unmarried 
upto the age of 16 years. The Atharvaveda 
clearly mentions that girls performed all their 
duties in* the first stage of Brahmacarya 
(student). Maitreyi, the wife of Yajnavalkya, 
participated in philosophical discussions with 
her husband.? Both Gàrgi and Maitreyi were 
well versed in Vedic lore.? 

A daughter generally lived under the 
protection of her parents. After the death of 
her father a girl was looked after by her 
brother. In the later Vedic period the daughter 
was regarded as a source of sorrow to the 
family and only son came to be regarded as 
the protector of the family.’ 

As a wife: In ancient Indian society the 
main objective of marriage was to enable the 
husband and wife to give expression to all their 
innate qualities so that they might themselves 
make their own progress and by giving birth 
to worthy children and by educating them 
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properly contribute to the pragress of the 
society as a whole. In the Rgvedic period 
marriage was considered a sacrament and an 
individual who remained unmarried was 
considered impure.? From a later 5ütra work 
we know that funeral rites were performed only 
of a married woman.? A mother who gave birth 
to a son had an honourable status in the 
family.!? A family which did not have children 
was considered unfortunate.!! Ordinarily 
monogamy was the rule but in aristocratic 
families ploygamy was also prevalent.!* Mostly 
the rich ksatriyas had more than one wives." 
Yajnavalkya also had two wives. 

From the Rgveda and the Atharvaveda it 
is clear that girls were married at an advanced 
age!! and girls themselves selected their 
lifepartners.? From the Rgveda and the 
Atharvaveda it is clear that wife occupied a 
highly respectable position in the family.'? The 
Satapatha Brahmana states that a man 
remains incomplete without his wife.!/ A 
sacrifice performed by a man without his wife 
was also considered incomplete.!? According 
to the Aitareya Brahmana the wife is a friend 
of the husband.!? there was no conflict between 


the two because they had identical views.?° . 


The wife herself supervised all domestic 
work.*! She had full control over her father-in- 
law, mother-in-law, brother-in-law and sister- 
in-law. Wives showed due respect to the 
members of the family.?? In the later Vedic 
period women did not take part in religious 
ceremonies or political assemblies. Women 
have been classed with wine and gambling.?? 
The wife took food after the husband had taken 
his meals.24 A woman who did not contradict 
her husband was considered of good 
temperament." All this shows that, in this 
period, the position of wife had considerably 
deteriorated. des 

The position of a widow : In the Reveda it 
is stated that a widow bathed the corpse of 
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her husband but she did not burn herself With 
her husband's corpse.?^ From the Atharvavedy 
we know that the widow used to lie with the 
corpse of her husband before it was burnt? 
From these references we may conclude that 
in the earlier period the custom of sati existed 
in some Aryan tribes. 5ome widows had a Son 
by having sexual intercourse with the dead 


husband's younger brother. This custom of 


levirate was called nivoga.** But some widows 
remarried.” Other widows might have led a 
simple life as they had already a son from 
their dead husband and remained without a 
second marrige throughout their lives. 

The custom of keeping women under a 
veil : From the Rgveda we know that when a 
newly married bride came to her father-in-law’s 
house the guests ceremonially wished to see 
her face”? but women participated in public 
assemblies?! and sacrifices with their 
husbands and according to Yaska they 


attended courts of justice in cases of 


inhertiance. This shows that parda system was 
not prevalent in the Vedic period. 

Occupations: ln this period male 
members of the family often remained busy 
fighting in wars hence women cultivated the 
fields, milked, cows, wove clothes, dyed them, 
stiched them. They also made baskets, bows 
and arrows. They also ground corn with a 
grinding stone. They enjoyed dancing for 
amusement. 

Rituals : The prayers to gods in the Reveda 
are on the part of both the husband and the 
wife. When the husband was out of station the 
wife alone performed rituals.32 Both of them 
were expected to look after the domestic fire.” 
From the Atharvaveda it is clear that the girls 
also had the Upanayana (sacred thread) 
sacrament and they studied Vedice 
literature.?4^ In this period the ritual had 
become complicated hence some sacrifices 
were performed only by the male members of 
the family*? but wife's participation with thé 
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husband was obligatory in some sacrifices 
«uch as Asvamedha, Vajapeya and Ràjasüya. 
yaska (before c. 600 B.C.) lays down that if a 
person did not have a son his daughter could 
perform his funeral rites. Thus in ritual the 
later Vedic period seems to be a period of 
transition. 

Property rights : In the Vedic period only 
that daughter who had no brother inherited 
her father's property.?? In such a case the son- 
inlaw agreed to give his first son to the father- 
in-law so that his family might not came to an 
end. If a daughter remained unmarried 
throughout her life she inherited a part of her 
father's property. But ordinarily a woman did 
not inherit any part of her father's property. 
The husband considered his wife as his 
movable property.?' 


Attitude of society towards women 


From the Vedic literature it is clear that 
women had a respectable status in society. In 
the family they showed due respect to the 
elders but their views were generally accepted 
in all domestic matters. They took part with 
their husbands in all social and religious 
functions. 


From c. 600 B.C. to c. 700 A.D. 


As a daughter : From the Sütras we learn 
that even in this period girls had the 
Upanayana sacrament.” There were two kinds 
of girl-students in this period. Those who got 
married after completing their education were 
called sadyodvahas and those who sous 
unmarried throughout their lives and dedicate a 
their lives to the study and propagation © 
Vedic literature were called brahmavadinis. 
Great honour was accorded to highly educated 
Women like Sulabha, Maitreyi, Gargi and 
Vàchaknavi.9 According to the mr 
nikaya a virtuous daughter shou cmm 
Considered better than a son. But the posit 
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of a daughter considerably deteriorated in this 
period. According to the Mahabharata all the 
future prospects of a family depend on the 
sons and a daughters is a source of many 
troubles to a family.” Similarly the author of 
the Panchatantra states that as soon as a 
daughter is born her father feels worried. He 
feels anxious how he will find a suitable partner 
for her. Even when she is married he remains 
anxious about her happines in her father-in- 
law's family. Thus being the father of a 
daugher is always a source of sorrow and 
anxiety.!! Some women were highly educated 
even in this period? but their number was 
limited. In the Gupta period only girls of 
aristocratic families were given instruction in 
fine arts such as music, dancing, painting and 
house decoration. 

As a wife : According to the Paraskara 
Grhyasütra after their marriage the bride and 
the bridergroom became a single existence. 
They merged their individuality into one unit. 
The husband and the wife cooperated fully in 
every activity. From a passage in the 
Therigatha it appears that some mother-in-laws 
ill treated their daughters-inlaw."* According 
to Manu the existence of families is as 
essential for a society as a soul for life. From 
the contemporary litierature it appears that 
marrying a daughter was considered an 
obligation which the parents must discharge 
and the society did not approve of grown up 
girls remaining unmarried.'? They were 
generally married at the age of 12 or 13 years. 
We can assign two reasons for lowering the 
age of marriage in this period. Firstly some 
girls joined the Buddhist or Jaina orders but 
were unable to lead lives of chasitty. This was 
a matter of great disgrace to the parents of 
the girls. Secondly the society regarded a 
married girl socially more secure than an 
unmarried girl. For these two reasons the 
parents married their daughters at the age of 
12 or 13 years. 


Generally the authors of the Sutras were 
of opinion that a husband should treat his wife 
with due consideration. According to 
Baudhavana the husband should divorce an 
jexreless wife in the tenth year, one who gives 
birth only to daughters in the twelfth year, one 
whose children die soon after their birth in 
the fifteenth year but he can divorce a 
quarrelsome wife immediatedly after 
marriage." But according to Vasistha the 
husband should in no case divorce his wife.** 
Even a woman who commits adultery, 
according to Vasistha, can be purified by 
performing the prescribed expiatory rites." 
According to Apastamba if the wife leaves the 
husband but later performs expiatory rites the 
husband should accept her as his wife?? and 
according to him, if a husband divorces his 
devoted wife the ruler should inflict severe 
punishment on him.?! From the Mahabharata 
it appears that a wife occupied an honourable 
position in the family.?? But later when the girls 
began to be married at a lower age the 
husband treated his wife as a tutor treats his 
pupil. Manu states that a husband can divorce 
his wife without any fault of hers? He can 
inflict corporal punishment on her.°* He gives 
a long list of the lapses on the part of the wife 
for which the husband can divorce her and 
marry another girl. But Narada’s attitude 
towards women seems to be more 
sympathetic. He states that if a girl is married 
to a youngman whose blemish could not be 
ascertained before her marriage the wife was 
free to marry another person. But ordinarily 


the law-givers do not give the right of divorce 
to a wife. 


'The Position of Widows 


The custom of levirate (niyoga) continued 
upto c. 300 B.C.*° From the Mahabharata we 
know that Kunti had three sons by following 
the custom of levirate. But P.V. Kane on the 
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basis of the Dharmasütras is of the view that 
the custom of niyoga was not prevalent in this 
period. As before a widow could have a Son by 
following this custom but she must fulfil two 
conditions. She must have had no son from, 
her dead husband and the elders of the family 
should have permitted her to have a son By 
niyoga. Then she could have it only within a 
year of her husband's death. All these 
restrictions show that having a son by niyoga 
was not a rule in this period but only an 
exception. After c. 300 B.C. most of the law. 
givers did not approve of this practice.99 Jy 
the Puranas the practice is called kalivarjya 
(not to be followed in the Kali age). 

Some authors of the Dharma-siitras 
permitted a wife to remarry some other man 
if her husband did not return from a foreign 
country for five years.°’ Kautilya permits such 
a woman to remarry after ten months had 
elapsed. Some law-givers permitted a child- 
widow to remarry.?? But after c. 300 B.C widow 
remarriage was not permitted by most of the 
law-givers.°” But Narada permits the wife to 
remarry in the following circumstances : 

1. After the death of her husband. 
2. When her husband cannot be traced 
anywhere. 
3. When her husband has become an 
ascetic. 
4. When her husband is impotent. 
5. When her husband is outcasted." 

According to Manu a widow should lead 
her life with selfcontrol and observe fasts."' | 

The first historical case of Sati !* 
mentioned by Curtius (c. 316 B.C.). Manu and 
Yajnavalkya do not mention this custom. But 
according to Visnu (c. 100-300 A.D.) thé 
practice is not illogical. In the Mahābhārata 
we have some references to the custom of 92! 
For example Madri®2 and the wives p 
Vasudeva9? burnt themselves on the funeral 


r 
pyres of their husbands but there are a numbe 
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of cases in which the widows did not commit 
Sati. For example the widows of Abhimanyu, 
Ghatotkaca and Drona did not burn themselves 
on the funeral pyres of their husbands. 
According to Brhaspati (c. 300-500 A.D.) the 
hest course for a widow is that she should 
lead a simple life hke that of an ascetic but if 
she is unable to do so she may burn hereself 
on the funeral pyre of her husband. The literary 
works by Vatsyayana,” Kalidasa,™© and 
Südraka"? have references to the custom of 
Sati. The first historical case of Sati of the 
Gupta period took place in A.D. 510 when the 
wife of Goparaja, after her husband had died 
fighting against the Hünas, burnt herself on 
her husband's funeral pyre. 


The custom of keeping women under veil 


In this period the lawgivers imposed 
certain restrictions on the movement of 
women. They were expected in childhood to 
live under the protection of their parents, in 
their youth under that of their husbands and 
in the old age under that of their sons.9/ The 
references to the custom of parda in the 
Ramayana® and the Mahabharata®? seem to 
be interpolations as most of the women 
mentioned in the epics did not observe this 
custom. In the frescoes of Sāñchi all women 
are shown without a veil. But from some 
Jàtakas," the  Lalitavistara and the 
Mrchchhakatika it appears that women in the 
royal families observed this custom in the early 
centuries of the Christian era. 

Occupations : In this period some women 
taught literature and grammar, others 
preached the principles of Jainism and 
Buddhism. 

In this period the prosti 
position of honour in society. 
himself accepted an invitatio 
residence of Amrapali who 
Some prostitutes mentione 


tutes occupied a 
The Buddha had 
n for lunch at the 
was a prostitute. 
d in the Jatakas 
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were well-versed in fine arts. Vasantasena, the 
heroine of the Mrchchhakatika, was the 
daughter of a prostitute. Some women 
dedicated their lives to the service of gods as 
devadasis in temples. Kalidasa refers to 
devadasis in the temple of Mahakala at 
Ujjayini.’! The puranas lay down that the rich 
should purchase prostitutes well-versed in fine 
arts and present them to the temples as 
devadasis.’* 

Some women in this period actively 
participated in political affairs. Naganika, the 
widow of Satakarni I ruled the Satavahana 
kingdom and in the Gupta period Prabhavati 
Gupta acted as regent in the Vakataka 
kingdom on behalf of her minor sons. 

Rituals : The authors of the Sutras 
permitted performance of some rituals such 
as Sita-Yajna, Rudra-bali and Rudra-yaga by 
women even without their husbands. From the 
Ramayana we know that Kausalya performed 
Svasti-yaga and Naganika performed many 
Vedic sacrifices. But according to some Sutras 
except marriage all sacraments of women 
should be performed without Vedic mantras. 
But even in this period women were permitted 
to offer oblations in the morning sacrifices. 
Sita used to perform Sandhya’? but women 
had their Upanayana sacrament in this period 
without Vedic mantras. According to 
Yajnavalkya women should not have the 
Upanayana sacrament. Thus they were 
completely deprived of the right of performing 
Vedic ritual. 

Property Rights of a Wife: Even in the 
earlier period reflected in the Mahabharata 
the husband considered his wife his movable 
property. It was why Yudhistira staked 
Draupadi in gambling.’* According to the 
authors of the Sütras both the husband and 
his wife were the joint owners of the family 
property. In the absence of the husband the 
wife could incur necessary expenditure out of 
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her husband's property.” According to 
Baudhavana whatever sums of money the 
Asband gave to his wife as presents all that 
belonged to her." According to Manu this 
included presents given not only by the 
husband but also those given by father, mother, 
brother and other relatives of the wife.” Visnu 
(c. 100 A.D. to 300 A.D.) includes in stridhana 
(wife’ property) presents given by the son and 
those given by other relatives after marriage 
and the maintenance allowance paid to her.” 
Katyayana (c. 400 A.D. to 600 A.D.) divides 
stridhana into two categories. Category one 
includes presents given by father, mother and 
husband. He calls this category saudayika. The 
wife was the absolute owner of this property. 
She could give it to any one. The other category 
is termed asaudayika by him. She could not 
part with the property of the second category. 
According to Katyayana the woman could even 
sell immovable property but according to 
Narada she could sell only movable property. 
According to Manu both the son and the 
daughter should inherit the mother's 
property.” Probably here property means only 
immovably property. According to Yajnavalkya 
if the husband spent some money out of 
stridhana in some emergency like a famine, 
illness or some religious act of charity he need 
not return it to his wife but according to 
Katyayana if the husband had promised to 
return it to his wife. before he borrowed the 
sum of money he should return it to his wife. 
Property Rights of a Daughter : Apartamba 
was not in favour of giving any hereditary right 
to a girl in her father's property but according 
to the authors of the Mahabharata the daughter 
should inherit half of what the brother 
inhertis.9 Kautilya states that the daughter's 
share should be less than that of her brother?! 
According to Yajnavalkya after the death of 
the son and his mother the daughter should 
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inherit whole of her father’s prope 


5 y rty, 
According to Visnu, Narada and Katyay 


ana the 
daughter should inherit the father’s Property 
only if she remains unmarried. But after C. 
500 A.D. all the Hindu law-givers prescribed 
that the daughter should inherit a part of the 
father's property. 

Property Rights of a Widow: Apastamba, 
opinion that 
a window should not inherit her husband's 


property. But Kautilya says that she should get 
83 » 


=- 7 39 > 
Baudhayana and Manu?** were of 


a maintenance allowance." According to 
Gautama the widow should get a part of her 
husband's property.*! All the Hindu law-givers 
of the Gupta period were not unanimous about 
giving property rights to a widow. Visnu®5, 
Vajüvalkya?? and Brhaspati prescribe that 
she should inherit her husband's property 
but Manu, Narada?/ and Katyayana?? 


against it. 


were 


The attitude of the Society 
towards Women 


In the Buddhist and Jaina Society the 
status of women was definitely inferior to that 
of man. The Buddha had permitted women to 
join the Buddhist order after great reluctance. 
In the Gita (c. 200 A.D.) women and the Südras 
are placed in the same category. From the 
Buddhist works we know that only when the 
father-in-law and the mother-in-law were not 
alive the wife had full control on the members 
of her family. According to Manu a mother 
should get greater respect than that accorded 
to a teacher or a father. According to the Jaw- 
givers of the period 300 A.D. to 700 A.D. if an 
enemy had by force sexual intercourse with à 
woman she could be accpted by her husband 
after she had performed expiatory rights.” It 
shows that most of the law-givers of this period 
were quite sympathetic towards women. 
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Post-Gupta Period 
(c. 700 A.D. to 1200 A.D.) 


As a Daughter : In this period the position 
of a daughter in the family deteriorated a good 
deal as compared with that of the Son. 
According to the author of the Kathasarjr- 
ságara the son is an embodiment of happiness 
while a daughter is the root cause of all the 
troubles." The education of girls was confined 
to a few aristocratic families in Which they 
were imparted instruction in fine arts such 2s 
music, dancing and painting. But some highly 
educated women were still there. For example, 
the wives of Mandana Misra and Rajasekhara 
were highly educated. 

Most of the law-givers of this period were 
in favour of marrying the girls before they 
attained the age of puberty. According to them 
they should be married at the age of eight or 
nine." We have some examples of love 
marriages (gandharva) even in this period,” 
but their number seems to have been limited. 
Similarly the number of inter-caste marriages 
seems to have been very limited’? in this 
period. 

As a Wife: The law-givers of this period 
expected the wife to serve the husband in all 
possible ways but the husband was also 
expected to pay full attention to the comforts 
of his wife. According to Medhatithi both the 
husband and the wife should have legal redress 
for the cruel treatment by the other. The 
husband was expected to maintain his wife n 
all circumstances.?! According to Medhatithi 
even if the wife commits some offence c 
husband should not turn her out of his house. 
he is not in favour of husband's beating e 
Wife with a rope." Some law-givers WELS 
Opinion that even if the husband dorea : 
Wife for adultery he should B o 

Maintenance allowance,’ and if a K ee 
divorces his devoted wife for no ps ea = 
p king should punish the husband." 4^ 
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this period the aristocratic people were 
polygamous, 100 


The Position of Widows 


The lawgivers of this period prescribed 
that a widow should lead a very simple life. 
According to Medhatithi if a widow did not 
observe self-control the king could turn her 
out of her house. !?! 

According to Sulaiman widows burnt 
themselves on their husband's funeral pyres 
of their own accord.? But the practice was 
confined to the royal families of northern India. 
It was a rare occurrence in the Deccan and 
an exception in South India.! In 849 A.D. the 
mother of Chanda Mahàsena committed Sati 
in Rajasthan and in 1020 A.D. one hundred 
wives of Chedi ruler Gangeyadeva drowned 
themselves with the corpse of their husband 
in the Triveni (confluence of the Ganga and 
the Yamuna). There are many cases of Sati in 
Kashmir royal families. Angirasa and Harita 
(c. 700 A.D.) speak very highly of this custom 
and the Agni Purana (ninth century A.D.) states 
that a widow who burns herself on the funeral 
pyre of her husband goes to heaven! but 
Medhatithi condemns it. Devannabhatta (19th 
century A.D.) also does not approve of it. Thus 
it appears that the lawgivers of this period 
were not unanimous about the propriety of this 
custom. 


The custom of remaining under veil 


From Abu Zaid we learn that women of 
royal families attended royal assemblies 
without any veil but in some parts of the country 
this custom was in vogue. We can think of two 
factors which encouraged this practice. Some 
Hindu women practised it to maintain their 
chastity from the foreigners and in some Hindu 
royal families ladies followed it when they saw 
that the ladies of Muslim royal families 
observed it. 
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Occupations 


Even in this period some women ruled their 
kingdoms with distinction. In Kashmir 
Süryamati, the wife of Ananta, ruled with her 
husband and did not give up the throne for 
her unworthy son. In this very kingdom queen 
Sugandha, in the tenth century A.D. and Didda 
later ruled with great success. 

Prostitutes occupied an honourable 
position even in this period. This is evident 
from the fact that the Matsya Purana!® 
discusses in detail the rights and duties of 
prostitutes, According to an Arab traveller!96 
the profession of prostitutes is not considered 
illegal in India. The  Upamitibhava- 
prapanchakatha!®’ and the Kuttanimatam!?* 
refer to some prostitutes who were well-versed 
in hine arts such as music and dancing. The 
practice of presenting girls as devadasis to 
temples was in full vogue during this period.!?? 


Rituals 


Women had been deprived of participating 
in Vedic rituals because they did not have 
Upanayana sacrament in the Gupta period. 
But since c. 500 A.D. the Paurànic ritual 
became very popular in which there was no 
necessity of reciting Vedic mantras, women, 
therefore, observed fasts, practised charity, 
worshipped gods and goddesses and went on 
pilgrimages with great enthusiasm. 


Property Rights 


From the seventh century A.D., the law- 
giveers included many other items in 
Stridhana. Devala (c. 600-900 A.D.) included 
profits and maintenance allowance in it. 
Vijiàne$vara (c. 1070-1100 A.D.) included 
property inherited from father, that purchased 
by a woman herself, that she got by division of 
property? and that which had been in her 
possession for a long time. Thus the scope of 
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Stridhana was considerably widene 
twelfth century A.D. 
According to Devala if a husb 


d by l he 


and spen 


some money out of his wife's Stridhana he 
should return it to her with interest. | 


Daughter's property rights 


According to Vynanesvara Stridhana 
should be inherited by daughters. Preference 
should be given to unmarried daughters, In 
case there are no unmarried daughters it 
should be inherited by married dauthers,!!! 
Most of the law-givers of this period were of 
opinion that a daughter should inherit a part 
of hher father's property. According to Sükra 
the division should be in the following ratio : 

Wife | part, every son | part, and every 
daughter 1/2 part, but Medhatithi was against 
giving any share to a daugther in her father's 


property. 
Property Rights of a Widow 


Most of the law-givers of this period were 
in favour of giving a share to the widow out of 
her husband's property but the ownership of a 
widow in the immovable property was limited. 
She could use the income from that property 
but could not sell the immovable property. 


The Attitude of Society towards Women 


Most of the law-givers of this period were 
of opinion that if a woman was forced to have 
sexual inter-course with a stranger against her 
wishes the husband should not divorce her. 
After she had performed expiatory rights she 
should be accepted as a wife by her husband. 
Atri goes to such an extent that if a woman 1 
these circumstances becomes pregnant after 
delivery the husband should give the child to 
some other person and after the woman had 
performed expiatory rights he should accePt 
her as his wife. Upto 900 A.D. this was the 


Position of Women in Hindu Society 


attitude of Hindu society towards abducted 
women but in the eleventh century A.D. women 
abducted by Muslims had no place in Hindu 


society. 
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QUESTIONS 
1. Compare the positions of a wife and a daughter in the Gupta period? 
the family in the later vedic period with those of 9. Discuss the property rights of the wife on the basis 
both in the Rgvedic period. of the Sutras and the Smrtis of the Gupta period. 
2. Discuss why the position of a daughter in the family 10. Discuss why the law-givers of the Early Medieval 
considerably deteriorated in the post-vedic period. Period were in favour of marrying a girl at the age 
3. Discuss the factors which led to the deterioration of eight or nine? 
of the position of the wife in the past-vedic period. 1l. Discuss why according to the law givers of the Early 
4. Write a brief note on the custom of levirate Medieval Period. The husband should maintain her 
(niyoga). wife in all circumstances. 
5. Mention the five circumstances in which Narada 12. Examine the views of the law-givers of the Early 
permits the wife to remarry. Medieval period about the propriety of the custom 
6. Discuss the reasons which led to the custom of of Sati. 
Sati becoming common in the Gupta period. 13. Bring out the evidence to show in support of the 
7. Describe critically the position of the prostitutes view that the prostitutes occupied an honourable 
SCC le eas gleaned from the Early Buddhist position in society in the Early Medieval Period. 
literature. l 14. Discuss the probable reasons why the scope of 
8. Why were the prostitutes well-versed in fine arts stridhana was considerably widened toward the end 


presented as devadasis to temples by the rich in 


of the Early Medieval Period. 


Chapter 12 


Family 


Origin 


In the beginning the chief aim of the family 
was to have children. But with the passage of 
time its importance increased as a unit of 
society. According to Maclver and Page “Of 
all the organizations, large and small, which 
the society unfolds none transcends the family 
in the intensity of its sociological significance’ .' 
The three most important functions of a family 
are the following: 

(1) It satisfies the sex urge of the man 
and the woman for a longer ume. 

It enables the husband and wife to 
have children and bring them up in a 
congenial environment. 

It gives the happiness which the 
members of a family derive by living 
together ina home.” 

The satisfaction of the sex instinct in the 
family does not make a man commit adultery 
or go to prostitutes. The bringing up of children 
in a family is definitely better than in a state 
or public nursery. 

Sociologically and psychologically family 
is very important both for the individual and 
the society. The qualities which are necessary 
for the development of the personality of the 
individual and are useful for the society develop 
in an individual only when he comes in contact 
with other human beings and talks to them. 
He gets the initial training for the development 
of these qualities only in him and thus 
maintains a cultural continuity between the 
individual and his society and indeed between 


. . . 3 
generation to generation of a society. 


(2) 


(3) 


The genetic traits and characteristics 
which are due to the biological inheritence 
provide the raw-material for the shaping of 
the personality. But their actual function and 
meaning develop in the psychogenetic 
interaction and in social experience.’ They are 
formed in the emotional development of the 
child in the family environment, in the 
interpersonal relationships of the family. They 
include "tendencies to extroversion and 
introversion, dominance and submission, 
optimism and pessimism, emotional 
independence or dependence, self confidence 
or lack of confidence in self, and egocentrism 
and sociocentrism.” The psycho-social 
influence of the family environment on the child 
is so deep and so quick that in the view of the 
psychologists the child acquires almost all its 
personality and character traits of later 
adulthood before five and according to some, 
even earlier. 

The family, as a social unit, has already 
assimilated through agest the traditions, the 
sentiments and the modes of behaviours of 
the society. It, therefore, plays the part of a 
suitable medium to convey these to its 
individual members. Thus in the family, the 
biological, psychological and sociological 
forces meet in giving the individual his start 
in life.” The family more than any other group, 
affects development of the individual's moral 
attitudes. All the altruistic attitudes of man 
could be traced to their roots in the family 
life, cooperation, selfsacrifice, service to 
humanity, universal brotherhood and love of 
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living beings, have been traced back to their 
origins to co-operation in the family life.” 

The most important service of the family 
is that it provides for the satisfication of four 
fundamental desires, viz., the wishes for new 
experience, for security, for recognition and 
for response. The new experiences the child 
meets with in the family environment aid in 
its mental and social development. The child 
gets physical and emotional security from his 
parents. The family in Hindu society also 
affords a religious security to its members. 
The Hindu parents find a spiritual immortality 
through their sons. 

There is no doubt that the family must 
have had its origins in the biological 
phenomenon of reproduction, but it gradually 
developed into a socio-psychological 
phenomenon of the highest significance. 
Among the Hindus the original biological 
functions and the satisfaction of the sex were 
positively made subservient to the higher 
values of life, to moral and spiritual life and 
to life after-death. 


Evolution 


The Rgvedic Period (c. 1500-1000 B.C.) 


In the Aryan family the father was given 
the highest honour. In the Rgveda he is called 
kulapa?, the protector of the family. He was 
considered an embodiment of nobility and 
kindness.) He treated his son with great 
affection!? and the latter had always to obey 
his father.'' The father could inflict any 
punishment on his son if he failed in his duty. 
The son was considered a great asset to the 
family because he fought against the enemies 
of the family and helped his father in the 
maintenance of the family. 

The wife occupied an honourable position 
in the family. The marriage hymn makes it 
clear that she had full control over his 
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husband's younger brother, father-in-law and 


‘mother-in-law although she extended due 


honour and respect to her father-in-law, !2 She 
participated in feasts and rituals with her 
husband. Ordinarily the people in the Revedic 
society were monogamous and after the death 
of the father the brother looked after his 
sisters. Every family considered extending 
hospitality to guests its most sacred duty. 


Later Vedic Period (c. 1000 B.C. to 600 B.C.) 


From the Aitareya Brahmana we know that 
the son was under the absolute control of his 
father.!° The father as a rule did not arrange 
the marriage of his son or daughter.'* To show 
his affection towards his son the father kissed 
his head.!? In case the father had no son he 
adopted one. After the death of the father the 
brother looked after his sisters. Generally 
three generations of family lived in the same 
house. 

Even in this period the wife occupied an 
honourable position in the family. It is stated 
in the Satapatha Brahmana that a man is 
incomplete without a wife. He becomes a 
complete man only when he has children.!? In 
the Chhandogya Upanisad Yajnavalkya has very 
beautifully explained the unity of husband and 
wife. According to him man was alone in the 
beginning of creation. He being alone was 
unhappy so he divided himself into two parts. 
These two parts are known as husband and 
wife in this world. These two parts are like 
two hemispheres. Only when they are united à 
complete sphere is formed. This description 
shows that the husband and wife both were 
equally important for the happiness of the 
family. The relations between the head of the 
family and other members were based on love 
and affection and not on fear alone. Probably 
the eldest son got more share in the father's 
property than other sons. In the Chhandogy@ 
Upanisad the status of different members ?? 


Family 


described in this order father, mother, brother 
and sister.!' 

From the Atharvaveda we know that 
hospitality was considered an important duty 
of every house-holder even in the later Vedic 
period.” 


The Sūtra Period (c. 600 B.C. to 300 B.C.) 


We have detailed description of the family 
life in the Grhya-sūtras. Joint family system 
continued even in this period but after the 
death of the father sometimes the brothers 
separated. 

Even in this period the parents wanted to 
have many sons but daughters, when born, were 
not ill-treated. Amongst children some 
preferential treatment was shown to sons as 
they were considered more useful in fighting 
against enemies and in earning money. 

The head of the family took his meals after 
children, old persons, and pregnant women 
had taken their food but according to 
Paraskara he could take food before other 
members of the family.” 

According to the Grhya-sutras family life 
started with marriage. After marriage all the 
duties of the family devolved on the 
householder.2? One of the most important 
duties of a householder was performance of 
five daily great sacrifices.*! This duty included 
the earlier idea of repayment of three debts 
(rnas). Thus doing his duty towards others 
was considered more important for a house- 
holder than towards his own-self or the 
members of his own family. By performing the 
five great sacrifices the householder 
discharged his duty towards the ancient sages 
(Brahmayajiia), that towards his ancestors 
(Pitryajna), that towards gods (Devayajna), 
that towards all creatures (Bhatayajna) and 
that towards guests (Atithiyajita) ^ 

The house-holder was expected to perform 


three other kinds of sacrifices on special 
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occasions. The sacrifices in which cooked food 
articles were offered as oblations into fire were 
called pakayajiias. The sacrifices in which 
clarified butter was poured into fire as 
oblations were called haviryajnas and those in 
which Soma juice was drunk by sacrificers 
were called Soma yajiias. Ordinarily the 
householder and his wife took their food after 
they had served food to sages, gods, ancestors, 
domestic deities, guests and servants.^ 
According to Apastamba in a family the 
husband should alwavs maintain cordial 
relations with his wife and children.*' 
According to him the chief aim of marriage 
was to ensure the continuity of family by having 
children who would pass on the cultural 
traditions of the family to the future 
generations.” 

The sacred fire which was kindled at the 
time of marriage was kept burning all the day 
and night. It was the duty of the house-holder 
to keep it burning. In his absence his wife, son 
or daughter discharged this duty. According 
to some law-givers if, on account of some lapse, 
the fire extinguished the wife was expected 
not to take food as a penance.?? 

When a house-holder built a new house he 
performed a special ritual and offered 
oblations for Vastospati so that he might 
protect the members of his family and cattle 
who lived in that house.?’ 

The Grhyasütras mention also the 
sacraments which an individual was expected 
to perform in this world.?? The aim of these 
sacraments was to purify an individual from 
the blemishas which he might have inherited 
from his previous births and enable the 
individual to develop all his inherent good 
qualities to the maximum. Sacraments were 
performed even in the cases of women but 
Vedic mantras were not recited when 
sacrifices? for women, were performed. 

According to the lawgivers of this period 
after the death of the father the younger 
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brothers should show the same respect to the 
eldest brother which they previously showed 
to their father and carry out his orders.”” Both 
Apastamba and Baudhayana were of opinion 
that all sons should get equal shares in the 
father's property. 

In this period the importance of sons as 
compared with that of daughters increased in 
the family but the latter were not ilitreated. 
Gautama Buddha had permitted women to join 
the Buddhist Samgha only when Ananda 
pleaded for them. Probably the society in the 
Buddha's time thought that their entry into the 
Samgha might lead to moral degeneration. 


Pre-Gupta Period (c. 300 B.C to C. 300 A.D.) 


From the account of Megasthenes?! and 


references in the Manusmrti? it appears that 
all women were not exclusively devoted to their 
husbands. According to Magasthenes many 
Indians had more than one wives. They 
married some for having children, some for 
sexual satisfaction and some others to help 
them in their work. Manu mentions all the 
eight kinds of marriages.“ Of these eight, four 
namely-Brahma, Daiva, Arsa and Prajapatya 
he considers approved (dharma-sammata) 
and the other four namely Asura, Gandharva, 
Raksasa and Paisacha as unapproved 
(dharmaviruddha). This shows that the 
marriages arranged by parents were 
considered good while others bad.” 


The relations between a husband and his 
wife | 

According to Manu gods are pleased with 
those families in which women are respected 
and the ruler should punish the husband who 
divorces his wife for no fault of hers.3 If a 
wife belonged to the varna of her husband she 
was eligible to perform the ritual with her 
husband.?7 According to Manu if such a wife 
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had given birth to sons the husband Should 


not marray another woman?? 


and he should 
not show disrespect to such a wife.?9 The 
husband could marry another woman if such a 
wife willingly agreed to her husband's Second 
marriage with another woman. 9 According to 
Manu divorce is not permissible in Hindy 
law.4! The wife according to Manu, should 
worship her husband, even if he be devoid of 
all virtues, as a god.** The above view of Manu 
shows that the positition of wife considerably 
deteriorated during this period. But Manu 
himself in Chapter IX lays down that husband 
and wife should be devoted to each other 
throughout their lives. They should always try 
that their views be in harmony.?* If, according 
to him, in a family the husband be satisfied 
with the wife and the wife with the husband 
the family prospers.*' 

According to Kautilya husband and wife 
should have equal status in the family. He 
permits the wife to devorce her husband if he 
be of bad character, had not come back from 
a foreign country for a long period, be a traitor, 
be a source of danger to her life, be outcasted 
or be impotent. 

Manu also lays down that the householder 
should perform five great sacrifies?? daily and 
he and his wife should take their meals after 
serving food to sages, gods, fore-fathers, 
domestic deities guests and servants. 

The Mahabharata in its later portions 
depicts a very high status of wife in the family. 
It states that the father-in-law, the mother-in- 
law and the husband's elder brother should 
show due affection to the householder's wife 
as she gives birth to children and the progress 
of society depends on children. The wife i$ 
the husband's half body (ardhangini). She is 
his true friend and is the source of fou! 
purusarthas viz., dharma, artha, kama and 
moksa.*® No person in anger should do 
anything against the wishes of his wife because 


a ——— Sse 


joy or happiness. 


Family 


the happines, joy and fame of the family 
depend on her.’ According to the same work 
if a family has sons, grandsons, daughters-in- 
law, and a number of servants but has no wife 
the house-holder is without any real source of 
50 

According to Manu an individual is perfect 
if there is harmony between his own views and 
those his wife and his son.?! Manu desires 
that the wife should supervise every domestic 
work. She should maintain accounts of income 
and expenditure, should cook food herself, 
keep every article neat and clean and at its 
proper place and should participate in every 
ritual with her husband.?? The above 
statements of Manu clearly show that though 
the position of the wife as compared to that of 
the husband was low in the family but it was 
still very important. 


The Position of the Son in the family 


It is clear from Kautilya’s Arthasastra that 
non-Aryans sold their sons or mortgaged them 
but this practice was not in vogue among the 
Aryans. According to Manu if an individual 
wishes to get salvation he should try to have a 
son. The Mahabharata states that an 
individual can conquer the whole world if he 
has a son. According to the same work there 
can be no greater source of happiness for an 
individual than having a son.” The birth of a 
son was considered a very sacred event as the 
continuation of a family depended on jt? 

'The position of the eldest son in the family 
was more important than that of any other son. 
According to Manu when the eldest son is born 
the father passes on the hereditary debt to 
him and he becomes immortal because, in 
fact, he is a son in accordance with the dharma 
of an individual. All other sons are the by- 
product of the individual's desire for 
satisfaction of his sex instinct.)/ After the 
death of the father all other sons remained 
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under the control of the eldest son. As long 
as the father was alive he too showed due 
respect to him but for the son the father was 
always worthy of respect as an elder.?? 
According to the Mahabharata the eldest son 
should treat his younger brothers as a teacher 
treats his pupils? and the younger brothers 
should have full faith in the eldest brother as 
they had in the father when he was alive.9! 
The eldest brother fully realized his 
responsibility and arranged for the proper 
bringing up and education of younger brothers 
and sisters, not minding the inconvenience 
which he had to bear in discharging his duty 
towards his younger brothers and sisters. 
Some law-givers have given the mother the 
highest position in the family," but all are 
unanimous that all children should fully repsect 
father, mother, teacher and the eldest brother 
and carry out their instructions.9 According 
to Manu the father should beat his son only if 
he wishes to bring him to the right path and 
not otherwise.°! 

According to Manu after the father's death 
either the eldest son should inherit the whole 
of hereditary property and all other sons 
remain under his protection or they should 
divide the hereditary property equally among 
themselves. 


The Position of the Daughters 


According to Manu the father should 
always treat his daughters with affection. He 
should not quarrel with them.9? Arranging the 
daughter's marriage at the appropriate time 
was considered the duty of the father.9? When 
the marriage relation was once settled the 
father was not expected to change it.” He did 
not arrange the marriage of his daughter by 
accepting some money from the bridegroom.™ 
If a person had no son his property was 
inherited by his daughter's son?" and the latter 
was expected to perform $raddha for his 
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maternal grand-father. The above references 
in the Manusmrt1 and the statement of the 
author of the Mahabharata.” ‘that in a family 
the goddess of wealth resides in the daughters’ 
show that the daughter's position in the family 
was no doubt inferior to that of the son but she 
was not completely neglected. 

Thus children in the family showed due 
respect to their elders and the latter treated 
them with affection but made them realize 
their duty towards other members of the 
family. Only in a family could an individual 
hope to realize the four aims of his life viz., 
dharma, artha, kàma and moksa. The house- 
holder considered it his duty to discharge his 
obligations towards all the members of the 
family. He also repaid the three debts which 
he owed to the sages, the ancestors, the gods 
by performing the five daily great sacrifices 
which included setting aprat some food for 
guests and other creatures in the world. Proper 
family relations are the basic requirement of 
the progress of the society. Realizing this fact 
A$oka in Rock Edict IX says that children 
should show due respect to their parents, 
teachers, and elders in position or age. Thus 
family played a pivotal role in the social 
organization in acncient India. 


The Gupta Period 
(c. 300 A.D. to C. 600 A.D.) 


Most of the lawgivers of this period were 
of opinion that the girls should be married 
before they attained the age of puberty but 
from the Kamasütra we know that some girls 
were married at an advanced age. The author 
of the Kamasutra states that the girl's age 
should be three years less than that of the 
boy.”! Even in this period the first four kinds 
of marriages viz. Brahma, Prajapatya, Arsa 
and Daiva were considered approved 
marriages by the law-givers but the Kamasitra 
refers to some Gandharva, Raksasa and 
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Paigaca forms of marriages in which the 
bridegroom and the bride themselves selecteq 
their life-partners. When girls were matried 
at a lower age their proper education wags 
neglected. Only in the aristocratic families 
education in some fine arts such as music, 
dancing and painting was imparted. Even in 
this period women took part in family rituals 
with their husbands.” 


Relations between Husband and Wife 


An ideal wife according to Vatsyayana 
should have three qualities. She should try her 
best to serve all the members of the family. 
She should have self-control and should be 
able to manage all domestic affairs skilfully. 
The ideal wife acted in everything according 
to the wishes to her husband. She prepared 
the food which her husband liked, participated 
only in those social functions in which her 
husband wished her to do so. She extended 
hospitality to all the friends of her husband. 
She carried out ungrudgingly the instructions 
of her father-in-law and mother-in-law. When 
her husband went to a foreign country she led 
a simple life. If the co-wife was older to her in 
age she treated her as her mother. If she was 
younger in age she treated her as her younger 
sister.’ 

The above description clearly shows that 
the wife in the Gupta period occupied a very 
important position in the family. 
Katyayanasmrti also describes similar duties 
of a wife.”4 The advice which Kànva gave to 
Sakuntala before her departure t9 the 
residence of Dusyanta also supports the view 
that an ideal wife in the Gupta period did 
everything in accordance with the wishes © 
her husband and the males in aristocrat’ 
families were generally polygamous. 

Kalidasa in the Raghuvarnsa makes Aja 
say about his wife ‘she was my wife, n 
adviser, my friend and my pupil in fine arts- 
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These words of Aja show how important a 
position a wife occupied in the family. 

According to Yajnavalkya the husband 
should act according to the wishes of his wife 
and he should love her.’® He should not think 
of marrying another woman if his first wife 
has given birth to a son and belongs to the 
same caste as his own because she E eligible 
to participate with him in all rituals.” He 
should not divorce his wife unless she be guilty 
of a very heinous crime such as adultery with 
the husband's teacher or pupil.” According 
to him the impurity of a woman is not 
permanant. She becomes pure after every 
menses.” He says that if a husband divorces 
his devoted wife the ruler should give one third 
of the husband’s property to the devoted wife. 
He says that the wife gives birth to sons from 
whom we get grandsons and great-grand-sons. 
Therefore, all people should treat women with 
consideration, show regards to them and try 
to protect them in every way." 

The house-holders were expected to 
perform daily five great sacrifices even in this 
period.®! 

From the Yajnavalkyasmrti we know that 
sacraments were performed even in the Gupta 
period for the purification of body? and to 
make the individual conscious of his duties 
towards the society in various stages of his 
life. According to him marriage sacrament in 
the case of women should be regarded as their 
upnayana (sacred thread) sacrament.’ 


Relations between the Father and the Son 


According to Yajnavalkya father is like a 
teacher. to. his: son.°* Even when the Son 
commits a very serious crime the father should 
not disown him.5? According to Visnu the father 
should beat the son only when he wishes that 
he should follow the virtuous path.?? According 
to Yajnavalkya and Narada the division of 
property by a father among his sons is legal 
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even if he has divided it unequally but 
Katyáyana does not agree with their views and 
states that the division of property by the father 
among all his sons shold be equal. No 


preferential treatment should be shown by him 
to any one. 


Relations between other members of the 
family 


From Brhaspati we know that the Hindu 
joint family consisted of all those members 
who took their meals cooked in one kitchen.9? 
According to Narada father, mother, children, 
brother, cousins, all lived in one house and all 
spent the income from the joint property of 
the family.55 The house-holder and his wife 
were expected to take their meals after 
children, a married daughter living with 
parents (svavasini), old members of the family, 
pregnant women, sick persons and servants 
had taken their meals.9? According to him a 
house-holder should not amass wealth for 
himself. He should live like a farmer who gives 
all his corn to others and maintains himself 
on the gleanings collected from the fields.9? 

From the above account it is clear that 
the patriarchal family of the Vedic Aryans had, 
by this time fully, changed into a joint family. 
The head of the family managed the joint 
property of the family. In this period there 
seems to be a tendency for the spliting of the 
joint family into individual families. The law- 
givers tried to use the patriarchal system to 
make the joint family system strong. 

According to Manu if an individual earns 
without making use of the property of the joint 
family the earnings belong to him. If he wishes 
he may not give any part of it to other members 
of the joint family. Narada and Katyayana were 
of opinion that if an individual makes any profit 
on account of his scholarship which he had 
acquired without making use of the property 
of the joint family he could keep the profit 
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with him. Thus the field of individual property 
was gradually being extended by the law-givers 
of the period. From a perusal of the 
Dharmasütras and the Manusmrti it is clear 
that though the tradition of patriarchal family 
continued the mother, the mother’s brother 
and the mother’s father were counted as near 
relatives in all domestic rituals. For this reason 
it was laid down that matrimonial relation upto 
three generations on the mother's side should 
be avoided. Thus the members of the mother’s 
side also became a part of the joint family. 
The family was no longer confined only to the 
relatives of father alone. Both the father’s and 
the mother’s relatives were included as 
members of the joint family. 


The Post-Gupta Period (c. 600 A.D. to c. 
1200 A.D.) 


From the literature of this period we know 
that the position of the husband was supreme 
in the family. According to the Matsya Purana 
the wife should worship her husband like a 
god.?! Vedavyasa suggests that the wife should 
starve herself and not use any cosmetics if 
her husband has gone to a foreign country.” 
The Da$sakumaracarita states that the 
husband is like a god to the wife if he divorces 
her life will be more painful than death. 
Ordinarily even during this period the wife was 
devoted to her husband and managed all the 
domestic affairs? From the descriptions of 
Rajyasri, Kadambari and Maha$veta it is 
evident that girls of aristocratic familes were 
giyen instruction in some fine arts such as 
music, dance and painting.?* 

Love (Gandharva) marriages were not at 
all apporved by the society during this period.95 
Medhatithi is in favour of parents marrying 
their daughters before they attained the age 
of puberty.°° According to him if the father of 
a girl is not able to find a suitable match for 
her when she had passed three years after 
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attaining puberty she could herself choose a 
life-partner. Even when some love (Gāndharva) 
marriages took place they were with the 
consent of the father of the girl. The author of 
the Kathasarit-sagara is also of the view that 
arranging the marriage of the daughter at a 
suitable age was considered the responsibility 
of the father.?" | 

From the inscriptions of this period it is 
clear that the rulers were polygamous. In this 
period some marriages took place by following 
the Svayamvara method. For example the 
Western Calukya ruler Vikramaditya VI had a 
marriage in this way. But this was an exception 
not a rule in society of this period.?5 Ordinarily 
the father was expected to find a suitable 
match for her daughters. 


'The Relations between the Husband and the 
Wife 


According to the lawgivers of this period 
the wife should remain fully devoted to her 
husband and carry out his instructions. 
According to Madhatithi she should serve her 
husband like a servant?? but he also expects 
the husband not to hate or illtreat his wife. 
According to him both have equal rights in 
the family but their functions are different. Both 
of them can legally claim their rights. If the 
husband oppresses the wife she can ge! 
redress by applying to the government. If the 
wife ill-treats the husband he can apply to the 
government for redress.!°° Both Medhàátithi 
and Vijiane$vara were of opinion that the 
husband should maintain his wife even if he 
has to commit some crimes in discharging 
his duty towards her.!?! According t° 
Medhatithi the husband should make prope 
arrangements for the maintenance of his wife 
before he leaves for a foreign country." Only 
in case the wife is outcasted by the society 
could the husband divorce her! but even ™ 
such a situation the busband was expected ‘e 
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arrange for her maintenance.'?* According to 
Medhatithi the husband should beat his wife 
very rarely only when he is not able to bring 
her to the virtuous path by scolding her.'” 
According to him the husband can also inflict 
monetary punishment on his wife if 
necessary.!°° According to him wife can spend 
money only with the approval of her husband. 
She is not free to incur any expenditure without 
his consent. !0 

The law-givers of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries of the Christian era were of opinion 
that the husband should keep his wife so busy 
that she might not have any time to think about 
other persons. The husband and other relatives 
should present her fine clothes, beautiful 
omaments and delicious food to show that they 
considered her services to the family 
praiseworthy. They also lay down that the 
husband should arrange for the maintenance 
of his wife before he leaves for a foreign 
country and the husband should also arrange 
for the maintenance of a divorced wife.!05 In 
case the husband divorces his wife for no fault 
of hers the government should inflict the same 
punishment which is inflicted on a thief. '? 

According to the commentators of this 
period if a persou died without a son the wife 
could inherit the whole of the property of her 
husband.!!? In case the wife died before the 
husband the daughter could inherit her father's 
property. 

The above account in the law-books of this 
period shows that there was some 
improvement in the economic position of the 
wife but on the whole her status in the family 
deteriorated a good deal. Her position was no 
better than that of an obedient servant. 

But in educated families where the 
husband and wife were devoted to each other 
they faithfully discharged their duties towards 
children and society. Children got their early 
education in an atmosphere of affection, 
respect for elders and good conduct. They 
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became conscious of their duties towards 
elders and economically weak sections in 
society. They were less conscious of their rights 
than their duties. To make the older members 
of the family happy and comfortable they were 
willing to bear any hardships. When the feeling 
of consideration for the happiness of other 
members of the family disappeared there were 
quarrels and the utility of the institution of 
join-family came to an end. 

In the joint-families every members 
contributed to the economic betterment of the 
family and every member could get according 
to his needs. Another advantage which the joint- 
family system conferred on the coming 
generations was that the children had good 
training in hereditary craft of occupation. The 
children inherited the cultural traditions of the 
family and passed them on to the coming 
generations. The chief virtues which the child 
inherited in a joint-family were love of truth, 
spirit of sacrifice for others, and the desire 
for the welfare of the humanity as a whole. 

Joint-family system was not an unmixed 
blessing. It had some drawbacks as well. The 
greatest defect of this system was that it made 
some members lethargic. Knowing that they 
would get their needs satisfied at the cost of 
others they did not exert themselves to the 
extent they were capable of. This resulted in a 
great loss not only to the family but to the 
society as a whole. Another great drawback of 
the system was that it did not provide women 
an opportunity to develop their personality. 

In India the family organisation is either 
patriarchal or matriarchal. In many 
communities in other countries we now find 
the joint family system but relationship based 
both on the father’s side and the mother’s 
side is found only among the Hindus. 

The law-givers after the ninth century A.D. 
recognised relationship on both the father's 
side and the mother's side and econouraged 
the tendency for individual family but they also 
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laid emphasis en the family organization based 
on partriarchal relationship. 

In modern times joint-family system cannot 
succeed because unless every member of the 
joint-family exerts himself to the maximum it 
is difficult to provide for the needs of every 
member of the joint-family. Another reason why 
the joint-family system is not likely to succeed 
in modern times in India is that every 
individual has become too self-centred. He 
thinks of himself, his wife and his children 
and is not prepared to make any sacrifice for 
the other members of the joint-family 
especially those who are now unable to work 
hard on account of old age or sickness. 
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QUESTIONS 


throw on the relation between the husband and the 

wife in the Pre-Gupta period? 

Describe critically the positions of the son and the 

daughter in that family during the Pre-Gupta period. 

Describe critically the position of the wife in the 

family in the Gupta period. 

Discuss the relations between all the members in 
a joint family in the Gupta period. Also bring out 
the evidence which shows that there was a tendency 
in this period for the splitting of the joint-family 
into individual families. 

Discuss the factors which led to the deterioration 
of the position of the wife in the family in the Early 
Medieval Period. 

Discuss the necessary conditions for the success 
of the joint family system and mention its 
advantages and drawbacks. 


Chapter 13 


Marriage 


The institution of marriage has a wide impact 
on the social organization of a country. We 
shall, therefore, discuss in this chapter the 
origin, development, nature and types of 
marriages mentioned in the Hindu law-looks 
of ancient India. 


Origin 

According to the Hindu view marriage 
(vivaha) is in essence an obligatory ritual which 
an individual has to perform to be able to start 
his life as a householder (grhastha). According 
to Manu women were created to be mothers 
and men to be fathers. The Vedas prescribe 
that dharma must be practised by a man 
together with his wife.’ The ritual of marriage 
enables a man to have a son and without a son 
a Hindu cannot hope to get salvation (moksa) 
which is the ultimate aim of his life. It is, 
therefore, regarded as a sacrament 
(samskara) which purifies the body. According 
to Manu marriage is a social institution for 
the regulation of proper relations between the 
two sexes.* According to the Grhyasütras 
pregnancy of the wife brings happiness to the 
family, both in this world as well as in the life 
here-after.° According to Manu, only he is a 
perfect man, who consists of his wife, himself 
and his off-spring.* 


The aims of marriage 


The aims of marriage discussed in the 
earliest religious works of the Hindus throw 
considerable light on the origin of marriage. 
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According to the Rgveda the marriage had 
two objectives namely to enable an individual 
to perform sacrifices for gods and to have 
children.? The Aitareya Brahmana states that 
the wife is called jaya because in her the 
husband is born in the form of a son. Slmilar 
views about the aim of marriage are expressed 
in the Satapatha Brahmana and Aitareya 
Aranyaka’, Apastamba® and Jaimini? also 
support the view that performance of rituals 
and having sons were the two chief aims of 
marriage. Manu adds a third aim namely the 
satisfaction of the sex-instict.!° Of the three 
aims mentioned above the first in importance 
was the duty to perform daily sacrifices as 
repayment of the debts to sages, gods, 
ancestors, all creatures in the world and the 
guests. The second in importance was the 
continuty of the human race and the last the 
satisfaction of the sex-instinct. Thus marriage 
was considered a divine institution. The 
marriage sacrament made an individual 
realize his duties towards others. All his 
actions were guided by his dharma as 2 
householder (grhastha). He with his wife did 
only those actions which brought him 
happiness as an individual and as a member 
of the society in this world and in the life 
hereafter. Satisfaction of the sex-instict and 
desire to have children were probably the two 
aims of marriage in the beginning but the 
Hindu thinkers sublimated the sex-instinct. 
Duty towards others became more important 
than the two selfish desires of satisfaction of 
the sex-instinct and reproduction. 
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Marriage 


The age of marriage for a bridegroom 


As soon as a student finished his 
educational career he could marry a suitable 
girl. The ages prescribed for the Upanayana 
sacrament of the sons of different varnas were 
different namley 8 years for a brahmana, 11 
years for a ksatriya and 12 years for a vaisya 
and all of them generally continued their 
education for 12 years. Thus the ages for 
marriage for bridegrooms of brahmana, 
ksatriya and vai$ya castes will be 20, 25 and 
94 years respectively. But if the youngman 
continued his education for a longer period 
say 24, 36, or 48 years he could marry late. 
According to Manu a bridegroom of 30 years 
of age could marry a girl aged 12 years and 
one 24 years of age a girl aged 8 years." The 
Mahabharata lays down that bridegroom aged 
30 years should marry a girl aged 10 years 
and one aged 21 years should marry a girl 
aged 7 years.!? It appears from an exaple in 
the Mahabharata that a man could marry even 
at the age of 60 years. This makes us 
conclude that there was no fixed age limit for 
a man by which he could marry. 


Desirable qualities in a bridegroom 


According to the Grhyasutras che 
bridegroom should be intelligent, belong to a 
respectable family, be of good conduct, 
learned, healthy and virtuous.!* Baudhayana 
also lays down that the bridegroom should be 
unmarried.? According to Manu the most 
important desirable quality which a 
bridegroom should possess is that he must 
belong to a respectable family.!® Yajnavalkya 
lays emphasis on the bridegroom’s being free 
disease. Katyayana 


from any hereditary 
such as madness, 


specifies the diseases, 
leprosy, impotency, blindness, being hard of 
hearing or suffering from epilepsy, from which 
the bridegroom must not have been suffering 
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at the time of his marriage.'® But from 
references about the division of property in 
the Manusmrti and the Yajravalkyasmrti!? it 
seems that in special circum-stances 
marriages of even impotent bridegrooms did 
take place.?? 


The age of marriage of a bride 


From the Rgveda it is evident that girls 
were married at an advanced age.*! From the 
Grhyasütras it is clear that the bridegroom 
and the bride cohabited on the fourth day after 
marriage. It was possible only when both of 
them were of advanced ages." But 
Baudhayanadharmasütra? states that the girl 
should be nagnika. Nagnika probaly refers to 
girls who had not attained the age of puberty. 
These references seem to be later 
interpolations as in the marriage sacrament 
the girl is expected to recite Vedic mantras 
which a voung girl could not do. ‘Thus it is not 
certain that all girls in the tims of Baudhayana 
were married before they attained the age of 
puberty. But from the Manusmrti^! it appears 
that at the time of its compilation (C. 200 
B.C. to 200 A.D.) girls were generally married 
before thev were 12 years of age. 

The Vaikhanasa Smrti (C. 200 A.D. to C. 
500 A.D.) also supports the above view. But 
from the Kamasutra of Vatsyayana it appears 
that some girls in his time were married at an 
advanced age. 

There seem to be a number of factors 
which made the lawgiers prescribe a lower 
age for the marriage of girls in India. The 
most important factor seems to be their desire 
to raise the moral standard of the society. It 
was for this reason that they laid down that 
the girls should be virgin. The second factor 
seems to be non-performance of Upanayana 
sacrament in the case of girls. Their marriage 
sacrament itself was regarded as their 

Upanayana sacrament. The third factor seems 
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to be the desire of some girls to become 
Buddhist or Jaina nuns but they could not lead 
the life of celibacy and brought great disgrace 
to their familes. The fourth factor which 
contributed to the tendency for lowering the 
age of marriage of girls was the belief in the 
society that a married girl had to face less 
risks in life than an unmarried one. From about 
450 A.D. tantrikism appealed to the common 
people and the tantrikas regarded sexual 
intercourse as the greatest bliss in this world. 
This might have resulted in lowering of the 
moral standard of the society. Probably some 
parents to save their children from the 
undesirable influence of tantrikism decided 
to marry their daughters before they attained 
the age of puberty. According to Parasara 
(Seventh century A.D.) the parent of a girl 
who remained un-married even after attaining 
the age of puberty goes to hell. This makes us 
conclude that after c. 600 A.D. majority of 
parents married their daughters before they 
attained the age of 12 years. 


Desirable qualities in the bride 


The lowgivers lay down that the bride 
should belong to a respectable family and 
should not be suffering from a hereditary 
disease?? but greater emphasis was laid by 
all writers on their physical beauty and their 
being virtuous.?? According to Bharadvaja the 
bride should have four qualities namely 
(1) she should be from a rich family, (2) she 
shouid be beautiful (3) she should be 
intelligent and (4) she should be from a 
respectable family." According to the 
Manavagrhya-sütra the fifth desirable quality 
in a bride is her proper education.?? Most of 
the lawgivers were of opinion that the age of 
the bride should be less than that of the 
bridegroom.?? According to Vatsyayana the 
bride's age should be three years less than 
that of the bridegroom.?" Some lawgivers 
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prescribe that a youngman should not Marry a 
girl who has no brother.?! It was because these 
lawgivers did not wish tnat a girl should inherit 
her father's property"? because her son could 
have it if she had no brother. This rule thus 
compelled the girls who had no brother to 
remain unmarried throughout their lives at the 
residence of their fathers.?? 

Some law-givers lay down that the gotras 
of the bridegroom and the bride should be 
different. They do not insist that the pravaras 
should also be different.?! While some other 
law-givers insist that the pravaras of the bride 
and the bridegroom should be different but 
they do not insist on the gotras being 
different. Most of the lawgivers prohibit 
marriage relations between seven generations 
on the father's side and five generations on! 
the mother's side. The marriages in which 
these rules were not observed were considered 
illegal.*° 

These exogamous taboos were designed 
for the restriction of free marital relationship. 
Their psychological origin lies in the horror of 
incest and the consequent incest taboo which 
aims at preventing sex-relations between 
parents and offsprings and between brothers 
and sisters.?' 


The Hindu Marriage a Sacrament 


The marriage sacrament was a permanent 
bond in which both husband and wife were 
equally responsible for the mistakes either of 
the husband or of the wife. It was not a contract 
between them. This bond could not be broken 
under any ciruumstances. The duties of both 
were joint. Both became one unit because both 
had to remain under one spiritual discipline. 
This unity of hasband and wife has bee? 
expressed by Manu in the following words : 

‘Husband, wife and children, the three 
together, are called Purusa. So the learned 
say the husband and wife are one. It is the law 
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of Prajapati that the wife cannot be separated 
from her ToS pang either by sale or by 
separation.” 

Every house-holder was expected to 
perform daily five great sacrifices viz., rsiyajna, 
devayajna, bhūtayajña, nryajna and pitryajna.”” 
By the recitation of Vedic mantras, by offering 
oblations in fire, by setting a part of his food 
for other creatures, by extending hospitality 
to guests, and by performing sraddha for the 
ancestors he performed these five great 
sacrifices daily. Thus both husband and wife 
were jointly responsible for discharging these 
duties towards sages, gods, other creatures, 
guests and ancestors. A house-holder who did 
not perform these five great sacrifices was 
considered as if he were dead. The aim of 
marriage was not only having children. It had 
a much higher aim namely to pass on to the 
coming generations the cultural traditions 
which the family had inherited from its 
forefathers. The children represented the 
ideals and cultural values of life of a nation. 
The duty of passing on the cultural traditions 
of the race to the coming generations was the 
primary duty of a householder. The satisfaction 
of the sex-instinct or reproduction of children 
were secondary to the duties in the scheme of 
life as chalked out by the Hindu law-givers for 
a house-holder. 

In the Rgvedic times the two most 
important rituals of the marriage Sacrament 
were holding the hand of the bride by the 
bridegroom.” (Panigrahana) in the presence 
of fire and going round the fire by both. The 
first is a promise that both together will lead 
a happy life and the god fire is considered a 
witness of this promise on the part of both. 
The second ritual probably signified that the 
bride belonged to god fire before marriage 
and is offered to the bridegroom by god fire 
himself. A mantra of the same hymn describes 
the newly married wife as becoming the most 
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respected mistress of her new household.'! 
From the Atharvaveda it is evident that she 
participated with her husband in all the 
domestic rituals.** The bond which took place 
in the presence of gods could not be broken. 
Probably the ritual of keeping the foot on a 
piece of stone (Silàrohana) also signified the 
firmness of this bond. | 

In the Grhya-sütras some magic element 
was introduced in the marriage sacrament to 
remove the effect of evil spirits." The husband 
and the wife together walked seven steps. This 
ritual was called saptapadi. This ritual 
signifies that husband and wife promised in 
the presence of fire god that both will act in 
their married life after consulting each other. 
The Grhyasütras also mention that on the 
fourth day after marriage the husband and wife 
cohabited (caturthi karma).*9 This shows that 
even in the period of the sutras (600 B.C. to 
300 B.C.) the bride and the bridegroom were 
of advanced ages. The offering of oblation of 
parched rice into fire (laja-homa)"" signified 
the power of reproduction, a long life, and 
prosperity. The ritual of the newly married 
couple looking at some stars as dhruva, 
arundhati and saptarsi represented the 
constant love for each other throughout their 
lives. © 

The above description of the chief rituals 
of the marriage sacrament shows that it was a 
very simple sacrament in the early Vedic 
period but later many rituals were added to it. 

In the Rgvedic marriage sacrament the 
bridegroom prays that he may have sons and 
grandsons and lead a happy prosperous life. t? 
He is very optimitic and selfreliant.9? Thus in 
the Vedic period there is no indication of the 
inferior position of the bride as compared with 
that of the bridegroom in the family. 

Hindu marriage was a duty towards the 
society and the community. The aim of 


individual happiness and progress was 
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considered not so important as the happiness 
and progress of the society as a whole. In fact, 
there was no contradiction between the 
interests of the husband and the wife or those 
of the inividual and the society. The husband 
and the wife merged their individual 
personalities for the sake of happiness of the 
family and all the members of a family worked 
in such a way that their activities might 
contribute to the welfare and happiness of the 
society as a whole. 


Nature of Hindu marriage 


According to law-givers there was no scope 
for divorce in Hindu marriage but Kautilya 
permits a woman to remarry, if other members 
of her husband's family do not give her 
maintenance allowance. He also permits the 
husband to remarry if his first wife does not 
give birth to a son when eight to twelve years 
have elapsed after their marriage. Some 
lawgivers permit a woman to remarry if her 
husband does not return from a foreign country 
for a long time. Parasara also permits a woman 
to remarry if her husband is dead, has become 
an ascetic or if he is impotent. 

Kautiliya calls brahma, daiva, arsa and 
prajapatya forms of marriages as approved 
(dharmya) marriages. He does not permit 
divorce in these four forms of marriages. 

The law-givers assigned a lower status to 
the wife in the family than that of the husband 
with the result that these two who were initially 
equal partners in the family became unequal, 
the husband having the major say in family 
affairs. 

The performance of rituals was the joint 
responsibility of the husband and the wife.5! It 
was, therefore, expected that both will remain 
devoted to each other. Manu permits the 
husband to punish his wife if she commits 
some crime.” Baudhayana says if either the 
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husband or the wife refuses to cohabit he op 
she should be punished by the goverment,®4 

As far as the economic status Was 
concerned there was no question of one being 
indebted to the other as both were considered 
joint owners of the family property.95 Jp 
according to Kautilya, the wife borrowed a sum 
of money from some one the husband was 
legally bound to repay it.?' But according to 
Yajnavalkya if the wife borrowed a sum of 
money from her husband after signing an 
agreement it was her responsibility to repay 
it.5? According to Yajiiavalkya after the death 
of the father the mother should get a share in 
her husband's property equal to that of her 
sons.?5 

Manu states that if the wife commits some 
crime the husband should give some time to 
atone for it.?? According to him if the wife is 
devoted to the husband but remains ill he 
should remarry with her consent.9? According 
to Yajfiavalkya even if the husband remarries 
the responsibility of maintaining his first wife 
still is that of the husband.°! 

Some law-givers also permit a wife to 
remarry in special circumstances but Manu 
does not recognise the right of the wife to 
divorce her husband under any 
circumstances.°* Narada permits a woman to 
remarry if her husband is not traceable, 1s 
dead, has become an ascetic, is impotent or 
is outcasted.9? 

There was no scope for divorce in Hindu 
marriage.°4 According to Manu even if the wife 
commits adultery the husband should accept 
her as his wife when she has expiated for qs 
Yajfiavalkya permits such a wife to be divorced 
by her husband but even in this case the 
husband is expected to give her maintenance 
allowance.99 The above discussion clearly 
shows that Hindu marriage was a bond which 


continued as long as husband and wife were 
alive. 
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Marriage and Incest 


According to some scholars there was 
incestuous intercourse between father Prajapati 
and his daughter"^ and between brother and 
sister in the case of Yama and Yamif? in the 
beginning of creation. But according to V.M. 


Apte these references need not be accepted | 


as historical events. They can be satisfactorily 
explained on a mythological or astronomical 
basis.®” P.V. Kane is also of opinion that there 
are no references of incest in the Vedic 
literature." V.M. Apte admits that there are 
some references in the Rgveda which refer to 
love-making in secret’! and giving birth to 
children in secret. But from the marriage 
hymn” in mandala X of the same work it is 
clear that by the time this mandala was 
compiled the institution of marriage was well 
established in the Vedic society. 

Some scholars on the basis of references 
in the Rgveda?*, the Atharvaveda," the 
Aitareya Brahmana’® and the Satapatha 
Brahmana’’ are of opinion that there are 
definite indications of incest., But the 
Atharvaveda, 5 the Aithareya Brahmana™ and 
the Satapatha Brahmana?? in unambiguous 
words, condemn incest. Therefore, we think, 
on the basis of these references it does not 
seem proper to infer that incest existed in 
early Vedic society. 

In the Adiparva of the Mahabharata it 1S 
stated that in the country of Uttarakuru women 
They left one man and 


^ 


were licentious. 
cohabited with some other man but Svetakeru, 
the son of Uddalaka, stopped this practice 
and prescribed that if a wife is not devoted to 
her husband both of them would commit sin.?! 
According to P.V. Kane Uttarakuru is an 
imaginary country and we cannnot prove the 
existence of licentiousenss on the basis of this 
reference. 

The Mahabharata also refers to the 
immoral conduct of the woman of V ahlika and 
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Madra.“ On the basis of the above references 
S.C. Sarkar thinks that there must have been 
a period when promiscuous sexual intercourses 
existed in Indian society. But K.M. Kapadia 
thinks that these descriptions in the 
Mahabharata were most probably the product 
of the imagination of the writers of these 
stories who wished to describe the condition 
of a society when rules about marriage had 
not been framed.?! ! 


Evolution of forms of marriage 


The Rgveda does not mention the forms 
of marriage but form the description of 
marriages it can be surmised that the following 
forms of marriages were in vogue in the early 
Vedic times : 

l. Asura: In. which the bridegroom gave 
some money to the father of the 
bride.” 

2. Prajapatya: In which the husband and 
wife were never separated*? and both 
of them were jointly responsible for 
the performance of the duties of a 
householder.?? | 

3. Svayamvara: In which the bride 
herself selected her lifepartner. _ 

4. Raksasa: From the story of Vimada it 
can be surmised that such marriages 
also took place in the early Vedic 
times. | 
Gandharva: Love marriage in which 
the bride and the bridegroom 
themselves decided to marry each 
other. 

6. Contractual marriages: In this form 
of marriage if the terms of the 
contract were not fulfilled by either 
the bride or the bridegroom the 
marriage was considered annulled. 

The early Grhyasütras mention only one 
form of marriage but they have given no name 


a 


to it. Mānave grhyasūtra, which is a late work 


Or 
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mentions two forms viz., Brahma and Saulka. 
The earliest work which mentions all the eight 
forms of marriages is the Asvalayana 
grhyasutra but in this work this section seems 
to be an interpolation. Most of the law-givers 
have mentioned the following eight forms of 
marriages." 

1. Brahma : In this form of marriage the 
father of the girl gave his daughter with some 
ornaments to a youngman who was of good 
conduct and was well-versed in four Vedas. 
The mention of ornaments makes us infer that 
some sort of dowry was given in this form of 
marriage. This form of marriage did not aim 
at only happiness in this world. It implied the 
desire of both the husband and the wife for 
salvation after death. In this form of marriage 
the father of the girl gave his daughter to the 
bridegroom without getting a sum of money or 
cow in exchange so this form of marriage was 
considerd the best. 

2. Daiva : In this form of marriage the 
father of the father gave his daughter with 
some ornaments to a priest who himself acted 
as a priest in the marriage sacrament. We 
may regard the ornaments as a form of dowry 
in this form of marriage as well. This form is 
called divine because the bridegroom himself 
acted as a priest in a sacrifice with some 
special objective such as begetting a son 
(Putresti). 

3. Arsa : In this form of marriage the father 
of the girl accepted a cow and an ox or a pair 
of cows and oxen from the bridegroom and 
gave his daughter to him with the cow and the 
ox. According to Kullüka, the father did not 
sell his daughter to the bridegroom by 
accepting the cow and the ox. The bridegroom 
presented these to the bride's father to show 
his gratefulness to him as he could become a 
householder only by getting married with his 
daughter and the father gave the cow and the 
ox to his daughter so that the. husband and 
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wife might start life as agriculturists with the 
help of the cow and the ox. 

" ^»anpatva : Is forr a f TR 

I. Prajapatya : In this form the father gaye 
his daughter to the bridegroom so that the 
two might enter the stage of a householder 
and have children. The aim was that they might 
not separate throughout their lives and both 


jointly discharge their duties as householders, 


The above four forms of marriages were 
considered approved marriages. It was the 
father of the bride who arranged the marriage 
in all these four cases. It is why the lawgivers 
have called these four forms of marriages as 
dharmya (legal). 

The following four forms of marriages were 
not considered good (adharmya) by the society 
because the father of the girl had no say in 
arranging these four forms of marriages. But 
the lawgivers mentioned them in the law-books 
becuse all the eight forms were in vogue. 

5. Asura : In this form of marriage the 
bridegroom gave a sum of money to the bride 
and her parents. This means that he paid some 
money and got the bride in exchange for that 
money. It may be regarded as the sale of the 
girl. Some scholars are of opinion that the 
practice of marrying a girl after giving some 
money to her parents was in vogue in Assyria. 
It was why this form of marriage was called 
Asura. 

6. Gandharva : The bride and the 
bridegroom, of their own accord, married 
because they loved each other. The father or 
the other relatives of the bride did not play 
any important role in arranging the marriage: 
The marriage of Sakuntala with Dusyanta is à 
well-known example of the Gandharva form of 
marriage. 

7. Raksasa : In this form of marriage the 
relatives of the bridegroom killed the parents 
of the bride and abducted the girl against her 
wishes in a weeping and crying condition and 
later married her. Probably this form of 
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marriage was In vogue in some non-Aryan tribe 
known as Raksasa. Had the law-givers not 
recognised this form of marriage the children 
of such marriages and their mother could not 
get social security. It was probably to give them 
social security that the lawgivers declared it 
as a form of marriage. Vasistha calls Raksasa 
form of marriage Ksatra. On this basis Jolly 
was of opinion that Brahma form of marriage 
was in vogue among the brahmanas, Raksasa 
form among the ksatriyas and Asura form 
among the vaisyas. But there seems to be no 
firm basis for holding such a view. 

8. Paisáca : The bridegroom, in this form 
of marriage stealthily outraged the modesty 
of a girl who was sleeping, was drunk or was 
mad. Pisaca was also most probably a non- 
Aryan tribe in which this form of marriage 
was in vogue. This form of marriage was also 
recognised by the Hindu lawgivers with the 
same objectives with which they recognised 
the Raksasa form of marriage. Thus the 
husband of the bride or the father of the 
children born of such marriages was made 
responsible for the maintenance ofthe mother 
and the proper bringing up of the children. 

The classification of these eight forms of 
marriages into two groups dharmya and 
adharmya affected the law of inheritence. For 
example according to Yajnavalkya the 
stridhana of a woman who was married by an 
approved form of marriage (dharmya) should 
be inherited by her husband if she has no child. 
In case she was married by an adharmya form 
of marriage the stridhana should be inherited 
by her cather.2° According to Kautilya in the 
dharmya form of marriage in special 
circumstances the husband could spend the 
stridhana but in the case of adharmya form of 
marriage the husband should return the sum 
of money borrowed by him from the stridhana 
of his wife with interest." 

According to Manu children born of 
dharmya forms of marriages are virtuous, 
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praiseworthy and learned while those born of 
adharmya forms of marriages are cruel, liars, 
and not likely to observe the rules of dharma.?* 
3 Even in the sráddha ritual the dharmya 
wife has been given special treatment. The 
husband himself gave rice pinda for her.?3 
From the above discussion of the eight 
forms of marriages it is clear that those forms 
of marriages in which the bride and the 
bridegroom married each other with the 
consent of their parents without any 
consideration of wealth or property were 
considered good (dharmya) and those in which 
marriages took place for money or by force 
against the wishes of the parants of the bride 
and the bridegroom were called adharmays. 
In the case of adharmaya marriages the 
lawgivers deprived the wife of certain rights 
of which she was entitled if she had been 
married by a dharmya form of marriage. 


Inter-caste marriage 


In the Vedic period we have some 
instances of ksatriya girls marrying brahmana 
youngmen but there 1s no instance where a 
brahmana girl married a ksatriya youngman.?! 
This means, in this period society approved 
of only anuloma (bridegroom of a higher caste 
than that of the bride) marriages and not 
pratiloma (bridegroom of a lower caste than 
that of the bride). But marriage alliance with 
a südra girl was generally avoided. 

In the Sütra-period majority of brahmanas 
married within their own caste but anuloma 
marriages were common even in this period. 
Baudhayana and Vasistha have permitted 
anuloma marriages?? but majority of people 
preferred to marry in their own castes. The 
authors of the Sütras have laid down some 
expiatory rites if a person belonging to any of 
the three high castes cohabits with a sudra 
woman.’ According to Manu if a person 
belonging to any of the three high castes 
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married a stidra girl he was looked down upon 
- in society." Similar views have been expr essed 


| by Beynnysya- 


Marriage with the prohibited relatives 


This includes two kinds of marriages one 
those within seven generations on the father’s 
‘side and five on the mother’s side and the 
other in the same gotra. From Baudhayana we 
know that in South India youngmen married 

their mother’ s brother’s daughter or father’s 
Sister's daughter. Gautama permits marriage 
"alliances in the eighth generation on the 
"father's side in the fifth generation on the 
mother's side. Vasistha permits marriage 
“alliance in the seventh generation on the 
father's side and in the fifth generation on the 
^ mother's side: Manu prohibits marriage 
"alliance on the mother's side only upto three 
generations. Thus law with regard to Sapinda 
“marriages w Was EON even upto the days of 
eee 
“So far as mariiages in the same gotra are 
concerned Baudhayana considers it a grave 
sin, but Manu does not consider it even an 
"ordinary sin. Later Smrti-writers have 
! prescribed expiatory rites for performing 
‘marriages in the same gotra and the 
commentators of dharmasastras who 
"flourished from the tenth to the twelfth 
“Centuries A.D. prescribe that a family in which 
marriage within the same gotra was celebrated 
| ‘should be ‘boycotted by the society. 

Even’ in ‘the’ Sütra period gotra was not a 
family group. So the law-givers combined gotra 
‘with pravara. Pravara was related to the branch 

of knowledge which one studied. In the period 


"when sacrifices. formed a living tie pravara 
had its ‘importance but in the period of the 


"Smrtis it had no significance. The restriction 
~on'the basis of gotra was followed rigidly upto 
"the" 4th” century AD The brahmanas later 
‘combined’ the pravara. restriction with that of 
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the gotra to establish their supremacy 
asserting that the vaisyas and ksatriyas have 
no pravaras of their own. They should observe 
the pravaras of their brahmana teachers. 
Polygamy 
ideal form of marriage in the Vedic times from 
the Reveda it appears that the rulers had more 
than one wife. Of the two wives of a ruler one 
is called mahis?? while the other 
parivrkti.? The Atharvaveda!?? 


: Although monogamy was the 


IS called 
mentions a 
charm by which a wife might get rid of her co- 
wife. The Taittiriyva Brahmana mentions three 
queens viz., mahisi, vavata (most beloved 
queen) and parivrkti (the discarded queen). 
But the practice of polygamy was confined to 
a few aristocratic families. 

According to Apastamba a husband who 
has a wife who has given birth to a son and 
who is eligible to perform rituals (i.e. who 
belongs to the caste of the husband) should 
not marry any other woman. Kautilya permits 


a man to remarry only if his first wife does not 


give birth to any child for eight years, whose 
chidren die prematurely for ten years, and who 
gives birth only to daughters for twelve years. 
This shows that a man was allowed to have a 
second wife only if his first wife did not give 
birth to a son in the first twelve years of her 
married life. 

Polyandry : There are only a few examples 
of polyandry in ancint Indian history. Draupadi 
had five husbands but her father declared the 
custom to be irreligious and against the 


" tradition of the Aryans. This shows that having 


more than one husband for a woman Was 
against brahmanic tradition. We know that in 
the family of the Pandavas the brother of the 
husband of a widow could have sexual 
intercourse with her. This clearly makes V? 


conclude that Pandavas belonged to some non- 


Aryan tribe in which such sexual intercourse 
was not forbidden. 
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Levirate (niyoga) : If a person died without 
a son his widow was allowed to bear a son to 
the younger brother or any sapinda male 
relative of her husband. This regulation was 
actuated with the sole purpose of begetting a 
son for the son-less widow. She could have 
only one son by niyoga. After the son was born 
the man and the widow had to behave towards 
each other like a father and a daughter-in- 
law.!°! However this custom was not approved 
by the writers of the Smrtis. Manu calls it 
beastly behavior and says that it is nowhere 
prescribed in the dharmasástras.!?? 


Widow remarriage 


From a simile in the Rgveda it appers that 
after the death of her husband the widow could 
marry her husband's younger brother.'^? 
Apastamba also mentions such a sexual 
relationship between the widow and her 
husband's younger brother.!?* Kautilya permits 
a woman to remarry after waiting for one year 
if her husband has not returned for a long 
time from a foreign country, has become an 
ascetic or is dead. He permits her to marry 
her husband's younger brother. Manu does not 
approve of the sexual intercourse of the elder 
brother's widow with his yonuger brother but 
such marriages did take place even in later 
times. 

Widow remarriages were common in the 
period of the Sütras. But Baudhayana, 
and Manu did not give the same 
status to a widow's son as to the son born 
from her first husband, because they were 
generally opposed to widow-remarriages. 


Gautama 


The cusrom of Sati 


There is no evidence in the Vedic literature 
that the custom existed in the Vedic times. 
From the account of Strabo we know that this 
custom was in vogue in some tribe in the fouth 


century B.C. .!°5 The authors of the Sütras and 
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the Smrtis lay down that a widow should lead 
a life similar to that of an ascetic. Only the 
Visnusmrti!™ and. the Brhaspati-smrti!?" 

consider being sati as an ideal course for a | 


widow but do not say that it was obligatory for 
her. | ) 


Divorce 


a 


In Indian marriage the husband and wife 
were tied in a bond which was unbreakable 
because their relations, did not come to an 
end in this world. Both of them wished to have 
salvation after death. But in special 
circumstances Kautilya and the lawgivers 
permit a husband to have another wife. Manu 
permits even woman to remarry if she had no 
sexual intercourse with the man to whom she 
was married before he died. 

Kautilya permits divorce where both the. 
husband and the wife agree to it but only in 
adharmya marriages not in dharmya 
marriages because the dharmya marriage was 
a sacrament in which divorce was not 
permissible.!°° | ' 

Manu permits the husband to divorce his’ 
wife in the following circumstances : 

(1) If the wife hates the husband he can 

. divorce her after one year. eon 

(2) If she does not give birth to a son h 

can divorce her after eight years. 

(3) If her children die prematurely he can 

divorce her after 10 years. 

(4) If she gives birth only to daughters he 

can divorce her after eleven years. .. 

But in all these cases the husband had to 
support the wife even after he divorced her. 
The wife was not given the status of a married 
wife but the marriage alliance was. not 
annulled. It was not a divorce in the modern 
sense of the word.. . ae ele eta ee 

In modern times the circumstances are, 
such that divorce may be permitted by the. . 
government but only when the husband and 
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the wife are unable to lead a happy married 
life on account of differences which cannot be 


reconciled. The aim of marriage is not simply 


to have children but worthy children who may 
become useful citizens of the country. If the 
husband and wife are not on congenial terms 
the children are not likely to be worthy citizens 
of the country. The happiness of the married 
life depends on the ability of the husband and 
the wife to adjust themselves to the needs of 
the time. Each must respect the feelings and 
independence of the other. Where such an 
adjustment is impossible divorce is the only 
course open to them but it should be resorted 
to only in exceptional circumstances not on 
flimsy grounds. 
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QUESTIONS 


Why was marriage considered an obligatory ritual 
in ancient India? 

State the three öf objectives of marriage mentioned 
by Manu in order of preference. 

Mention the desirable qualities in à bridegroom 
referred to in the Smrtis of Manu and Yajnavalkya. 


Discuss the factors which made the law givers of 


the post vedic period prescribe a lower age for the 
marriage of a girl. 

Describe critically the desirable qualities in a bride 
according to the authors of the Grhyasutras. 


Examine the validety of the rule that the bride and 
bridegroom should not be of the same gotra or 


pravara. 
Discuss W 
Hindu marriage? 


Describe critically the circumstances in which 


hv there was no scope for divorce in the 


10, 


LI 


Kautilya and some law givers permit a woman to 
remarry. 

Describe briefly the eight forms of marriages 
referred to inthe Dharmasastras. Also state which 
four were regarded as approved (dharmya) and 
which four as unapproved (adharmya) marriages, 
giving reasons for this classification into two 
TOUPS. 

Mention the circumstances in which levirate 
(niyoga) was permitted and state the reason why 
the authors of the Smrtis did not approve of this 
custom. 

Discuss to what extent the custom of Sati was 
prevalent in ancient India. 

Bring out the significance of the marriage 
sacrament (vivaha sainskàára) for the institution of 
Hindu marriage. 
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Samskaàras in the Chalukya Royal Families 
in the 12th Century A.D. 


Tie Manasollasa, an encyclopaedic work 
composed by Someseva, a Chalukya king of 
the 12th century, treats of one hundred 
different topics connected with the royal 
household and the royal court. We take up here 
its chapter entitled Putrabhoga (enjoyment of 
a son) which shows that till then the Hindu 
rulers considered the performance of 
Samskaras necessary for achieving perfection 
and success in life. 

According to early Smrti writers the 
Samskaras were performed to remove certain 
impurities pertaining to heredity.! Later, 
however, they were assigned negative as well 


- as positive functions. They removed blemishes 


due to Pürvakarma and generated fresh 
qualities in the newborn child, thus unfolding 
his latent capacities for development and 
marking the outward signs of the inner change 
which fitted human beings for corporate life.? 
There is a great divergence of views among 
the writers of DharmaSsastras as to the number 


of Samskaras. Gautama mentions forty 


sacraments', but most grhyasütras and smritis 


do not enumerate so many. In most of the 


digests the principal Samiskaras are said to 
be sixteen.? In the Manasollása we find a 


reference to thirteen sacraments.® In the - 


majority of them performance of homa 
(oblations into fire) was necessary. The 
number of oblations, the axticles of offering 


- and the mantras to be used in each Samskara 
could, however, differ according to the 


grhyasütras followed. In the medieval period, 


md 


the performance of Samskaras, like other 
auspicious rites, was accompanied by the 
worship of Ganapati, recitation of auspicious 
mantras (punyahavacana), the worship of 
mother goddesses and Nandisraddha*, and 
their performance took place only at certain 
specified times. Feeding of Brahmanas, 
learned in the Vedas, was also a usual feature.’ 

The first Samskara, Garbhadhaàna, is 
connected with a child's conception. It is 
called Caturthikarma in the grhyasutras 
because the rite was performed on the fourth 
day after«marriage as the girls were married 
at an advanced age.!? The author of the 
Manasollasa gives no detailed account of this 
Samskara. He merely mentions days suitable 
for conception,!! showing thereby that by the 
twelfth century, the ceremony had lost 


something of its old sacramental character. If 


a father wished to have a son, he performed 
the second Samskara called Pumsavana, 
because it was believed to bring about the birth 
of a male child. It was performed in the third 
month after conception. The pregnant mother 
was given a porridge made of barley and masa 
pulse mixed with clarified butter to eat.!^ In 
ancient times the shoot and the fruit of 
Nyagrodha tree were pounded by a girl who 
had not attained puberty. The juice was 
inserted into the nostril of the pregnant 
mother.!? This sacrament seems to have had, 
obviously, several elements-religious$: 
symbolical and medical. 


Samskaras in the Chalukya... 


Simantonnayana, which literally means 
parting of the hair of a woman was performed 
in the fourth, sixth or eighth month after 
conception according to the grhyasütras.!* The 
wife sat on a bull's hide and performed homa. 
The husband parted her hair by combing them 
upwards thrice with a porcupine quill, bunch 
of unripe fruits, and darbha grass. He tied a 
garland round her neck and gave her boiled 
rice mixed with Mudga and ghee to eat. The 
lute players then sang songs in praise of Soma 
and the elders blessed the mother so that she 
might give birth to brave sons.!° 

In SomeSvara’s time, the ceremony was 
also called Astamangala because eight 
auspicious things were collected on this 
occasion. The pregnant mother wore a garland 
of Udumbara fruit round her neck, and, as in 
the past, her hair was parted by the husband 
with a porcupine quill.|? The Brahmanas 
recited hymns from the Samaveda and the 
musicians played a tune called Somaraga’’ 
upon five kinds of musical instruments— 
probably, a trumpet, a Kahala, a conchshell, a 
tabor and a pair of Kamsyatala large sums 
money in charity and clothes were given 
liberally to learned Brahmanas.'* This rite was 
mainly of a festive character. 

When a son was born the Jatakarma 
ceremony was performed. After the homa the 
father touched the son in the presence of 
invited guests and fed him with honey and 
clarified butter in which gold had been rubbed 
with a spoon made of gold." The father 
repeated certain words praying for the son's 
long life and prosperity. The child was then 
put to the breast of the mother.?? A new custom 
that had come into vogue, was that of 
performing a sraddha for the prosperity of the 
child (abhyudayika) in which gold coins were 
given to Brahmanaas.”' 

The grhyasutras prescribe the tenth or 
twelfth day after birth for Namakarana.^ This 
ceremony is also referred to by Bana in the 
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Kadambari. He lays down that the name of a 
male child should contain an even number of 
syllables. The Manasollasa, however, lays 
down that the ceremony for a royal child should 
be performed twelve days after his birth and 
he should be given a name ending in such 
words as Simha, Malla, Bahu, Pala, Varma, 
Parakrama, Sena, Chandra, Divyasatva, 
Kesari, Ratha and Anika.** Somesgvara says 
nothing about other castes as his work was 
mainly for the use of royal families. 

At the Annaprasana ceremony the child 
was given cooked food to eat in the sixth month 
after birth. The grhvasütras lay down what food 
should be given to a child??, but Somesvara 
does not specify it. Incidentally, we learn that 
in the twelfth century children wore necklaces 
in which there were amulets containing verses 
for the protection of children from evil spirits, 
nails of lions, corals, shells and beautiful small 
conchshells.?9 The children also wore bangles 
made of an alloy of five metals viz., gold, silver, 
copper, tin and lead, and ornaments made of 
gold such as ear-rings, girdles round their 
waists and a head-ornament which resembled 
the leaves of an Asvattha tree.*® 

In the Baudhayana Grhya Sesa Sütra it is 
laid down that the lobes of the ears of a child 

should be pierced in the seventh or eighth 
month after birth.?? But in the time of 
Someégvara the ceremony of Karnavedha was 
performed when the child was one or two years 
old.5° According to many writers on 
DharmaSsastras, the ceremony of the first 
cutting of the hair on a child's head (Chaula) 
was performed in the third year after birth.?! 
Some$vara says that it could be performed 
any time, after two years had elapsed since 
the birth of the child, according to the custom 
in vogue in a particular family.” 

From Kautilya's Arthasastra we learn that 
the children learnt alphabet and arithmetic 
after Caula ceremony and started the study of 
the Vedas after the Upanayana ceremony.” 
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This practice 1s also mentioned in the 
Uttararamacharita“! The Upanayana which 
literally means taking the child to the teacher 
was one of the most important sacraments. 
The Brahmana, Ksatriya and Vaisya boys were 
initiated when thev were in the eighth, eleventh 
and twelfth years of their lives respectively.” 
The garments were made of hemp, flax and 
deer-skin according to the caste in which the 
student was born." The student kept a wooden 
staff and had a girdle of grass round his 
waist." That is why Somesvara calls the rite 
Mauiiji Nibandhana (tying the girdle of Munya 
grass). 

The early Dharmásástras do not mention 
Vidyarambha samskara although the meaning 
of Gayatri mantra was explained soon after 
the Upanayana ceremony. Somesvyara says that 
the rite should be performed two or three days 
after Upanayana. He then gives a list of 
subjects to be studied by a Ksatriya prince. 
Vedic studies were considered essential for 
all the three high castes. Other subjects such 
as logic, religion, literature and grammar 
enabled the prince to enjoy the company of 
learned persons. He was expected to be 
physically strong, and skilful in the use of 
weapons such as a sword, a mace, a wheel, a 
spear, a dagger, and a bow and arrow. He 
was generally an expert in walking at a quick 
pace, and in riding horses, elephants or 
chariots. All these skills enabled him to 
discharge his duties as a ruler efficiently.?? 

In the early Smrtis we find a ceremony 
called godana in which the student's head was 
shaved and the hair on the other parts of his 
body were removed.*® This rite is mentioned 
in the Uttararàmacarita?! as well as the 
Manasollása^ but fell into disuse later on, for 
it is not described in medieval digests. This 
ceremony was performed after the student had 
finished his Vedic studies. The student 
generally offered a pair of cows as Daksing to 
his teacher.** Then followed the sacrament of 
ceremonial bath (Samavartana) before the 
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student returned home from the Leacher’s 
residence. At this sacrament the teacher gave 
his parting advice to the student"! and the 
student put on new clothes, shoes, ornaments 
and an umbrella—things the use of which was 
not permitted to him in his' student. career. 


The teachers were honoured by the rulers with 


the gift of villages, cities, clothes, gold and 
land.^? 

The grandest of Samskaras was, as now, 
the Vivàha or marriage. According to the 
Dharamsastras, this Samskara enabled a man 
to perform sacrifices to the gods and procreate 
a son. Girls chosen were expected to be 
virtuous, beautiful, fair-complexioned and born 
in respectable families.“ A beautiful pavilion 
was constructed for the marriage ceremony. 
In it, pillars were covered with beautiful pieces 
of cloth and the floor was smeared with cow- 
dung. To decorate it, beautiful flower garlands 
were hung across the gates. On an altar in 
this pavilion, the family gods were worshipped, 
auspicious hymns from the Vedas were recited, 
and Nandisraddha was performed for the 
successful completion of this auspicious rite. 
The bridegroom put on a white robe and a 
ring, and was welcomed by the bride's father 
with a mixture of curds and honey.*® 

Two heaps of rice grains were made on 
the altar, one in the east and the other in the 
west, and a white curtain was drawn north to 
south between them. The bridegroom stood 
facing the east and the bride facing the west." 
Both of them had some rice grains and cumin 
seeds etc. in their hands.°? When the 
auspicious moment arrived, the curtain was 
removed, the couple looked at the face of each 
other and sprinkled rice grains over the head 
of each other.?! This custom of having a curtam 
and sprinkling rice grains is not mentioned m 
the grhyasutras. But it is known not only tO 
Some$svara, but also to writers like Haribhadra 
and Siddharsi.?? 

The father of the bride next placed the 
bride's right hand on the palm of the 
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bridegroom and offered her to him by pouring 
a little water into the palm. The person of the 
bride and bridegroom was then wound with 
five pieces of cotton thread. The couple shook 
their bodies so as to let the thread fall on the 
ground. This thread was coloured with wet 
saffron and made into two amulet threads 
which were tied round the wrists of the left 
hand of the bride and the right hand of the 
bridegroom. A Brahmana priest offered 
oblations into fire. The bride then held the 
bridegroom by the little finger and went round 
the fire thrice. In doing so, they touched the 
seven heaps of rice grains with their feet.?? 
With the agniparikrama, the sacrament was 
practically over. The ceremonies which 
followed were more of a social character. After 
going round the fire the bride occupied a seat 
on the left of the bridegroom and his father 
presented the couple with beautiful clothes, 
jewels, ornaments, elephants, horses, 
buffaloes, cows, servants and money. The 
Brahmanas were given clothes, ornaments and 
gold in charity. Sweet music was played and 
conchshells were’ blown. Auspicious hymns 
from the Vedas were recited, and songs of 
victory were sung by heralds. All the guests 
were entertained with dinner and betel leaves. 
Drinks were served to ladies also, and cows 
were given grass to eat." 

The festivities continued for four days. On 
the fourth day the bride and bridegroom 
decked themselves in their best clothes and 
ornaments. At night the bridegroom sat on a 
royal elephant which was decorated with gold 
bells, vermilion marks and flower garlands. 
The bride sat on a well-decorated she-elephant, 
and was accompanied by courtesans of good 
reputation. Thousands of torchbearers led thé 
procession and the musicians played on five 
kinds of musical instruments. The procession 
passed through the streets of the city. Well 
placed women of the city showed their respect 
to the couple, perhaps by means of presents 
and obeisance. On their return to the royal 
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palace, the prince bowed down before his 
father.” 

In ancient India, the king was the ideal of 
the people. That is why the Samskaras 
occupied so important a place in the royal 
families. The performance of Sarnskaras was 
considered essential for the proper 
development of the personality of the prince. 
Indians believed that the Samskàras not only 
preserved ancient Indian culture but also 
helped the child to grow into a useful member 
of the community. The respectability of a 
person was judged in society by the amount of 
care and attention he gave to the performance 
of these social and religious rites. The 
Chalukya kings wished to set an example to 
their people; so they performed all the 
sacraments as laid down in the grhyasutras 
with local variations in some Samskaras e.g. 
marriage. Such a practice, as is well known, 
was allowed by the earliest writers on 
Dharamasastras. 
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and four Vratas of the Vedas but adds 
Karnavedha, Vidvarambha and Godana. 


_ Asvrlayana Grhya Sūtra 1. 3-4. 

. Gobhila Smrti I. 13. 

| Apastamba Dharma Sutra H. 6. 15. 9. 

: Sankhayana Grhya Sūtra I. 18-19, Paraskara 


Grhva Sūtra I. II. and Gobhila Grhya Sūtra Il. 


) 


. Manasollaisa Hl. 1246-47. 

. Ibid HI. 1250-52. 

3. Apastamba Grhya Sütra XIV. 10. 

. Asvalàvana Grhya Sūtra l. 14. 1-9. Gobhila 


Grhya Sūtra Il. 7. 2. 


. Asvalàyana Grhya Sūtra l. 14. 1-9. 
. Manasollasa HI. 1254-58. 


The eight lucky things were either a lion, a 
bull, an elephant, a waterjar, a fan, a flag, a 
Qumpet and a lamp or a Brahmana, a cow, 
fire, gold, ghee, the sun, water and a king. 
Gode and Karve. Sanskrit English Dictionary 
p. 283 Poona 1957. cf. YRA WT AMT: Hea: 
aa qum 
aaa TAT AT IT Seats ATT | 

Or 
APSA ARTIST A Wea: 
fera aika ST UAT ARTA: | 
Manasollasa Ul. 1256-57. 
Hs FT WIR: ARTE UTE: | 
This definition of Somaraga is quoted by G. K. 
Shrigondekar in his introduction to the 
Maànasollasa.-p. 19. 
Ibid p. 21. 


butter respectively keep mucus and gall 
undisturbed, and clarified butter and gold help 
in developing intelligence. 


Ta Ki Ud FY qur ywadeata eA a 


TMT 
Brhadaranyaka Upnisad I. 5. 2. 


. Manasollasa III. 1259-60. Ec 
. Baudhàyana Grhya Sütra lI. 1. 23. 
. ASvalayana Grhya Sutra |. 1. 4-10. 


Manasollasa Ul. 1264-65. 


. The ASvalayana. Grhya Sütra I. 16. 2-5 


prescribes goat's flesh for prosperity, that of a 
partridge for spiritual effulgence, cooked rice 
with ghee for lustre and food mixed with curds, 


20. 
2. 
25. 
2i 
30. 


32; 


yt. 
52. 
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honey and clarified butter for all these qualities 
cf. Paraskara Grhpa Sutra I. 19. 7-13, e 
Manasollasa IH. 1271. 

Ibid. lI. 1272. 

Ibid. III. 1274. - 

Baudhayana Grhya Sesa Sütra I. 12, 
Mauasollasa II. 1278. 


. Baudhayana Grhya Sūtra Il. 4, Paraskara Grhya 


Sūtra ll. 1. 
Mānasollāsa IU. 1280. 


. Sr Aa a ae Aa eR- 


mAAR, ar en e 
TRIIR: | 

Arthásástra I. 5. 

Utrararamacarita Act Il. 

cf Kadambari para 71. 


35, Asvalayana Grhya Sutra I. 19. 1-6. 
. Apastamba Dharma Sutra I. 1. 2. 39, I. 1. 3. 1- 


o0 

Asvalayana Grhya Sūtra I. 19. 11-13, 1. 20. 1. 
IRI Fait mut fae) da aaa 
aaa ACI | 


Apastamba Dharma Sūtra I. 1. 2. 34-37. 


. Manasollasa III. 1283. 
. Manasollasa III. 1286-1290. 
.. Yajnavalkya Smrti 1. 36, Manu Smrti il. 65. 


Uttararamacarita Act I. 


. Manasollasa III. 1305. 

. Asvalayana Grhya Sūtra 1. 18. 1-9. 
4. Taittiriya Brahmana VIL. 11. 1-4. 
. Manasollasa MI. 1304-5. 

. Rgveda X. 85. 56, V. 5. 2., 28. D. 


Satapatha Brahmana V. 2. 1. 10. 


. Manasollasa Ill. 1306. 
. Ibid. 1309-1313. 
- Ibid. 1318-14. 


SIM HAM quz ARARAT | 
Manasollasa IIl. 1314-15. 

Manasollasa III. 1316-17. 
Sharma, Dasharatha. Early Chauhan Dynasties 
p. 257, | T 
Doshi, B.H (ed.) Upamiti Bhava Prapanhea 
Katha pp. 96-97. Ahmedabad. 

Manasollasa Ii]. 1317-1322. 


.. Ibid, 1324-29. 


55. 


Ihid. 1336-39. 


Appendix 2 


Mercantile Community in the 
Early Medieval Period 


In this paper an attempt has been made to 
present, in brief, a picture of the life and 
activities of the mercantile community in India 
in the early medieval period. For a study of 
conditions in northern and western India our 
main sources are the works of Jain writers 
like Haribhadra Suri (C. AD. 800), Dhanapala 
(10th century) and Jinesvara Suri (C. AD 1050) 
and for those in the Deccan we have utilized 
works of Somadeva Süri who flourished in the 
tenth century A.D. The views expressed by 
Medhatithi, Lakshmidhara and Bhoja 
Paramara enable us to make a comparative 
study of this topic. The accounts of 
Yuanchwang, Itsing and Alberuni supplement 
the information culled from the above sources. 

Following the earlier Smriti tradition and 
the law givers of this period Somadeva lays 
down that a vaisya should earn his living by 
agriculture and trade, extend hospitality to 
ouests, provide free food to the poor, build 
watersheds, lay gardens and practise charity 
and liberality in his life.’ But from Yuan 
Chwang we know that cultivation of land had 
largely passed into the hands of the Südras in 
the seventh century A.D. and trade was the 
chief calling of the vaisyas.” We, however, know 
from the contemporary literature and 
epigraphic sources that trade and commerce 
were not the monopolies of the vaisyas alone 
in the early medieval period. Atri calls those 
brahmanas who earned their living by trade 
"vaisya-bráhmanas and those who dealt in 
prohibited articles such as resin, salt, milk, 


clarified butter, honey, meat and colours südra 
brahmanas because the Brahmanical law- 
givers did not permit vaisyas to deal in these 
articles.?^ From the Srngáramaijarikatha we 
know that a certain brahmana, named 
Madhava returned from Simhaladvipa after 
doing good business.* Some of the ksoatriyas 
gave up fighting under the influence of Jainism 
and pursued the vocations of the vaisvas. They 
are known to have become members of the 
Osavala, Srimala, Bagheravala and 
Khandelavala castes of the vaisyas.° The 
instance of a ksatriya merchant is furnished 
by an inscription of V.S. 893.9 Among the 
sudras we find mention of persons who dealt 
in horses, betel leaves, brasswares, earthen 
pots, fish, flower garlands, and stone utensils. 
The above survey makes it clear that in this 
period the mercantile community comprised 
ofthe members of all the four castes. 

[n trade there were some restrictions on 
the members of different castes. The 
brahmanas ware not allowed to sell salt, resin, 
meat, milk, honey and intoxicating liquors.' 
They could deal in corn, grass and wood.? They 
were generally not permitted to live by usury? 
but in times of distress they earned their living 
by money lending.!^ They could also use their 
capital for trade in clothes and betelnuts!! but 
it is suggested that they should leave the ac 
management of the business to vaisyas.'^ Sale 
of horses by brahmanas was forbiddnen by 
Manu but the Pehoa inscription of the ninth 
century records that Vàmuka, the son of Bhatta 
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Viruka, was one of the horse-dealers in the 
town of Prithüdaka.'? 

In the days of Laksmidhara the sudras 
had freedom to sell all kinds of goods. 
ParaSara permits the südras to sell salt, honey, 
oil, black grains, ghee and milk! while the 
vaisyas were forbidden to carry on transactions 
in some specified articles like salt, wine, meat, 
curds, clarified butter, milk, lac, hides, indigo, 
poison, swords, arrows, water and idols.!? 
Laksmidhara here differs from Manu and 
Medhatithi because they allowed vai$yas to 
trade in most of these articles.!^ 

These merchants were known as banias 
and Sresthins. They dealt in different articles 
such as sugar, jaggery, madder, thread, cotton, 
textiles, coconut, butter, sesame oil, salt, grain 
etc.” The traders had their shops in the 
markets of big cities. Somadeva mentions 
two kinds of markets-those maintained by 
private merchants (penthasthana) and those 
organised by the State (pinthà). Both kinds of 
markets had proper facilities for the 
merchants and protection was granted to 
merchants. Whatever was stolen by the thieves 
from a mart organised by the state was 
restored to:the merchants by the king from 
his own treasury.'? According to Magha many 
merchants accompznied a contingent of royal 
army when it marched from one place to 
another to supply the necessary articles to the 
members of a contingent.?? 

The merchants were expected to import 
useful goods from other states into the 
kingdom in which they lived.?! According to 
Medhatithi a vaisya should know the states 
where large supplies of vrihi are available, the 
time when barley is profuse, the custom of the 
States, the nature of the people, the advantages 
and disadvantage relating to the different 
states.?? The Srigaramanjarikatha represents 
a merchant's son as being wellup in all arts 
and sciences like the methods of handling 
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horses, care of elephants, art of business, the 
secrets of gambling, the science of harlotry 
etc. From the contemporary literature we algo 
know that traders of one part of India visiteg 
other parts.?! An inscription from Aha, 
(Udaipur) dated A.D. 955 mentions merchants 
from Karnata, Madhyadesa, Lata, and Takka 
coming to the place and agreeing to pay a 
levy on the articles of sale. 

The merchants who participated in the 
interstate trade generally travelled in groups 
Vi$varüpa explains Naigama as a group of 
traders of different castes who travel together 
for the purposes of carrying out trade with 
other countries.?? From the Bhavisyatkatha we 
learn that the big merchants before proceeding 
on their caravan journey used to proclaim their 
intention to other merchants in the city and 
invite them to join them.?’ The condition of 
the roads was not satisfactory.?? The absence 
of a strong central power led to the growth of 
feudal anarchy.? Upamitibhavaprapaicha- 
katha describes the dangers and difficulties 
of merchants when they went from one place 
to another in connection with trade.?? 

From the description of the Srngara- 
manjarikatha and Tilakamanjari it seems that 
some rich merchants went for trade to foreign 
countries like Ceylon and East Indies.?! 

Some traders of south India were called 
nanadesis. They went by landroutes and sea- 
routes to six foreign continents and sold 
horses, elephants, precious stones, scents and 
medicines to merchants in these continents.* 
These merchants made endowments iN 
Burma?? and Ceylon. These trade guilde and 
corporations of merchants continued to 
function efficiently upto the fiftenth century and 
protected themselves from the oppression of 
the royal officers. 

We find many references to frequent 
voyages of Indian merchants to the Indonesian 
islands in the story books of the period.” 
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During the period the Indian merchants 
gradually lost to the Muslims a considerable 
part of not only the foreign trade but also the 
inland trade incidental to it.” The Arabs were 
the foremost maritime power during the 
period. By the middle of the ninth century they 
had established themselves as the master 
partner in this trade. However, from the tenth 
century they had to yield a part of the monopoly 
to the ports of Sumatra, Java and Malaya. From 
the twelfth century they had to face a strong 
rival in the Chinese who eventually succeeded 
in establishing their commercial hegemony 
right upto the Malabar ports.*° The Indian 
merchants, forced by the competition of the 
Arabs and the Chinese, concentrated on 
coastal trade with the countries of the West. 

Merchants and traders were organised into 
guilds. The Gwalior Inscription of A.D. 877 
refers to the corporation of moneylenders 
(Sresthis) and traders (Sarthavahas).°’ An 
inscription found at Ahar (Bulandshahr U.P.) 
probably of the 9th century A.D. mentions a 
guild of gold dealers.?? 

These traders made some permanent 
endowments for charitable purposes." From 
the Shergarh inscription it is known that these 
merchants jointly made a daily grant of one 
karsa of ghee for the purpose of smearing the 
feet of Bhattaraka Naganaka, from the income 
of the custom house in A.D. 1017. These three 
merchants constituted the town committee 
which was in charge of the collection of market 
taxes of the custom house, which were usually 
collected in kind. Belgam inscription of A.D. 
1204.9 mentions a Samgha of merchants and 
Nigundi inscription à corporation of 505 
traders!! who made endowments for religious 
purposes. In the Vevoor inscription of A.D. 
1077, it is stated that the traders of Sivapura 
invested a sum of money at 95% rate of 
interest. The income from the endowment was 


. . . 49 
spent on making offerings into fire. 
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The Jaina literature and inscriptions of the 
period also reflect the general prosperity of 
the mercantile class. Many of the Jaina 
merchants made charitable endowments for 
the construction of temples, establishment of 
Jain images, alms houses and reading rooms 
and laying out of gardens and repairs of old 
religious buildings. Some of them made fixed 
deposits for the recurring expenses of temples 
etc. and for the worship of Gommatadeva.*? 

According to Alberuni there was no 
difference in the social status of the sudras 
and vaisyas,"' but other contemporary evidence 
does not lend support to his views. The works 
on architecture" give the vaisyas à distinct 
place in the urban society, which is distinctly 
above that of a Südra. Itsing states that it was 
customary in India to regard traders as more 


than farmers because in 
1.16 


honourable 
agriculture many insects were killec 
Laksmidhara in Krtyakalpataru permits the 
study of the Vedas to the vaisyas.'" As stated 
above the vaisyas were not permitted to trade 
in certain prohibited articles while the stidras 
could deal in all the commodities. The 
merchants were influential in the royal courts. 
Some of them were appointed as officers in 
local administration and the merchant guilds 
played an important part in the town 
administration. They contributed liberally to 
the charitable and literary activities of the 
period. They also acted as trustees of the 


temples.? 


In the Samarangana sütradhàra there is a 
specific mention of houses of merchants in a 
city.?? Cities like Dhara had a number of lakes, 
pleasure tanks and gardens like Viravila- 
soddyana. It had a mechanical fountain house 
(Yantra-dhara-grha) which fascinated the 
minds of the citizens. One could hear the notes 
of music at night in all the corners.°? The men 
of the city who mostly belonged to the 
mercantile community led an easy-going and 
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sophisticated life, basking in luxury. ups, are 
described as skilful in all transactions." 

These people used some furniture such as 
chairs, bed sheets and seats made of metal, 
stone and wood.?* 

Generally Jaina merohants put on three 
clothes one like a dhoti second like a jacket 
and the third like a dupattà.?? Men also wore 
pugris?! on their heads. Women wore saris, 
cholis, ghaghras and pahirana." They also 
wore kurpasaka m winter.’ The Kamvyücholi, 
which only partly covered the breasts, seems 
to have been the fashion of the day? They 
also put on woollen petticoats in winter.?5 
Wealthy women wore rich apparcl.9? China silk 
was very populer with rich merchants."? Rich 
women put on various kinds of ear ornaments 
such as  dantapatra,! ^ kundala,** 
eravanapása/? Karnapüra,9! tadanka,/? and 
kamvyàadi.? Necklaces were also of many 
kinds such as jalakanthi®’ (netted necklace), 
the plain nacklace.®* shavali?? (Single string 
necklace) the Bon-jala’” (golden net) and the 
chaüchala hara’! whose pendant touches the 
nabhi Valaya, Kankana, Keyüra,"* chandaliain?? 
rithas^! and gold bangles’! were worn on arms 
and hands. Rings studded with precious stones 
were worn. on fingers.? Padmaraga 
manijhürmika?9 was a foot ornament and 
manikyavalaya”’ a thigh’s ornament. 

Betal leaves were chawed for raddening 
the lips and the teeth.’® Scented oils and 
perfumes were used by both men and woman.” 

Most of the merchants and traders in India 
were vegetarian. Boiled rice and rice cooked 
in milk were very popular food preparations. 
Among the new preparations of wheat flour 
are mentioned kasara, sauhalis, pahalikas, 
polikas or mandles, sesvikase and patrikas.®° 
Vidalapaka was prepared with the pulse of 
gram and varakas and gharikas were prepared 
with masa flour. Katakarna was prepared with 
pea. Pürikas and vestikas were prepared with 
gram flour.?! 
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Harisena's Kathakosa also refers to 
verious food preparations such as gharika, 
khajjaka, püpapatrika and püra.*? Among 
sweets Brhatkathakosa mentions ghrtapüraka 
and Bhavisyatkatha laddukas, ksirakhadya, 
kasara and suhali.®* Many kinds of sweets such 
as ksiraprakara, ksiravata, and kairayastikg 
were preured with milk.?* Both men and 
women were fond of chewing betel leaves, with 
a piece of camphor.” 

Listening to good poetry, and stories, 
instrumental and vocal music, seeing dramatic 
performances and fights of elephants, cocks, 
quails, rams, buffaloes and pigeons and horse 
races were the common amusements of the 
rich. Gambling, chess, playing with birds and 
painting of pictures were some of the indoor 
amusements. Some love pastimes were also 
popular during the period. 

Of the outdoor games mention may be 
made of playing in water in the summer season 
or picnicing in other seasons in lawns or on 
the sandy bank of a river or in the fields.*° 

In the Satsthanaka prakarana Jinesvara 
Suri explains how a Jaina Sravaka should 
behave with a courtesan when visiting her.” 
Somedeva Siri too permits their company for 
amusement now and then.®® This leads us to 
conclude that the visit of a Jaina merchant to 
a courtesan was not considered objectionable 
in the Hindu society of early medieval period. 

Some traders and moneylenders were very 
honest in this period. Jine$vara Suri in the 
Satsthanakaprakarana states that a merchant 
should be honest and should not measure OF 
weigh less than promised. There should be no 
difference between the sample and the articles 
supplied. He should not give on credit with a 
view to have more profit.9?? In the 
Prabhavakacharita there is the story of a 
moneylender who was much worried when his 
house was burnt in fire because all his account 
of money-lending was written on the walls of 
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his house and he was afraid that the debtors 
would doubt his honesty in the absence of the 
writen account.” This is an ideal picture of 
mercantile community but all the traders could 
not have been honest as their main object was 
making money. According to Somadeva the 
merchants were dangerous to the interests of 
the people whom they robbed in 
presence by resorting 

balances.?! In the Bhavi 


their very 
to false weights and 
syatkathà a merchant 
advises his son to acquire wealth in various 
says even by deceiving people.?* From the list 
of trades prohibited in the Dharmabindu it 
appears that there were some traders in 
Rajasthan who traded even in liquors and slave 
girls because some rich people kept slave girls 
for immoral purposes.?? 

This, in brief, is the picture of the 
mercantile community in India in the early 
medieval period mainly on the basis of 
contemporary Jaina literature and inscriptions 
of the period. 
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Appendix 3 


Social Conditions in Rajasthan and Western India 
in the Early Medieval Period 


Íh this paper an attempt has been made to 
present, in brief, a picture of the social life of 
the people of Rajasthan and Western India in 
the early medieval period. Our main sources 
are the works of Jaina writers like Haribhadra 
Sūri (C. A. D. 705-775), Uddyotana Sūri (C. 
A. D. 778), Siddharsi Sūri (C. A. D. 905), 
Dhanapala (10th century), Harisena (C. A. D. 
1000), Jine$vara Suri (C. A. D. 1050), and 
Hemachandra Siri (Beginning of the 12th 
century). The information culled from the 
works of these Jain scholars has been 
supplemented by the information available in 
the inscriptions of Rajasthan and Western 
India of the early medieval period. 


Caste System and Professions 


The Brahmanas-Some Jain scholars like 
Haribhadra Siri in his Dhürtàkhyána have 
presented a good satire on some of the 
brahmanical practices which could not be 
explained rationally but brahamanas in 
Rajasthan as in other parts of India, were the 
respected caste in society. They enjoyed 
certain privileges such as exemption from 
taxation and capital punishment but from the 
inscription of Somasimhadeva, a Paramara 
king ruling in the region of Mount Abu, it 
appears before A.D. 1230 the brahmanas had 
been made liable to taxation in Rajasthan.’ 

In the royal grants the brahamana donees 
distinguish themselves by the mention of their 
gotra, pravara and $akha* but further sub- 


divisions among them also seem to have begun 
during the period. In the inscriptions of this 
period are find mention of Dadhya or Dahima, 
Puskara, Nagara, Diksita Srimali, Rayakavala 
subcastes of brahmanas. The nagas who 
originally came from Persia also now formed 
a subcaste of brahmanas.! Śrimālīs might have 
come into prominence on account of Srimala 
or Bhinmal being a great cultural and religious 
centre and the same may perhaps be said of 
the Nagara brahmanas from Nagara. This 
shows that some of these sub-castes were 
territorial in origin. 

During this period many brahmanas from 
Ahichchhatra.? Kanyakubja® and Anandapura? 
migrated to Rajasthan. Some brahmana 
families migrated from Ahichchhatra?, 
Hastinapur? and Badavi (Karnataka)!? and 
seem to have settled in Malwa under the 
Paramaras. The Abotis who are mentioned only 
in the inscriptions of Rajasthan were usually 
temple servants. They originally belonged to 
Dvaravati.!! This shows that the brahmanas 
were not averse to migration from one place 
to another within the country. 

Generally brahmanas during this period 
acted as priests.? Some of them probably 
became rulers. The Paramaras might have 
originally been brahmanas of Vasistha gotra 
as Halayudha, the courtpoet of Vakpati Munja, 
has used the word brahma-ksatra for his 
patron. The Pratiharas of Mandor were 
descendants of a brahmana named Harichand. 
Similarly the Chahamanas were descendants 
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of Samanta who was a brahmana of 
Ahichchhatra. Many brahmanas were 


appointed ministers in Rajasthan and Gujarat. 
The Chahamana kings Some$vara and 
Prithviraja III'?, Chalukya kings Mülaràja 1, 
Chaumundaraja and Bhima II all had 
brahmana ministers on a hereditary basis.!4 
From the inscriptions and literature of this 
period it appears that some brahmanas were 
successful merchants?” while others cultivated 
land.!® 

Brahmanas tried to protect the culture of 
India by laying stress on ceremonial purity and 
the purity of birth and blood than by 
liberalizing the tenets of Hinduism. The result 
was that the Jati element predominanted but 
the connection between caste and occupation 
was by no means unalterable during this period 
as is clear by the various professions adopted 
by brahmanas. Some of them were rulers and 
ministers, others had adopted agriculture and 
trade the professions of vaisyas and must have 
accumulated plenty of wealth. 

The Ksatriyas: Ksatriyas were generally 
rulers but there were many non-Ksatriya rulers 
during this period. According to Kumaril 
members of all the four castes were rulers so 
all of them should be called kings.!/ In 
Rajasthan there were many Rajput clans who, 
though usually regarded as ksatriyas, had the 
blood of many races and people in their veins. 
As we have stated above the progenitors of 
the, Paramaras, the Chahamanas and the 
Pratiharas of Mandor were probably 
Brahmanas. The Guhilas of Mewar and Chatsu 
were also originally brahmanas.!? 

The only thing common to these classes 
seems to be that their leaders either were 
rulers themselves or descendants of rulers. 
The ksatriyas began to use the gotras of their 
Purohitas. They intermarried and interdined 
and thus came to form one caste in due course. 
They did not exclude even foreigners like the 
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Hünas and Güjaras. The Pratiharas of Rajor 
were probably Güjars because they had been 
doorkeepers of the emperors of Kannauj.!9 
Both the Hünas and the Güjaras were regarded 
as Rajputs in the early medieval period. 

In some parts of Rajasthan jats are classed 
as éüdras but some of them probably became 
Rajputs as they have the same gotras as the 
Rajputs.?? Hünas are mentioned as one of the 
36 Rajput classes.?! Thus in the case of 
ksatriyas the Varna conception seems to have 
asserted more than that of Jati. 

Jine$vara Süri places the independent 
rulers in the uppermost (uttamottama) class 
and the feudatories in the upper (uttama) 
class.?? 

Ksatriyas who were not rulers served as 
feudatories and soldiers. We have also 
instances of agriculturists? and merchants“ 
from among the ksatriyas in Rajasthan during 
this period. Some ksatriyas became members 
of the Osavala, Srimala, Baghelavala and 
Khandelavala castes of the vaisyas. We have 
some epigraphic support for the ksatriya origin 
of these sub-castes of vaisyas. The Jalor stone 
inscription of Samantasimha states that his 
brothers and father were Sonis i.e. Osvalos 
but his great-grand-father was a Thakura.” 
According to K. C. Jain all these subcastes of 
the vai$yas originated in Rajasthan in the 8th 
century A.D.?6 

Vai$yas: In the inscriptions we find 
mention of many sub-castes of vaisyas such as 
Pragvatas?’ or Parvalas??, Laras??, Vemakas"", 
Vabakanchuka?!, Nagara?? and Khandela- 
vala.°° Some of these castes were territorial 
for example Khandelavalas Bagheravalas and 
Poravalas were from Khandela, Baghera, and 
Pragvata respectively in Rajasthan. Some of 
these sub-castes had ksatriyas as their 
progenitors. This means that the doors of 
vaisya caste were open to all those who took 
up the profession of trade. 
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Jaina books generally describe the vaisyas 
as traders, moneylenders and financiers. 
Jinesvara Siri assigns the merchants and the 
moneylenders the middle (madhyama) class 
and the farmers the lower middle 
(vimadhyama) calss.*4 But it seems that in 
villages some vaisyas continued the profession 
of cattle rearing. 

Many vaiSyas were ministers in states in 
Rajasthan. Vasta rpala was a vaisya and so were 
Yasovira, the Chief Counsellor of Udavasimha 
of Jalor, and the Baladhipa Ya$odeva who 
served Katukadeva of  Nadol. The 
Bhavisyatkatha records the distant voyages."^ 
Some merchants amassed wealth bv adopting 
unscruplus ways such as purchasing gold from 
simple villages by paying them the price equal 
to that of iron.?' 

The Südras: The Kathakosaprakarana of 
Jinesvara Suri mentiones goldsmiths, potters, 
blacksmiths and washermen and other 
craftsmen and artisans as forming the 
degraded (adhama) class of society. In the 
Jambudipa the eighteen guilds are divided into 
two groups one consisting of touchables and 
the other of untouchables.°’ Besides, the 
craftsmen such as the goldsmiths, architects, 
carpenters, engravers, oilmen, potters, garland 
makers, sugarboilers, and chariotmakers, the 
agriculturists also formed part of the Südra 
caste. 

The economic condition of these $üdras 
seems to have improved during the early 
medieval period as agriculture, cattle rearing 
and handicrafts were in their hands. Several 
chariot makers living at Sanderaka gave a 
piece of land tor the Kalyanika festival in 
Rajasthan. Some oilmillers were rich enough 
to erect a temple in Rajasthan." Sometimes 
the südras could rise to a very high position, 
for example Sajjana, a potter, was made 
governor of Chittor by Kumarapala 
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Chaulukya.** 


Jinesvara Süri calls the untouchables the 
most degraded class (adhamadhama). They 
included the jugglers, basket makers, shield 
makers, sailors, fishermen, hunters, weavers, 
fullers, shoemakers, dombs, chandalas and 
bodhatans. The Upamitibhavaprapanchakatha 
states that Matangas and Dombs followed 
callings entailing creuetly.P? Some chandalas 
were fowlers and were proficient in the use of 
bows and arrows." Others collected grass and 
fuel or acted as runners carrying messages, 
and huntsmen.'? Even the Jaina writer 
Hemachandra requires that the Chandalas and 
Dombs should make sounds of sticks so that 
the men of higher castes may be aware of 
their presence and avoid the pollution.*® The 
Bhillas, Pulindas, and Sabaras, lived in the 
Vindhya hills and forests. They were also 
considered untouchable. 

The Kayasthas: In the Brihatkathakosa 
(A.D. 931-932) of Harisena the word kayastha 
is used for a writer and he was in charge of 
reading and interpreting the king's written 
orders. But in the Udayasundarikatha of 
Soddhala the kayasthas are assigned a 
ksatriya origin. It means that by the eleventh 
century they had become a full-fledged caste. 
They were also divided into sub-castes such 
as Màthurs!$, Nemakas*?, Naigamas?”, 
Gaudas?! and Katarias.?? Some of these 
subcastes were territorial. For example the 
Gaudas came from Bengal. Gauda kayasthas 
were employed as writers even in Rajasthan.?? 
Kayasthas were associated with general 
administration. Some of the Paramara grants 
were drafted by kayasthas.?! Bhuvanapala, the 
founder of a Mathura family of kayasthas was 
the minister of Paramàra ruler Bhoja.?? Some 
kayasthas were in the habit of changing the 
meaning of the orders of the rulers by making 
some slight alterations in them.?9 

From the above survey it is eviden that 
assimilation of foreigners in the Hindu social 
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organisation was possible even in this period 
and that the caste system was not so rigid as 
it became later. Caste restrictions were 
generally confined to commensality and 
connubiality. There was ample scope for 
adopting any profession one liked except that 
the Siidras could not ordinarily adopt the 
professions of the brahmanas and the 
ksatriyas. But even their status in society had 
improved as a result of improvement in their 
economic condition. 


Marriage and the Position of Women 


In this period birth of a daughter was a 
cause of sorrow to the parents in Rajasthan. 
Siddharse Stiri declares that ‘the birth of a 
daughter causes grief. She increases anxiety 
and reduces dharma. In poverty she causes 
the greatest distress. It is only when she is 
given to a bridegroom with a good character 
and riches and also suitable in other ways that 
one feels satisfied’.°’ From the 
Brhatkathakosa?? of Harisena (10th century) 
and the Upamitibhavaprapatüchakatha?? of 
Siddharsi Süri (10th century) it is evident that 
a girl'S marriage was the parents' concern and 
put them to great anxiety. Generally it was 
forbidden to marry.female relations both of 
the direct descending line and of direct 
ascending line, but such marriages did take 
place in western India as is clear from the 
Upamitibhavaprapanchakatha.© 

Princesses in Rajasthan “could be pawns 
in the political games played on the chess- 
board of dynastic ambitions and desire for 
glory". Jalhana, the daughter of Arnoraja of 
Sakambhari, could hardly have been 18 years 
old when she was married to Kumarapala 
Chaulukya of Gujarat, who was nearly 57 years 
old at the time of her marriage.*! 

Dowry system in the sense of something 
promised was perhaps unknown but from the 
Samaraichchakaha it is clear that the bride 
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was fully decorated with costly costumes and 
ornaments before marriage and carried all of 
them to her husband's house after marriage,9? 

The Upamitibhava prapanchakatha records 
many instances of love marriages recognised 
by the girls' parents.?? From the literature of 
this period it is evident that svayamvaras were 
common among the ksatriya royal families.“ 

Anuloma marriages were also not 
unknown. Rajasekhara, a brahmana poet, 
married a Cháhamàna princess Avantisundari. 
The Jain Bhandaris of Marwar regard 
themselves as the descendants of Laksmana 
of Nadol and one of his vaisya queens.9? The 
Rajput Pratiharas of Mandor are the 
descendants of Harichanda and his ksatriya 
wife, Bhadra. 

According to Siddharsi Süri the husband 
was the wife's god. She was inferior to him.9^ 
In some rich families even beautiful wives did 
not receive the proper attention of their 
husbands with dire consequences. This fact is 
borne out by the story of the beautiful wife of a 
rich merchant, who did not get the proper 
attention of her husband and elopes with a 
prince.97 

Polygamy was quite common specially in 
the rich families. We know that Harichanda, 
the founder of the Pratihara line of Mandor, 
married two wives, one a brahmana and the 
other a ksatriya.9? The existence of this 
practice 1s supported by the story of a rich 
merchant Salibhadra, who had 32 wives.” 
There are many cases of polygamy among the 
rulers of Rajasthan. Arnoraja had two queens 
and Prithviraja III a number of queens. From 
the Upamitibhavaprapanchakatha we know 
that polygamy was a source of heart burning." 

Widows: From the words like balarandas 
and balavidhavàs in the Upamitibhava- 
prapanchakatha it is clear that even a child 
widow kept the vow of celibacy.’! They Wers 
not allowed to remarry. According to Siddhars! 
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Süri young widows and wives of people in other 
parts of the country could be seduced easily.” 
] here are many examples of sati from 
Rajasthan which show that this custom was 
popular among the Rajputs.”* 

Courtesans: From the literature of this 
period it is evident that .courtesans were 
accomplished in many arts and they occupied 
an honourable position in Indian society.” 

It was a common practice to present young 
girls to temples.” Jojalladeva the ruler of Jalor 
ordered the courtesans to join the processions 
of all the temples. He even proclaimed that 
all those who tried to interfere with this time 
honoured custom would be punished.'9 

Haribhadra Süri raised his powerful voice 
against it but the rulers of early medieval India 
continued to extend their patronage to the 
practice. Even Kumarapala, who had banished 
theft and adultery from his dominions did not 
take any steps to remove this evil practice." 


General Attitude towards women 


The Upamitibhavaprapafichakatha is full 
of many cynical remarks against women.“ 
According to Siddharsi Süri women are said 
to be fickle as the wind, deceitful in their ways 
and an impediment in the road to spiritual 
progress. But as a mother, a woman occupied 
a position higher than that of the father 
because while father could be abondoned 
under some circumstances, a mother had to 
be maintained at all times, whatever her 


defects might be.” 


Standard of Living 


The society during this period was divided 
‘nto two classes. The upper class consisted of 
kings, feudal chiefs, ministers, state officers, 
big merchants and prosperous brahmanas. 
The lower class consisted of agriculturists, 
craftsmen, and poor brahmanas. 
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From the story books written by Jain 
scholars during this period we can have a vivid 
picture of the kind of life the upper classes 
led. They lived in multistoreyed buildings in 
which the first storey was used for keeping 
precious articles, the second for storing 
provisions, the third for cooking food, the 
fourth for meeting guests and serving food to 
them, the fifth for bathing and playing in water. 
They had a number of horses and elephants 
and could purchase the costliest articles of 
dress. Their food consisted of many varieties 
of fruits, sweets, fragrant rice, milk and curd 
preparations with sugar and saffron. They 
enjoyed music concerts and dramatic 
performances. They were polygamous and 
many of their wives did not receive proper 
attention. They enjoyed the company of 
courtesans. Even rich Jain merchants had no 
hesitation in having sexual intercourse with 
prostitutes. They spent large sums in charity 
to temples and religious endowments.*° 

From these story books we also have a 
glimpse of the life of the poor people. The 
cost of living was low as is evident from the 
Kolhapur plates of Gandaràdityadva dated 
A.D. 1126. It is stated there that two 
navartanas of land were sufficient for 12 
brahamanas to provide rich food consisting of 
superior quality of rice, ghee, with four 
vegetables and betel leaves;?! but in the story 
books we often read about the hardships which 
a poor man or woman had to face. The 
TrisastSolakapurusacharita relates the story 
of the miserable lot of a woman afflicted with 
poverty.9? The Brhatkathakosa of Harisena has 
a story about the miserably unhappy poor man 
who lived in a separate locality in the city of 
Ujjayini.83 The Prabandhachintamani records 
a tradition that in his desire to establish 
learned men in his capital king Bhoja ordered 
the weavers and fishermen to be removed from 
the localities where houses were to be built 
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for the scholars.®! The same book has some 
stories about poor brahmanas whose only 
means of subsistence was begging." There is 
also the story of a brahmana who had no food, 
no clothes and is harassed by his creditors." 

This, in brief is the picture of social 
conditions in Rajasthan and Western India in 
the early medieval India. 
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Chapter 14 
System of Education in Brahmanical Society 


Rgvedic Period (C. 1500 B.C. to C. 1000 
B.C.) 


Aims and Ideals 


In the early Vedic period education was 
considered a source of light and power to the 
individual. An individual who was properly 
educated could follow the righteous path in 
his life. By developing his physical, mental, 
intellectual and spiritual faculties he could lead 
a happy life in this world and hope to get 
eternal bliss in the life after death.! The real 
aim of education was to enable the individual 
to know the Ultimate Reality and attain 
salvation. As a student he tried his utmost to 
mould his character that he may become a 
useful member of the society and attain 
salvation in the end. 


Significance of educational samskaras 


In the Rgveda the Upanayana samskara 
is not mentioned. This sacrament was 
considered so important that only after this 
sacrament an individual was called dvija 
(twice born) otherwise he was considered a 
Sidra. In the Rgveda a student who studied 
the Vedic lore was called a vidyarthi. In the 
Taittiriys Samhita it is stated that an individual 
can repay the debt to the sages only by the 
study of Vedic literature? An individual was 
permitted to study Vedic literature only after 
the Upanayana sacrament. The student's 
education began with the teaching of Gayatri 
mantra. In this mantra the student prayed to 


God that He might direct his intelligence 
towards the righteous path in his life. In this 
stage of life the student aimed at character- 
building and this sacrament made him realize 
that he had to follow all the rules prescribed 
by his teacher if he wanted to be a successful 
householder in his second stage of life and 
attain salvation in the end. 


Education of Women 


In the Rgveda there are many hymns 
composed by learned women such as 
Viśvavārā, Sikatà, Nivavari, Ghosa, Lopamudra 
and Apala. This makes us conclude that the 
education of girls was not neglected during 
this period. Girls most probably learnt 
weaving, dying, embroidery and basket making 
at the residence of their parents with the study 
of Vedic literature. 


System of Education 


In the beginning most probably the parents 
imparted education to their children. Later 
the children were sent to some learned 
teachers where they were taught Vedic hymns 
and saga of heroic deeds of ancestors. From 
a hymn of the Rgveda it is clear that education 
was imparted orally and the students learnt 
their lessons by repeating them again and 
again. From another hymn of the same work 
we know that discussion played an important 
part in the system of education in ancient 
India. But due emphasis was also laid on the 
aim that students grasped the meaning of the 
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hymns which they learnt by heart. They were 
probably also taught astronomy as the early 
Aryans had developed a calendar based on 
the movements of the Sun and the Moon. 

Probably occupational training was also 
given at the residence of the parents. 


The Later Vedic Period 
(1000 B.C. to 600 B.C.) 


Aims and Ideals of Education 


In the Upanisads much emphasis is laid 
on acquiring knowledge of the Ultimate Reality. 
The chief aim of education in this period 
became to acquire the knowledge of Brahman. 
This branch of knowledge is called adhyatma 
vidya or para vidya in the Upanisads. The aim 
of education was now not confined to 
acquisition of knowledge of the Vedic lore. A 
student was expected to develop his physical, 
intellectual and moral qualities. 

The convocation address delivered by the 
teacher to a student when he took leave of 
him after finishing his education throws 
considerable light on the aims and ideals of 
education during this period. The teacher 
says, 'O pupil, speak the truth, follow the 
dharma, do not neglect the study of Vedic 
literature and preach the principles discussed 
there-in to other people. Be careful about giving 
birth to worthy children. Do not neglect the 
activities which help you in speaking the truth, 
in acting according to your dharma, in 
maintaining yourself in good health and which 
bring you fame in this world. Do not neglect 
doing your duty towards mother, father, teacher 
and guests. Follow only good actions of mine. 
Do not follow other actions of mine. If you 
have any doubts about your dharma please 
conduct yourself in accordance with the actions 
of those brahmanas who are well-versed in 
Vedic literature, are righteous and are of 
contemplative character. 
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The above convocation address makes it 
clear that an educated person was expected 
to show respect to his elders, follow truth jp 
all his activities and conduct himself according 
to the actions of the learned persons who follow 
dharma. This education aimed at the welfare 
and progress of the family and the society as 
a whole. In this address we should specially 
note one instruction of the teacher in which he 
asks the pupil to follow him only in his good 
actions and not to follow him in other actions 
of his. This shows that the teacher fully 
realized that all human beings are likely to 
have deviated from the path of righteousness 
in some actions of theirs. The aim of Vedic 
system of education was the development of 
physical, mental and intellectual faculties of 
the child so that he might be a successful 
householder in his future life. Thus he could 
make his own progress and contribute to the 
progress of the society. It also enabled him to 
protect the cultural heritage and pass it on to 
the future generations. 


Significance of educational sarnskaras 


The Atharvaveda gives some prayers in 
which the teacher prayed to God that his pupil 
might be intelligent, might be able to 
memorize Vedic lore and might give him 
Success in acquiring true knowledge.’ The 
teacher also prayed for the proper physical 
development of his pupil. For keeping him 
healthy he prayed to God to provide him with 
a suitable lodging? The student also prayed 
for the cooperation of senior students in the 
family of the teacher for without their 
cooperation he could not receive proper 
education. The teacher also prays that the new 
pupil might be as intelligent and prosperous 


in future as other Students of his had been in 
the past,!9 
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He expected the pupil to follow all the 
rules which other students had followed and 
were following then. 

When the pupil joined the family of the 
teacher he was provided with a staff!! and a 
girdle.'* From some mantras it apears that 
when the student began his educational career 
after the Upanayana sacrament he offered his 
body to gods and wished them to revive him 
endowed with intelligence, scholarship, 
discipline, and lustre.'? 

From the above description in the 
Atharvaveda it is evident that the pupils were 
adolescent when they joined the teachers 
family. From their dress and their wish to have 
worthy children in future'* also it seems that 
they went to the teacher for getting education 
of secondary standard. Most probably the 
primary education was imparted by the parents 
at their homes before the children were sent 
to join the teacher's family. At the time of 
Samavartana sacrament the pupil expressed 
his esteem for Vedic lore and prayed to God 
to give him lustre, fame, long life, power, 
animals, wealth and children.!? He also prayed 
that he might not have hatred for others or 
practise untruth in life and he might be able 
to increase his power.!? At that time he also 
prayed that his married life might be happy 
and prosperous. 

The Satapatha Brahmana mentions all the 
chief characteristics of the Upanayana 
sacrament. It states that when the pupil prayed 
to the teacher that he might be accepted as a 
pupil the teacher accepted his request. The 
teacher dedicated the pupil to some gods. He 
told the pupil his duties such as bringing fuel 
for sacrifice, sipping water, and begging food 
for the teacher. He also told him about his 
dress made of deer skin and the girdle.'® The 
student was expected to practise truth in all 
his activities and to follow his dharma as a 
student. He was expected to extend hospitality 
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to guests and behave with all people politely." 
This scheme of life imparted such a training 
to a student as would make him a good 
householder in his future life. For example 
when children of aristocratic families had to 
beg food for their teachers a sense of humility 
was developed in them. The main purpose of 
the Upanayana sacrament was to make the 
pupil conscious of his vows which he was 
expected to observe during his student career. 
Education of Women. Upto C. 700 B. C. 

girls had their Upanayana sacrament. After 

this sacrament they most probably studied 

Vedic literature at their homes. We have 

references to many learned women such as 

Sulabha, Vadava, Prathiteyi, Maitreyi and 

Gargi who took an active part in the 

propagation of Vedic learning. The house- 

holders also expressed their gratitude towards 

these learned ladies.” Lady teachers were 

called upadhyaya. They generally taught girl 

students. In this period we had two kinds of 

girl students those who got married 

immediately after finishing their education 

(sadyodvaha) and those who remained 

unmarried throughout their lives and devoted 

their lives to acquisition of the knowledge of 
Brahma (Brahmavadini). Parents in this period 

fully realized that girls could not lead a happy 

married life without acquiring proper 

education.*! Besides Vedic literature girls were 

also imparted education in some fine arts such 

as music and dancing.?? In the Brhadaranyaka 

Upanisad it is stated that Maitreyi? and Gargi 

Vacaknavi?* took part in philosophical 

discussions with their husband Yajnavalkya. 

This shows that some women were also 

imparted the highest spiritual knowledge. 


System of Education 


In this period the government did not make 
any arrangement for the education of children. 
The learned scholars, mostly brahmanas, 
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imparted education to their pupils at their 
residences, Students did not pay any fees. They 
lived as members of the teacher’s family and 
helped the teacher in his domestic work. The 
student swept the floors of the teacher, brought 
fuel for sacrifice, and looked ‘after his cows. 
These teachers were famous for their ideal 
character and depth of learning. Some 
scholors were non-brahmanas. For example 
Janaka was a ksatriya but many brahmana 
scholars visited him for clarification of their 
doubts. 

The students requested the teacher to 
pardon them whenever there was a lapse on 
their part and the teacher did so. When there 
was an invasion by some foreign ruler on the 
asrama of the teacher the students defended 
it?* fearlessly. There were also some non- 
brahmana students as there is a ritual in the 
Kathaka Samhita for the benefit of these 
students and rulers like Janaka who were 
ksatriyas but were well-versed in Vedic lore. 

The main subjects which were taught to 
the students were the Vedic Samhitas, the 
Brahmanas, the Aryanyakas and the 
Upanisads. Students might be able to grasp 
their correct interpretation was the main aim 
of the teachers. So they also taught grammar, 
(vyakarana), prosody (chanda) and philosophy 
(darsana). From the Tandya Brahmana we 
know that Mathematics also formed a part of 
the syllabus of studies during this period. The 
Upanisads also mention logic vakovakya, 
moral science (ekayana), military science 
(sainika vijnana), science of snakes 
(sarpavidya) and astrology (daivavidya) as 
subjects of study. 

The teachers taught the Students orally. 
The Upanisads men-three Steps in the system 
of education which every student was expected 
to follow. The first step was listening to the 
teacher's discourse attentively (Sravana). The 
second step was meditating on the discourse 
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(manana). The third step was acting upon it 
in his life (nididhyasana). It is why at the time 
of Samavartana sacrament the teache, 
reminded his pupils how they had to act as 
householders. The teacher expected that all 
his students by their study and teaching of 
Vedic literature would preserve the cultural 
heritage, by having worthy children they would 
preserve the human race and by doing their 
duty according to their varna they would 
contribute to the all round progress of the 
Society. 


Historical Period First half (c. 600 B.C. to 
C. 500 A.D.) 


The Aims of Education in Brahmanical 
System 


The Kalpasütras lay emphasis on the duty 
of the house-holder to repay the three debts 
which he owed to gods, sages and ancestors 
and according to them education should be 
such as would enable the pupils to repay these 
three debts when they became householders. 

In the Smrtis the main aim of education 
is described as imparting knowledge which 
would enable an individual to make his 
material and spiritual progress. Education also 
aimed at making the individual a useful 
member of the society by imparting education 
befitting the particular occupation which he 
adopted as a householder. 

According to the Mahabharata education 
should enable a man to follow his dharma in 
right earnest.2® The aim was to develop him 
as an ideal human being endowed with moral 
and spiritual qualities. 

From the accounts of foreign travellers and 
inscriptions of this period it appears that there 
were three main aims of education in this 
period viz., character-building, development of 
the personality and preservation of the ancient 
cultural heritage. Ancient Indian education laid 
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emphasis on the performance of duties. Thus 
it developed the qualities of self-reliance and 
discrimination to the path of 
righteousness and discard the tendency which 


adopt 


led them towards vicious activities in life. Thus 
it contributed to the progress of the society as 
a whole with the progress of the individual. 


Aims of Education in Non-brahmanical 
Systems 


The Buddhist the 
beginning, were centres where the monks 


monasteries, in 


studied the scriptures and meditated on their 
meaning. In the 4th century B. C. some thought 
was given to the kind of education a new 
disciple (Saddhiviharika) needed. It was 
called nissaya paddhati (system of training). 
A disciple who was learned had to live as a 
trainee for five years and one who was not 
learned had to remain as a trainee throughout 
his life. The aim of education was mainly to 
make the disciple an ideal monk. For this 
purpose the disciple was taught the main 
principles of Buddhism and the rules of 
conduct laid down by the Buddha for monks. 
The chief aim of the Buddhist education was 
to develop in the monks the Buddhist point of 
view so that they might be able to refute the 
arguments of the exponents of other sects. 

From the Jatakas we know that the rulers 
sent their sons to distant places with the aim 
that they might not feel proud of their birth in 
an aristocratic family, be able to bear all kinds 
of difficulties which a common man faced in 
his life and be acquainted with worldly wisdom 
which might help them in dealing with all kind, 
of persons in their lives after they had finished 
their educational career. 

The Jainas divided the society into two 
categories viz., the householders and the 
monks. From the rules which the Jaina teachers 
have laid down for the house-holders and the 
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monks we can have some idea of the aims of 
their education. 

Every householder was expected to observe 
five minor vows (Anuvratas) namely non- 
violence, truth, non-stealing, celibacy, and not 
to collect articles which were not required for 
immediate use. They were also expected to 
observe three other vows viz., digvrata, 
deSavrata and anartha-dandavrata. The 
digvrata prohibited the householder to go to a 
place which was more distant than the 
prescribed limit. The desavrata did not permit 
a householder to live in a distant land after 
the prescribed time limit had elapsed. The 
anartha-dandavrata prescribed punishment to 
those who collected articles more than those 
they required for their immediate use. There 
were four other vows which a Jaina householder 
was expected to observe in his life. They are 
called Siksavratas. Of the four Siksavratas the 
first, the SAmayikavrata required every 
householder to meditate for some time in an 
isolded place. The Posadhopavasavrata 
required him not to take food on four days in 
a month. The Bhogopabhoga-parimanavrata 
required him to be moderate in taking his daily 
food. The Atithisamvibhagavrata required him 
to feed all learned and virtuous guests before 
taking good. 

The above vows show that every Jaina 
house-holder was expected to lead a moral 
and disciplined life. This makes us conclude 
that most probably in Jaina educational 
institutions such education was imparted to 
students as would enable them to lead a moral 
and disciplined life in future. 

The Jaina monks renounced all worldly 
things. A monk could keep with him only a 
begging-bowl and a fan made of feathers of a 
peacock. He spent most of his time in 
meditation and helped all human beings in 
relieving their sufferings. He was an ideal for 
the householders. He was expected to lead a 
better moral and more disciplined life than 
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that of a house-holder. His training must have 
been more rigorous than that of the 
householders. 

On the basis of the aims of lives of the 
Jaina householders and monks we can form 
some idea of the aims of their educational 
system. 


The Significance of Educational Sacraments 


Systematised primary education had its 
birth in this period. The first sacrament was 
called Vidyarambha. It was performed when 
the child was five years of age. After the 
worship of gods the child was taught alphabet. 
According to Kautilya the child was also taught 
writing and counting. Children were taught how 
to pronounce words correctly and elementary 
rules of grammar. Probably in the beginning 
they practised writing on clay or sand and later 
on bark of birch tree (bhojapatra) with iron 
needles. 

The second sacrament Upanayana had 
greater significance for a child. After this 
Sacrament the children of the three upper 
castes, a brahmana at the age of eight, a 
ksatriya at the age of eleven, and a vai$ya at 
the age of twelve started the study of Vedic 
literature. The student put on an upper 
garment made of the skin of a deer, goat or 
cattle according to his caste and a lower 
garment, a staff and a girdle. He put on the 
sacred thread after this sacrament. Thus the 
secondary education began when the 
brahmana child was eight years old, ksatriya 
eleven years old and vaisya twelve years old. 

The Kalpasütras and the Smrtis describe 
in detail the rules which the students were 
expected to follow. The most important duties 
of a student were looking after the sacrificial 
fire, begging food for the teacher and himself, 
praying to God both in the morning and in the 
evening, study of Vedic literature and Serving 
the teacher with devotion. He had to wear 
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simple clothes, eat simple food and obser 
the vow of celibacy as a student. 

Manu calls the Upanayana sacrament the 
spiritual birth (brahmajanma)*’ of the child 
in which the Gayatri mantra was considered 
the mother and the teacher the father. It was 
why the child was called dvija (twice born) 
only after this sacrament. 

When the Manusmrti was compiled in its 
present form the children of all the three 
higher varpas had Upanayana sacrament but 
from the Milindapanha (C. Ist century A.D.) 
we know that the vaisyas and śūdras were not 
imparted education in Vedic literature. Their 
syllabii included science of agriculture, of 
marketing and of cattle-rearing. Probably some 
ksatriya children were taught Vedic literature 
even in this period. It makes us conclude that 
majority of ksatriyas and all the vaisyas did 
not have their Upanayana sacrament in the 
early centuries of Christian era. 

The significance of the Upanayana 
sacraments lies in the fact that after this 
sacrament the student had to observe many 
vows of which the main objective was 
character-building. He had to observe the vow 
of celibacy. He lived as a member of the 
teacher's family at the teacher's residence so 
he was called antevasi. Begging food from the 
householders was an essential duty of all the 
pupils including those who were born in 
aristocratic families, as it developed a sense 
of humility in them. They led a simple and 
puritan life but acquired the highest 
knowledge, adhyatma vidya or para vidya. 

Every academic session began in the 
bright fortnight of Sravana when a ritual called 
Upakarma was performed. After the students 
had continued their studies for four and a half, 
five and a half or six months either in the 
month of Pausa or Magha the academic 
session came to an end. At that time another 
ritual was performed which was called 


ve 
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Utsarga. After the end of the academic session 
there was a long holiday. According to the 
Dharmasutras the students should be taught 
the Vedas in the bright fortnight and the 
Vedangas in the dark fortnight of every month. 
On the fourteenth and fifteenth days of every 
fortnight and the last day of every season there 
was no teaching or study by the students. These 
rituals created a feeling of sanctity in the 
minds of the students and they started their 
academic session with a new vigour. 

The samavartana sacrament took place 
after the student had finished his educational 
career. After this sacrament a student was 
called snataka and he was freed from the vows 
which he had to observe as a student at the 
residence of his teacher. Before he was called 
snataka he had to take a ceremonial bath as a 
token of his having finished his educational 
career. He entered the stage of a householder 
but his education did not end at that time. He 
had to continue his study of Vedic literature 
even as a householder. 


Education of Women 


The Upanayana sacrament was not 
performed in the case of girls from C. 600 
B.C. Thus they were deprived of studying Vedic 
literature. They had their Upanayana 
sacrament when their marriage sacrament was 
performed at the age of about 12 years. In 
their case the Upanayana sacrament became 
a formality. It ceased to have any connection 
with their education. Girls of aristocatic 
families were imparted some instruction in 
fine arts such as music, dance and painting? 
but some of them even in this period continued 
to study mimamsa philosophy.^? 

The Buddhist ladies were imparted 
sufficient literary education. This fact is borne 
out by the inclusion of poems of 32 Buddhist 
nuns (theris) in the Therigatha. Even some 
Jaina ladies like Jayanti remained unmarried 
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for acquiring true knowledge of the principles 
of Jainism. 


System of Education 


The student, even in this period, continued 
to be a member of the teacher's family. The 
teacher was fully responsible for the moral, 
mental, intellectual and physical development 
of the child. The teacher made arrangements 
for the lodging and food of his students. The 
government did not interfere in the activities 
of a gurukula (teacher's family). The students 
helped the teacher in the activities of the 
gurukula. They did not pay any fee to him.*° 
Senior and brilliant students were employed 
even in teaching work. Teachers who charged 
fees for teaching were looked down upon in 
society, USanasa calls them vrttika.?! Such a 
teacher was not invited to a sraddha (funeral 
ceast).°2 Those who taught Vedic literature 
without charging any fees were called 
ücháryas? and those who charged fees to 
maintain themselves were called upadhyayas.** 
After the student had finished his education 
he gave to his teacher a piece of land, gold, 
cows, mares, umbrellas, shoes, corn, 
vegetables or cloth as daksina (honorarium 
paid to the precepter).?? 

Kautilya mentions the following seven steps 
in learning Vedic lore : 

l. Paying attention to the words of the 
teacher (susrüsàá). 


9. Listening the words carefully 
(Sravanam). 

3. Understanding the words 
(grahanam). 


Learning them by heart (dharanam). 

5. Discussing the meaning of the words 
(uhapoha). 

6. Understanding the full implication of 
the words (vijnana). 

7. Understanding the implied sense of 

the words (tatvabhinivesa). 
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These steps make it clear that due 
emphasis was laid in teaching on this aim of 
education that students grasped the full 
meaning of words and did not simply cram 
them. Students who did not pay full attention 
were asked by the teacher to leave the 
gurukula. Patanjali calls such students 
khatvartidha®® i.e. those who remained lying 
in their cots. Probably some students often 
changed their teacher. Patanjali calls such 
students tirtha-kaka, Probably some students 
became pupils Daksa in selecting girls that 
they might get good girls in marriage. Pataiijali 
calls such students kumari-daksa. Those who 
joined a teacher's family with a view to having 
food are called bhiksa-manava and those who 
joined the Panini’s family for boiled rice are 
called odana-Paniniya. Similarly who pursued 
education for getting clarified butter are called 
ghrta-radhiyah and those who joined for getting 
blankets are called kambala-charayani. A 
teacher to whom students came from one 
hundred yajanas is called YojanaSatika.38 
These examples given in the Mahabhasya 
throw a flood of light on the lives of students 
and teachers in the second century B.C. 

Ordinarily every student finished his 
education after twelve years but some of the 
students continued their education for 24 years 
and some others devoted their whole life to 
the study of Vedic literature. From the 
Grhyasütras of the Rgveda we know that in 
their daily routine brahmana students devoted 
more time to the repetition of hymns than 
ksatriya or vai$ya students. The ksatriya 
students spent rest of their time in learning 
military science and administrative knowledge. 
Probably the vai$ya students acquired some 
knowledge of trade and commerce, 


Technical Education 


We have some idea of the System of 
technical education in the Gupta period from 
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the Náradasmrti. It states that the child aftey 
obtaining the permission of his parents went 
to the house of an expert craftsman. He lived 
at the residence of the craftsman for à 
stipulated time and learnt the craft. The 
craftsman treated the apprentice as his own 
son. Whatever articles were prepared by the 
apprentice were considered the property of 
the craftsman. If an apprentice did not 
complete his apprenticeship he was punished 
by the ruler. When the apprentice finished his 
education he gave some money as a present 
(daksina) to the craftsman. 


System of Education in Buddhist Society 


From the Lalitavistara we know that the 
Primary schools were called Lipisala and 
teachers of primary schools were called 
Darakacarya. They taught writing and counting 
both to boys and girls. All education was oral 
and students learnt their lessons by heart by 
repeating them again and again. 

The scholars who were well-versed in the 
Dhammapitaka were called Suttantaka and 
those in the Vinayapitaka were called 
Matikadhara. Stories were told to illustrate 
the principles of Buddhism. The 
Abhidhammapitaka is a collection of such 
Stories. 

The Mahàvagga? mentions two kinds of 
teachers viz., upadhyayas and ācāryas. 
Upadhyayas were those who had been monks 
for ten or more than ten years and acaryas 
were those who had been monks for six or 
more than six years. The upadyayas taught 
the monks while the acaryas supervised their 
conduct. 

The monks studied the sacred works, 
preached the principles of Buddism, and 
discussed them with other monks. They also 
examined other monks whether they had 
grasped the full meaning of the principles 
taught to them. The monks were lodged in 
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different monasteries according to the branch 
of learning they were pursuing.! 

In the monasteries the monks themselves 
cultivated corn in the fields attached to them 
and tended the cows from whom thev got milk, 
curds, clarified butter and butter. Thus they 
had good training in agriculture and dairy 
farming as well. 

They lived in strict discipline and even 
the royal princes entered the monostery after 
removing their shoes and keeping aside their 
umbrellas. In this period in some schools 
students paid fees to their teachers and the 
teachers treated them as their eldest sons. 
The princes had to take the same food which 
was served to poor students for example they 
were served cooked rice mixed with pulse. In 
the special feasts the students were served 
some special articles of food such as 
sugarcane, jaggery, curds and milk. 


OO 


Subjects of Study 


From the Manusmrti we know that in this 
period besides Vedic literature majority of 
students studied smrtis?", itihása (history) and 
Puranas.*! Some other students studied 
religious books of heterodox sects??, 
economics, logic (ünviksiki) and politics 
(dandaniti) 7 From the Milindapanha we know 
that brahmana students also studied prosody, 
grammar, astronomy and nirukta (science of 
derivation of words). From Kautilya?? we know 
that the greatest emphasis was laid on the 
study of the three Vedas, economics, logic and 
politics. The study of itihása included the study 
of Puranas, stories and examples which 
explained the basic principles of Hindu 
religion.!? 

According to the Milindapanha the 
ksatriyas were trained in riding horses and 
elephants, driving chariots, using bows and 
arrows, swords, and art of warfare. Knowledge 
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of ducuments and coins was also imparted to 
them. 

According to Manu?? vai$ya students 
should acquire knowledge of precious stones, 
pearls, corals, metals, clothes, scents, spices, 
sowing of seeds, kinds of soils, weights and 
measures, loss in transporting marketable 
articles, cattle-rearing, wages of labourers and 
languages and geography of other countries. 

From the Divyüvadána?! (Fourth century 
A.D.) we know that the vai$ya students were 
taught sciences of agriculture, marketing and 
cattle-rearing. They also achieved knowledge 
of arithmetic, numismatics, debts, 
endowments, sciences of precious stones and 
horses and elephants. 


Centres of Education 


The university of Taksasilà was a famous 
centre of medical education in the sixth 
century B.C. Jivaka, the royal physician of 
Bimbisara, continued his education at this 
university for seven years. He had to identify 
all the plants growing within a radius of one 
vojana around the seat of this university before 
the degree of a physician was awarded to him. 
In the contemporary Indian medical literature 
we have a detailed account how medicines 
were prepared from these plants and to what 
extent the science of surgery was developed.?? 
Education in military science, astronomy and 
music was also imparted in this university. 
Students from all parts of India came to study 
in the various faculties of this university. 

From the Jatakas we know that in the first 
two centuries of the Christian era the university 
of Taksasila continued to be a great centre of 
education. According to Appolonias of Tyana 
(A.D. 43-44) students from Greece also came 
to have their education in this university. In 
this period the three Vedas and 18 crafts were 
taught at this university. According to A.S. 
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Altekar the 18 crafts referred to in the. Jatakas 
were the following : 


l. 


B o ho 


6 go M1 m x 


. Law 


. Art 


Music (vadya) 

Singing (gita) 

Dancing (nrtya) 

Painting (citrakala) 
Astronomy (Naksatra-karma) 
Economics (arthasastra) 
Architecture (vastukala) 
Sculpture (taksana) 
Agriculture (varta) 
Cattle-rearing (pasupalana) 


. Trade (vyapara) 


Medicine (ayurveda) 
Driving elephants 
(gajasvaparichalana) 
and administration 
Sasana) 

of warfare and archery 
(yuddhakala and dhanurveda) 

Magic (indrajala) 


and horses 


(vidhi, 


. Amusement (krida) and 
. Knowledge of jewels (maniraga- 


karajnana) 


From the Ramayana we know that many 
scholars well versed in the principles of the 


various 


branches of Vedic learning such as 


those of Taittiriya, Kathaka and Manava 


schools 


were residents of Ayodhya and there 


were a number of asramas to the south of the 


Vindhyas. These àsramas were centres of 


Vedic learning in the Deccan and the South 
India where Vedic culture had not fuily 
penetrated. 

The Mahabharata mentions many àsramas 
where students from distant parts of India 


came to study. Ordinarily in these asramas 


there used to be the following eight 
departments : 


l. 


2. 


3: 


Department which arranged for 
sacrifices (Agnisthana). 
Department of Vedic studies 
(Brahma-sthana). 

Department of Political Science, 
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Economics and Agriculture 
(Visnusthana). 
4. Military Science Department 


(Mahendra-sthana). 
Department of 
(Vaivasvatasthana). 
6. Department of Botany (Soma-sthána), 
7. Department of Transport (Garuda- 
sthana). 
8. Department of Military Organization 
(Karttikeya-sthana). 

One such asrama was located in Naimisa 
forest. The Chancellor of this asrama was 
Saunaka. Ten thousand students were enrolled 
in this asrama. Saunaka arranged a sacrifice 
which continued for twelve years in which many 
scholars participated. 

A second asrama was located on the banks 
of the Malini, a tribulary of the Sarayu. Sage 
Kanva was the Head of this asrama. 

A third asrama of this type was located at 
Prayaga. Sage Bharadvaja was the Head of 
this Asrama. 

Many citizens from neighbouring towns 
flocked to these asramas, when scholars from 
various parts of India assembled in 
conferences where spiritual and philosophical 
topics were discussed by these scholars. 

From the Jatakas we know that Varanasi 
was also a great centre of learning. There were 
many teachers there who had graduated from 
Taksa$ilà.?? In each of the colleges at Varanasi 
there were about 500 students. Many rich 
brahmanas sent their sons to Varanasi to be 


educated there. It was also a famous place 
where music was taught.56 


Gt 


Astronomy 


Historical Period Second Half 
(C. 500 A.D. to 1200 A.D.) 


Aims of Education 


From the Subhāşitaratna-bhāņdāgāra we 
know the aims of education during this period. 


System of Education in Brahmanical Society 


According to this work education enables a 
student to distinguish between good and evil 
because it develops his intelligence. It 
develops his moral sense. He develops a 
feeling of sympathy towards others and deals 
with them in a rational manner. It enables him 
to develop all his innate qualities. Thus he ts 
able to make his individual progress and 
becomes a useful member of the society. 

Brahmana studied Vedic 
literature, grammer, logic and medicine. 
Emphasis was laid on character-building. By 
getting this kind of education they could 
advance morally and spiritually. 


students 


Ksatriya students besides learning 
sciences useful in administration and warfare, 
studied Sanskrit literature. Some of the rulers 
of this for example Harsa, 
Mahendravarman and Yasovarman were 
themselves great poets. 

Vai$ya students besides getting education 
in subjects useful for trade and commerce laid 
emphasis on character-building. Probably 
vai$yas and śūdras both were not imparted 
education in Vedic literature during this 
period. 


period 


Significance of Educational Sacraments 


The law givers of the post-Gupta period 
give a detailed account of the Vidyarambha 
sacrament. This sacrament was performed 
when the child was about five years of age. 
After this sacrament the child was taught 
alphabet, words and arithmetic.?' 

In this period (after © 800 A.D.) only 
brahmanas had the Upanayana sacrament. So 
only they had the privilege of studying the 
Vedic literature. The ksatriyas and the 
vai$yas were deprived of it. According to Yuan 
Chwang?? brahmana students continued their 
education upto the age of 30 years. 5ome of 
them devoted all their time to study and 
teaching even after they had finished regular 
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education. Medhatithi mentions two kinds of 
students viz. the naisthika and the upakurvana. 


The naisthika students remained unmarried 


throughout their lives and dedicated their lives 
to the study of Vedic literature while the 
upakurvana students married after finishing 
their education. But according to the 
Naradiya Puradna®! and the Aditya Purána*? 
being a student throughout one's life is not 
permissible in the Kali age. This leads us to 
the conclusion that majority of students 
became house-holders after finishing their 
education in this period. 


Education of Women 


In the dictionaries compiled during this 
period there is no mention of lady teachers. 
Medhatithi states that ladies were not taught 
Sanskrit in his time.?? But according to 
RajaSekhara some princesses, girls of 
aristocratic families and prostitutes were well- 
versed in Sanskrit. He has mentioned the 
names of five famous poetesses Silabhattarika, 
Vikalanitamba, Vijayanka, Prabhudevi and 
Subhadra. From the Upamitibhavapra- 
pancakatha we know that many princesses 
were well-versed in painting, music and 
poetry.” 


System of Education in Brahmanical Society 


We do not have any details about the 
system of Primary education. Probably the 
village teachers taught children reading, 
writing and arithmetic. 

The Matsya Purana® permits teachers to 
charge some fees from the students but the 
traditional view of not chargeing fees is 
mentioned by the Varaha Purana9! and 
Medhatithi.®8 This means that some teachers 
began to charge fees during this period. 

According to the Smrtichandrika® a 
brahmana student should be taught preferably 
by a brahmana teacher. Only in an emergency 
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he can be taught by a ksatriya or a vaisya 
teacher but according to the Palakapya 
Samhita’ a brahmana teacher can teach 
children of all the three high castes, a ksatriya 
teacher those of ksatriya and vaisya castes 
and a vai$ya teacher those of his own caste. 
This means that there were some ksatriya and 
vaisya teachers as well during this period. 
During this period literary and cultural 
education was generally imparted through the 
medium of Sanskrit so the masses were 
deprived of it. Brahmana students studied the 
Vedas, Puranas, DharmaSastras, six systems 
of philosophy, logic, grammar and kavyas. The 
greatest emphasis was on the teaching of the 
last three subjects.’! From the Garuda Purana 
we know that some students were taught 
dramaturgy, painting, astrology, sciences of 


poultry-farming, of horses, of elephants, | 


politics, astronomy, mathematics, grammar 
and Brahmavidya.’* 

From the Manasollasa we know that 
ksatriya students were taught military science 
in addition to Vedic learning. They also studied 
logic, DharmaSastras, grammar and fine 
arts. 

From Medhatithi we know that vai$ya 
students were taught some subjects which 
might be useful to them in trade such as 
knowledge of precious stones, pearls, corals, 
iron, bronze, cloth, scents, where these articles 
could be sold at maximum price and in which 
period of the year." 

The best and the most popular medium of 
education of the common people were the 
asosemblies organized by the village people 
in which a brahmana scholar related didactic 
Stories from the Ramayana, the Mahabharata, 
the Puranas, and other religious works. Even 
the Sidras were permitted to listen to these 
didactic stories. i 

The greatest defect of the system of 
education of this period was that the scholars 
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were not prepared to accept any ideas which 
were contrary to those expressed in the ancient 
religious works. Indians preserved their 
cultural heritage but did not accept new Ideas 
based on reason. They did not adopt the 
regional languages for the purpose of education 
which could be the medium of education fo, 
the masses. 
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of the upper three castes were taught in the Early 
Medieval Period. 


Chapter 15 


System of Education in the Buddhist Monasteries 


If the beginning the monasteries were 
institutions where necessary spiritual training 
was imparted to Buddhist monks but in this 
period (450 A.D.-1200 A.D.) the field of activity 
of the monasteries was much widened. They 
became centres of learning. In the Buddhist 
system of education much emphasis was laid 
on the teaching of logic and Nyaya philosophy 
so that the students might be able to refute 
the arguments of the followers of other sects. 
For example in a work named the Saptadasa- 
bhümisastra (c. 400 A.D.) in the 15th Volume 
seven chapters are devoted to the art of 
debating. The Buddhist monks were taught not 
only their own scriptures but the principles 
and philosophies of other sects as well so that 
they might be able to successfully refute their 
arguments. But all the monks were expected 
to follow the discipline of the monastery in 
which they lived. In this period besides the 
monks (Saddhiviharikas) there were two other 
categories of students namely mànavas and 
brahmacarins. Manavas were those children 
who wanted to become monks after getting 
necessary educational training for a fixed 
period. Brahmacarins were taught secular 
literature as they wished to remain lay- 
followers of Buddhism all their lives. 

From the account of Yuan Chwang we know 
that Indian teachers encouraged their pupils 
to acquire knowledge. In all the Buddhist 
monasteries much emphasis was laid on 
character-building. In short, we can Say that 
the four chief aims of Buddhist education were 
the following : 


l. Intellectual development of the child 
so as to enable him to distinguish 
good from evil. 

2. To awaken and develop a sense of 
discipline in him. 

3. To educate him in a democratic way 
of living. 

4. To teach him the basic principles of 
Buddhist religion and philosophy. 

In the monasteries the chief monk was the 
Head of the institution. He was elected by all 
the members of the Buddhist Samgha. At the 
time of election all the members took into 
consideration his age, scholarship and 
character. Two councils managed all the 
affairs of a monastery. One took decision in 
all academic matters and the other looked 
after the material needs of the monasteries. 

Students of all castes joined these 
Buddhist centres of learning. Some of them 
came from Central Asia, China and Tibet. 
From Itsing we kncw that some senior students 
taught some junior students in these 
monasteries. 

Of the three categories of students the 
expenses of Saddhiviharikas were borne by 
the monastery while the mànavas and the 
brahmacarins had to pay their own expenses. 
Every day the Saddhiviharika asked his teacher 
about his welfare, bowed before him, studied 
the Scriptures and took his meals only when 
he was permitted to do so by the upadhyaya.’ 

According to Yuan Chwang the children 
Were at first taught a Primer named the 
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Dvadasadhyayi. At the age of seven they were 
taught five subjects :- 
(1) grammar (2) arts and crafts (3) 
medicine (4) logic and (5) Science of Self.* 
According to Itsing most of the text-books 
were written in aphoristic (sütra) style or in 
poetry to enable the students to memorise 
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taught grammar, logic and the 
Abhidharmakosa. The monks were taught the 
Suttapitaka, the Abhidhammapitaka and the 


works on Vinaya." 
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QUESTIONS 
]. What was the main aim of Buddhist education in 3. What was the aim of the Siksavratas which the 


the beginning and what method was followed to 
achieve this aim? 


ho 


What light do the Jatakas throw on the aims of 
education in the period when they were compiled. 


Jainas expected a householder to act upon? 

4. Describe the system of education in the Buddhist 
society. 

5. On what basis can we say that the Buddhist ladies 
were imparted sufficient education? 


Chapter 16 


Centres of Education 


The university of Nalanda in Magadha had 
become a great centre of Education in the 
Gupta period. The students of this university 
were famous for their high standard of morality 
and learning. The expenditure of about 100 
teachers and 1000 students was met by the 
income derived from the revenues of more than 
100 villages which were given to this university 
by donors in charity. It was so famous for 
learning and morality that students from 
China, Tibet, and South East Asia came to 
get admitted to this university. Admission to 
this university was so difficult that out of about 
10 students who applied for admission only 
two or three were admitted. The students 
devoted all their time to the study of books or 
discussion. The time set apart for studies was 
eight hours every day and it appeared too short 
to finish the work which the students wished 
to de. There were strict rules for the 
maintenance of discipline. Those students who 
did not observe the rules of discipline were 
punished severely. According to Itsing the 
number of students at the time of his visit was 
about 3000 and that of teachers was about 
1500. Of these teachers about 100 delivered 
their lectures daily. From the Tibetan 
historians we know that there were three 
libraries in the university namely Ratnasagara, 
Ratnodadhi and Ratnarafijaka. The first 
Chancellor of this university was Dhar 
who was a native of Kaici. Silabhadra became 
Chancellor after him. He was probably a 
resident of Assam. There were 8 colleges in 
the university. The subjects of study included 
besides the principles of 18 branches of 
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Mahayana sect of Buddhism, the four Vedas, 
six Vedangas, Puranas, Nyaya philosophy. 
Mimamsa philosophy, Sankhya philosophy, 
Dharmasastras, archery, music, economics, 
dramaturgy, painting, astrology, astronomy, 
grammar, mathematics, Atmavidya, logic, and 
medicine. Thus the subjects of study were both 
worldly and other-worldly. Architeclurally it was 
one of the best monasteries in the seventh 
century A.D. 


Valabhi 


Another important centre of learning in 
this period was Valabhi in Kathiawur. There 
were 100 monasteries in this university. About 
6,000 monks of Hinayana sect of Buddhism 
were educated in this monastery. Probobly 
principles of Mahayana sect of Buddhism were 
also taught here. Two famous scholars of this 
university were Sthiramati and Gunamati. 
According to Itsing scholars from all parts of 
India assembled both at Nalanda and Valabhi 
and decided all controversial issues by 
exchange of views.! 


Vikramaé&ila 


The Pala ruler Dharmapala founded the 
university of Vikramagila. The main subjects 
of study in this university were grammar, logic, 
Brahmavidya, Yantra-vidya (the science by 
which an individual hoped to get supernatural 
powers), rituals, and philosophy. The scholars 
here also made copies of the canonical works 
of Buddhism. Many works of Buddhism were 
translated into Tibetan language by the 
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jnana Dipankara, 
who had received his education at the 
university of Odantapuri later became the 
Chancellor of the university of VikramSila. 
Vikramasila he went to He 
translated many Buddhist works into Tibetan 
He died in Tibet in 1053 A.D. The 
scholars of this university maintained close 
contacts with Tibet upto the thirteenth century 
A-D. 


scholars of this university. Śr 


From Tibet. 


language. 


Odantapuri 


The college of Odantapuri was in existence 
even before the Pala rulers began to rule but 
in their times it became a university. As we 
have stated above Srijhana Dipankara 
was educated in this university before he 
became the Chancellor of the university of 
Vikramasila. 


Jagaddala 


The Pala ruler Ramapala (1064-1120) 
a new capital named Ramavati. He 
founded a new university at Jagaddala near 
his new capital. It became a centre of Buddhist 
learning in the eleventh century. It continued 
the traditions of the universities of Nalanda 
and Vikramasila for some time but the Muslim- 
invaders completely detroyed it 150 years 
afters its foundation. After the Muslim invasion 
many scholars of Odantapuri and Jagaddala 
went to Tibet. Their names are mentioned with 
great pride in the Tibetan encyclopaedia of 
Buddhism. Some of the works of these scholars 
are in Sanskrit while others are in Tibetan 
language. 

From the account of Al Beruni we know 
that many centres of Education were destroyed 
as a result of the invasions of Mahmud of 
Ghazni and ancient Indian learning remained 
confined to those areas which were not 
occupied by the Muslims.? 


founded 
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Kashmir 


The rulers of Kashmir were also great 
patrons of learning. In the ninth century A. D. 
Avantivarman appointed a scholar to teach 
grammar in a Vaisnava temple which he had 
himself built. In the tenth century A.D. 
YaSaskara built a monastery for the students 
coming from Uttara Pradesh. The monasteries 
of Kashmir became so famous for being 
centres of learning that even students from 
Gauda (Bengal) came to study here. According 
to Ksemendra some of these students did not 
pay heed to their studies. They indulged in 

gambling, were loose in character and were 
irritated at Seri matters.” 


Madhya Pradesh 


From an inscription dated 1155 A. D. we 
know that Queen mother Alhanadevi built a 
monastery and a spacious building for the 
spread of education in Madhya Pradesh 


Sh ed eae 
region. 


The Deccan 


From an inscription of the Deccan we know 
that a brahmana in the time of Vikramaditya 
VI gave a piece of land in charity. He 
appointed 104 mahdajanas as its trustees. A 
part of the income from this endowment was 
to be spent on the maintenance of a teacher 
who taught grammar and Mimamsa 
philosophy.? Similarly the queen of 
Vikramaditya VI gave a village as a trust. The 
income from the trust was to be spent on the 
maintenance of the commentators on the 
DharmaSsastras, a reciter of the Puranas and 
the teachers of the Rgveda and the Yajurveda.? 
Vikramaditya VI himself built an assembly hall 
for the teaching of Purva-mimamsa 
philosophy.’ In the Kakatiya kingdom in 1207 
A. D. a Saiva teacher donated a piece of land 
for building a college® with a Saiva temple. In 
this college three teachers taught the Rgveda, 
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the Yajurveda and the Siimaveda, five teachers 

taught logic, Sanskrit literature and principles 
. * « 0 

of traditional religion. 


South India 


Rajendra Cola I mentions in one of his 
inscriptions a college in the Siddhesvara 
temple at Kāñcī.! From another inscription 
we know that an individual donated some gold 
coins as an endowment, income from which 
was to be spent on the recitation of the 
Samaveda on a fixed day. We have many other 
inscriptions from the Cola kingdom which 
mention donations for the spread of ancient 
learning in the 10th to 12th centuries A.D.!! 


Some notable features of ancient Indian 
Education 


The pupil lived as a member of the 
teacher's family. The teacher could, therefore, 
pay individual attention to his physical, 
intellectual and spiritual development. The 


pupil lived a simple and disciplined moral life. : 


The students had full intellectual freedom. 
Thus they could build their character which 
became a great asset when they led their lives 
as householders. They were fully successful 
as individual members of the Society and 
contributed to the harmonius progress of the 
society as a whole. 


Cultural History of India 


The educational Institutions were locateg 
far from the din and noise of the Cities jp 
secluded asramas where the teachers led an 
ideal life and senior students taught the junio; 
students. Thus the junior students also imbibed 
the ideals of their teachers and Senior 
students. 

The technical edcation was imparted in 
the families of craftsmen. The government 
punished both the craftsmen and the 
apprentice if any one of them failed to do his 
duty. 

Some of these features can be adopted by 
Indian educational institutions by making 
necessary modifications to suit the changed 
social and economic conditions. 
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QUESTIONS 


Give a brief account of the University of Taksasila. 

On the basis of the Ramayana and the Mahabharata 

mention some ásramas which generally had eight 

departments. Also discuss their importance as 
centres of Vedic learning. 

3. Give a brief account of the University of Nalanda. 

4. Discuss how Valabhi was a centre of Buddhist 
learning in the seventh century A.D. 

5. Describe critically the contribution of the University 
of Vikramasila to the spread of Buddhist learning 
to Tibet. 

6. Describe the contribution of the Universities of 

Odantapuri and Jagaddala under the Pala rulers 

as centres of Buddhist learning. 
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7. "Underthe patron age of the rulers of Kashmir the 
Monasteries there became famous as centres of 
learning." Elaborate the above statement. 

8. Describe what steps were taken by Vikramaditya 
VI, his queen in the Chalukya Kingdom and a Saiva 
teacher in the Kakatiya kingdom for the spread of 
vedic learning. 

9. Onthe basis of inscriptions state what steps were 
taken in South India for the spread of ancient 
learning towards the end of the Early Medieval 
Period. 


10. Briefly describe Some notable features of ancient 
Indian education. 
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Chapter 17 


Agriculture, Famines, Irrigation, Forestry, 
Gardening and Animal Husbandry 


Agriculture (Before C. 600 B.C.) 


The earliest evidence of agriculture in 
India has been found at Mehrgarh. At a lavel 
dated to 5000 B.C. cultivated varieties of wheat 
and barley have been discovered but below 
this level there is a great deposit which has 
not been excavated. It is why the 
archaeologists think that cultivation in this 
region started about 7000 B. C. In Rajasthan 
also agriculture started either about 7000 B. 
C. or 8000 B.C. At Koldihwa (U.P.) in the valley 
of the Belan river cultivated rice is dated to 
about C. 6000 or 8000 B.C. The above evidence 
shows that agriculture began in India in the 
New Stone Age. In Baluchistan also it began 
about C. 7000 B.C. From Baluchistan the 
process of agriculture spread to parts of the 
Indus Valley and later to the valley of the 
Sarasvati. In the Harappan culture regions it 
seems that rice was cultivated in Gujarat and 
probably also in Rajasthan. In this culture the 
farmers most probably sowed wheat and barley 
in spring by when the soil was irrigated with 
flood water. These two crops were reaped in 
March or April. Probably cotton and sesame 
were sown before the floods and reaped in 
autumn. These two crops were most probably 
cultivated in fields which were protected by 
dams so that flood water might not enter these 
fields. From the ganaries found at Harappa 
and Mohenjodaro it is clear that there was 
surplus production of cereals which were 
consumed by the urban population. This was 


one of the important factors which resulted in 
the urbanization of this culture. 

The Harappan people cultivated rice, in 
the last phase of this culture, at Lothal and 
Rangpur. Remains of wheat, rice, lentils, 
Phaseolus mungo (Mudga) and Phaseolus 
radiatus (Masa) were discovered at Sonegaon 
and those of pearl millet at Rangpur. 

In the last phases of the New Stone Age 
the residents of South India cultivated Dolichos 
biflorus (kulattha), Phaseolus radiatus (masa) 
and finger millet (ragi) at Tekkalkota and 
Hallur. 

Scholars are of opinion that the main 
occupation of the Rgvedic Aryans was cattle- 
rearing. Agriculture was not so important for 
them. In the later-Vedic period agriculture 
became more important. But it seems that 
towards the end of the Rgvedic period all the 
agricultural processes were known to the 
Aryans. In the first and the tenth mandalas of 
the Rgveda clearing of forests,’ ploughing of 
fields? sowing of seeds? reaping of corn, 
separating corn from the chaff? are mentioned. 

In the later-Vedic literature we have enough 
evidence to show that agriculture was well 
developed in this period. The Atharvaveda 
mentions ploughing of fields by six or twelve 
oxen.® It also mentions the use of manure in 
agriculture.’ From the Yajurveda we know that 
barley was sown in winter and reaped in 
summer and rice was sown in the rainy season 
and reaped in autumn.? It also mentions that 
two crops were cultivated every year? The 
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Satapatha Brahmana mentions all the 
processes of agriculture viz. ploughing of 
helds, sowing of seeds, reaping of crops and 
separating corn from chaff by thrashing.!° 
From the literature of this period we also know 
that the non-Aryans (Vratyas) did not cultivate 
land.!! 

The Rgveda mentions two words namely 
Yava (barley) and dhanya. Most of the scholars 
think that dhanya in the Rgveda means cereals 
but even now in Hindi the word dhāna is used 
in the sense of unhusked rice. In the 
Atharvaveda mention is made of barley, vrihi 
rice, sesame, Phaseolus radiatus (masa), 
sugercane and a wild variety of rice known as 
syamaka. Wheat is mentioned in all the 
samhitas except the Rgveda.!? The Yajurveda 
mentions five varieties of rice namely 
mahavrihi, krsnavrihi, Suklavrihi, asudhanya 
and hayana. The mahavrihi variety was 
considered the best of all these. Asudhanya 
ripened in a very short period and hayana (red 
in colour) took full one year to ripen.'? It also 
mentions some wild varieties of rice namely 
priyangu, anu, Syàmáka, nivara and amba or 
nàmba.! 

Of the pulses the Yajurveda mentions 
Phaseolus radiatus (masa), Phaseolus mungo 
(mudga) and lentils.5 Of the oil seeds the 
literature of this period mentions sesamum 
and mustard.!6 


Famines and Irrigation 
(C. 1500 B.C. to 600 B.C.) 


Famines : The Atharvaveda mentions a 
foreteller of weather!” and gives spells by 
which the evil effect of drought, floods and 
lightning could be counteracted.!8 These spells 
show that these mishaps threatened agriculture 
and famine conditions did take place even in 
the later Vedic period. 

The Chandogya Upanisad!? states that 
when crops were destroyed by locusts 


reared for wool and meat .30 


Cultural Hist, ‘Tore 
TY of India 
Cakrayana had to leave the place 


de: of his 
residence with his wife and eat 


kulmaga%o 
(preparation of masa beans with suda and oil 


). 


This shows that in times of famines People 


suffered a lot. 

Irrigation : From the Rgveda we know that 
fields were irrigated with water drawn from 
wells“! and water for irrigation flowed through 
channels.?? The Atharvaveda states that canals 
were dug for irrigation.?? 


Animal Husbandry 


(C. 1500 B.C. to C. 600 B.C.) 


The main occupation of the Rgvedic 
Aryans was cattle-rearing. For this reason COWS 
and bullocks were very important for them. 
The cow was called aghnyà (an animal which 
was not to be killed) and bullocks were used 
for ploughing fields. Milk of cows was a part 
of their daily diet.?! The daughter in the family 
milked cows hence she was called duhitr. The 


meat of barren cows was eaten. In the 


Atharvaveda it is stated that one who killed a 
cow should be awarded capital punishment. 
Horses were very useful in wars.?9 T hey 
were yoked to chariots and carts. They were 
also used for riding and races. Probably their 
meat was also used as food.?7 Asses, mules 
and dogs were also yoked to chariots and used 
for carrying heavy loads from one place to 
another.? Camels were used for carrying loads 
and were also yoked to carts.29 Sheep were 
Kings kept 
elephants for riding and fighting in wars.?! 


Agriculture (C. 600 B.C. to C. 300 A.D.) 


From the Sūtra literature it is clear that 
agriculture had become very important during 
this period. The farmers performed a special 
Sacrifice Navasasyesti to celebrate the 
ripening of the Crop. A student who had 
finished his Vedic Studies is asked to eat only 
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wild corn. This shows that there was still 
sufficient land which was not cultivated.?? 

The three occupations of the vaisyas 
mentioned by Kautilya were cattle-rearing, 
agriculture, and trade.* In the time of Manu 
agriculture was the most important occupation 
of the vaisvas and cattle-rearing next in 
importance. 

The headman of the village was called 
gramabhojaka, gramika or gramani. He 
collected land-revenue on behalf of the village 
land-lord and himself used a part of it. The 
Jatakas throw considerable light on the duties 
and powers of the gramabhojaka. The village 
land-lord generally lived in the town and not 
in the village.” 

The rulers generally donated villages to 
brahmanas as well as to some other 
individuals.?? The gramobhojaka probably 
carried on the village administration on behalf 
of these donees. It seems that he had very 
extensive powers and the village assemblies 
had no power left with them after the 
establishment of Mauryan imperialism. The 
gramabhojaka was not a representative of the 
people but an officer appointed by the king in 
this period.?7 Agriculture was so important that 
the king himself ploughed the field when seed 
was sown for a fresh crop in a village." 

From the Sütra literature and the early 
Jain and Buddhist works we know that many 
varieties of rice, pulses and oil seeds were 
grown in this period.” The earliest reference 
to gram is found in the Ramayana." The 
Charaka—samhita mentions 15 varieties of 
good rice", and the Susruta—samhita two 
varieties of wheat namely modhülika and 


nandimukhi.*? 


Famines and Irrigation 
(c. 600 B.C. to 300 A.D.) 


In the Mahavagga people in a famine are 
described as eating the flesh of those animals 
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of which Indians generally eat such as 
elephants, horses, dogs and snakes." In a 
famine people invited selected monks for 
meals. They did not invite all the monks of a 
Samgha.!! But according to Diodorus? there 
was no sacarcity of cereals and pulses in India. 
This makes us conclude that there might have 
been famines in this period but even during 
famines many people did not die for want of 
food. 

We have references to famines in the 
Rāmāyana, the Mahabharata" and the 
Jatakas but most of these accounts of famines 
seem to be imaginary. The causes of famines 
mentioned in the Jatakas are locusts, birds 
and animals. From the Jatakas it is clear 
that the ruler considered himself responsible 
for the sufferings of the people in a famine.” 
From the Arthasastra of Kautilya we know that 
the ruler did not collect land revenue from the 


. ar 
farmers when there was a famine.?? 


Irrigation : (c. 600 B.C. to 300 A.D.) 


From the early Buddhist works we know 
that in the time of the Buddha canals were 
dug for Irrigation.’ From the Jatakas** we 
know that people constructed canals and tanks 
on a cooperative basis. But from the 
Mahabharata® and the Ramayana” it appears 
that the state also considered construction of 
tanks and canals for irrigation its duty. The 
Dharmasütras? lay down that the rulers and 
people should get tanks and canals 
constructed for irrigation. Kautilya?? states that 
a good administration is one in which the 
farmers do not wholly depend on rain water 
for irrigation. Severe punishment is prescribed 
by him for those who cause damage to tanks.” 
Similar injunctions are laid by Manu.?? 

From the inscriptions of this period it is 
clear that people got wells and tanks 
constructed for irrigation and the state gave 
financial help to them for such works.?? In the 
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Junagarh inscription of Rudradaman it is 
clearly stated that Pusyagupta, the governor 
of Chadragupta got constructed the Sudarsana 
lake to provide irrigational facility to the people 
of this region and when the dam of this lake 
was damaged Rudradaman got it repaired at 
his own expense.” From the Gathasaptasati it 
appears that the Persian wheel was used for 
the first time during this period.5! 


Forests and Gardens (c. 600 B.C. to C. 300 
A.D.) 


The Buddha® and Mahavira® advised 
people to protect plants. Kautilya®! lays down 
that people should not cause harm to trees 
and severe punishment is prescribed by him 
for those who set fire to forests? Asoka® also 
issued orders that people should not burn 
forests. Manu?” prescribes very severe 
punishment for those who cut green trees. It 
is considered a great sin in the Mahabharata. 
There are many references to protection of 
forests in the Ramayana.®® The Buddha and 
his disciples stayed in forests for attainment 
of spiritual bliss’? while some rulers and 
aristocrats went to forests for enjoyment with 
the members of their families. 

Keeping in view their economic value 
Kautilya mentions three categories of forests 
viz. hunting forests, forests from which people 
got various articles for their use and forests of 
elephants." From the second category of 
forests were collected skins of animals, bones, 
bile, nails, teeth, horns, hoofs and tails and 
timber for making forts, carts, and chariots.72 
According to Kautilya a forest which had a 
river in it was of great strategic importance. 
It could protect a ruler from the attack of an 
enemy.? Kautilya has also described the duties 
of forest officers." But the tribal people 
depended on forest produce for their livelihood 
SO it was not easy for the state to protect all 
the forests.75 
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Animal Husbandry (600 B.C. to 300 A.D.) 


From the Grhyasütras we know that many 
hymns were recited in which people prayed te 
Rudra to make them rich in cows. Kings gave 
a large number of cows in charity. Many rites 
were performed when the cows went for 
grazing to the forest and when they returned 
to the cow-sheds. Cows were considered’ so 
sacred that if they did not get fodder one day 
students did not study on that day. But even in 
this period guests were served beef.”6 

From the Arthasastra’’ of Kautilya, the 
Manusmrti,/? the Mahabharata”? and the 
Ramiayano*® we know that even in this period 
animal husbandry was as important for Indians 
as agriculture.®! 

From the early Buddhist literature we know 
that the villagers paid salary to cow-keepers 
who took them to the pastures for grazing.? 
Sometimes they paid one tenth of milk, curds 
and clarified butter to the cow-keeper in lieu 
of his salary.8? 

Some of the owners of animals had as 
many as 27,000 milch cows. They engaged 
many slaves and servants for looking after 
these cows.?! They had to send their cows to 
the forest so that these cows might not damage 
the crops in the village fields. These servants 
had to protect the cows from thiefs. According 
to Kautilya a person stealing animals should 
be awarded capital punishment.55 

According to Megasthenes keeping horses 
and elephants was the monopoly of rulers. This 
fact is corroborated by the accounts in the 
Mahāvagga,8 the Milindapaüha87 and the 
Mahabharata.®8 The elephants were used for 
hunting, ploughing fields and riding.5? 


Popularity of the principle of non-violence 


On account of the teachings of Mahavira 
and the Buddha the Principle of non-violence 
became very popular. According to Kautilya 
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the king should protect all the animals and 
birds in the forests meant for spiritual 
advancement of the  people.?? The 
Mahabharata’! condemns the slaughter of 
animals and Asoka” also tried to prohibit the 
unnecessary killing of animals and birds. 

Keeping in view the economic importance 
of animals Kautilya has given detailed rules 
for the protection of animals. The milch cows 
were milked twice a day in the rainy season 
and autumn and only once in the summer and 
winter seasons. All the cow-keepers who did 
not observe this rule were severely punished.?? 
If an animal was wounded the government 
punished the person who caused the injury? 
and that person had to pav compensation to 
the master of the animal.” 

Many Indians had full faith in the principle 
of non-voilence and believed that all the 
animals and birds were a part of divine 
creation hence they deserved sympathy by 
them. For these two reasons rituals were 
performed for the protection of cows, 
elephants, bulls, horses and elephants.?^ 


Agriculture (c. 300 A.D. to 600 A.D.) 


Probably in the Gupta period cultivable 
land had become scarce. It is why Narada 
lays down that if the owner of a cultivable land 
had gone out of the village for a long time it 
could be cultivated by some other person but 
the latter should return the field to the owner 
after getting the expenses he had incurred on 
cultivating that field.? In this period some 
persons applied to the government for the 
grant of fallow land for cultivation for it must 
have been cheaper than cultivable land.?? The 
government donated pieces of land in the 
forests to the brahmanas for cultivation 
because it wanted to encourage development 
of agriculture.?? Even the ascetics were 
expected to raise crops in their hermitages.'° 
Severe punishment is prescribed by Brhaspati 
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for those who stole corn.!?! Similarly those 
who stole agricultural implements or damaged 
the crops of others were severely punished. 0? 
If a piece of land was donated the ruler clearly 
declared that no one was permitted to obstruct 
the cultivation of that piece of land given to 
the donec. ^? 

The majority of farmers in this period had 
small holdings which were cultivated by them 
witn the help of members of their families but 
a few of them had large fields which were 
cultivated with the help of labourers or were 
cultivated by landless farmers on the condition 
that they would have a part of the produce 
from the owner of the piece of land. For such 
fields Narada and Brhaspati have laid down 
rules about the payment of wages to the 
labourers who worked on these fields. 1% 

Varahamihira has described the signs by 
which the farmers could know about the 
possibility of rainfall. In some regions of India 
three crops were cultivated in a year. The 
crops which were sown in summer ripened in 
Sravana, those which were sown in autumn 
were reaped in spring and those which were 
sown in spring were reaped in Chaitra or 
Vaisakha.!95 

The author of the Amarakosa has divided 
the soils on the basis of those useful for 
cultivating wheat, rice, barley, sesame and 
rice.!? It makes us conclude that in this 
period these were the major crops in Northern 
India. 

The Astanga Samgraha mentions 44 
varieties of rice.!°’ Kalama sali!® variety was 
mainly grown in Bengal. In the works of this 
period we find mention of two varieties of 
barley namely yava and anuyava!® and two 
varieties of wheat viz. nandimukhi and 
madhülika.!!? Of the pulses grown mention is 
made of Cajamus indicus (adhaki), Cicer 
arietinum | (canaka),  Delichosbiflorus 
(kulattha), Phaseolus radiatus (màsa), Lens 
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esculenta (masüra), Phaseolus 
(mudga) and Vignocatjang (ràjamàsa).!!! 

From Brhaspati we know that in some 
parts of India cooperative farming was 
practised.!!? According to Nārada!! and 
Brhaspati!!* the cultivable land belonging to 
an individual was distributed among his sons 
after his death so no individual was the owner 
of large farms. 


mungo 


Famines (c. 300 A.D. to 600 A.D.) 


Varahmihira has stated that famines were 
caused by excessive rainfall and floods in the 
rivers.!? It was excessive rainfall which 
caused damage to the embankment of 
Sudarsana lake which resulted in creating 
famine conditions in Saurashtra.!!® Another 
cause of famines mentioned by Varahmihira 
was drought.!! Crops were some times 
damaged by wild animals, rats, locusts and 
birds.!!? According to Megasthenes the 
Maurya government gave some corn as wages 
to those hunters and fowlers who protected 
crops from animals and birds.!? Crops were 
also damaged by earthquakes, snowballs, 
animals, and epidemics.!?? Sometimes wars 
also created famine conditions as they caused 
great damage to agriculture.!?! 


Irrigation (c. 300 A.D. to 600 A.D.) 


Canals were built by government and 
private individuals for irrigation. According to 
Narada if a canal was damaged any person 
could get it repaired with the permission of 
the owner of the canal.!22 From the 
AmarakoSa'** we know that canals and tanks 
were constructed during the Gupta period for 
providing irrigational facility to the farmers. 
The government punished severely all those 
persons who caused damage to canals, tanks 
or wells as they were very important means of 
irrigation, 124 
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Forests and Gardens (c. 300 A.D. to 600 
A.D.) 


From the Allahabad Pillar Inscription of 
Samudragupta we know that there were many 
forest kingdoms.!^ From the Khoh Copper 
Plate inscription of Hastin we know that there 
were 18 forest kingdoms.'*° There were some 
forest kingdoms even in north-eastern India 
according to Varàhamihira.!?? 

According to Kalidasa animal products 
were skins of animals,!*° 
hair?! for making whisks. Elephants were 
brought for training from the forests of 
Kalinga.!?? ? and Anga, !34 
Elephants were important for fighting wars!’ 
and for ivory!%® 


9c è : 
musk, !*9 resin, 130 and 


Kaàmarupa!? 


which was used in making 
decorative pieces of furniture. Timber from 
forests was used for making ships!?? and for 
building houses. !?8 

Gardens were maintained near towns and 
cities for amusement of members of royal 
family. These gardens were irrigated with 
water brought through small channels from 
rivers. 

The Brhatsamhita states how transplanting 
was necessary in the case of some fruit trees. 
It also mentions the season which is the best 
for transplantation.? It also describes how 
diseases of plants could be cured!4? and how 


some seeds should be moistened in milk and 
water before sowing.14! 


Animal Husbandry (300 A.D. to 600 A.D.) 


We know from the Mahabharata chat 
Virata, the ruler of Matsya, had a large number 
of animals.!4? The important domestic animals 
were horses, buffaloes, cows, camels, goats, 
sheep, asses, dogs, pigs and cats.!43 Some of 
these animals were reared for ploughing, 


Carrying loads, for food, their skins, ivory. 
horns and bones etc.144 
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Narada has given many rules for safe- 
guarding the interests of cow-keepers and the 
owners of animals.! For having good quality 
cattle bulls were let H46- ^p est WAS 
considered sacred and cow slaughter was 
considered a great crime.!? | 


loose. 


[hose who stole 
cows were severely punished. !*? Even wild 
elephants were not killed because they were 
very important for wars.!!? Horses were 
imported from Iran, Arabia and Kàmboja!?? 
because they were required for cavalry. 
Mules,!?! camels'?* and bulls were used for 
carrying heavy loads. 

For the protection of animals detailed rules 
are given in the Manusmrti.? Varahmihira 
states that the animals were kept with great 
care in India but at the time cf famines and 
epidemics many animals were killed.'?' 


Agriculture (c. 600 A.D. to C. 1200 A.D.) 


Agriculture was an important occupation 
even during this period. According to 
Kamandaka (First half of the eighth century 
A.D.) those who are well-versed in varta i.e. 
professions of cattle—rearing, agriculture and 
trade can never be economically poor. '?? Sukra 
has also included banking under varta. He has 
discussed in detail how fallow land should be 
cultivated and prescribes that the ruler should 
not collect land-revenue from a farmer who 
cultivates virgin soil as long as his profit is 
not double of what he invests in cultivating the 
land.!59 He recommends that the state should 
store in its granaries corn of the best quality 
fully dry, new, of bright colour, and which is 
good in smell and taste so that, if necessary, 
it may be used by people in the next three 
years when there is scar city of corn. 

The Abhidhanaratnamala has classified 
soil under the following categories :- 

fertile (urvara), barren (irina), fallow 
(khila), desert (maru) and the most fertile 
one (mrtsà or mrtsna). He also mentions 
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grassvlands (sadvala), having reeds (nadvala), 
blach soil, yellow soil, that irrigated with 
rainwater, and that irrigated by river water. 158 
Medhatithi (C. 825-900 A.D.) mentions 17 


159 The Manasollasa mentions 
160 


kinds of cereals. ! 
8 kinds of rices and seven kinds of beans. 
The works of this period mention all the 
cereals pulses, sugarcane, fruit and vegetables 
used in the Gupta period.'®’ Medhatithi also 
states that a vai$ya should be well-versed in 
the science of agriculture. He should know 
which kind of soil is TURCO for which crop 
and in which season the seeds of a particular 
cereal should be sown.!9* This shows that the 
science of agriculture was well-developed in 
this period. This is also evident from the fact 
that two works on agriculture namely 
Krsiparüsara!? and Vrksyayurveda™ were 
written in the middle of the eleventh century 
AD: 


Famines (c. 600 A.D. to 1200 A.D.) 


The Daśakumāracarita refers to famines 
during this period. Other works of this 
period such the Brahannaradiya Purana, 166 the 
Trisasti-Salakapurusacarita,!°’ the 
Aparájitapi cchà,!99 the Lekhapaddhati!9? and 
the Prabandhacintamani'’® mention how 
people had to suffer very much during famines. 
They had to leave their places of residence 
and go to places where wheat and barley, the 
two stable food grains of northern India, were 
available. In Kashmir there were famines when 
the Vitastà river and the Mahapadma lake were 
flooded and the rice crops were completely 
destroyed. !/! 

There were many factors which caused 
famines in this period. These were excessive 
rainfall? no rainfall (drought),!" floods in 
the river,!74 greedy traders!” and cruel 
rulers.! All these factors created scarcity of 
food grains. Another important factor was the 
growth of feudalism. This led to oppressive 
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taxation!”’ by the feudal lords. The farmers 
could hardly their both ends meet even in 
ordinary conditions. They had no money to buy 
food grains when there was a famine and many 
of them died of starvation. 


Irrigation (c. 600 A.D. to 1200 A.D.) 


According to Kamandaka people remain 
happy and prosperous in a country which does 
not depend only on rainwater for irrigation, 
has good crops and sufficient mines.!?? This 
shows that people attached great importance 
to irrigation for agriculture. When there was 
great damage to crops in Kashmir in the eighth 
century A.D. on account of floods in the Vitastà 
and the Mahapadma lake Lalitaditya (740-776 
A.D.) used river water for irrigation with the 
help of wheels which lifted river water and 
poured it into the fields.!79 When there were 
again floods in the ninth century A.D. Suyya, 
the minister of Avantivarman (C. 855-883 A.D.) 
got constructed many dams and canals for 
irrigation.!9? This resulted in removing the ever 
present threat of famines in Kashmir and it 
became a prosperous region of the country. 
From an inscription!®! dated 946 A.D. we know 
that leather buckets and Persian wheels were 
used for irrigation in this period. 

In south India the Cola rulers got 
constructed many dams along the banks of 
the river Kaveri for providing water for 
irrigation to the farmers. Of these dams the 
most fomous is the one below the island of 
Sriranga which is 1080 feet long and 40 to 60 
feet wide. 


Forests and Gardens (c. 600 A.D. to 1200 
A.D.) 


From the Manasollasa we know that the 
Later Calukya rulers had many gardens in 
which there were artificial hills.!92 These 
gardens also had many shady bowers, artificia] 
tanks, lakes and rivers.!9* In these gardens 
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one could find flower plants and fruit trees 
which blossomed and bore fruit in all the 
seasons of the year.!9? 

These rulers, with members of their 
families, went to forests for enjoyment. These 
forests had many trees which were laden with 
flowers and fruit in the spring season. !86 These 
forests did not have fierce animals’. They had 
all kinds of deer, peacocks, pigeons, small 
animals and birds which could cause no harm 
to the members of the royal family.!97 


Animal Husbandry (c. 600 to C. 1200 A.D.) 


Even in this period elephants were 
considered very important for war. According 
to Kamandaka the success of a ruler in war 
greatly depended on his elephants.!59 Sukra 
was of opinion that they were useful for carrying 
heavy loads from one place to another.!9? 
According to Kamandaka a ruler should 
sanctify his horses and elephants by 
performing the nirajana'® ritual (kindling and 
waving lamps in front as a sign of worship). 
This shows the importance of horses and 
elephants in royal armies of the period. 

From the description of Mahabairava 
temple in the YaSastilaka!9! and many 
references in the Samaraicca kahá!9? it is 
clear that the ksatriyas relished meat 
preparations but the majority of Indians in this 
period were supporters of non-violence. They, 
therefore, did not like slaughter of animals. 
Somadeva!®3 and Amitagati,?* both Jaina 
writers, were of opinion that slaughter of 
animals should not be undertaken even for the 
worship of gods, sraddhas, feeding guests and 
for charms necessary for curing diseases. 
Some of the Puranas of this period lay down 
that even for sacrifices Slaughter of animals 
is not necessary in the Kali age.!% The authors 
of some of the 5mrtis!?5 prescribe 
preparations of masa pulse in place of meat 
preparations, According to the Arab writers!’ 
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most of the brahmanas eschewed meat diet 
in this period. Kumarapàla,!?? the ruler of 
Gujarat, punished severely all those who ate 
meat preparations. Thus the principle of non- 
violence considerably helped the process of 
animal husbandry in this period. 
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QUESTIONS 


Discuss the evidence the development of 
agriculture in India from about 7000 B.C, to about 
3000 B.C. 

Describe the cultivation of barley, wheat and rice 
in the Vedic period. 

Discuss the evidence of famines in the later Vedic 
Period. 

Mention how the vedic Aryans domesticated 
animals for cultivation and transport. 

Discuss the evidence for the development of 
agriculture during the period 600 B.C to 300 A.D. 
Describe the evidences for cattle rearing from the 
early Buddhist literature and Kautilya. 


~J 


8. 


10. 


LY. 


On what basis can we say that agricultural land 
had become scarce in the Gupta period? 

Mention the good quality varieties of rice grown in 
the Gupta period and the regions where these were 
cultivated, 

Discuss the main causes of famines in the Gupta 
period and the Early Medieval Period. 

What were the measures taken by the government 
for providing irrigational facilities to the farmers 
in the Gupta and Early Medieval Periods? 

In how many categories has soil been classified in 
the Early Medieval Period? 

How did the teachings of the Buddha and Mahavir 
help in restricting the slaughter of animals for food? 


Chapter 18 
The Land System 


Ownership of Land 


Scholars were not uaanimous about the 
ownership of cultivable land in ancient India. 
Some were of opinion that the farmer, who 
cultivated a piece of land, was its owner. 
Others were of opinion that the cultivable land 
in a village belonged to the village as a wohle. 
Some others thought that in India the ruler of 
the region over which he ruled was always 
considered the owner of all the cultivable land 
in his dominions. We shall examine all these 
views to form a correct idea about the 
ownership of land in India. 

Schrader!, Macdonell and Keilh?, 
bandyopadhyaya? and U. N. Ghoshal? thought 
that even as early as in the Vedic period the 
owner of a piece of land was the individual 
who cultivated it. We have enough evidence in 
support of this view. In the Rgveda it is stated 
that fields were separated by strips? and were 
measured.? The same work refers to an owner 
of a piece of land and winning of a piece of 
land.’ Apala refers to her father's field.? From 
all these references it is clear that even in the 
early Vedic age the individual was considered 
the owner of a cultivable piece of land. 

From the references to fields of land in 
the Atharvaveda?, the Taittiriyasamhira!o and 
the Chandogyopanisad!! it is clear that even 
in the later Vedic age the individual was 
considered the owner of a cultivable piece of 
land. For example it is stated in the Taittiriya 
samhita that if an individual has a dispute 
about a field with his neighbour he should offer 


oblations to Indra and Agni on eleven sherds, 
The Satapatha Brahmana!* does not permit 
an individual to sell his field. This also 
supports the view that the individual Was 
considered the owner of a piece of land. The 
same work states that the ruler could give à 
piece of land to a priest as a gift with the 
consent of the people.!? This shows that every 
piece of land was considered the property of 
an individual. 

In the early Buddhist literature we come 
across words like Khettapati, Khettosamika 
and Vatthupati which clearly show that every 
piece of land had an individual as its owner." 
There were boundaries to Separate different 
fields.’ Even if an individual made some 
improvements in a field he was not considered 
the owner of that field.! From the Vinaya 
Pitaka'" it is clear that fields were sold and 
mortgaged in this period. From the early 
Buddhist literature!8 we know that as an 
individual was considered the owner of 
movable property like a cow and an immavable 
Property like a house so was he considered 
the owner of a cultivable piece of land. We 
know that Anathapindake,!9 Amrapali and 
Jivaka donated pieces of land to the Buddhist 
Samgha. The Jatakas have many references 
which Clearly show that individuals were 
considered owners of pieces of land.*? From 
the Milindapafha it appears that one who 
orginally cleared a forest and cultivated the 
land was considered the owner of that piece 
ot land." The Jatakas?? and the Ramayana™> 
also support this view. 
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The early Jain literature was not written 
till the fifth century A.D. but it has many 
references which Clearly show that the 
individual who cultivated a piece of land was 
considered its owner. In the Uttaradhyaya- 
' fields are mentioned along with 
animals, gold, and houses etc. as the property 
of an individual. In the same way in the 
Brhatkalpabhasya* fields are enumerated as 
part of one's property along with gold, carts, 
and furniture etc. 

The Apastamba Dharmasiitra?® lays down 


pe 9. 
nasutra” 


that the owner of a cultivable piece of land 
could get it cultivated by a cultivator after 
promising to give him a part of the produce 
from that piece of land. 

Kautilya refers to law suits about the sale 
and mortgage of cultivable pieces of land.” 
He also refers to an individual trespassing 
with his animals a field which belonged to 
some other persons.?? He refers to lawsuits 
about the boundaries of fields.™ He also gives 
rules about the construction of a well or 
channel for irrigation in the field of some other 
person by some other individual?" and 
prescribes punishment for an individual who 
forcibly occupies the field of some other 
individual. He says that if an individual 
cultivates a field of which he is not the owner 
the ruler should make the cultivator pay some 
money as rent to the owner of the plot when he 
comes back." All these references clearly 
Show that in the Maurya period an individual 
was considered the owner of the piece of land 
which he cultivated. 

Manu also lays down that one who cleared 
the forest and cultivated a piece of land 
becomes the owner of that piece of land.? 
According to Manu if a bráhamana accepted 
à piece of land in a forest for cultivation he 
did not commit that much sin as one who 
accepted a cultivable piece of land.** This rule 
seems to have been formed by the law-givers 
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with a view to encouraging the development of 
agriculture in uncultivated areas. 

There is also a reference to the gift of a 
field to some monks in a Nasik cave 
inscription. This also shows individual 
ownership of land. 

The lawgravers?? clearly lay down that the 
government should make that person pay some 
compensation to the owner of a field on 
account of whose negligence the latter suffered 
the loss. This law also points to the individual 
ownership of cultivable fields. 

Some scholars were of opinion that the 
ancient. Indian law-givers did not distinguish 
between the individual who cultivated a piece 
of land and its owner if the two persons were 
different. This view seems to be erroneous as 
Yajnavalkya (100 to 300 A.D.) clearly 
distinguishes between possession (bhoga) and 
legal document conferring ownership rights 
(agama). According to him both possession 
and legal documents of ownership are 
necessary for ownership of any property.?' 

According to Narada (100 A.D. to 400 
A.D.) even if a property has been in the 
possession of an individual for one hundred 
years he cannot be regarded its owner without 
a legal document. He should be considered a 
thief.” From an example in the Naradasmrti 
it is clear that the concept of ownership was 
well-developed in the Gupta period. He says 
that if a person cultivates a field when its owner 
is not in the village if the owner of the field 
comes back when the crop has ripened the 
owner can have the crop and the field after 
paying to the person who cultivated his field 
in his absence, the amount of expenditure 
incurred by the latter in cultivating the field.*9 

The lawgivers of this period also discuss 
the right of adverse possession. According to 
Brhaspati (300 A.D. to 500 A.D.) if a piece of 
land has been in possession of an individual 
for thirty years or more he becomes its 
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owner. According to Narada and Brhaspati 
the minimum period necessary for adverse 
possession is three generations." 

According to Gautama and Manu, the 
owner of a cultivable piece of land could use 
it as he liked. He could sell it, mortgage it 
and make a gift of it. 

According to Sabarasvamin, the 
commentator of the Mimamsdasutra, the ruler 
is entitled to have a part of the produce 
because he protects the crop. Each individual 
can have equal ownership rights on his piece 
of land just as a king.?? But this statement of 
Sabara does not seem to be valid for the Gupta 
period. Many rulers in this period made gifts 
of pieces of land and villages and no body 
questioned their right to make gifts of pieces 
of land and villages. In the Vedic period 
making gifts of pieces of land was prohibited. 
Sabara seems to have supported that Vedic 
tradition. But in the Gupta period with the 
individual ownership of cultivable land the ruler 
was also considered the overlord of the land 
because he protected the earth.44 He could 
make gifts of a piece of land or the whole 
cultivable land in a village with the consent of 
the village assembly. 

According to the commentators of the 
Smrtis of the early medieval period the owner 
of a property was the individual who could use 
it as he liked.* On this criterion there is no 
difficulty in considering the individual the 
owner of the land. But lawgivers of ancient 
India were not unanimous about the ownership 
of cultivable land. Some considered the 
individual the owner of land while others 
considered the ruler the owner of all the 
cultivable land within his dominion. The actual 
position seems to have been that the individual 
was the owner of the land but when the 
individual wished to sell or make a gift of a 
piece of land he had to take the permission of 
the ruler and the village elders because the 
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ruler was cansidered the overlord of al 
cultivable land within his dominions. 

According to Gautama! an individua] 
could be owner of land in many Ways — y, 
succession, by division of ancestral property. 
by gift of another person and by the discovery 
of an unknown land. For ownership Manu‘ 
adds three other circumstances namely p, 
conqest, by acquiring as interest on money 
lent from the borrower, and as remuneration 
for work done. Brhaspati! mentions two other 
circumstances how an individual could become 
the owner of a property namely acquired as 4 
result of mortgage and received as dowry. 

From the above it is clear that in the 
beginning the individual who cleared the forest 
and cultivated the field was considered its 
owner. Later legal document in support of 
ownership was considered necessary. The law- 
givers have discussed in detail how an 
individual could become the owner of a piece 
of land. If there was a difference of opinion 
about the interpretation of these rules about 
the ownership of a property the decision of 
the ruler was considered final. In the Maurya 
period the ruler had full control over cultivable 
land. Law-givers in the Gupta period, therefore, 
came to regard the ruler as the owner of all 
the cultivable land. 


l the 


Royal Ownership of cultivable land 


In the tribal Stage the whole tribe was 
regarded as the owner of all the cultivable 
land. But in the Rgveda, as we have seen above 
individual ownership of fields is referred t9. 
When there was a division of the rights of the 
community and the ruler some special 
privileges of the ruler were recognised so fat 
as the ownership of cultivable land was 
concerned. He could make a gift of a piece of 
cultivable land to any one with the consent 0 
the people.*® This piece of land must have 
been the property of the community as a whole: 
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It could not have been the property of a single 
individual. The ruler was called the lord of 
earth. (bhümipati) or (prthvipati) as he 
protected the land. In this way he was 
considered a partial owner of the land. 
According to Manu, the ruler is the overlord 
of the land so he is called the owner of the 
land.” According to Gautama the ruler is the 
owner of everything in his realm except the 
brahmanas.?? This means that he regarded 
the king the owner of all the land within his 
dominions. But it does not completely rule out 
the theory of individual ownership of the 
cultivable pieces of land. Just as an emperor 
rules over many rulers so the king is the 
overlord of all the individual owners of the 
cultivable pieces of land. Similar views have 
been expressed in the Milindapaiha. 
According to this work the ruler is the owner 
of all the towns, ports and mines within his 
dominions.?! 

The scholars who consider the ruler the 
owner of the land quote one passage each of 
Kautilya and Brhaspati in support of their 
views. According to Kautilya's quotation the 
king had a right to take back the cultivable 
pieces of land of those persons who did not 
cultivate those pieces of land.?? This does not 
mean that Kautilya regarded the ruler the 
owner of all the cultivable pieces of land in 
his dominion. The above quotation refers to 
those royal pieces of land which were assigned 
to cultivators for cultivation. As such the ruler 
had full right to take back fields of those 
persons who did not fulfil the conditions of the 
assignment. The Arthsastra mentions two 
kinds of cultivable lands. One category 
consisted of those which belonged to the king 
and the income from which is called Sità?? by 
Kautilya. The second category of land 
consisted of fields of which the individuals 
were the owners and they paid land revenue to 
the king. Land revenue collected from these 
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owners is called bhāga,ř* by Kautilya. The 
pieces of cultivable land which were to be 
forfeited by the government were those of 
which the state was the owner. They were parts 
of new colonies established by the government 
and not, those fields of which the individuals 
were the owners.» 

According to Brhaspati, in special 
circumstances, the ruler could transfer the 
piece of land belonging to an individual to 
another person. But he was of opinion that the 
ruler should not do it without there being some 
special circumstances for doing it.°° A verse 
of Narada makes the position quite clear. 
According to it the house and field of a 
householder are his means of livelihood. A 
ruler should not, therefore, deprive him of 
these two things.?? 

Most of the authors of the Smrtis have 
supported the theory of ownership of a ruler 
on land. According to Manu no individual can 
deprive a person of the piece of land given to 
him by the ruler. According to Kautilya if there 
is a dispute about a piece of land and the two 
parties or the village elders are unable to come 
to a settlement then the ruler should keep that 
piece of land with himself. If a person dies 
and has no rightful heir to the deceased 
person's property it belongs to the ruler? If a 
piece of land is auctioned, according to 
Kautilya, the state should have a cess on the 
sale price of the piece of land. This rule also 
supports the theory of partial ownership of land 
by the kings. The revenue which the king 
collected from the owner of the piece of land 
was called bhaga. This also shows that the 
king was considered partly an owner of the 
land. When the king made a gift of a village 
the donee had the right to collect the land 
revenue from that village but if the donee failed 
to fulfil the terms of the gift-deed the king had 
the right to take back that village. This also 
supports the theory of partial ownership of land 


by the king. 
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We agree with the views of M.H. Gopal 
and A.N. Bose that the owner was the farmer 
who cultivated the field but if a particular piece 
of land belonged to the king he could transfer 
it to another cultivator if the farmer allottee 
failed to cultivate it.» In both the cases, cited 
above the ruler had the right to collect land 
revenue. It was called bhaga if the piece of 
land belonged to the king himself. Even in the 
case of individual ownership of the land the 
king was the partial owner of the land because 
he had the right to collect bhaga. 

Scholars who hold the view that the king 
was the owner of the land give some other 
evidence in support of their theory. According 
to Manu the ruler gets a part of the deposits 
found under ground. Katyayana says that the 
king was the owner of the land otherwise how 
he could collect from the farmers one sixth of 
the produce. The above statements only 
support the theory of partial ownership of the 
king and not his full owner-ship of the piece of 
land which really belonged to the individual 
who could sell it, or make a gift of it and as 
such was its real owner. 

The theory of the king being the full owner 
of the land was first propounded in the 
Mahābhārata. Most of the authors of the 
Smrtis?! supported this theory and from a 
verse quoted by Bhattasvamin®2 in his 
commentary of the Arthasastra it appears that 
in the time of Bhattasvàmin the majority of 
lawgivers believed that the king was the full 
owner of all the land within his dominions. 

Diodorus and Strabo on the authority of 
Megasthenes have stated that in India all the 
land belonged to the king and no other person 
could be the owner of land. According to 
K.A.N. Sastri. Megasthenes made the above 
statement because in the Maurya period the 
state had full control over land. Fahien® and 
Yuan Chwang® also state that all the land 
within a ruler's dominions belonged to him. 
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These Chinese travellers held this y 
because in China, in their times al] lang 
belonged to the king. They, by mistake 
presumed that same was the position in India. 

The ruler could, no doubt, take the piece 
of land which was under dispute or of Which 
there was no rightful heir. He was the Owner 
of all the deposits underground. But that does 
not mean that he was the full owner of lang 
That simply proves that he was the overlord 
and for that reason he was the partial owner 
of the land. In conclusion we agree with the 
views of P.V. Kane that the farmer was the 
owner of cultivable land but the king had the 
right to collect a part of the produce. But the 
king was regarded as the owner of all the 
barren or uncultivated land in a village.®7 

The authors of the Manasollasa® and the 
Krtyakalpataruf? concur with the views of 
Bhattasvamin Kalhana”? makes the position 
clear by giving an example. The ruler of 
Kashmir is the overlord of other rulers in India 
similarly the ruler is the overlord of all the 
farmers in his dominions. 

The land-grants of the early medieval 
period make it clear that the king had many 
privileges in a village. The rulers transferred 
these privileges to the donee when they made 
a gift of any village. The land-grants of the 
Pala" and the Sena rulers? make specific 
mention of these privileges namely the ruler's 
ownership rights over grass, pastures, trees of 
the village, tanks, salt etc. The king transferred 
his right of ownership over all these things to 
the donee when he donated that village. Similar 
mention of the transfer of the privileges of the 
rulers to the donees is made in the landgrants 
of Kalachuri,?? Candella,74 Pratihara,” 
Gahadavala,”© and Paramara/? rulers. From 
their landgrants it is clear that the rulers, at 
that time, were trying to increase their 
privileges. 

In spite of this tendency on the part of the 
lawgivers to recognize the ruler as the full 
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owner of all the cultivable land in a village 
from the discussion of boundary disputes and 
sale, mortgage and gift of land in the Smrtis 
of this period it is evident that the individual 
continued to be the owner of the piece of land. 
The Agni Purána?? and the Krtyakalpataru'? 

also support the above view. Medhitithi also 
considers the individual the owner of the piece 
of land. A study of the contemporary 
literature?? also supports the above view. 


Communal ownership of cultivable land 


In the region where Buddhism had its birth 
the village communities were considered the 
owners of all the cultivable land in the village.?! 
According to Strabo the families of a tribe in 
Panjab cultivated the land on a cooperative 
basis. When the crop was reaped the heads of 
all the families took a part of the produce 
necessary for the annual consumption of the 
members of their families. But the Arthasastra 
does not refer to communal ownership of 
cultivable land. 

In the Mahàbhárata?? it is stated that no 
individual was the owner of cultivable land in 
very ancient times in the Uttara Kuru country. 
The village community was the owner of all 
the cultivable land in the village. The 
Dighanikaya?? also gives a similar description 
of an imaginary society. From the Kunàla 
Jàtaka8'! we know that the Sàkyas and the 
Koliyas had communal fields. The owners of 
these communal fields were some royal 
families. They appointed some officers to 
Supervise the work of those male and female 
slaves who worked on these communal fields. 

According to R. G. Basak the village 
community was the owner of all the cultivable 
land in a village otherwise there was no need 
to take the permission of the representatives 
of the village community when a piece of land 
Was to be given as a gift. But prior permission 
of the village elders and the ruler was 
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necessary even when a piece of land was to be 
sold or given as a gift in charity. In support of 
Basak also states that one sixth of 
the price of a piece of land was given to the 
village assembly when it was sold.*? In case a 
piece of land was given as a gift one sixth of 
the price of the land was given to the king as 
his share, So Basak thought that the owner of 
the cultivable land was the village assembly.*® 

R.C. Majumdar? and A.S, Altekar®® support 

the theory of Basak. But as we have stated 

above all these rights of the ruler or the village 

assembly were there because they protected 

the land. They, in no way, prove that the 

individual was not the owner of the land which 

he cultivated. 

The copper plate inscriptions of Bengal of 
the Sth and 6th centuries A.D. show that if a 
person wished to make a gift of land in charity 
after purchasing it he had to seek permission 
of the administrative officer of the district 
(visaya) as well as that of the province. In 
addition, he had to obtain permission of the 
village elders. These inscriptions mention 
three kinds of land. viz., cultivable land 
(Ksetra), that set apart for constructing houses 
(vastu) and fallow land (khila). From an 
inscription we know that one sixth of the sale 
price was charged by the government to ratify 
the sale deed and 5/6 of the price was given 
to the village assembly as it was the owner of 
that cultivable land. This clearly shows that 
the ruler was not the owner of all the cultivable 
land in a village. 

Some scholars thought that in ancient 
Indian law-givers did not distinguish between 
ownership and the right of enjoyment. This 
view does not seem to be correct. The authors 
of the Smrtis have used the word svatva for 
ownership and bhoga for enjoyment. The 
lawgivers were not unanimous about the period 
after which a person who was using a property 
could become the owner of that property. 


his view 
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. ` ; nU. | M: 90 the 
According to Gautama™ and Manu 
period required for adverse possession should 
be ten years since when a person had been 
using it. Yajiiavalkya? prescribes 20 years as 
the minimum period and Narada’, Brhaspati?? 
(300 A.D. to 500 A.D.), Visnu?! and 
Katyayana?? 60 years for adverse possession. 
This means that as land became scarce the 
lawgivers increased the period of adverse 
possession. 


The ownership rights of the feudal lords 
and villages (c. 500 A.D. to c. 1200 A.D.) 


There are two chief characteristics of the 
landgrant charters of the fifth and sixth 
centuries. These charters conferred on the 
donees the privilege of collecting land revenue 
from the farmers. They also transferred some 
administrative rights to the donees. In Central 
and Western India the donees were also given 
the right to settle village disputes. The donees 
also became owners of village pastures, wells, 
tanks, trees and uncultivated land in the 
village. 

These land-grants were made not only in 
favour of brahmanas and charitable institutions 
but, according to Brhaspati, also to individuals 
to whom the ruler wished to reward for their 
services to the state. From the account of Yuan 
Chwang we know that the high officials of the 
state, ministers and magistrates were given 
pieces of land to meet their personal expenses. 
These donees are called bhogika or 
bhogapatika in the land-grants of the sixth, 
seventh and eighth centuries A.D. 

The donees in Gujarat and Maharashtra 
could also force the farmers to work for them 
without making any payment for the work done. 
They could punish the culprits residing in the 
area donated to them. They also Supplied 
soldiers to the ruler. They could give their 
fields on lease to other individuals. They 
imposed many new Oppressive texes on the 
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farmers. Thus these feudal lords also became 
partial owners of cultivable land besides ii 
farmers and the rulers. 

These feudal lords had limited rights jp 
the beginning. They could not donate land 
without the permission of the king.” But if the 
feudal lord was very powerful he could do so 
without obtaining the king's permission 97 Bur 
after sometime they began to conside; 
themselves as owners of all cultivable land in 
the village. If the feudal lord oppressed the 
farmers they could sell their pieces of land 
and go to other regions of the country.9? By 
from some inscriptions of the period seventh 
to twelfth centuries A.D. it appears that some 
feudal lords also sold the villagers residing in 
those villages.” The practice was in vogue in 
Rajasthan, Orissa, and Assam but in other 
parts of country the farmers were free to go to 
any part of the country after selling their pieces 
of land. 


Kinds of lands 


Vedic literature mentions three kinds of 
lands viz. land for constructing house (Vastu) 
agricultural land (ksetra) and pastures. From 
two hymns of the Rgveda it is clear that the 
land on which houses were constructed was 
considered individual property. In both these 
hymns the owners of the houses pray for their 
protection and property.!® In another hymn 4 
gambler after losing everything takes refuge 
in the house of some other person.!9! Even 1 
the Chandogyaapanisad the houses are 
described as private property. ! 

It is stated in one of the hymns of the 
Rgveda that all the animals of the village were 
given to a cow-keeper for grazing.!?? This 
makes us conclude that all the villagers had 
the right of getting their cattle grazed in 2 
common pasture and it was considered the 
property of the whole village. 104 
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The Amarakosa makes mention of 19 
kinds of lands! namely : 
|. fertile (urvara). 
2. barren (üsara). 
3. desert (maru). 
4. fallow (aprahata). 
5. grassyland (saádvala). 
6. clime (pankila). 
7. moist lowlying land near a river 
(kaccha). 
8. strewn with gravels (Sarkara). 
9. sandy (Sarkaravati). 

10. irrigated by river water (nadi-matrka) 

and 

11. irrigated by rainwater (devamatrka). 

This lexicon uses the word Ksetra!® for 
cultivable land. 

According to Narada (100 A. D. to 400 
A.D.) land which has remained uncultivated 
for one year is called ardhakhila, while that 
which has remained uncultivated for three 
years is called khila and the land which has 
remained uncultivated for five years may be 
called aranya.!°’ Sometimes the term aprahata 
is used with khila. Probably khila means land 
which was previously cultivated and aprahata 
means land which has never been cultivated. t09 

Keeping in view all the categories 
mentioned above Maity has, on the basis of 
economic considerations, classified lands into 
the following five categories : 

1. Agricultural land. 

2. Fallow land. 

3. Land for construction of houses. 
4. Pasture land and 

5. Gardens and Forests. 


Land Tenure 


According to Apastamba the owner of any 
cultivable piece of land can give it to some 
other person for cultivation on the condition 
that the latter will get a part of the produce as 
his wages, !09 
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According to Kautilya if a person cultivates 
a piece of land which belongs to some other 
persons the farmer should give proper rent to 
the owner of the piece of land.!!? 

From an inscription. we know that if an 
individual made some improvements in a field 
which belonged to some other person the 
owner could get his field back after five years 
after giving some compensation to the person 
who carried out the improvements in his 
field.!!! 

From the above references it is clear that 
during this period there was no middleman 
between the owner of the land and the 
government. 

In the inscriptions of the Gupta period the 
following six terms have been used which throw 
light on the land tenure system : 

1. Nividharma.!'? 

2. Aksayanividharma! ^, Aksaynivi.! 

3. Nividharmaaksaya.!'? 

4. Apradadharma.'!® 

5. Apradaksayanivi!'’ dharma and 

6. Bhümichidranyàya.!!* 

Nividharma means that the land will 
remain without any change of hands but the 
person to whom it is given will have the right 
to use it. This meaning suits Damodarpur 
Copper Plate inscription dated 443-444 A.D. 
Aksayanividharma implies the same meaning 
as nividharma but there is greater emphasis 
on its remaining in tact, Nividharma-ksaya 
means that the previous assignment is 
cancelled and the piece of land is given to 
some other person. This meaning fits in with 
that sense implied in the Dhandaih inscription 
of Kumaragupta I.? Apradadharma implies 
that the donee could use the piece of land 
himself but could not give it to any other 
person. Apradaksayanivi also means that the 
person could use it but could not give it to any 
other person. Chidrabhümi means land which 
cannot be cultivated. This is clear from a 
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chapter in the Arthasastra with the title 
Bhimichidravidhanam."*! 

From the use of aforesaid terms in the 
inscriptions of the Gupta period it is evident 
that the practice of giving pieces of cultivable 
land or villages was in vogue in that period in 
northern India especially in the north-eastern 
India. 


Land Survey 


Proper records of the boundaries of fields 
and villages were maintained in the Gupta 
period. The boundaries were indicated by the 
river'** which flowed near a particular 
village!?? or naming the villages!?! which were 
located on the four sides of the village. 
Ditches’*® were dug to mark the boundary of 
two villages or pillars? were set-up. Some 
times chaff and charcoal!*’ were deposited in 
pits dug to mark the boundary of a village. 

A piece of land was indicated by 
mentioning the sizes of fields situated on the 
four sides of the field in question. !?3 According 
to Brhaspati (300 A.D. to 500 A.D.) the 
boundary of a field should be demarcated with 
the help of location of wells, tanks, big trees, 
gardens, temples, current of a river, bushes, 
or heaps of pieces of stones. 


Measurement of Land 


From the Arthasastra we know that the 
length of a hasta (fore-arm) was equal to 24 
angulas or 18 inches and from the Gu 
inscriptions we know that land was measured 
in hastas. The measure bigger than hasta was 
dhanu or danda of which the length varied 
from 100 angulas to 107 arigulas,!29 
6.5 feet. A measure bigger than dhanu was 
nada. According to D. C. Sircar a nada was 
equal to 6 hostas,!90 y; tallies with the length 
of nada given by Kautilya and Narada but it is 
possible that the length of nada might have 


pta 


i.e. about 
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varied in different regions of the Country. 

In eastern India in the time of the Imperi 
Guptas some other measures Such s 
adhavapa, dronavapa and kulya-vapa Were : 
vogue.!?! In Bengal another measure used id 
pataka.'*? One pataka was equal to i 
droņavāpas. We agree with the conclusion of 
S.K. Maity that the Imperial Guptas probably 
failed to enforce one standard measure in all 
parts of the empire, P? 


Land-grants 


In the Rgveda we have no mention of grants 
of land because people did not wish that there 
should be division of land. In the Saiapatha 
Brahmana it is clearly stated that land should 
not be given to any person as a gift. But 
Kautilya suggests that the ruler can give a 
piece of land to a brahmana, officers of the 
state, queens, princes and persons who supply 
contingents of army to the ruler.!?4 

From an inscription in a Nasik cave and 
some other inscriptions at Karle we know that 
a field of land!’ and a village!39 were given in 
charity to gods and brahmanas by Usavadata. 
This means that the land revenue collected 
from the villages was spent on brahmanas and 
asceties. From Nasik inscription number By 
we know that when a ruler donated a village 
he along with its land-revenue transferred some 
other rights of his to the donee such as m 
royal officer would enter the village, no on 
would disturb the monks, would not dig sal 
from the village. The donee could use the land 
revenue from the village but could not sell I 
or transfer it to any other individual. From the 
land grants of the Gupta period we know thal 
the ruler could punish the thiefs etc. of a villag® 
given in charity,138 

From a large number of inscriptions of 
this period it is clear that a considerable pa" 
of the cultivable land in the empire Wee 
transferred to brahmanas and charitable 
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institutions which resulted in reducing the 
l m 
income from land revenue to the rulers. 


Sale of land 


According to Kautilya a person should sell 
the land meant for construction of houses onlv 
to his relatives. If no relative be interested in 
purchasing it then he should sell it to a 
neighbour. If no neighbour be interested in it 
he should sell it to a rich person? 

The cultivable land was to be sold or 
mortgaged only to a person of the same 


category to which the owner of the piece of 


land belonged such as a land revenue payer 
or a brahmana who was its owner as a result 
of some donation.!? The aim of this restriction 
seems to have been not to reduce the income 
of the state from this source. 

In the Gupta period if a person wished to 
donate a piece of land he had to seek the 
permission of the local officer who permitted 
the applicant to do so after consulting the 
district record officer. The individual who 
wished to donate a piece of land after obtaining 
the permission had to pay the cost of the piece 
of land to the district officer. Then the sale 
was registered in the district office.!! Most 
of the pieces of land of which the sale was 
registered were for charitable purposes. We 
have no record mentioning the sale of a piece 
of land for secular purposes. In the early 
medieval period we have some cases where à 
piece of land was donated after purchasing it 
from its owner.''? This means permission for 
sale of land was ordinarily granted where it 
was for donating it for some charitable 
purpose. 
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QUESTIONS 

Discuss the view that even in the early vedic period, 4. ^In some regions of India there is evidence of 
the owner of a piece of land was the individual who communal ownership of land." Elaborate. 
cultivated it. 5. Discuss critically the effect of feudal ownership of 
Bring out the evidence which shows that in the 6" .. land on the farmers from 500 A.D. to 1200 A.D. 
century B.C., the individual was the owner of the 6. Discuss the evidence that land-surveys were made 
lana? i 1 in India during the Gupta period. 

Discuss the evidence from the Dharmasastras that ^. Qudeally discuss iacula that igre babes i RE E 
cases of land-grants even before 500 A.D. 

in the Gupta period, the ruler was also considered 8. Discuss the rules for sale of land in the Maurya 


partial owner of the land. 


and Gupta periods. 


Chapter 19 


Revenue System 


I the beginning of creation there was anarchy. 
To establish peace and order the people chose 
a brave man. He promised to protect them 
and they promised to pay him tribute and to 
remain loyal to him. Thus the king's right to 
collect taxes had its origin in the contract 
which the people had with the first king. The 
tax which the ruler collected from the people 
was his remuneration for protecting them. Both 
Gautama! and Nàrada? have expressed this 
view about the king's right to collect taxes 
from the people. 

In the Rgvedic period the leader of the 
tribe protected the people and defeated 
enemies of the tribe so the people paid him, 
of their own accord, offerings (bali). The 
leader was, therefore, called balihrt.? Probably 
these offerings consisted of corn animals, etc. 
Later the people were compelled to pay 
tribute.’ From the Atharvaveda we know that 
bali also consisted of villages, parts of villages 
and horses.” Probably in this period besides 
Ksatrivas, brahmanas also depended for their 
livelihood on bali as no taxes were collected 
from them.? In addition to bali the Atharvaveda 
also refers to sulka” but there it is used in the 
sense of a general tax. In the restricted sense 
of octroi-duty it is used for the first time in the 
Amarakosa.? 

From the Dharmasütras? we know that the 
miler could collect only legal taxes from his 
people, He could receive 1/6 of the income of 
the people as his remuneration for protecting 
them." Gautama prescribes three rates of 
land revenue 1/6, 1/8 or 1/10 of the produce. 


According to Haradatta, the commentator of 
Gautama Dharma-sütra,!! the Proportion 
varied on the productivity of the soil.!2 From 
more fertile soil a higher proportion and from 
less fertile soil a less proportion of the produce 
was collected by the ruler. 


Fron c. 300 B.C. to 300 A.D. 


From the Arthasastra we know that an 
officer called gopa was in charge of 5 or 10 
villages. He kept a detailed record of the 
cultivable land. Samaharta, the Collector 
General sent some inspectors to assess how 
much tax should be collected from a farmer 
and what relief should be given to an individual 
farmer.? This shows that land revenue was 
collected from individual farmers but there 
were some villages from which it was collected 
as a levy on the whole village. Kautilya calls 
such a levy pindakara.!! According to Kautilya 
the ruler should collect as much revenue as 
the people can pay without any hardship. State 
should not impose a very high rate of tax which 
would not permit the people to save necessary 
funds for investing them in the production of 
the next crop.? According to him the king 
should collect 1/6 of the produce.!? But he 
himself states that gopa should divide the 
cultivable land into three categories viz. upland 
(sthala), low land (kedara), and other land." 
This makes us conclude that land revenue 
must have depended on the soil and crop 
grown. It could not have been a uniform rate 
of 1/6 of the produce in all cases. According 
to him the ruler should not collect any sum as 
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land revenue from a farmer who cultivates a 
virgin piece of land until the farmer's income 
is double of what he had invested in cultivating 
it.'^ He lays down that when there is famine 
no land-revenue should be collected.!? 
According to him if a farmer did not depend 
on rain water for irrigation the ruler could 
collect upto 1/5 or 1/4 of the produce.?? In 
the Arthasástra the word bali seems to have 
been used in the sense of an 
besides land revenue.*! 

Manu lays down that land revenue should 
be 1/6, 1/8 or 1/12 of the produce according 
to the fertility of the soil.*? 

The question whether this 
proportion of land revenue was fixed at the 
gross produce of the farmer or his income 
after deducting the money invested by the 
farmer in cultivating his field. The 
Mahabharata*’ lays down that land revenue 
should be fixed after calculating tne income 
and expenditure of the farmer. According to 
Kullüka, the ruler should fix the amount of 
land revenue on the basis of the increase in 
the investment of the farmer.?! This makes us 
conclude that this proportion of land revenue 
was fixed on the farmer's net income and not 
on his gross produce. 

Land revenue was called bhaga because 
it was a part of the produce. We agree with 
U.N. Ghoshal's interpretation of the word 
bhaga which according to him means king's 
share of the produce. It was generally 1/ 6 of 
the produce but not always.” There is no doubt 
that it was the most important source of the 
income cf the state. But the king collected 
many additional taxes from the people which 
were called bali. The term bali is mentioned 
in the Rummindei inscription of Asoka and in 
the Jünàgarh rock inscription dated 150 A.D. 
of Rudradàman. Rudradaman’s aforesaid 
inscription also mentions three oppressive 
taxes namely kara, visti and pranaya. 
According to Manu kara?? was an additional 


additional levy 


arises 
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tax besides bhaga. The Arthasástra mentions 
pratikara which was also an additional tax.?/ 
Visti means forced labour. According to Arrian 
artisans and craftsmen had to do some forced 
labour for the state instead of paying a tax. 
According to Kautilya the king also used their 
services in state factories?? and royal farms.?? 
Pranaya means an emergency tax. According 
to Kautilya when the state was in dire need of 
money it could collect pranaya from the people 
but it could not be collected from the owners 

of land which had been given in charity. The 

rate of pranaya could vary from 1/4 to 1/3. 

Kautilya lays down that the king should not 

collect more than 1/4 of the produce as 

pranaya. Rudradàman did not-collect any of 
the oppressive taxes mentioned above from 

his people. 


Income from the State Farms 


The state farms were under the supervision 
of a superintendent.*? If the cultivators had 
their own bullocks and plough they got 1/2 of 
the produce but if the bullocks and ploughs 
were provided by the state they got 1/4 or 1/5 
of the produce as their share.?! The Karle and 
Nasik inscriptions? mention the names of 
individuals to whom pieces of land were given 
in charity. This shows that individual ownership 
of cultivable pieces of land was the rule. The 
Satavahana rulers like Gautamiputra collected 
only legal taxes from the people. But the 
mention of oppressive taxes in Junagarh rock 
inscription makes us conclude that there must 
have been some rulers who collected 
oppressive taxes from the people. The 
Arthasastra clearly lays down that the king 
should not collect any illegal taxes from his 
people.** From the Jatakas we know that many 
tax collectors fearlessly robbed people of their 
wealth.’ 

Animal tax : From the account of 
Megasthenes we know that animal keepers 
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paid a tax to the government. According to 
the authors of the smrtis it should be 1/50 of 
the price of the animal. According to Kautilya 
the government should charge 1/2 of the price 
of hens and pigs, 1/6 of that of small animals, 
and 1/10 that of cows, asses and camels as 
animal tax.°° 

Irrigation tax : According to M.H. Gopal, 
the government charged irrigation tax (udaka- 
bhaga) from the farmers.? A.N. Bose 
concurs”? with the views of M.H. Gopal on the 
basis of a statement in the Arthasastra that 
the farmers who irrigate their fields with their 
hands will pay 1/5 of the produce as irrigation 
cess, those who carry water on their shoulders 
1/4 of the produce, those who use Persian 
wheel 1/3 of the produce, and those who use 
water of rivers, lakes, tanks and wells 1/4 of 
the produce. But this statement occurs in the 
chapter? on government farms. So Lallanji 
Gopal' thinks that this does not refer to 
private fields. According to him no irrigation 
cess was charged from private farmers in this 
period and the practice of charging irrigation 
cess started only in the medieval period. 
According to Manu no person should sell his 
tank.!! From this statement of Manu, L. Gopal 
infers that the government did not construct 
tanks during this period and did not charge 
irrigation cess. The tanks were the property 
of individual owners. This view of L. Gopal 
finds support from a statement of Dio 
Chrysostum** (C.A.D. 50-117) and inscriptions 
of the Saka-Kusana period.?? 

Utsanga : Kautilya calls the presents which 
were offered to a ruler at the time of some 
royal function utsanga.!! From the Jatakas we 
know that people paid one karsapana each on 
the birth day of the royal prince for his milk.49 
Similarly people brought presents at the time 
of king's coronation.*9 

kautilya uses the term rastra for revenue. 
He mentions sità, bhaga, bali, kara, pindakara 
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and utsanga under the heading. When the royal 
army passed through any region the residents 
of that region provided it with oil, rice, etc, t 
was called sena-bhakta. Some other fiscal 
terms met with during the period were : 

(1) Aupayanika—presents. 





(2) Parsva—Extra tax on additional 
income. 
3) Kaustheyaka—Tax on watery land. 


Pauhinaka—Compensation paid for 
the damage done to the Crops by 
animals. 


Income from Fines and Forfeitures 


It is stated in the Mahabharata*’ that the 
aim of fines and forfeitures was to create fear 
in the minds of culprits and not to fill the 
treasury. But the state derived a large income 
from this source. 

Landgrants : The state could grant pieces 
of land to brahmanas and charitable 
institutions and did not collect land revenue 
from them. They were not required to pay even 
an emergency tax.’ Some pieces of land were 
given to royal officers in lieu of their salary. 
They were also not required to pay any land 
revenue. But these officers could not sell or 
mortgage these pieces of land. They were not 
owners of these pieces of land and their 
successors could not enjoy their income. ?? 


Remissions in Land Revenue 


The farmers had to pay no land revenue if 
the crop was badly damaged.9? If a farmer 
raised production of corn by making 
improvements in a field he was given some 
remission.! In some Special circumstances 
also some remissions were allowed by the 
government. For example, in the case of 
Lumbinivana, it being the birth-place of the 
Buddha, Asoka had reduced the rate of land 
revenue charged from the people of that area. 
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Increase in revenue in an emergency 


According to Kautilva. in an e NN 
| g autilya, in an emergency, 
the king could collect upto 1/4 or 1/3 of the 
produce as land revenue as pranaya.?? 


Remission of land revenue in the case of 
brahmanas 


Vasistha and Manu were of opinion that 
the ruler should not collect land revenue from 
brahmana farmers because the brahmanas pay 
the tax in the form of spiritual service to the 
state. 

The above discussion shows that the 
revenue system during the period (c. 600 B.C. 
to c. 300 A.D.) was flawless but much 
depended on the personality of the ruler. Good 
rulers collected only legal taxes while others 
oppressed the people by collecting as much 
money as revenue as they wished. In the 
Maurya period the state controlled agriculture, 
industries and trade. This must have made 
the state collect more taxes than those in the 
^arlier period. 


Gupta Period (c. 300 A.D. to C. 600 A.D.) 


The law-givers of the Gupta period fully 
realized that a ruler should collect only as 
much tax as the people could pay with ease so 
that they might be able to have enough savings 
for investing them in future production. 
Kamandaka has compared the ruler to a 
gardener who irrigates the flower plants to get 
flovers from them and to a cow-keeper who 
looks after cows to get milk from them. 
Similarly according to him a ruler should 
protect the people and help them and collect 
taxes from them.?? Similar views have been 
expressed by Kalidasa. He says that a ruler 
collects taxes from the people for their 
welfare! Kalidasa calls 1/6 of the produce 
as the remuneration of the ruler for his services 
to the people.9? One sixth of the virtue which a 
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state got as a result of the penance of ascetics 
was considered their share of tax to the state."^ 
Similar views about taxation have been 
expressed by Narada. He says 1/6 of the 
produce is the king's remuneration for his 
services to the people.?* 

From the contemporary inscriptions also 
we know that ordinarily land revenue was fixed 
at 1/6 of the produce. But according to 
Brhaspati, the king should collect land revenue 
in accordance with the production of a field. 
According to him, the king should collect 1/ 
10 of the produce from fallow land, 1/ 8 from 
a field irrigated with rain-water and 1/6 from 
a field in which the crop is reaped in the spring 
season."? 

The most common revenue terms 
mentioned in the inscriptions of the Gupta 
period are bhága, bhoga and kara. Bhaga was 
king's share in the produce. It covered all the 
rates i.e. 1/6. 1/4 or 1/3-whatever was 
collected by the ruler as land revenue. Bhoga 
consisted of presents given by the people to 
the ruler in the form of fruits, flowers, milk, 
fuel, etc. on various occasions. Some times 
people arranged for the food of the army when 
it marched on a campaign of conquest. This 
levy was called avalgaka.?! The word kara has 
been interpreted in many senses by the 
commentators of the Manusmrti.9? From their 
interpretations it seems to have been a levy 
which was collected at a fixed time of the 
year in addition to the king's fixed share in 
the produce. But in many Gupta inscriptions 
the word kara has been used in the sense of 
any tax. For example in some land-grants we 
come across phrases like sarvakarapariharai 
or sarvakarasameta. In these phrases Kara 
denotes all kinds of taxes. 

Another fiscal term was bali. From the 
Gupta inscriptions it appears to have been 
some kind of religious cess because it is 
mentioned along with charu and satra. So it 
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can be interpreted as a religious tax paid to 
the ruler. 

Two other fiscal terms mentioned in the 
Gupta inscriptions are uparikara®’ and 
udranga. According to Ghoshal, udranga was 
a cess collected from permanent farmers and 
uparikara was a cess collected from temporary 
peasants.?! But the majority of scholars do not 
accept Ghoshal's interpretation of these two 
terms. Both D.C. Sircar® and S.K. Maity® 
think that uparikara means additional tax. 
According to S.K. Maity udranga might have 
been a police tax®’ as the word dranga has 
been used in the sense of a police post in the 
Ràjatarangini.9? 

In some inscriptions the word hiranya has 
been used. According to D.C. Sircar it was a 
tax which was paid in cash. Visnu lays down 
that the ruler should take 1/50 of the price of 
an article as hiranya. 

Vatabhuta was most probably a tax for the 
worship of gods of water and air.® 

Halikakara according to Ghoshal was a 
tax on plough.7? 

Sulka : According to Ghoshal,?! it was a 
tax levied on traders. According to Maity”? it 
was a tax levied on the merchandise brought 
by merchants to cities and ports. Manu,” 
Narada” and Yajiiavalkya?9 prescribe rules for 
imposing heavy fines on traders who do not 
pay sulka. But Nàrada' exempts brahmana 
traders from the payment of sulka. It was 
octroi duty according to the Amarakoga.”7 

The government also derived a large sum 
of money from hoards. According to Narada 
if a brahmana finds a hoard the king should 
give it to that brahmana but if an individual of 
any other caste finds a hoard he should hand 
it over to the ruler.7? 

The words klrpta and upaklrpta have been 
used with nidhi and upanidhi."? This makes 
us conclude that kirpta and upaklrpta were 
used for the king's share in the hoard.90 
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The state also derived a large sum of 
money from fines. Narada and Brhaspati®! 
have Jaid down how much fine should be 
imposed for each crime on the criminals. The 
Gupta inscriptions support the above view, 

From the above discussion it is eviden 
that in the Gupta period farmers had to pay 
inany other taxes in addition to land revenue. 
But from the account of Fa-hien and the law. 
books of the Gupta period it is clcar that the 
tax burden was more in the Maurya period 
than that in the Gupta period. The inscriptions 
of the Gupta period do not mention some taxes 
such as pindakara and udakabhaga which were 
imposed in the Maurya period but they mention 
some new taxes such as uparikara, udranga 
and halikakara. It seems that the tax 
burden was heavy in this period but not 
unbearable.®* 


The Post-Gupta Period (c. 600 A.D. to c. 
1200 A.D.) 


The commentators of the law-books like 
the Manusmrti and the Yajnavalkyasmrti have 
interpreted the rules about taxation laid down 
in the law books to suit the changed conditions 
of the times. According to Laksmidhara (c. 
1100-1150 A.D.) the ruler should not impose 
oppressive taxes in the people. The ruler might 
impose some new taxes but should not 
increase the rate of old taxes. The government 
should impose taxes on articles of sale only 
once from the stage of production to the stage 
of sale. 

According to these commentators the land- 
revenue should be 1/8 of the produce in 
ordinary times but might be increased upto 
1/4 of the produce in an emergency.*? 
According to Mitra Misra the revenue should 
not exceed 1/6 of the produce. It may be 
1/10 of the produce in the case of fallow land, 
1/8 of the produce on rice and pulses, etc. 
and 1/6 of it in the case of wheat and barley. 
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No tax was levied on barren fields in which no 
crops could be raised during this period.54 

From the inscriptions of this period we 
know that the rate of land revenue on fallow 
land was less than that on fertile land.?? This 
view finds support from the rates of land 
revenue specified in the Lakhapaddhati. The 
land revenue charged on 1 nd meant for 
construction of houses (vastu) was more than 
that on agricultural land.*^ 

The land grants of Gahadavala, Pala, 
Gurjara Pratihara, Paramara, Caulukya, 
Kalachuri and Candella rulers and the 
feudatories of the Gahadavalas all make 
mention of bhaga-bhoga-kara. The donees were 
exempted from payment of these taxes. 
According to B. P. Mazumdar in this period 
bhaga was used for land revenue. Kara was 
used in the general sense of all kinds of 
taxes.? In some of the Pàla grants instead of 
the phrase bhaga-bhoga-kara only the word 
kara is used. Hiranya?? was most probably 
used for taxes which were paid in cash. 
Bhoga? was used in the sense of presents 
offered to the king by the people on special 
occasions. In some of the Pala grants the word 
pindakara?! is used in place of hiranya which 
according to Lallanji Gopal was collected from 
every farmer in cash and was paid on behalf 
of the whole village.” 

Uparikara and Udranga which were 
additional taxes are also mentioned in the 
inscriptions of this period. 

The term Dasaparadha was most probably 
used for judicial fines collected from 
criminals. 

The inscriptions of Gahadavalas mention 
some other taxes namely pravanikara, 
turuskadanda, kumaragadianaka, kütaka, 
jalakara, gokara, valadi, lavanakara, 
parnakara, dasabandha, aksapatalaprastha, 
pratiharaprastha, visatiathüprastha, varavajha, 
visayadàna, yamalikambali, dagapasadidirgh- 
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agovica, àkara, nidhiksepa and vahya- 
vühyámtarasiddhi. 

Pravanikara most probably means octrol 
duty (Sulka)?*. Turuskadanda was a tax 
collected. from the Turuska settlers in the 
Gahadavala kingdom to discourage the influx 
of Muslim merchants in the kingdom.?? 
Kumáragadianaka was most probably a tax 
on behalf of the royal princes which was 
realized at the rate of one gadianaka per 
family annually." Kütaka was most probably 
a plough tax.’ Jalakara was according to L. 
Gopal irrigation cess.*” Gokara was a general 
cattle tax. Valadil?! was a tax on bullocks. 
Lavanakara!Ü* was a tax on private 
manufacture of salt. Parnakara!(? was most 
probably a tax on betel leaves. Dasabandha.!?* 
appears to have been a tax on one-tenth of the 
income. Aksapatalaprastha, pratiháraprastha 
and visatiathüprastha seem to have been 
contributions made by the villagers to these 
three officers at the rate of so much per 
prastha.' The term varavajha'°® cannot be 
explained. Visayadana'®’ was probably a 
district tax. Yamalikambali!? may have been 
a tax levied on a particular type of singer 
minstrels. Dagapasadidirghagovica!'? was 
most probably a tax on branding of cattle. 
Akara! refers to the tax on output of mines. 
Nidhiniksepal!! was probably a tax on the 
property held in trust. 
Vahyavahyamtarasiddhi''* refers to the right 
of the king to treasure trove (nidhi) and 
unclaimed deposits (niksepa). 

The land grants of the Palas and other 
contemporary rulers of Bengal mention another 
tax namely cauroddharana which was most 
probably a tax imposed on villagers for 
protection against thieves.!? 

The land grants from Orissa mention some 
other fiscal terms namely hastidanda, 
varabalivardda, haladanda, padatijivya, 
vandapana, vijayavandapana, ahidanda, 
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suvarnadanda, vartmadanda, visayali and 
Khandapaliya. Hastidanda was a tax on the 
maintenance of elephants, varabalivardda was 
à tax on superior bulls, haladanda was a tax 
on ploughs, padatijivya was subsistence for the 
infantry, vandapana was a tribute to the king. 
Vijayavandápanàá was a tribute paid after the 
king obtained a victory. Ahidanda was a tax 
on snake charmers. Suvarnadanda was a tax 
on goldsmiths. Vartmadanda was a road cess, 
visayali was a district tax and khandapaliya 
was a tax for the officers in charge of an 
administrative division known as khanda.!!4 

Similarly inscriptions of Candella, 
Kalachuri, Paramara, Càhamaàna and Pratihara 
kingdoms mention many other taxes besides 
those mentioned above.!!5 

From the inscriptions of this period we 
know that tax was levied on the sale of 
mangoes and madhüka flowers. From the 
inscriptions of Sena and Paramara rulers we 
know that tax was also levied on the sale of 
coconuts. The inscriptions of Kalachuri, 
Varman, Caulukya and Sena rulers refer to 
tax on betelnuts. The inscriptions of Sena 
rulers mention a tax on betel leaves. The rulers 
of Sindh charged tax on the sale of grapes 
and an inscription from Bengal refers to tax 
on Artocarpus heterophyllus (panasa). An 
inscription of a Kalachuri ruler refers to tax 
on pepper and ginger. In some inscriptions of 
Gujarat it is stated that tax was also charged 
on the sale of mañjiştha and brinjals.!!6 

From the inscriptions of the post-Gupta 
period we know that land revenue was collected 
mostly in kind but some other taxes were 
collected in cash. In some regions cultivators 
paid the land revenue directely to the ruler 
but at other places the landlords collected the 
taxes from the farmers. From documents in 
the Lekhapaddhati it appears that the majority 
of taxes were paid in cash. From the 
Rajatarangini'’ also we know that land revenue 
was collected in kind. In eastern India some 
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farmers paid land revenue in kind while others 
did so in cash. In Bengal the practice of paying 
land revenue in cash was becoming popular 
but bhoga was offered in kind. The 
Lekhapaddhati also confirms the view that 
bhoga was generally offered in kind.!!8 

According to Idrisi the Rastraküta rulers 
had become rich because they charged a very 
high rate of taxes from the people.!!? The 
rulers of Gujarat also collected land revenue 
at a very high rate.!*? From two land grants of 
Paramardideva dated 1171 A.D. and 1174 A.D. 
we know that the donees were permitted to 
collect taxes even on such articles as animals, 
deer, birds, fish, castor, hemp, sugarcane, 
cotton, mangoes, forests, grazing grounds, and 
charge sales tax on any article sold in the 
village.!?! 

Ihe number of taxes mentioned in the 
inscriptions of Mathanadeva of Rajaur and 
Camundaraja is much more than that in other 
inscriptions of the period. Probably the 
maximum number of taxes and cesses are 
mentioned in an inscription dated 1230 A.D. 
of Caulukya ruler Bhima II. He imposed taxes 
even on articles like Emblia Myrobalan 
(amalaka), Terminalia bellerica (vibhitaka), 
fenugreek (methikà), Asafoetida (hingu), 
camphor, nutmeg, coconut, sugarcane, pepper, 
and dates, etc.!?? Even grass and molasses 
were taxed in this period. Probably there was 
no article left on which tax was not collected 
by the rulers. Thus the burden of taxes became 
unbearable for the masses. Many taxes were 
collected in the name of administrative 
officers. When articles of daily consumption 
were taxed the prices of articles also 
increased. But nowhere except in Kashmir 
people revolted against these oppressive taxes. 
Only in Kashmir!24 some brahmanas raised 
the standard of revolt and fasted to show their 
resentment. In other parts of the country even 
brahmanas did not rise in revolt. Other casres 
like vaisyas and südras dared not rise in revolt. 
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When a neighbouring ruler attacked a kingdom 
the people remained indifferent and did 
nothing to protect their kingdom. Even when 
the Turks and the Afghans invaded India 
people might not have cooperated with the 
state against the foreign invaders. Probably 
they thought that the new rulers might lessen 
their burden of taxes and life might become 
easier and less oppressive for them after the 
success of the Turks and the Afghans. 


. Gautama Dh. Sū., 
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QUESTIONS 
Give a correct interpretation of the words ‘bali’ 6. Give a correct interpretation of revenue terms 


"bhàga', ‘bhog’ and ‘kara’ in the Gupta period were 
the other taxes that were collected in this period. 
Describe the important taxes levied by 
Gàhadavalas in the Early Medieval Period. 
Discuss whether land revenue was collected mostly 
in kind or in cash in the Early Medieval Period. 
"Many taxes were collected in the name of 
administrative officers in the early Medieval 
period." Elaborate. 

Show how, probably, the maximum number of taxes 
and cesses were imposed by the Chalukya ruler, 
Bhima II in the beginning of the 13^ century A.D. 


Chapter 20 
Crafts and Industries 


I. Neolithic and Chalcolithic Ages 


Stone Craft : Man began to develop some 
crafts since he began to lead a settled life. In 
the Neolithic cultures of South India man 
began to make chert implements which were 
superior to those made of ordinary stones. In 
that region some other people began to make 
artifacts of another kind of stone called 
pistacite. Tools of this kind have been found 
at twelve places.! From the excavations at 
Sonegaon (Maharashtra) it is evident that axes 
from granite originated in the Karnataka 
region.” All these examples show that some 
sort of craft specialization began in the earliest 
stages of settled life which also led to trade 
with the neighbouring people. Many kinds of 
stone axes were made on a large scale in South 
India and in the Indus valley region but with 
the advent of the Iron age the craft declined 
because much time and energy was spent in 
sharpening the edge of stone axes and the 
making of iron axes did not require that much 
time and energy.? 

In the Chalcolithic Age many kinds of 
beads were made from semiprecious stones 
and the craft was at its climax in the Harappan 
culture. Many shops of bead-makers and their 
implements have been discovered at Harappan 
sites. 

Bowls and other utensils were made with 
soft stones like alabaster. Such utensils have 
been discovered in Baluchistan and in the 
valley of the Indus.? 

Copper implements and ornaments : 
Copper implements have been discovered at 


pre-Harappan levels at Amri, Kot Diji and 
Kalibangan. At Kalibangan was found the 
earliest copper axe of which the developed 
form is met with in the Harappan culture.? 
Copper axes, chisels, knives, spearheads, 
arrow-heads and small saws have been found 
at many Harappan sites. Probably for making 
these weapons and implements copper was 
brought from Rajasthan./ Beautiful copper 
utensils which were made by hammering 
copper plates have also been discovered at 
many Harappan sites.? 

The copper and bronze implements 
discovered at Brahmagiri, Piklihal, Maski and 
Hallur in South India consist of mostly chisels, 
axes and fishing hooks. They are similar to 
those found at Harappan sites.? 

The copper hoards discovered in Uttar 
Pradesh and Central India are dated to a 
period later than that of the Harappan culture. 

The maximum number of bronze utensils 
have been discovered at Adichanallur. They 
belong to the Iron age. Some of these utensils 
have lids and they are decorated with figures 
of rams, buffaloes, birds and dogs. Small bells 
of bronze have been found in the Iron age 
graves.!? 

Gold and Silver : Beads, pendants, 
armlets, brooches and needles made of gold 
were found at Harappan sites. This gold 
contains much silver.! This gold was most 
probably brought from Mysore. Only a few 
articles of gold have been discovered in the 
graves of the iron age in South India. But from 
the excavations at Hatti and other sites it is 
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evident that South Indians had begun digging 
gold from deep mines even before the 
beginning of the Christian era. The earliest 
silver utensils and ornaments were discovered 
in the Harappan culture. !* 

Iron : In almost all the Iron age graves of 
South India iron implements had been found. 
They consisted mostly of axes, spades, shovels, 
sickles, wedges and spear-heads. Swords and 
a trident were also discovered.!? The iron 
implements discovered in Northern India are 
different from those found in South India. Most 
of the axes found in Nothern India have holes 
for handles and arrowheads are of many kinds. 
India became famous for its steel as early as 
the fourth century B.C.!4 

Pottery : At Kili Ghul Mohammed in 
Baluchistan at the earliest levels the pottery is 
hand-made. At a little later level wheel—thrown 
pottery was found at many sites. Black and 
red paints were used to decorate it. The pottery 
is similar to that found in Mesopotamia and 
Iran. The pre-Harappan pottery discovered in 
Punjab and Sind is similar to that found in 
Baluchistan. It also shows the influence of 
contacts with Iran. The pottery discovered 
at Daojali Hading was crude and hand-made 
which is similar to the Neolithic pottery of 
South China. The hand-made pottery 
discovered at Burzhome also shows Iranian 
influence.'® The pottery discovered at Utnur 
and Piklihal in South India is similar to that 
found at Burzhome.!" 

The pottery of Saurashtra is of two kinds. 
The utensils of the first category are similar 
to those found at Harappan sites. The second 
category of utensils is different from it. Such 
pottery has been found at Rangpur.!8 At Ahar 
and in Southern Rajasthan, Black and Red 
ware has beén discovered. The craft of making 
such pottery was borrowed by the potters of 
Malwa and Saurashtra where this kind of 
pottery has been discovered at later leve]s.!9 
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The Painted Grey ware found at the 
earliest levels in the Ganges valley shows that 
the Northern Black Polished Ware was the 
developed form of Painted Grey ware. The 
Northern Black Polished Were is the best 
Indian specimen of the craft of pottery,” 

The Textile Industry : Some remains of 
dyed and woven cloth were found at 
Mohenjodaro. Some pottery has impressions 
of cloth which shows that cloth was easily 
available in this culture.?! 

Ivory carving and inlaying of shell and the 
art of making seals and beads 


Only a few examples of ivory carving have 
been found such as combs, cylinders, small 
sticks and pins. Beads and bracelets were 
inlaid with shell. Artistic steatite seals were 
made in large numbers. Beads, bracelets, 
buttons and vessels of steatite were also found 
at Harappan sites.^? Beads were manufactured 
from a wide variety of semi-precious stones. 
At Chanhudaro and Lothal bead-maker's shops 
were discovered with their equipment.” 
Probably carnelian beads were exported to 
foreign countries. 


II. THE VEDIC PERIOD 
(c. 1500 B.C. TO 600 B.C.) 


From the Rgveda we know that the crafts 
of wood, textile, metal, pottery and leather had 
fully developed when it was compiled in its 
present form. 

The Metal craft: The Rgveda mentions two 
metals namely gold and ayas. From gold the 
Rgvedic Aryans made many ornaments such 
as ear-ring (Karnasobhana), garlands for neck 
(niskagriva),?* bracelets and anklets (knadi).”” 
A goldsmith (hiranyakara)?6 is mentioned in 
this work and probably gold coins (niska)"' 
were also made even in the Rgvedic period. 
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Scholars are not unanimous about the 
meaning of the word ayas*® but its colour is 
described as being reddish. This makes us 
conclude that probably it was copper. The 
general word for a worker in metals was 
karmara.*’ The person who melted this metal 
is called dhmatrn °° 
hammered to make 
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and the person who 
a sheet was called 
ayohata." Many utensils of this metal were 
made (gharma ayas-maya).? The use of 
different words for different processes in 
working metals shows that specialization in 
the craft had started even in the Rgvedic 
period. This metal was used in making pillars 
(sothüna)?? armours (khrgala),*! helmets 
(sipra)?? and weapons (rsti).°° 

Silver : From the Atharvaveda we know 
that there was a belief that a person who wore 
silver (rajata)? ornaments would become 
strong and powerful. Other literary works of 
the Later Vedic period mention plates and 
ornaments made of silver.?? Niskas of silver 
were also made. 

Iron : In the Atharvaveda two words 
syamaayas or krsna-ayas" have been used for 
iron. The archaeologists have discovered 
spearheads, etc. made of iron at Hastinapur, 
Alamgirpur, Noh, Atranjikhera, and Batesar. 
All these places are located in Kuru-Paricala*? 
region which was occupied by the Aryans in 
the Later Vedic period. The use of iron in the 
Later Vedic period revolutionized the 
processes of cultivation and resulted in surplus 
food production which led to the growth of a 
number of towns such as Asandivanta, Karoti," 
Masnara,*? Kampilya, Kausambi and 
Parichakràa.*? 

From the samhitas of the Vedic period we 
know that articles of tin (trapu)** and lead 
(sisa)*5 were also made in this period. The 
early Vedic Aryans were well-versed in the 
process of melting metal.*6 In the Later Vedic 
Period improvements were made in it and 
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metals began to be used on a large scale. The 
Vajasanevi-samhita also mentions makers of 
ornaments from precious stones (manikàra)." 

Wood Craft : In the Rgveda two words 
taksan and tvastr are used for à carpenter. 
The carpenters who made chariots are called 
rathakáras." They also built carts (anas)? 
for carrying goods. They made beautiful 
wooden utensils by carving.?! There is a 
reference to a ship with two oars in the 
Satapatha Bràhmana.?? Such ships must also 
have been built by carpenters. All these 
references show that the carpenter's craft had 
well-developed in the Vedic period. 

Textiles : In the Rgveda two women busy 
in weaving cloth have been compared to day 
and night? In the same work there is a 
reference to a thief stealing cloth.?* In the sixth 
mandala of this samhità words like tantum, 
otum and vayanti are mentioned which have 
been taken from the vocabulary used in the 
craft of weaving. A weaver is called vaya? 
and weaver's shuttle tasara®’ in the same work. 
A loom is called vemair? in the Yajurveda. 

People in this period generally wore 
woollen clothes.°? The wool from Gandhára,9? 
Parusni and Sindhu®! regions was considered 
good. In the later Vedic period cloth was also 
made with linen (ksuma).9? Probably cloth was 
also made with hemp (sana).9 We have no 
references to cotton cloth in the Vedic 
literature. 

It seems that most of the weaving work in 
the Vedic period was done by women.” For a 
woman doing embroidery the word pesakari 
65 has been used. 

Leather Craft : The early Vedic Aryans 
knew the method of tanning leather. One who 
tanned leather was called carmamna.99 We 
have references to bags®’ and containers of 
leather in which liquids were stored. Ox-hide 
was used for making strings for bows, reins of 


horses and whips.9? 
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Pottery : Two words kuldla and mrtpaca 
have been used for a potter in the literature of 
the Later Vedic period. Most of the utensils 
were earthen but those of stone, wood and 
copper were also used by the Vedic Aryans. 

Architecture : Masons could make an altar 
with 10,800 bricks resembling the shape of a 
bird.7?? This shows that this craft was also well 
developed in the Vedic period. 

We have references to some other crafts 
in the Vedic literature such as preparing 
liquor," basket-making, rope-making, dyeing, 
making bows,’* sewing and mat-making, etc.” 


III. (c. 600 B.C. TO 300 A.D.) 


In this period we find that the process of 
specialization had penetrated all the important 
arts. The main factors which led to this 
development were the following. 

l. The craftsmen in this period had full 
knowledge of the raw material 
required for their craft and they had 
invented some new implements with 
which they could produce better 
articles in less time than that they 
had to spend in preparing them 
previously. 

2. The craftsmen were organized in 
guilds so the son learnt the technique 
of the craft from his father and 
apprentices from master craftsmen 
by living as members of their families. 

3. When there was greater demand for 
articles produced by craftsmen they 
naturally adopted specialization to be 
able to compete with products of other 
regions. 

4. When the state tried to protect the 
interests of craftsmen the crafts and 
trade developed rapidly in that state. 
The state made proper arrangements 
for safety of the traders and gave them 
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financial help because the State 
received a large sum of money ag 

octroi duty when trade flourished. 

The metal industry : From the Sütra 
literature we know that utensils of Copper and 
iron were made in this period. Gangs of brass 
and spoons of gold were made. Silver was used 
in making ornaments and utensils.” According 
to Diodorus’? ornaments and war-implements 
such as armours and helmets were made with 
gold, silver and iron. 

From the Arthasastra we know that many 
mixed metals were made by purifying the ores 
of metals. From the Dighanikaya” it is clear 
that the blacksmiths used blowing furnances 
for making iron implements. The Mauryan 
state protected the interests of industrial 
workers. This led to a great progress of 
industries in this period. 

Specialization was a characteristic feature 
of the metal industry in this period. The 
Milindapaüha "8 gives separate names for 
workers in different metals such as gold, silver, 
lead, tin, copper, brass and iron. The 
blacksmiths lived in separate villages 
(kammara gàma)." The villagers from 
neighbouring villages came to these villages 
to get their plough-shares, axes and the goads 
of whips made.9? The blacksmiths also made 
war implements such as armours, helmets and 
weapons.®! The Mauryan state financially 
helped the blacksmiths and severely punished 
any one who caused injury to the eye or hand 
of a blacksmith.9? There were blacksmiths who 
specialized only in making arrows.5? The steel 
of the utensils, weapons, armours, reins of 
horses, and implements found at Sirkap near 
Taxila was of a very fine quality.94 But the 
blacksmiths in this period did not know how 
to make the steel hard.55 According to the 
Periplus of the Erythrean Sea articles of iron 


and steel were exported from India to the ports 
of Africa. 86 
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The Arthasastra gives an account of the 
workers in gold and silver in a separate 
chapter.” The early Buddhist works describe 
how these craftsmen purified gold and silver 
and polished the ornaments.® The goldsmiths 
also made gold coins.?? The silver ornaments 
found at Sirkap show foreign influence. 

At Rampurwa was found a copper bolt in 
the Asokan pillar which is dated to the third 
century B.C. It was brought into proper shape 
by hammering.” From the Periplus we know 
that copper’! was exported from Broach and 
lead" was imported from foreign countries. 
Kautilya refers to zinc (arakuta).°° The Caraka 
Samhita Yt and the Manusmt ?? mention brass 
(rit). Many implements, utensils, ornaments, 
idols and other articles made of copper and 
bronze were discovered at Sirkap. All these 
articles show foreign influence.?? 

Wood craft : The general carpenter was 
called baddhaki while those who specialized 
in planning wood taksaka and those working 
on lathe (bhramakara).°’ Thus specialization 
had started even in wood craft. Carpenters 
prepared beams?? for 
buildings, and cots,? seats and carts 
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general use. 
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Ivory carving : Bangles'®' and other 
beautiful articles were prepared with ivory. 
Even rulers appreciated the work of ivory- 
workers.!92 Banaras was famous for its ivory 
work. Many articles of ivory were found at 
Begram. 

Pearls and Scents : From Pliny! 
that pearl fishing industry was flourishing in 
this period. Many varieties of scents were also 
prepared as the aristocrats!?! used them. The 
Kalpasütra!9? mentions three varieties namely 
those prepared with gosirsa of red sandal, and 
dardara. 

Utensils of stone and glass : From the 
Sütra literature we know that utensils of stone 
were in common use. The stone-cutters also 
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prepared circular pieces of stone for grinding, 
and mortar and pestle.!99 They used dressed 
stone in the walls of tanks! and prepared 
carved pillars for buildings. 

From the mound of Bhir many articles of 
glass were excavated. They are dated to the 
seventh and the sixth centuries B.C. A large 
number of glass aritcles were excavated from 
Sirkap consisting of bangles, bottles, flasks, 
tiles, beads, etc. From the relative density of 
glass used in these articles it is evident that 
the Indian manufacturers of glass articles had 
mastered the chemical aspect of the technique 
of glass making.!°* 

Pottery : Earthen cups were prepared in 
the Sutra period. The distinctive pottery of this 
period is the Painted Red Ware. The pottery 
found at Sirkap clearly shows the influence of 
Western contacts.!" 

Baskets and mats : Baskets were prepared 
with leaves and mats trom cane. 

Textiles : Spinning and weaving were 
practised in majority of families. This fact 1s 
borne oux by a rule which lays down that a new 
student was required to wear cloth woven on 
the day he was initiated as a student.!!? Cloth 
was prepared with linen, cotton, silk, wool and 
hemp.!!! From the Milindapanha it is clear 
that spinning and weaving were two separate 
crafts.!!2 Many kinds of blankets!!? and bed 
covers of silk with beautiful designs were 
made. 

Pànini (5th century B.C.) mentions 
cotton!!! and Herodotus!!? praises the 
whiteness and brightness of Indian cotton.!!® 
According to Manu, a brahmana student 
should wear sacred thread made of cotton, a 
ksatriya that of linen and a vaisya that of wool. 
In Bengal superior quality cloth from linen, 
silk and cotton was prepared.!!? 

Probably the earliest mention of silk 
(kauseya)!!? is made by Panini. The 
Mahavagga !!? permits a Buddhist monk to 
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wear silk clothes. Many words such as 
patrorna, cinapatta, cinamsuka, kitaja, patta, 
pattámsüka and cina-kauseya have been used 
for silk in the Mauryan and Post Mauryan!*? 
literature which makes us conclude that the 
use of silk had become common among the 
upper classes of Indian society during this 
period. From the Arthasastra '*! we know that 
patrorna variety of silk was woven in Bengal 
and Assam. In the early centuries of the 
Christian era Indian and Chinese silk was 
exported from India to Rome.!*? In this period 
cloth was also prepared with hemp.!?* 

It seems that spinning and weaving was 
done even in this period mostly by women. 
The craft of dyeing clothes was well-developed 
in this period. The person who prepared colour 
was different from one who dyed clothes. '^ 
Kautilya has prescribed time limit for returning 
clothes after dyeing and prescribed heavy fine 
in case the dyer who mortgaged or sold the 
clothes given to him for dyeing.!?? The art of 
dyeing clothes was so developed that India 
had become famous for this art even in foreign 
countries.!?? 

Architecture : The art of architecture was 
so developed that in building some palaces 
craftsmen!** who had specialized in 18 crafts 
were employed. These 18 crafts probably 
included those of masons, blacksmiths, 
carpenters, goldsmiths, silversmiths, jewellers 
and painters. The architects!?? selected a good 
site for constructing a palace and laid strong 
foundations. The painters painted frescoes to 
make the palace look beautiful. !30 

Sculpture : In the second century A.D. 
many idols of the Buddha and Bodhisattvas 
were made and for making these idols stucco 
in large quantiues was imported in north- 
western India from the Mediterranean 
region.!?l 

Besides the crafts mentioned above, those 
of making sugar,!*? oilpressing,!33 salt 
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making," sewing, loney making, garland 
making!?9, etc. were well developed in this 
period. 


IV. (c. 300 A.D. TO 690 A.D.) 


Metal Industry : The Amarakosa 137 
mentions gold and purified gold, iron bars and 
mines of iron," ? but makes no mention of 
silver. It seems that silver was imported from 
Srilanka and Afghanistan. '? From the literary 
and archaeological sources we know that iron 
was used in making hammers,!'? chisels,!4! 
axes,?? padlock!*? plates with holes," 


spades,!49 sickles,!!^ ploughshares,!?? 
: 4R. * ) E 
chains, !? iron plates,!? pans, 9? swords!®! and 


other weapons. But the Mehrauli [ron pillar 
shows that the iron technology reached its 
climax during the Gupta period. It has not 
rusted and retains its inscription clearly 
although more than one thousand five hundred 
years have elapsed since it was made.!?? 

The goldsmiths lived in cities!?? and made 
ornaments for rich men and women.!?* From 
the literary and archaeological sources it 1s 
evident that the craft of goldsmiths flourished 
in this period.'?? 

From copper and bronze, utensils,!9 
coins?" and statues were made. Landgrants 
were inscribed on copper plates.199 Of the 
statues, mention may be made of a seated 
Buddha? in bronze from U.P., a standing 
Buddha in copper!9? from Sultanganj and one 
standing female figure of copper from Bhita. 9! 
Most of these articles were made by casting.” 
Copper was also used for making seals. !®’ 

Jeweller's Art : Jeweller’s art was also 
flourishing in this period. The Brhatsamhita 
mentions a number of precious stones such 
as diamonds!™ and mbies.!® The Amarakosa 
also mentions emerald,!99 pearls!97 and 
coral! Shells!® were also used in making 
Jewellery. Kalidasa mentions topaz, 
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sapphire!” and lapis lazuli. |7? 


was a very flourishing 


Pearl fishery 
industry in Srilanka!7 
and in the Tamil country. 

Salt was prepared from seawater! ?! 
175 


and 
dug from rocks. 

Pottery : The characteristic potterv of this 
period is the Red Ware. It clearly shows the 
the 


region. 


influence of 
Mediterranean 
vessels,! ^? bowls? jars, ^ * incense-burners!”" 
water-jars,!? pot lids,!*! and a 
miniature kamandalu (begging bowl).'** Many 


contacts with the 


It includes cooking 
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goblets, 


of these objects were decorated with various 
patterns. A unique specimen of a spouted jug ^ 
was excavated at Ahicchatra. It seems to have 
been imported from the Mediterranian region. 

The terracotta figures!?! ; 
of gods and goddesses but there are numerous 


are mostly those 


figurines of ordinary men and women and 
different kinds of animals. At Ahichchhatra 
were also found earthen beads.'*? 

Stone temples : The best examples of the 
stone temples of the Gupta period are Visnu 
temple at Tigawa (Jabalpur), Siva temple at 
Bhümra (Nagod State), Parvati temple at 
Nacana-kuthara (Ajaigarh State) and the 
Dasavatara temple at Deogarh. 

Leather From leather 
shoes,!57 IS? for storing oil 
91 


craft knives, !^* 
fans!?? and bottles 
were made. Tiger skins," the skin of deei 
and those of other animals" were used by 


ascetics as clothes. 
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lvory : Pegs, stools,!?* seals^" and many 


other beautiful articles were made with ivory. 


The Amarakosa describes in 
196 It 


Textiles 
detail the process of making silk cloth. 
was also imported from China. 197 Rich boys 
and girls wore silk clothes. The Mandasor 
inscription! refers to a guild of silk weavers. 
This shows that silk industry was flourishing 
in this period. Silk cloth was decorated with 
various patterns such as figures of swans. i? 
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Wool industrv was also flourishing. Many 
kinds of blankets"? and woollen cloth?! of 
fine quality were made in this period. 

From the Amarakosa we know that very 
fine??* cotton cloth was made for the rich and 
"U for the poor. Tents and 
were also made with coarse cloth. 

; mostly wore clothes made of 
barks of trees or skins of animals.?? 

Honey : It was taken out from bee-hives 
and used as part of food and with medicines. =?" 

Wood craft : The craft of carving??? wood 
had greatly developed. The carpenters were 
employed in building palaces. Statues of wood 
also built. Bamboos and canes were used 
in making chairs, 205 and 
baskets,“ 

The craft of dyeing was well-developed. 
Besides ordinary dyeing, clothes were also 
dyed by bandhana technique i.e., ordinary tie- 
and-dye work, by double tied resist dying, by 
brocading and fine muslin weaving. Various 
designs were made in dyeing such as by 
making circles, stripes, checks, figures of 
geese and lions, or simple dots.*!? 

Oil was extracted from black“ IY and white 
mustard, sesame,?'? linseed?!? and ingudi. The 
oil extracted ion ingudi^ 


cloth? 
204 


coarse 
curtains“ 
The ascetics 


were 
five storeyed chariots 


was used for 
lighting lamps and medicine to cure boils.*? 
The oilpressers were organized in guilds.*!° 

Cosmetics, perfumes and unguents were 
used both by men and women. The 
Brhatsamhita?!" has a full chapter on 
cosmetics. The most important cosmetics 
were Kaleyaka2!® Kaleguru,!? Suklaguru,7?° 
Havicandana,?! Manahsila,?* Haritála,**? 
Lodhracürna,??* Dhüpa.??* Kumkuma,?** 
Gorocana?" and Alaktaka.**> The last was 
prepared from resin and was applied to lips 
and feet.??? 

The paste prepared from sandal wood?" 
was also used as a cosmetic. Sandal wood 
was brought from South India from the regions 
near the Kaveri and the Nàgaparni rivers.??! 
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Liquors : From the Gupta literature??? we 
know that even women enjoyed drinking in this 
period. It was a common belief that drinking 
made the beauty of woman more attractive. 7?? 
In view of the great demand for liquor it was 
produced throughout the country. 

In the Gupta period there was an 
unprecedented progress in the crafts of metal 
working, stone-cutting, ivory and wood work. 
The guilds had full autonomy in regulating the 
crafts. The government did not interfere in 
their work. There was peace and order in the 
country, and the work of craftsmen was 
appreciated in society hence every craft 
developed fully. 


The relations between the apprentices and 
the master craftsmen 


The Naradasmrti lays down that if a child 
wished to learn some craft he should go to a 
master craftsman. He should live with him as 
a member of his family. The craftsman 
provided him food and treated him as his own 
son." Whatever profit was received by the 
sale of articles prepared by the apprentice 
was taken by the master craftsman.” The 
teacher was not free to exploit the trainee by 
employing him in other kinds of work except 
that related to his craft. The pupil was to serve 
the teacher faithfully. The essence of the whole 
system of technical education was that the 
young craftsman was brought up and educated 
in the actual workshop of his master.?96 


V. (c. 600 A.D. TO 1200 A.D.) 


The smrtis of this period consider all 
crafts the occupation of südras. Metal working, 
ivory working, wood-work, clay-figurine making, 
textile industry—all such occupations were 
considered suitable to be pursued by südras. 
According to most scholars no revolutionary 
changes in techniques of crafts took place 
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during this period but the traditiona] form of 
the crafts remained and slow Progress of 
Indian crafts continued during the period, 

Textile Industry : From the Harsacharit 
we know that cloth continued to be made from 
linseed and cotton. Other varieties of Cloth 
mentioned are dukula (silk prepared from 
bark of trees), Jalatantu muslin (amsüka) and 
netra-silk. Besides the above varieties of cloth 
Yuan Chwang wool <37 qs 
Harsacarita dyed cloth 
(pulakabandha) and silk with flowery designs 
(puspapatta).™8 The best variety of silk was 
woven at Vàrànasi.^" Pundra country was 
famous for linen cloth. Fine quality lined cotton 
cloth was woven at Mathura and white linen in 
Kashmir." Kamarupa was also famous for 
its textile industry." The ruler of Kàmarüpa 
had sent silk, linen and printed cloth 
(chitrapata) as presents to Harsa. An Arab 
traveller states that the muslin from Bengal 
was so fine that a whole length of 40 yards of 
it could pass through a finger ring. Ibn 
Khordadbah has also praised the cloth made 
in Bengal. 

According to Al Idrisi, Multan was also a 
centre of cloth industry. From the 
Manasollasa*** we know that Multan, Gujarat 
and Kalinga were famous for their good quality 
cloth. From other sources we know that 
Konkana, Malwa and Madura were also great 
centres of textile industry. Cloth made at 
Broach was called Baroj and that at Khambat 
was called Khambayata. Madhyadesa (Uttar 
Pradesh) was famous for its women's upper 
garment (cunaris). From Chaujukua'$ 
account^? we know that Chintz were made in 
Gujarat and Malabar, and white cloth in 
Malabar, and cotton and coloured silk cloth 
in the Cola country. From Ibn Said244 we know 
that coloured silk and cotton cloth called Laina 
were exported from the Pandya country: 
Warangal*#5 was famous for its fine quality of 


mentions 
mentions 
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cotton cloth. The above references in the 
contemporary literature and travellers’ 
accounts show that textile industry was 
^ . . P. : 2 ` 4 x 
flourishing m various parts of the country in 
this period. 
Medhatithi refers to w nc ine 
ledhat ers to woollen cloth, linen, 
silk, and wool prepared from the hair of ranka 
^ ` nory r P r ~] 9. 6 Q e. 
deer, sheep and goats.^!? According to 
Medhatithi widows who did not inherit 
sufficient money could maintain themselves 
by spinning and preparing lace from thread.?!? 
The contemporary literature mentions weavers, 
tallors and dyers. This shows that all these 
crafts were flourishing in this period.*!5 


Metal Industry 


The Abhidhanaratnamala-*" and the 
Bhavisyapurana®" mention most of the 
common metals namely copper, brass, iron, 
lead, tin, silver and gold. Saurastra was famous 
for brass-ware and Bengal for articles of tin. 
The Agni Purána?* mentions five places 
namely Khatikhattar, Rsika, Siirparaka 
(Sopara), Vanga (Eastern Bengal), Anga 
(Manghyr and Bhagalpur districts of Bihar), 
which were famous for the manufacture of 
swords. According to Ibn Haukal*?, Debal in 
Sindh was also famous for the fine quality of 
its swords. Copper was used for coinage and 
making utensils which were used for worship. 
Utensils and statues were also made with 
bronze. The bronze images manufactured in 
the Cola country are considered to be the best 
specimens of this art. From the inscriptions 
of Cola temples?! we know that very weighty 
idols, ornaments and utensils of gold, silver 
and copper were donated to these temples by 
Cola rulers. For example Rajaraja I got built a 
kalasa of copper for the pinnacle of a temple. 
It was 3083 palas in weight. 

The best examples of the craft of iron of 
this period are the beams which have been 
used in the roofs of temples at Bhubaneswara, 
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Puri and Konaraka. Each of the beams used 
in the temples of Konaraka is 35 feet long and 
its height and width are 7" x 7" or 77" X 2140229 

From the account of Yuan Chwang we know 
that king Pürnavarman got built a colossal 
copper image of Buddha and Harsa got a 
temple of brass built at Nalanda. The Buddha 
image was 80 feet high and the temple was 
more than 100 feet in height. 

From the Manasollasa we know that the 
throne of the later Calukya rulers was made 
of gold*® and their beds were decorated with 
pieces of gold.??" From the inscriptions of this 
period we know that the rich donors donated 
ornaments and utensils of gold and silver to 
the temples. Mahmud of Ghazni took all these 
with him to Ghazni after his invasions of 
India. 795 

Precious stones : Yuan Chwang has written 
that quartz is available in abundance in India. 
The Harsacharita and the Kadambari have 
many references to the use of precious stones 
in making ornaments.” The Agni Purdna gives 
a list of 39 gems. It describes the qualities of 
diamonds, emeralds, rubies, pearls, baryls, 
and sapphires."9? The inscriptions??! of the 
Tanjore temple also mention different kinds 
of diamonds, rubies and pearls. The 
ornaments which Rajaraja I donated to the 
temples consisted of finger rings in each of 
which there were nine gems namely a 
diamond, sapphire, pearl, ruby, topaz, coral, 
emerald, lapislazuli and cinnamon-stone. The 
Vaijayanti °°? and the Abhidhàanachintàmanr 9? 
mention two other gems namely süryakanta 
and candrakanta. The Manasollasa*"! 
describes the qualities of all these gems and 
the places from where they could be had. 
According to Marco Polo diamonds were 
available in abundance in Warangal.?®© 

Ivory working : From the inscriptions of 
this period we know that there were many 
craftsmen who made articles of ivory such as 
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the staves of a palanquin. The Harsacarita 
mentions puppets made of ivory. From A] 
Ishtakari we know that there was a colony of 
ivory workers near the Sun temple at Multan. 
From the Chinese accounts we know that many 
articles of ivory were taken from India to 
China. 

We have discussed the organization of 
craft guilds in chapter VI. The rules of these 
guilds provided full opportunity to a craftsman 
to develop his craft to the fullest extent 
possible. The aristocrats fully appreciated the 
work of craftsmen but their activities were 
confined to the region where they lived and 
worked. But on account of sufficient demand, 
on the part of the aristocrats in India and the 
rich in foreign countries, Indian industries 
continued to flourish and were not completely 
destroyed. 
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QUESTIONS 


Bring out the evidence in support of the view that 
some sort of craft specialization began in the 
Neolithic period which also led to trade with the 
neighbouring people. 

Discuss the development of metal industries in the 
Chalcolithic age. 

Describe critically different crafts developed by 
Harappan people. 

Mention the factors responsible for the 
specialization in crafts in the pre-Gupta Period. 
Discuss the development of metal industries in the 
Gupta Period. 

What evidence do we have that silk and woole 
industries were well-developed in the Gupta period? 
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8. 


9. 


10. 


11. 


Discuss how the cosmetic industry was well- 
developed in the Gupta Period. 

Describe the relations between the apprentices and 
craftsmen in the Gupta Period. 

Describe the development of textile industry in the 
Early Medieval Period and the places which were 
famous for different kinds of textiles. 

Mention the places famous for manufacture of 
swords, branze-images and brass-ware in the Early 
Medieval Period. 

Describe the development of the jeweller's art and 
ivory industry in the Gupta and in the Early 
Medieval Periods. 
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Chapter 21 


Corporate Economic Life 


Caneco with others who follow the same 
occupation is a natural instinct of man. Even 
in the later portions of the Rgveda the society 
was divided into three classes namely the 
ruling class, the priestly class and the business 
class. The ruling class and the priestly class 
were fully organised but the business class 
was further subdivided into three groups 
namely cattle-rearers, the farmers and the 
traders. When. industries and trade develop, 
the process of urbanisation begins in a society. 
Persons engaged in an industry or trade 


organise themselves and form guilds to protect : 


the interests of persons following the same 
profession. Thus guilds came into existence 
with urbanisation. 

First urbanisation in India took place in 
the Harappan culture. We have discussed in 
the last two chapters how many crafts and 
industries developed in that culture and the 
Harappan people had trade relations not only 
with various regions of the Indian subcontinent 
but also with Mesopotamia. Sufficient 
archaeological and literary evidence is 
available in support of the view that industries 
and trade were flourishing in that culture. The 
uniformity in the products of this culture makes 
us conclude that the persons engaged in 
different professions must have been well 
organized. We can call their organizations 
protoguilds. 

In the Later Vedic literature we have 
references to words Sresthin! and Sresthiya 
which in the literature of the later times were 
used for the heads of guilds of industries and 


traders. On this basis some scholars think that 
even in this period organisations of industries 
and traders were most probably in existence, 
The word gana is also used in the literature of 
this period. This word in later times was used 
in the sense of unions. The word Sresthi shows 
that he occupied an honourable status in 
society. From a reference in the 
Brhadaranyaka Upanisad? it is clear that the 
vaisyas were called ganasah because a single 
individual’s effort could not enable him to earn 
sufficient wealth. They could do it only by 
cooperative effort. This makes us conclude 
that persons following the same profession 
were organized into guilds which had their own 
regulations to safeguard the interests of the 
members of the guild. 


From c. 600 B.C. to 300 B.C. 


The terms $renP, gana, pūga or nigama 
are generally used in the sense of an assembly 
of persons following a common craft or dealing 
in a common commodity. Early Pali literature 
is full of references to guilds and heads of 
guilds. The word sresthi* is used in the sense 
of a head of a guild of traders. In a Jataka che 
word Jetthaka is used in the sense of the head 
of one thousand families?. In another Jataka 
there is a reference to 18 guilds®, In the Jatakas 
there are references to guilds of masons: 
blacksmiths, carpenters, goldsmiths, silver- 
smiths, bambooworkers, stonecutters, leather- 
workers, ivory-workers, jewellers, weaver: 
potters, oil pressers, basketmakers, dye! 
painters, corn-dealers, fishermen, butchers 
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barbers, gardeners, boatmen, guides of 
traders (sarthavaha), robbers and monev- 
lenders.’ But we do not know which of these 
are included in the 18 guilds referred to in the 
aforesaid Játaka. From a study of the Jatakas 
it appears that the traders organised 
themselves into a guild under the leadership 
of a Jetthaka, but ordinarily they were not fully 
organised in this period. The craftsmen on 
the other hand were well-organised because 
most of them followed the hereditary 
profession. A characteristic feature of the 
crafts and industries was that they were 
localised. There are many references to streets 
(vithi), or villages named after a craft such as 
an invory-workers' street or a washermen's 
street, a carpenters' village, or a potters' 
village." But it appears that there was no 
restriction on the mobility of craftsmen.? 
Probably the storekeeper of a guild 
(bhandagarika) supervised the production of 
articles in a guild and stored them till they 
were sold.'? Probably the office of Jetthaka 
was hereditary. When there was some dispute 
in the Jetthaka of different guilds tlie king 
appointed a special tribunal to settle the 
dispute. Sometimes the heads of guilds were 
appointed on some responsible government 
posts.!! Sometimes the guilds could arbitrate 
even in family disputes such as between a 
member of the guild and his wife.'* Some 
guilds were also invested with some 
administrative functions such as a woman 
accused of theft was not permitted to become 
à nun without the permission of the officials of 
guild. !? 

From the Gautama Dharmasütra we know 
that the guilds of farmers, traders, 
cowkeepers, and moneylenders framed their 
own rules to regulate the activities of the 
members of their guilds. These rules were duly 
recognised by the government. Even the rulers 
consulted the heads of these guilds about the 
functioning of these guilds.'4 
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The Dharmasiitras also refer to ganas and 
pugas. Only persons following the same 
profession could be members of a sreni but 
any one could be a member of a püga.'? The 
evidence of corporations (nigamas) and guilds 
(Srenis) was considered reliable in the second 
and the first centuries B.C..!9 This shows that 
the members of guilds and corporations had 
good reputation for their integrity in society 
during the period. 


The Maurya Period (c. 300 B.C. to 200 B.C.) 


From the Arthasástra we know that the 
head of the Accounts department maintained 
registers in which he recorded the regulations 
and customs of guilds and corporations 
(nigamas).'" 

Three trustworthy commissioners were 
appointed to collect taxes from the guilds.!* 
When there was a dispute about the 
interpretation of certain rules in trade guilds 
they were given special relief!? and the 
members of these guilds enjoyed some special 
privileges." The income from guilds was 
considered an important source of state 
revenue.?! Separate plots were earmarked for 
the buildings of guilds in town-planning.^* In 
times of financial emergency even the ruler 
borrowed money from the guilds.?* In this 
period the guilds also discharged the functions 
of banks. They received fixed deposits 
(aksavanivi) and the interest on these fixed 
deposits was spent for some charitable 
purpose in accordance with the wishes of the 
depositor. 

Kautilya refers to some traders who 
unitedly increased the prices of certain 
commodities or decreased them. They earned 
10096 profit on their commodities.** This 
shows that the traders were fully organised 
during this period. 

Kautilya mentions some guilds of ksatriyas 
who earned their livelihood by trade or 
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warfare.” Some guilds maintained their own 
soldiers and the rulers, when in need, sought 
the help of these guilds and used the armies 
maintained by these guilds.?^ 

Kautilya has given some special rules for 
the unions of labourers. For example they were 
allowed to fulfil the conditions of the contract 
within seven days from the day mentioned in 
the contract. The income of the union was 
divided equally among the members of a union. 
If a member of the union did not discharge 
his duty sincerely he was not permitted to 
continue to be the member of that union.? 
According to Kautilya the difficulties which the 
guilds create some times become intolerable 
for the state. This shows that the guilds 
wielded considerable power even in the 
Mauryan times when every economic activity 
was controlled by the state. 


The Post-Mauryan Period 
(c. 200 B.C. to 300 A.D.) 


According to Manu, a ruler should punish 
the member of a guild who does not discharge 
his duty sincerely.) He also refers to the 
breach of contract by a corporation in the same 
chapter. The Ramayana mentions the 
members of corporation (naigamas) and the 
Mahabharata, the heads of ganas. The guilds 
formed their own regulations and the king 
could not enforce any laws of his own which 
were in conflict with the regulations of the 
guilds. The king had great respect for the 
heads of the guilds.?! The king considered the 
armies of the guilds a great source of strength 
to the state.?? To sow the seeds of dissension 
among the heads of the guilds was considered 
an established practice to defeat an enemy.?? 
The king regarded the heads of guilds so 
important that after his defeat a ruler did not 
wish to return to his capital because he did 
not have the courage to face the heads of guilds 
in his capital.*4 
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The inscriptions of this period show that 
even in this period guilds received fixed 
deposits (aksayanivi) from individuals. The 
interest on these fixed deposits was spent for 
some charitable purpose according to the 
wishes of the donor. The guilds referred to in 
these inscriptions are those of corngrinders,*5 
weavers, potters, oil-pressers and makers of 
water-engines.? Similar deposits with guilds 
for charitable purposes are mentioned in many 
Junnar inscriptions?? of this period. 


The Gupta Period (c. 300 A.D. to 700 A.D.) 


In the Gupta period on account of the 
unfettered activities of guilds and corporations, 
industries and trade flourished. A single 
merchant could not protect his life and 
merchandise hence many traders organised 
themselves into guilds. It is why the law-givers 
of this period have given detailed rules about 
the working of guilds and corporations. We 
have many references to architects,” 
jewellers,*! agriculturists, traders,?? and 
persons following many other occupations in 
the literary works of this period. In the 
inscriptions of this period we have references 
to guilds of oil-pressers?? and silk-weavers.” 
Some inscriptions? of this period mention 
nagarasresthi. He was most probably the 
President of the guilds of the city. 

There were many guilds at Vaisali. The 
heads of these guilds were called Sresthi, 
sarthavaha or kulika. 

According to Yajnavalkya if an individual 
took by fraud the property of a guild or 
corporation, the ruler should confiscate all his 
property and he should be banished from the 
country. If a member did not abide by the 
rules laid down by the guild he was punished 
by the guild. If there was difference of opinion 
among the members about the interpretatio? 
of some rule the king intervened. As long as 
an individual was a member of a guild he had 
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to give all his income to the guild. If he did 
not do it of his own accord, the ruler compelled 
him to pay eleven times the amount earned by 
him to the guild. If the rules of a guild were 
not against dharma and were in accordance 
with the rules framed by the ruler the guild 
should compel the members of the guild to 
follow them.!’ The smrtis of Narada‘® and 
Brhaspati have laid down many rules to 
regulate the activities of the guilds. For 
example a new corporation should make its 
members sign an agreement so that the 
corporation might have some credit in the 
market. According to Brhaspati all the 
property of a member who does not fulfil the 
terms of the agreement should be confiscated 
and he should be banished from the state.” 
These guilds also carried out acts of public 
welfare such as building a temple," helping 
poor persons in celebrating the Upanayana or 
marriage ceremony.?! They also acted as 
banks and the interest on the fixed-deposits 
was spent for some charitable purpose 
according to the wishes of the investor.?* The 
members of these guilds were free to move 
from one place to another in the country. For 
example the silk-weavers of Mandasor 
migrated in a body from Lata to Mandasor.? 
Brhaspati mentions three important 
sources of guilds, namely, the money invested 
by the members themselves, money set apart 
for some special project and money given by 
the ruler to finance the guild. According to 
him all this wealth should be considered the 
joint property of the members of the guilds.? 
From the detailed rules of guilds given in 
the Naradasmrti and Brhaspatismrti we know 
that every guild had a President and an 
executive committee consisting of two, three 
or five members. The authors of these Smrtis 
lay down the qualifications of the President of 
a guild. According to them he should be well 
versed in the Vedic lore, honest, worthy of that 
post, have self-control, belong to a respectable 
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family and be competent to discharge every 
act of the guild? The executive committee 
could impose fines on those who did not do 
their work sincerely and those who acted 
against the interests of the guild. Such a 
member could be debarred from continuing 
the membership of the guild.°° For neglect of 
duty a member could be censored, warned or 
be not permitted to continue to be the member 
of the guild.>’ If a member did not obey the 
orders of the executive committee of the guild, 
the ruler was expected to force him to do the 
same." If a guild, treated a member unjustly 
the king could intervene.?? If the members of 
a guild did not pay the royal dues the guild 

was forced by the ruler to pay as fine an 

amount equal to eight times the amount due 

from it.9? The king could restrain a guild from 

indulging in immoral or anti-state activities"! 


Rules of Partnership 


From the rules given in the Náradasmrti? 
and the Brhaspatismrti? we know that 
business was also carried on in partnership. 
According to Narada in a joint venture the 
loss, expenses and profit of each partner 
should either be equal to those of other 
partners or less than theirs or more than theirs 
according to his share being equal or less or 
more than theirs.?* Similar views about 
partnership are expressed by Brhaspati.? 
According to Brhaspati proper care should be 
taken in selection of partners in trade or 
business. Incompetent or lazy persons or those 
suffering from a serious disease and those who 
are unable to contribute financially to joint 
business should not be made partners.?? Only 
clever, active, intelligent, those familiar with 
coins of various regions and those skilled in 
maintaining the account of income and 
expenditures, honest and enterprising should 


be made partners. 
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Brhaspati says that whatever property one 
partner may give or lend authorised by many 
or whatever contract he may cause to be 
executed, all that is considered as having been 
done by all. But when a single partner acts 
without the assent of all the partners he must 
give all the loss suffered by that association." 
The partners themselves decided whether any 
partner has committed a fraudulent act and 
they were authorised to decide what 
punishment should be awarded to him.® But 
in case of danger to property if a partner saved 
it from robbers one tenth of the property should 
be given to the person who saved the 
property." The partners also looked to the 
interests of a partner after his death. If a 
person proved that he was the heir of that 
dead person his share of the property was 
given to him. But in such a case the state 
deducted one sixth in the case of a südra, one 
ninth in the case of a vai$ya, one twelfth in the 
case of ksatriya and one twentieth of the 
property in the case of a brahmana.”! 

Partnership was also practised by those 
making articles of silver, thread, wood, stone 
or leather and the partners shared the profits 
in proportion to the nature of the work done by 
each individual.” Similarly if a headman built 
a house or a temple or dug pool or made 
articles of labour he was entitled to get double 
of what other workers in that craft got as 
partners,” 

These rules about partnership show that 
there was considerable growth of trade and 
industries during the Gupta period as 
compared with the age of the Mauryas. 


The Post-Gupta Period 
(c. 700 A.D. to 1200 A.D.) 


From Vijnanesvara’s commentary on the 
Yajnavalkyasmyti we know that the members 
ofa püga belonged to one place. Their castes 
and occupations could be different, The 
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members of a Sreni followed the Same 
profession. He has mentioned the Srenis of 
weavers, leather-workers and betel-sellerg 74 
According to Medhatithi” craftsmen, traders 
moneylenders and cartdrivers had their ois 
guilds, From Al Biruni”? we know that 
washermen, leatherworkers, jugglers 
basketmakers, shield-makers, boatmen, 
fishermen, hunters, fowlers and weavers had 
their separate guilds. In the contemporary 
inscriptions" guilds of oilmen, betel-sellers, 
wine-merchants, gardeners and drivers of 
elephants are mentioned. The Trisastisalükà- 
purusacharita/? gives the number of guilds as 
eighteen but it seems to be the conventional 
number. Other contemporary works mention 
guilds of not only of persons following 
professions specified above but also those of 
potters, goldsmiths, cooks, singers, barbers, 
ropemakers, clothprinters, braziers, tailors, 
cowkeepers, Bhils, horseholders and 
shoemakers.?? 

According to Laksmidhara,?? Apararka®! 
and Devannabhatta® the srenis and ganas have 
the right to enter into agreements of which the 
terms and conditions should be known to every 
member of the Sreni or gana. From the works 
of the above authors it is clear that the guilds 
could frame their own regulations even during 
this period. They also had some judicial 
powers to decide disputes among the members 
of the guild, 

During this period the guilds could not 
maintain full control over their members. 
Some members besides having a share of 
profit as members of the guild could carry on 
their private business, but the members of 
ganas could not carry on their private 
business?" as long as they were members of 4 
gana. Many people did not make fixed deposits 
with the guilds during this period.3* This shows 
that the guilds did not have as much credit 
during this period as they had in the Gupt@ 
period. That the executive committees of the 
guilds could not maintain their full control ove! 
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their members is also borne out by the fact 
that most of the members of the guilds during 
this period took their disputes to the roval 
courts, P 

The ganas were ciosely knit associations 
of craftsmen., Medhatithi mentions the ganas 
of masons and priests of temples, According 
to him the ganas should appoint 
subcommittees to decide their personal 
disputes as members of the guilds.56 
Architects and carpenters were also organised 
into ganas. The members of these ganas 
worked very hard to increase the profits of the 
gana. Those who did difficult work were paid 
more dividend from the profit than those who 
did easy work.” 

The Smrtichandriká lays down that the 
members of samühas should appoint 
subcommittees consisting of two, three or five 
members to decide the disputes of their 
members. The members had no right to 
question the decisions of these sub- 
committees. These samthas could punish their 
members for an offence on their part." 

The guilds (srenis) could fix the sale price 
of the articles produced by their members and 
at times could collect some money as à cess 
from their members.?? There is suffficient 
evidence to prove that during this period some 
guilds maintained their own militia.®? In this 
period most of the guilds were converted into 
castes, The Mitüksara?! gives the original 
meaning of $reni as an organization of 
members following the same profession but 
other contemporary works"? give the meaning 
of Srenis as members of 18 low castes such 
as washermen. The Kanhadade-prabandha”’ 
States that there are 4 high castes and 18 
varnas, The Abhidhanachintamani™ gives the 
meaning of sreni as prakrti. According to 
Pitàmaha*5 there are 18 prakrtis. In the early 
Buddhist literature there are many references 
to 18 guilds and in the inscriptions” of the 
early medieval period 18 prakrtis are 
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mentioned, This makes us conclude that in 
this period most of the guilds had been 
reduced to the status of low-castes. In the Jain 
literature?? of this period 18 Srenis are 
subdivided into two categories namely 
touchables and untouchables. This shows that 
the status of guilds had fallen very low in 
society in this period because of deterioration 
in their economic condition. 

From Medhaàtithi? and contemporary 
inscriptions we know that the activities of most 
of the guilds were confined to a town or city. 
They did not have their branches at other 
places, The head of a guild could censor, warn 
or remove any member from the membership 
of the guild if he was found guilty of breach of 
any regulation of the guild." But it seems that 
cases of theft and robbery were tried only by 
the royal courts. When the guild was not 
unanimous about a case the matter was 
referred to a subcomittee of the guild. 9 Even 
in this period the President of a guild enjoyed 
great social status. From one of the 
inscriptions!!! we know that S$ülapàni, the 
President of a guild of craftsmen, in north 
Bengal (Varendra) was given the title of ranaka 
by the ruler of that region. The President could 
give a sum of money in charity out of the funds 
of the guild on behalf of the members of a 
guild and could collect it from the members 
as a cess on their shares of profits.? But if 
the President of a samuüha illtreated the 
members of the corporation the king could 
direct him to do justice to the member. In 
spite of the ruler's direction if the President 
of a samüha did not act justly, the king could 
impose a fine on him, confiscate his property 
and could banish him from his kingdom. !?? 


Apprenticeship 


Most of the craftsmen carried on their 
professions in their houses but they had some 
apprentices who came to them to learn their 
crafts. The master-craftsman taught them the 
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craft in which he was an expert. He made 
arrangements for their lodging and food. The 
apprentices produced some articles by their 
labour but the master craftsmen did not pay 
any remuneration for this work to the 
apprentices. According to Laksmidhara!?* if 
an apprentice did not work sincerely the 
master craftsmen could punish him with a 
stick. From the Krtyakalpataru it appears that 
the practice of carrying down technical 
education from the master-craftsman to the 
apprentices continued even in the early 
medieval period in India. It seems that the 
treatment meted out to the apprentice by the 
master-craftsman was generally humane. He 
treated him like his own son. 


Guilds in South India 


South Indian inscriptions of the early 
medieval period throw a flood of light on the 
working of guilds and corporations of 
craftsmen and traders of that region. They 
mention guilds of workers in copper and 
bronze, weavers, oilpressers, carpenters, 
blacksmiths, potters.! One of these 
inscriptions!° dated 909-903 A.D. mentions a 
gift by four Presidents of a guild of 360 towns, 
and an inscription of Rajadhiraja mentions a 
donation by a guild of oilpressers of 94 
towns.'°? These inscriptions show that the 
corporate activities of the guilds of persons 
following different professions in South India 
were not confined to one town. Their activities 
spread to many towns and these guilds, unlike 
those of north India, continued their activities 
in a well-organized manner even in earlv 
medieval India as we know that some of them 
continued to receive fixed deposits even in 
the llth century A.D.!95 


Traders’ Guilds 


The traders were also well-organized in 
South India. The traders' guild was called 


Trichinopoly district we know that 98 g 
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banaíja. From an inscription!?? foung in 
$ roups 
of valangais and 98 groups of idaügais entered 
into an agreemtnt with a view to form a joint 
front against the oppression of vanniya tenants, 
brahmanas and Velalala landlords who Were 
being supported by government officials. This 
inscription clearly shows that the traders of 
South India were prepared to raise their heads 
against all kinds of oppression and were 
prepared to merge their small organizations 
into a powerful big organization for that 
purpose. 


Anjuvannam and Manigramam 


Two other semi-autonomous traders’ 
organizations were anjuvannam and 
Manigramam.'!° These two traders’ guilds are 
mentioned in three gift deeds found in 
Kottayam and Cochin and are referred to ina 
Malayalam work, the Patainur Pattola. Special 
privileges were granted to these trader’s guilds 
by the ruler. 

The existence of these trade guilds with 
wide powers and their activities being spread 
to many towns show that trade corporations in 
South India were well-organized upto the end 
of early medieval India. 


Conclusion 


The uniformity of craft products in the 
Harappan culture makes us conclude that 
crafts were well-organized even in the pre 
historic times. The use of words like sresthin, 
Sresthiya and gana, which in later times were 
associated with corporate bodies, makes it 
probable that corporate activites were carried 
on in the Vedic period. But definite evidence 
of the existence of corporate institutions like 
Srenis with their activities confined to on 
village or street of a town comes from thé 
early Buddhist literature. The existence ° 
these institutions is also supported by many 
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references in the Jatakas, Although in the 
Maurya period all economic activity was 
controlled by the government the guilds 
continued their activities and industries and 
trade flourished. In the Kusana period trade 
activites of Indian traders probably reached 
their zenith resulting in the unexpected 
development of Indian industries. But it was 
in the Gupta period that the corporate activites 
of guilds had full play as the government 
encouraged the guilds and punished those 
craftsmen and traders who did not follow the 
regulations framed by the guilds. 


In the post-Gupta period, on account of 


the growth in the power of feudal lords and 
the weakening of the central authority there 
was no peace and order, and traders were 
robbed both on Jand and sea, so their activities 
were limited to coastal trade and in the country 
in those luxury articles which could be carried 
on, without much risk, to distant regions. The 
guilds in northern India did not have as much 
credit in this period as they had in the Gupta 
period. Only a few persons deposited fixed 
deposits with them. In fact the guilds in north 
India were converted to the status of low 
castes. They did not have that social status 
which they enjoyed in the Gupta period and 
their activities were confined to a town or city. 
But in South India guilds of craftsmen and 
traders continued to be very powerful even upto 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries A.D. 
Jn hey were so powerful that they could unitedly 
curb the activities both of anti-social elements 
in business and trade and also government 
officers who wished to extort money by 
collecting taxes which were illegal and 
detrimental to the interests of both the 
producers and the purchasers. For this reason 
South India continued to be more prosperous 
than north even in the early medieval period. 
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4. 


or 


QUESTIONS 


Discuss the eviclence which shows that some form 
of guilds existed in the later Vedic Period. 

Give a critical description of the guilds on the basis 
of the Játakas and the Sutras. 

Describe the Nigamas and the Srenis in the Maurya 
Period and describe the important rules made by 
these Srenis. 

Discuss the credit of Srenis in the pre-Gupta period 
on the basis of fixed deposits (aksayanivi) that 
people made with them. 

How were the rules made by the builds enforced in 
the Gupta period? Also mention the acts of public 
welfare carried out these guilds. 

Describe the rules laid down by the Náradasmrti 
and Brhaspatismrti for partnership in the Gupta 
Period. 


7. 


10, 


11. 


Distinguish between a 'Püga', 'Gana' and a ‘Sreni’. 
Also mention the crafts and professions of the 
people who had organized themselves into guilds 
in the Early Medieval Period. 

Show that the guilds did not have as much credit 
in the Early Medieval Period as they had in the 
Gupta period. Also mention the fact that makes us 
conclude that during this period the guilds did not 
have full control ever their members. 

Discuss the relations between the ruler, the 
president of a guild and its members in the Early 
Medieval Period. 

Bring out the evidence that shows that guilds of 
many towns worked jointly in south India in the 
Early Medieval Period. 

Mention the names of the trader's guilds in south 
India and give a brief description of their activities, 
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Chapter 22 


Trade and Commerce 


Acao to Allchin, Indians in the Late 
Stone Age had begun exchanging articles. 
Above conclusion is based on a number of 
sites discovered in Central India, Northern 
Mysore and Sri Lanka where stone implements 
were made for many tribes living at different 
sites in the neighbourhood.! When the Neolithic 
people settled in the neighbourhood of the Late 
Stone Age people this process of exchange 
became common. Probably the Late Stone Age 
people gave the Neolithic people stone 
implements in exchange for corn. Thus, the 
process of exchange and distribution of 
articles had started as early as the Late Stone 
Age.' From the excavations at many sites in 
South India implements of a particular kind 
of stone were taken to places which were at a 
distance of 50 miles from the site where this 
variety of stone was available. Stone 
implements of one kind were exchanged for 
those of a different kind.? 

From the uniformity met with in the 
products of crafts in the Harappan culture it 
can be inferred that crafts were well organized 
and there was a properly planned distribution 
system. A particular kind of stone was brought 
from one place and implements, weights, 
beads and seals of a uniform pattern were 
made in the whole area covered by this 
culture.” 

For trade it was necessary to regulate the 
rates of exchange, weights and measures. 
Seals were most probably used on bales of 
cloth which were exported to foreign countries. 
Probably Lothal was a port from which the 


products of this culture were exported to 
foreign countries by sea route. Probably stone 
flakes, seals, and beads etc. were brought to 
Lothal through navigable rivers. Probably gold 
was brought from the mines of Mysore, silver 
from Afghanistan, copper from Rajasthan, 
Baluchistan and Arabia, lead from Eastern 
India or South India and Lapis-lazuli from 
Badakhshan in North-eastern Afghanistan, 
agate, calcedony and carnelian from 
Maharashtra and jade from Central Asia.“ This 
shows that the Harappan people had trade 
relations with distant people. 

Foreign trade: We have two kinds of 
evidences in support of the view that the 
Harappans had trade relations with foreign 
countries, archaeological and literary. The 
most important archaelogical evidence 
consists of about two dozen seals which were 
discovered at Susa and other towns of 
Mesopotamia and which are similar to those 
found at Harappan sites. The carnelian beads, 
and articles inlaid with shell and bones which 
were found at Mesopotamian sites also show 
that the Mesopotamians had trade relations 
with Harappan people. At Harappan sites have 
been found three cylindrical seals? and some 
metal objects which clearly show that they were 
imported from Mesopotamia. Probably cotton, 
Spices and wood of different kinds were also 
exported to Mesopotamia of which we have no 
remains now. At Lothal was found a button 
Shaped seal which was similar to those found 
in the Persian Gulf. A bun-shaped slab of silve! 
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shows that it must have been imported from a 
foreign country." 

On Harappan seals we find figures of ships 
and a terracotta ship was discovered at Lothal. 
Steatite boats, seals and carnelian beads all 
show that the Harappan people had trade 
contacts with Mesopotamian towns like Sumer, 
Elam and Tylos. The dock-yard found at Lothal 
shows that this trade was carried on both by 
the sea route and the land route.’ We Have 
enough evidence in support of the view that 
textiles were exported from India to 
Mesopotamia. In India probably trade was 
carried on by means of boats plying in the 
rivers and by carts carrying articles of trade 
on roads connecting various towns.? 

From literary sources we know that in the 
reign of Sargon of Agade (c. 2300 B.C.) 
traders of Ur went to many foreign countries. 
One of the towns mentioned is Meluhha? which 
has been identified with some port of north- 
western India. From this port were exported 
to Mesopotamia, various kinds of woods 
including ebony and copper, gold, carnelian, 
ivory and pearls. 

In the Rgvedic period most of the trade 
was carried on by exchange of goods but even 
in this period cow was considered a medium 
of trade.!? Niska was a gold necklace!! in the 
beginning but later it was also used as a coin 
for giving as a reward to a poet.* From a 
hymn of the Reveda it appears that the custom 
of haggling!’ for fixing the price of articles 
Was in vogue even in this period. For a trader 
the word vanij!4 has been used in the Reveda. 
The Reveda refers to sea voyages!” by traders 
but it does not mention to which countries 
these traders went for trade. Another hymn of 
the same work refers to a ship with 100 oars. 
On the basis of these references V.M. Apte 1S 
of opinion that the Rgvedic Aryans used to 
Carry on trade by going on sea voyages. 
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In the Later Vedic period also traders sold 
their articles by the system of barter. They 
dealt in cloth, bed-covers, skin of goats, etc.'® 
They were afraid of wild animals and robbers 
hence they prayed to Indra!? for protection. 
Another class of traders mentioned in the 
literature of this period was called pani.?? They 
were traders as well as moneylenders. 
Probably they were non-Aryans as they did not 
worship Vedic gods and were misers. In the 
Later Vedic literature the word ságara*! has 
been used in the sense of sea and from the 
archaeological evidence we know that Indian 
traders went to foreign countries for trade by 
sea route. The discovery of Indian cedar in 
the palace of Nebuchadnezzar (604-562 B.C.) 
and of Indian teak in the temple of the moon- 
god at Ur point to the existence of an 
intercourse between India, Egypt and 
Mesopotamia.?? 


II. 600 B.C. TO 300 A.D. 


The mention of a ritual in a Grhyasütra^ 
shows the importance of trade in this period. 
In this ritual (panyasiddhi) a part of the article 
of trade in which the trader dealt was offered 
to god fire and the trader prayed to god Soma 
that he might earn much profit by investing 
the money which he had with him. Traders in 
India brought articles from regions where they 
were available at a cheap price and sold them 
in regions where there was a great demand 
for them. In this internal trade roads joining 
different regions of the country played a vital 
role. From the early Buddhist literature we 
know about the following important routes. 

The first important route connected 
northern India with the Deccan. It started from 
Sravasti and reached Pratisthana. It passed 
through Kaugambi, Saketa, Vanasamaya, 
Vidiga, Gonaddha, Ujjayini and Mahismati. 
Other towns which were joined by connecting 
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roads to this main route were Kusinara, 
Mandira, Pàvà, Vaisàli and Pataliputra.*? From 
the Periplus we know that cotton cloth in large 
quantities was taken from Ujjayini by this route 
to Bhrgukaccha for export to foreign 
countries.?? Other articles which were brought 
to Bhrgukaccha for export were agate, 
carnelian and muslin.?? Carnelian was brought 
from Pratisthana and many varieties of cotton 
cloth from Tagara.“ 

The second route connected Bhrgukaccha 
with Tàmralipti through Kausambi. Probably 
traders who went from Varanasi to Ujjayini 
took this route.*8 Champa and Pataliputra were 
also connected with this route.? Traders 
bought muslin from Vanga, Pundra and 
Varanasi and sold it at Ujjayini from where it 
was sent to Bhrgukaccha for export to foreign 
countries. 

The third route connected Pataliputra with 
Pattala in the delta of the Indus. From there 
many traders went to Iran. Through this route 
many Iranian horses were brought to the cities 
situated in the plains of the Ganges. 

The fourth route connected Champa with 
Puskalàvati.? It passed through Kampilya®! 
and Saketa.** Traders who brought horses 
from Afganistan took this route. Many articles 
from Himalayan regions such as skins, wool, 
Spices and precious stones were brought to 
towns along this route and sent to distant 
places. 

Lhe fifth route connected Bhrgukaccha 
with Puskalavati*? Through this route spikenard 
of Kashmir, the Hindukush and Kabul was 
taken to Bhrgukaccha™ for export to western 
countries. 

From Puskalavati traders went to Bactria 
through the Pamir plateau. They brought 
Chinese raw silk, silk thread and silk cloth 
from Bactria to India. From Bhrgukaccha these 
articles were exported to western countries 36 
Indian articles were also sent to western 
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countries by a land route which connec 
Bactria with the Caspian Sea, throug 
Oxus. From a Chinese chronicle we know that 
China established its supremacy on the Tarim 
basin when trade in Chinese silk Increased, 
Trade in the Chinese silk had great Politica} 
and economic impact on people residing in 
the valley of the Oxus, North-Western India 
and Western Asia. The Chinese emperor Wuyi 
(c. 140-46 B.C.) maintained friendly relations 
with the rulers of Faghana, Bactria and 
Parthia. ?? 

The route which connected Puskalāvati 
with Bactria was not safe. Tribal people often 
robbed Indian traders passing through this 
route. In the first century of the Christian era 
this route became very unsafe when Parthia 
was entangled in wars with its neighbours. 
Most of Indian traders then went by the sea 
route to western countries. But when the 


ted 
h the 


 Kusana empire extended from Central Asia 


to India, there was great increase in India's 
trade with Mesopotamia and China. 
Protection of Inland Routes by the 
Government : From the Mahavagga we know 
that every state (janapada) looked after the 
maintenance of roads and government boats 
were available for crossing rivers.® Asoka got 
constructed many rest-houses?? near the main 
roads. There were also stones along the main 
roads to show the distance between different 
places.’ Inland trade was also carried on by 
boats plying in rivers. Many traders of Varanas! 
preferred to travel through rivers,” and 
avoided land routes as the danger on land 
routes was more than that on river routes. M 
land routes traders had to face many wild, 
ferocious animals in forests through which they 
passed. In deserts caravans of traders 
travelled during night as it was very hot during 
the day. Traders engaged a Sarthavaha who 
Showed them the route and told them tht 
dangers which they had to face along the route 
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Traders faced all these dangers because if 
they returned safe, they earned enormous 
profits.” 

Manu lays down that the state should 
confiscate all the property of a trader who 
exports those commodities in which the state 
had a monop oly.43 In Varanasi* and Ayodhya*® 
there were shops where all kinds of luxury 
goods such as muslins, ornaments and scents 
were available. The Periplus*® states that 
Pratisthana, Ter, Sopara and Kalyana were 
important centres of trade in the Deccan. This 
shows that trade was flourishing both in north 
India and south India. This fact is supported 
by the evidence of the Mahabharata in which 
it is stated that the rulers of Aparanta (south 
western India) presented to Yudhisthira cotton 
cloth, those of China and Bahlika (Bactria) 
silk, those of Kamboja (Ghazana) blankets, 
those of eastern part of Aparanta iron-weapons, 
those of north-western India horses and 
camels, and those of south India elephants. 

Manu lays down that the ruler should keep 
in view the interests of both the traders and 
the purchasers while imposing taxes on various 
commodities and he should examine the price 
list of all important articles every fortnight and 
see that the traders do not underweigh or 
measure less than what they were expected to 
measure." According to him the ruler should 
impose a tax which is equal to 5% of the profit 
of a merchant. It should not be on his 
investment in it. Similar views have been 
expressed in the Mahabharata. 


Foreign Trade (By Land Route and 5ea 
Route) (600 B.C. 300 A.D.) 


Western AsiX—In the third century B.C. 
the rulers of Bactria and Parthia became 
Independent of the hegemony of Syria. This 
Save great impetus India's trade with Western 
Asia. From the excavations at Begram it 1S 
Evident that this trade was in a flourshing 
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condition and many countries were 
participating in this trade.9 The empires of 
the Kusanas, the Parthians and the Romans 
became very rich on account of the profits 
gained by large scale transactions carried on 
through their respective territories.?! 

From the Baudháyana Dharma Sūtra we 
know that many traders of northern India went 
on sea voyages for trade during this period. 
The Rámáyana? has many references to boats 
laden with merchandise. Similar references 
are met with in the early Buddhist works.?' 
The Jatakas refer to ships going to distant 
lands fully equipped with masts and sails.” 
Ihe Ksatris offered Alexander's forces ships 
having 30 oars.?9 From the Jatakas we know 
that there were ships in each of which 1000 
psssengers could travel in one trip.?? The early 
Buddhist literature?? and the Jatakas?? refer 
to crows which were used by mariners in the 
seas to know the direction. Pliny9? also refers 
to such crows. 

Kautilya has laid down that the government 
should return the fare to the trader if a ship 
sinks on account of some defect in the ship 
and should pay compensation for the goods 
lost.9! From the Manusmrti we know that the 
fare for ships going to distant lands was not 
fixed. It could vary according to the risks 
involved in the voyage.®* From Megasthenes 
we know that the Maurya government gave 
ships on hire to traders? and from the 
Milindapanha we know that there were many 
private owners of ships who gave their ships 
to traders® on hire. These owners of ships 
were organised into guilds.9? 

When north-western India became a part 
of the Iranian empire in the sixth century B.C. 
Indians paid to the Iranian emperor as tribute 
360 talants of gold powder which is equal to 9 
tons and 5 cwt. Indians could have paid that 
much gold only because their trade with 
Western Asia was flourishing. When Hippalus 
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discovered the existence of monsoon winds in 
the first century B.C. Indian traders preferred 
to go by sea route. In this trade sailors of 
Arabia took a prominent part. Indian traders 
went to south Arabia and eastern Africa, and 
some of them settled in the island of Socotra 
in the first century A.D. 

When Roman emperors established their 
hegemony over Egypt and Augustus (31 B.C. 
to 14 A.D.) and established peace and order 
in the Mediterranean region, the Indian rulers 
maintained friendly relations with the Roman 
emperors. All this gave great impetus to 
India's trade with the West. 

From the Periplus®’ we know that on the 
western coast of the Deccan the most 
important port in the first century A.D. was 
Bhrgukaccha. To a little south of it Sürpàraka 
(Sopàra) and in the delta of the Indus 
Barbaricum were also important ports during 
this time. The most important port of the 
eastern coast was Tamralipti. From this port 
products of the Ganges basin were exported 
to the East.9? From the Milindapaiha we know 
that ships sailed from this port to Bengal, 
Malay Peninsula, China, Gujarat, Kathiawar, 
Alexandria, Coromandal coast and the Eastern 
Archipelago.5? 

India's trade with the Romans was at its 
peak from the reign of Trajan to that of Marcus 
Aurelius (161 to 180 A.D.)” From 190 A.D. 
Rome was entangled in a political conflict 
hence India's trade with the country declined 
considerably. 

Exports—Theofrustus (3rd century B.C.) 
mentions the following plant products which 
were imported to Rome from India : 

Cardamom, cinnamon, cassia, black- 
pepper, ginger, lemon, rice, lentil, cotton, 
jackfruit, banana, mango and ebony. From 
other sources we know that sugar, indigo, 
textiles, gum and many kinds of wood were 
also exported to the West from India. From 
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the Periplus we know that lions, tigers and 
parrots were also exported from India to 
Rome. Skins were exported from Barbaricum 
According to this work, wheat, rice, Clarified 
butter, oil of sesame, cotton textiles and Sugar 
were exported to Africa from India. Pliny 
mentions ivory, skulls of tortoise and horns of 
rhinoceros. But the most precious article of 
Indian exports were pearls. According to the 
Periplus, ebony,’! teak’ and sandalwood’ 
and according to Pliny, bamboos?* were 
exported from India. 

Other items of export were silk yarn 
pepper,” cinnamon,’® aloes,” indigo,”S ang 
sugar.7? Of the precious stones diamonds, 
sapphires?? and iron-swords?! and spear-heads 
were exported from India to foreign countries 
like Arabia. 

India exported to Rome mostly luxury 
items such as spices, scents, pearls, precious 
stones and fine muslins. But in the reigns of 
Nero and Caracalla (A.D. 217) the import in 
Rome of luxury items declined and that of 
necessities such as cotton textiles increased. 

Imports—On the port of Broach were 
imported beautiful maidens for the king's 
harem. Horses were imported from Arabia and 
Egypt. Cloth made of hemp was brought to 
Barbaricum, Muziris and Nelsindi from foreign 
countries. Wines and dates were brought from 
Omman to Broach. Cloves were also imported 
at Broach. Iron was brought from Egypt, gold 
and silver from Omman and according t9 
Apologus tin, copper and lead were imported 
at Broach. Other items of import were thin 
clothing, figured linens of Egypt and Babylon, 
Topaz from Egypt, the red coral of the weste!™ 
Mediterranean, Storax, frankincense from 
Arabia, vessels of glass, silver, gold plate? 
and little wine, antimony and ointments.® l 

The balance of trade was completely 1” 
India’s favour. According to Pliny, India, the 
Seres and the Arabian peninsula drained fro™ 
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the Roman empire 100 million sesterces 
(equal to £ 70,000) yearly.’ 


Trade with Sri-Lanka and South India 


The ships which went to the East Indies 
passed through Sri-Lanka.®4 These ships 
brought gold, silver and sapphire from distant 
lands. Horses from Sindh and Punjab, gold 
and precious stones from northern India and 
coral from the eastern seas were brought to 
Kaveripattanam.®° 


Trade with Burma and Indonesia 


Many sailors from Andhra, Kalinga and 
Bengal went to Burma, Malaya, Sumatra, Java 
and Combodia. The products of northern India 
were exported to these conuntries from the 
port of Tamralipti.9 

On account of flourishing trade many cites 
and ports became important trade centres 
during the period. 

The important cities of northern India and 
the Deccan situated along the main routes 
were the following : 

Puskalavati, Taksasilà, Sakala, Mathura, 
Kausambi, Kanauj, Varanasi, Pataliputra, 
Champa, Vaisali, Pundranagara, 
Daksinapathaka, Vidisa, Ujjayini, Pratisthana, 
Tagaria and Dhanyakataka. 

Of the far south two important cities were 
Kàfichi and Madura. 

Many foreign articles were brought to these 
cities by traders for rich inhabitants of these 
cities who were eager to buy them at very high 
prices because on account of the development 
of industries and trade they had become very 
rich, 

.. On the mouth of the Indus the most 
important port was Barbaricum.® To the south 
of it was Pattala&? and on the western coast oi 
the Deccan Broach, Sopàrà,?! Kalayāna, 
Chaula,93 Paripattana®! (Debala), Vaijayanti, 
Tihdis?5 and Muziris’ were the important 
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ports which were visited by many ships with 
foreign merchandise brought from Arabia and 
Greece. 

Important ports on the eastern coast of 
the Deccan were Korkoi, Camara,” Poduka,?* 
Mosalia,?  Kantakasela,!  Palüra,!?! 
Tamralipti and Gange.'? Pearl fishery was the 
important industry of Korkoi. Horses and 
pepper were brought to Camara. Many Roman 
traders came to Podukà in the first century 
A.D. Many ships from Kantakasela sailed to 
the East Indies. Ivory was exported from 
Palürà. As we have stated before the products 
of the Ganges basin were exported to the East 
Indies from Tamralipti. 

If we accept that the age of the Imperial 
Guptas was the golden age of ancient India 
we should admit that the foundations of this 
prosperity were laid in the Post-Mauryan period 
(c. 200 B.C. to 200 A.D.), when India's trade 
relations extended up Rome in the west and 
the East Indies in the east. 


III. (c. 300 A.D. TO 600 A.D.) 


In the Kusàána period India's trade reached 
its zenith. In the Gupta period India's trade 
relations continued with Egypt, Greece, Rome, 
Iran, Arabia, Syria on the west and Sri Lanka, 
Cambodia, Siam, Sumatra, Malaya and China 
on the east. Thus, in this period India became 
a centre of international trade. 

Inland Trade—In the Gupta period a 
market was organised in some village or in a 
group of villages every week or every 
fortnight.!° In this market villagers either 
bartered or purchased products of various 
villages.'°* Traders purchased all surplus 
goods!" to sell them at a great profit at places 
where they were in short supply. They also 
brought and sold all those articles which the 
villagers required and were in short supply in 
the area where the market was organized. 
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There were two kinds of traders, petty 
traders who met the local needs and big 
traders! who brought articles from distant 
places and sold them to petty traders.!?? The 
big traders hired carts, labourers, boats, ships 
for carrying their goods and some of them 
became very rich as a result of lucrative 
foreign trade. We find mention of such a trade 
in the Mrcchakatfika. The big traders may be 
divided into two categories. Sresthis!'8 carried 
on their own trade and lent money on interest 
to other traders, Such Sresthis were greatly 
respected in society and their leader was 
appointed a member of the district advisory 
council. A sárthavüha!' guided the caravan 
of traders through forests and deserts. In the 
forests the caravans of traders were looted by 
robbers. It was for this reason that some 
traders sold their articles at a price three 
times their cost-price. The sárthaváhas were 
also accorded great respect in society. Nàrada 
has laid down detailed rules for the payment 
of hire charges. This shows that trade was 
flourishing in this period, 

In the country, trade was mostly confined 
to items of daily use such as milk, curd, 
clarified butter, honey, resin, spices, wines, 
meat, cooked rice, sesame, flowers, fruits, 
semi-precious stones, slaves, weapons, salt, 
flour, plants, clothes, silk, leather, bones, 
blankets, animals, earthen ware, butter milk, 
vegetables, ginger and medicinal plants,!!° 

Some traders went to distant places to 
bring such articles as pepper!!!, sandalwood, 
and coral from south India; musk, saffron, and 
yak's tail from the Himalayan region;!!? 
elephants from Kalinga,!!? Anga!l4 ang 
Assam!!? and horses from north-western India. 
They brought copper, iron and mica from south 
Bihar and probably gold from Mysore, 

Narada and Brhaspati have laid down 
numerous rules to safeguard the interests of 
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both the buyers and the sellers. For example 
if a merchant sold a defective article withou 
pointing out the defect to the purchaser Re 
had to give twice the price of the article to the 
purchaser and an amount equal to the Price of 
the article as fine to the government. !!6 Naraq, 
has laid down what percentage of the price of 
the article is to be deducted by the merchan 
from the amount paid by the purchaser in case 
the latter returned the article, one, two or three 
days after the day of purchase.!!? 

Foreign Trade—Foreign trade was carried 
on both by land routes and the sea routes, 
There were many dangers in land routes!!8 as 
well as sea routes. There were many pirates 
who robbed the traders of their merchandise, 
Sometimes ships struck against rocks in the 
seas and sank, sometimes ships sank on 
account of storms in the seas.!!? But traders 
eager to have large profits faced all these 
perils. 

From the accounts of Fa-hien (400-411 
A.D.) and Cosmas (525-535 A.D.) we know 
that the important Indian ports in the Gupta 
period were the following : 

Tamralipti,!*° Sindh, Gujarat, Kalyana and 
five ports of the Malabar coast namely Chaula 
Parati, Mangalore, Sàlopattana, Nalopattana 
and Paàndopattana.!?! From Tamralipt 
(Tamluk) in West Bengal many ships went to 
S Lanka, China and the East Indies. From 
the ports of Malabar pepper was exported to 
foreign countries, 

Trade with Sri Lahka—According 
Cosmas ships from India, Iran and Ethiopia 
visited Sri Lanka. It imported silk, aloes 
cloves, sandalwood, pepper, copper, cotto! 
cloth, linseed oil, musk and nards.!? Horses 
and elephants were imported for the royal 
army, }24 

The most important item of exports fron 

ri Lanka were pearls.!? Probably silver“ 
was also exported to India as there were ?? 
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mines of silver in India. Muslin was exported 
for the residents of Kashmir, !?? 

The above references show that there was 
brisk trade between India and Sri Lanka 
during the Gupta period. 


Trade with Cambodia and China 


From the chronicles of the Tang dynasty 
we know that India exported to Cambodia 
diamonds, sandalwood and saffron.'*5 From 
the accounts of Fa-hien'*? and the Sungchu 
chronicles"? we know that India exported to 
China horns of rhinoceros, pearls, and many 
varieties of textiles including very fine cloth?! 
and saffron. ?? 

Silk was imported into India! from China 
and exported from India to Arabia, Parthia 
and Western Asia, ^1 

Thus India's trade with China led to 
prosperity of both the countries. 


Trade with Persia and Arabia 


From chronicles of the Han dynasty we 
know that pepper was also grown in India. 
According to Ibn Haukal,"* pepper, 
sandalwood and many drugs were exported 
from Iran. On the basis of the above statement 
Laufer!*9 thinks that pepper was imported to 
Iran from India, many horses of good species 
were brought to India from Arabia. 


Trade with the Roman Empire 


In the early centuries of the Christian era 
India's trade with Rome was at its climax, but 
after the division of the empire in 364 A.D. 
there was political confusion in Rome and 
hence India's trade with the country 
considerably declined though it continued. In 
108 A.D. when Alaric the leader of the Goths, 
Seized Rome, he demanded and obtained as 
à part of the ransom, 3,000 pounds of silk. 

his shows that even after the division of the 
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empire India’s volume of trade with Rome was 
considerable, !37 


Trade with the Byzantine Empire 


Many coins of the Byzantine empire of the 
fourth, fifth and sixth centuries have been 
discovered in southern, western and eastern 
India, This shows that India had good trade 
relations with the empire during these 
centuries. From the Corpus Juris Civilis of 


Justinian?’ we know the names of articles 


imported to the empire. These included Indian 
wool, Indian iron, Indian scents, pearls, 
diamonds, sapphires, sardonys, jacinth, 
turquoise, beryl, raw silk, silk yarn, silk robes, 
cinnamon, long pepper, white pepper, nard, 
cardamom, ivory and Indian eunuchs. 
Procopius'?? informs us that the monopoly of 
silk trade with the West was in the hands of 
Iranians who used to buy silk from Indians. 
Thus it seems that silk and spices were the 
chief exports of India to the Byzantine empire. 


Trade with Ethiopia 


From the account of Cosmas!" we know 
that emeralds were brought from Ethiopia to 
India. Other exports of Ethiopia to India were 
large tusks of elephants and spices such as 
frankincense and cassia.! 

From records of Justinian and Procopius 
we conclude that the balance of trade with the 
two parts of the Roman empire was still in 
favour of India although it was less than that 
in the first century A.D. We do not find any 
Chinese coins in the Gupta period. This shows 
that India's trade with China was mainly by 
barter and probably the balance of trade in 
this case was equal.!^ India established 
cultural contacts in the Gupta period through 
trade with other countries of South-East Asia 
such as Malay Peninsula, Siam, Cambodia, 
Indo-China, Java, Sumatra, Bali, Borneo and 
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Indonesia. This shows that India was one of 
the foremost maritime countries in the Gupta 
period, ^ 


IV. (c. 600 A.D. TO C. 1200 A.D.) 


Inland Trade—From the literature! of the 
post-Gupta period it is evident that Indian 
traders in this period went to every part of the 
country where articles were available at a 
cheap price and sold them in regions where 
they were in great demand. This fact is 
corroborated by the Ahar inscriplion dated 953 
A.D. which states that traders from Karnata, 
Madhyadesa, Lata and Takka assembled there 
to pay the cess on their merchandise. 
According to Medhatithi!? a trader should 
know in which part of the country rice or barley 
is available, in which part of the year, what 
the trade regulations are in that region, what 
kind of traders there are, and what difficulties 
he will have to face in a particular region. He 
should also know the languages spoken in 
different parts of the country so that he may 
be able to explain his intention with ease to 
traders of that region. All this shows that 
successful traders must have had all this 
information with them before proceeding to 
different parts of the country. 

Traders generally travelled in caravans.!46 
The leader of the caravan announced before 
proceeding on a journey what facilities he 
would provide to the traders who would join 
his caravan!^ such as merchandise, 
foodgrains or carts, mules or buffaloes for 
carrying goods, and protection from wild 
animals and robbers. 

From Medhatithi we know that oxen, 
mules, buffaloes and other animals were either 
yoked to carts or goods were carried on their 
backs. !48 Probably residents of eastern India 
did not use camels or carts in which camels 
were yoked to carry their merchandise.!49 
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Some of the owners of carts, animals or boats 
had become very rich!?? by giving them on 
hire. The rules in the smrtis for charging hire 
were similar to those enforced in the Gupta 
period. 

Roads were not metalled and were 
uneven.!°! When the army moved, trees had to 
be uprooted to make a road.? This shows 
that the number of good roads was limited 
But along the good roads there were 
watersheds!’ and rest houses? for travellers 
where they were provided with food, hot-water 
and oil. 

Many traclers preferred to travel by boats 
playing in navigable rivers.? There were 
officers who looked after boats provided by 
the government to the traders on hire.!?? There 
were only a few permanent bridges!?7 on the 
rivers. Most of the bridges were pontoon 
bridges. !58 

In this period roads became insecure 
because of the increase in the power of the 
feudal lords. Yuan Chwang himself was robbed 
twice? and traders were always afraid of 
being robbed either by robbers!9? or small 
feudal chiefs. It is why Medhatithi lays down 
that a ruler should protect traders from the 
petty rulers!!! as well as from robbers. For 
example we know that a feudal chief named 
Ghughul!®* used to rob traders of their 
merchandise. Laksmana,!® the founder of 
Cahamana dynasty, had robbed a caravan of 
traders in horses. It was probably for this 
reason that the number of caravans of traders 


had decreased substantially during this 
period. 164 


Foreign Trade (By Land Route) 


From the Chinese sources!9? we know that 
there was a struggle for supremacy in Central 
Asia during the period 650 A.D. to 750 A.D: 
The four powers which took part in this struggle 
were the Turks, the Tibetans, the Arabs and 
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the Chinese. Initially the Chinese emperors 
spread their CP MM of influence over Central 
Asia upto Iran ™ and one of them sought the 
help of Uighars, Indian rulers and the Caliph 
of Baghdad against the Tibetans.!67 India's 
trade by land route decreased considerably 
because the Chinese could not for long 
maintain their supremacy in Central Asia.!65 
Most of the Indian traders then went to China 
and the West by sea routes. 

From the itinerary of Kia Tan (785-805 
A.D.) we know that the route from Kamartpa 
to China passing through northern Burma was 
frequently used by travellers during the eighth 
century A.D. !®9 Many traders went to China 
through a route which passed through Tibet 
and started from Bihar.!”° 

Many traclers going to Iran used to take 
the route passing through north western India. 
When the Arabs occupied Sindh, Indians 
established intimate cultural relations with the 
Caliphs of Baghdad. Many Arab travellers!” 
have referred to this route in their accounts. 


Imports through the North Western route 


Horses were brought from Bactria 

(Bahlika), Kamboja, Turuska,!/* Iran, Vanayu 
and Sindhu.'’3 Besides horses, saffron and 
asafoetida were imported from Bahlika.! 
Probably a wine named Kàpisayani was also 
Imported from Kāpiśa through this route. 
. In the Vaijayanti and the Puranas 
Mhabitants of north-western India are 
mentioned with the Chinese. From this D.C. 
Sircar!75 concludes that some Indians 
Continued to go to China through this route 
even during this period. 


The treatment of the Pratihara and the 
Gàhadavala rulers towards the Arab traders 


Many Arab traders came to India and 
Settled in different parts of the country. This 
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resulted in great economic loss to Indian 
traders, Probably the Pratihara and 
Gahadavala rulers realized this. It was why 
they imposed many restrictions on these 
traders. One of these restrictions was the 
imposition of a tax named Turuskadanda! '? 
which the Gahadavala rulers imposed on the 
Arab traders. 


Foreign trade (By Sea Route) 


In the Gupta period the prominent partners 
In the foreign trade were Iran, India, Indonesia 
and Sri Lanka.'’” But after the Arabs occupied 
Sindh in 710 A.D. they became the most 
important partners in this trade in the ninth 
century A.D. In the tenth century A.D. the 
traders of Indonesia and China became equal 
partners in this trade. In the twelfth century 
A.D. the Chinese traders became more 
powerful than the Arab traders. Their ships 
were big, better equipped and stronger than 
those of other countries.!’ Indian ships were 
smaller and their speed was less than that of 
the ships of the Arabs. Besides this the Indian 
rulers were unable to give due protection to 
Indian ships. Many pirates looted Indian 
traders from the Gulf of Kaccha to Sri Lanka, 
in the delta of the Tigris, in the southern part 
of the Red Sea and upto Zanzibar.'™ Pirates 
were also active from the Andamans to 
Indonesia. On account of these pirates 
Indian sailors did not go to distant lands. The 
law-givers!?! of this period also discouraged 
sea vovages, hence activities of Indian 
mariners were not as wide in the early 
medieval period as in the Gupta period. 


India's trade with China 

From a Chinese account? we know that 
in 749 A.D. many ships from India, Iran and 
Arabia were standing in the harbour of Canton. 
But it seems that on account of the rivalry of 
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traders of Arabia and Indonesia, India’s trade 
with China gradually declined. In the Sung 
Annals? dated 971 A.D. there is no mention 
of India in the list of countries which had trade 
relations with China. The Chola ruler Rajendra 
I occupied Kedah, Palembang, Nicobar 
islands, Djambi, North Sumatra and probably 
South Burma. According to K.A. Nilakanta 
Sastri!*! the aim of this Chola expedition was 
to keep the trade route to China open because 
the increase in the power of the Sailendra 
empire posed a great danger to India's trade 
with China. From a Tanjore inscription dated 
1019 A.D. we know that a trader donated a 
large amount of Chinese gold.'® Fifteen 
Chinese!*9 coins of the Sung period (960 A.D. 
to 1279 A.D.) were discovered at Tanjore. Both 
these evidences show that India had a 
flourishing trade with China during this period 
and the Arabian traders failed to snatch it 
from Indian traders. 


Trade with South-East Asia 


In the Tanjore inscription!?7 referred to 
above it is stated that this Chinese gold was 
donated to the temple at Nagapatinam by Sri 
Kuruttan Kesuvan alias Agralekai who was an 
agent of Kidarattaraiya (the region of Kedah, 
Malaya). This shows that many Indian traders 
went to Indonesia. From an account in the 
Uktivyaktiprakarana!*? we conclude that many 
ships sailed to Indonesia very often. Other 
literary references!?? to Indonesia support this 
view. 

Most of the ships going to Indonesia 
started from Tamralipti.'%° Traders from 
Vaijayanti also went to Indonesia. At Lobutuwa 
in Sumatra was discovered an inscription 
dated A.D. 1088 which refers to the community 
of Tamil merchants called the Five Hundred 
of the Thousand Quarters.?! A traditional 
poem in Gujarati states that a trader who goes 
to Java does not return to India. In case he 
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returns he brings so much wealth that his 
descendants can lead their lives happily for 
two generations.” This shows that Gujarati 
traders also frequently visited Indonesia and 
earned a huge amount of wealth as a result o 
trade with that country. 


Trade with the West 


“~ e - 3 oh 
From Abu Zaid's!?? 


account (916 A.D; 
we know that Indian traders in large numbers 
visited Siraf and had intimate relations with 
Muslim traders of the place. From Rabbi 
Banjamin (1170 A.D.) we know that Indian 
traders sold their merchandise at Kish.!?! 
From the Jagaducharita'?? we know that some 
Indian traders like Jagadu regularly traded 
with Iran and their agents lived in Harmuz. 
Indian merchants did not always, in the 
early Medieval India, end their journey at one 
place. In the seventh century they went upto 
Basra. From there Indian merchandise was 
taken to Kish and Harmuz.!9° The trade with 
Mesopotamia, Egypt or the Eastern coast of 
Africa was mostly in the hands of the Iranians 
and the Arabs.!?7 When Indian traders had to 
face the rivalry of the Arabs and the Chinese 
they concentrated on the coastal trade. Many 
of them purchased foreign merchandise in bulk 
and sold it when there was a great demand 
for it.!?? Traders from Bengal confined their 
activities to the east coast of the Deccan. 
Traders from Indonesia came to Quilon and 
the trade to the north of Quilon on the wester 
coast was in the hands of the Arab 
merchants.!?? The Rastraktta rulers earned 
great profit by purchasing goods from these 
Arab traders hence they treated them with 
sympathy.?°° Some of these Arab traders had 
become so powerful that they even fought 


against Indian rulers.??! The Chaulukya rulers | 


of Gujarat also earned a lot by their trade 


through the ports of Cambay, Broach a” 
Somnath.?0? 


| 
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Besides Tamralipti on the eastern COast 
of the Deccan, other ports were Puri, 
Kalingapatam, Cikauli, Banpur and 
namesvara.*? On the western coast of the 
Deccan the most important port was Quilon.?9t 
Other important ports were Bhrgukaccha,2% 
Cambay”? and Somnath.??7 In the delta of the 
Indus Debal was a famous port, 


Exports of India 

The Hudud-al-Alam*'* gives a list of 
articles exported from India. They were musk, 
aloes, amber, camphor, pearls, diamonds, 
corals and medicinal herbs. Ibn 
Khordadbah??? also mentions aloewood, 
nutmeg, clovepink, cubeb, cocanut, textiles and 
ivory. From Benjamin?'? we know that spices 
were the chief item of export from India. 

Sind?!! exported costus, canes and 
bamboos, Gujarat?!? exported indigo, red kino, 
myrobolans and coloured cotton textiles, as 
well as pepper, ginger, sword and slaves. 

From Chinese accounts we know that horns 
of rhinoceros, ivory, skins of leopards, lions, 
sables, camels, tortoise shell, gold, silver, 
copper, iron, lead and tin, sugarcane, sugar, 
pepper,?? ginger, indigo, sandalwood, black 
salt, all kinds of fruits, gold embroidered rugs, 
fine fur garments, cotton cloth and diamonds 


'er NR - 9]. 
were exported from India.** 


Imports from the West 


Incense?! from southern Arabia, 
COopper,?!$ Jead2!7 and dates from Basra, 
IVory?8 from Zanzibar and Kiramdana ((a kind 
of dye) from Persia were the chief Indi 
(Mports in this period. Probably petroleum"! 
from Iran and horses??? from west Asian 
Countries were other imports. 

From China : From the accounts of 
Rashiheddin??! and Marco Polo??? we know 
that large quantities of silk and silk textiles 
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were brought from China to India. Indian 
Sources? also support these accounts. India 
also imported some quantity of tin,??! iron,?** 
gold^*? and silver??? from China. 
Prom South East Asia : Chau-Ju-kua gives 
a list of articles which India received from 
South-East Asia. These are silks, porcelain 
ware, camphor, rhubab, wax, sandalwood, 
cardamom, cloves and spikenard.??? 
Aloewood,? arecanuts, plantain, jackfruit, 
betel plants, sandalwood??? etc. were also 
brought from this region to south India. 
Metals?! like gold, silver, copper and blue 
vitriol, were also brought from these islands 
hence they were called Swarnadvipa. Probably 
fine cloth was also brought from this region.*** 
From Sri Latika : The most important item 
of import from Sri Lanka were pearls.?9 Other 
items of import seem to have been ginger,*"* 
tin? and fine cloth.?*9 
The most important items of export from 
India were spices and drugs. But even now 
there was considerable export of luxury goods 
because these goods were used by rulers and 
nobles of these countries. Traders of Malabar 
and Coromandal coasts were having the 
maximum profit from foreign trade in this 
period. Traders of Gujarat and Cambay region 
were also getting a large amount of profit from 
the trade. The least beneficiaries from this 
trade were traders from Bengal and Konkan 
region." But Indian traders were not getting 
as much profit in this period as in the previous 
period on account of the rivalry of traders from 
Arabia, Indonesia and China. Another reason 
for India getting less profit seems to have been 
greater import of luxury goods as Indian 
nobles?93 wished to use foreign articles to show 
that they belonged to a higher stratum of 
society than the ordinary middle class people. 
India also spent large sums of money in 
urchasing horses. The result was that India 
did not get much cash during this period. No 
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Chinese coins of this period have been 
discovered in India. This also leads us to the 
conclusion that import of Chinese articles was 
considerable during this period and Indian 
traders exchanged**? Indian merchandise for 
foreign goods. 


— 
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QUESTIONS 


Bring out the evidence that trade had begun in the 
late stone ape. 

Discuss the evidence which shows that the 
Harappan ps opie had trade relations with 
Mesopotamia. 

Describe critically the evidence of India's trade 
with Egypt and Mesopotamia in the later Vedic 
Period. 

Describe the important trade routes mentioned in 
the carly Buddhist literature. Also state what 
precautions the traders took to save themselves 
from the dangers that thev had to face in the route, 
Bring out the evidence which shows that trade 
flourished both in north and south India in the pre- 
Gupta period. 

Discuss the evidence that shows there was 
flourishing trade by sea-route with foreign countries 
in the pre-Gupta period. 

Mention the main items of export and import 
between India and Rome in the 2™ century A.D. 
Give a brief account of Indian trade (internal) 
during the Gupta period mentioning the items in 
which the traders dealt. 


a: 


10. 


16. 


Mention the items that India exported to and 
imported from Sri Lanka in the pre-Gupta Period 
and the Gupta Period, 

Which items did India export to China in the Gupta 
period? Also state why India imported silk from 
China. 

Mention the items of import and export in India's 
trade relations with Persia and Arabia in the Gupta 
period. 

Describe India's trade relations with the Byzantine 
empire during the Gupta period and mention the 
items that India experted to the latter. 

Mention the main items of inland trade in the Early 
Medicval Period. 

Discuss India's trade relations with China and 
South East Asia in the Early Medieval Period. 
Mention the main items that India exported to, 
and imported from the West. 

Discuss the varying share of the Arabs, the 
Indonesians, the Chinese and the Indians in India's 
trade by sea route from C. 700 A.D. to C. 1200 


A.D. 


Chapter 23 


Currency, Exchange and Moneylending 


Il. Currency and Exchange : In the palaeolithic 
age man maintained himself by gathering food 
and hunting. Tribes were generally at war with 
"ach other, hence there was no scope for 
exchange of articles. But later when one tribe 
produced articles or food more than what it 
required, it exchanged surplus goods with its 
neighbours. Later articles which were used by 
all members of a society became the medium 
of exchange. For example in a hymn of the 
Rgveda the price of an image of Indra is 
mentioned in cows. Soldiers settled the price 
of articles they purchased in horses and 
hunters in skins of animals. But all COWS, 
horses or skins of animals were not exactly 
alike hence their prices could not be the same 
and for the purchase of small articles of daily 
use it was not necessary to dispose of a cow 
or a horse. On account of these difficulties 
these media of exchange did not serve the 
purpose. People then began to use lumps of 
gold, silver or copper, or rods of these metals 
as medium of exchange which could be cut 
into pieces to suit the price of an article. No 
doubt trade began with exchange of articles. 
But barter system was convenient only if both 
the persons wished to have those articles which 
the other wished to dispose of. For this reason, 
a medium of exchange was selected which 
could be used by all people such as pieces of 
gold, silver and copper. Thus coinage was 
evolved to suit the convenience of all. 

More than 1200 seals and a number of 
triangles of clay have been found at Harappan 
sites. This has led archaeologists to suggest 


that probably these seals and triangles were 
used by traders of this civilization as media 
of exchange. It is also possible that lumps or 
bars of gold, silver or copper were also used 
by the Harappan people. 


THE VEDIC PERIOD (c. 1500 TO 600 B.C.) 


The chief occupation of the Vedic people 
in the beginning was cattle-rearing. In the Later 
Vedic period agriculture became more 
important but it was also based on oxen hence 
cattle remaind very important in the economy 
of the Vedic Aryans, hence cow became a 
medium of exchange. Later probably gold, 
silver and copper were also used as media of 
exchange. We know that niska was a necklace 
in the beginning but later it was used as a 
coin! as we know that 100 niskas were given 
to a singer as a reward.” In the Later Vedic 
literature there are many references which 
clearly show that niska 3 was used as a coin. 
Mana * was also a gold coin. The silver coin 
was called rayi ? in this period. Most probably 
lumps of gold (hiranya pinda) were also used 
as a medium of exchange. 


600 B.C. TO 200 B.C. 


Early Buddhist literature mentions many 
coins such as niska, suvarna, kara pada. 
masaka, kakanika and karsapana. But their 
value differed from place to place. In Rajagrha 


in the reign of Bindusàra one masaka was 
equal to one pada. 7 


Currency. Exchange and Moneylending 


According to A.L. Basham? rectangular or 
circular pieces of metal began to be used as 
coins about the sixth century B.C. These 
ancient coins bear the stamps of one to five 
punches. So these coins are known as 'punch- 
marked coins.’ The punching devices of these 
early coins consist of various forms of hills, 
trees, birds, animals, reptiles, human figures, 
floral and geometrical patterns, religious 
symbols and the like. These devices were 
stamped only on one side of these coins.” 

Scholars like Rapson!? 
that these punchmarked coins showed Iranian 
influence but Durgaprasad!! and D.D. 
Kosambi!* do not agree with Rapson's views. 
According to them the coins discovered at the 
lowest level of Taksasila weighed 180 grains 


were of an opinion 


(100 rattii) while the Iranian coin Sigloi 
weighed 36 45 grains. It seems that.the coins 
found at Taksasila were indigenous and were 
most probably Satamanas. According to 
Foucher the figures of elephant and bull on 
the punch marked coins show that the Mauryas 
were patrons of Buddhism. According to him 
the tree inside the railing represents Sambodhi 


(the tree under which the Buddha got 


enlightenment) and the arches the concept of 
stüpas.!? 

Kautilya mentions two coins namely pana 
and masaka. Pana was a silver coin and coins 
of 1/2, 1/4 and 1/8 of its value were also 
current. Masaka was a copper coin and coins 
of 1/2, 1/4 and 1/8 of its value were also 
issued. The copper coin 1/4 of a masaka was 
called kakani. Most of the trade transactions 
Were carried on with the silver coin pana." 
Salaries of government servants were also paid 
NM panas,? In the Mauryan economy coins 
Played a very important role and there was a 
royal mint which was supervised by a 
Superintendent. !9 


FROM C. 200 B.C. to 200 A.D. 


Manu has given the following table of the 
weight of coins : 
5 rattis= | masa 
16 masas= | Suvarna 
4 Suvarnas= | niska or 1 pala, and 

10 niskas or palas= 1 dharana, 

Panini and Manu mention the coin 
Satamána which was equal to 100 rattis in 
weight. 

In the period when the Ramayana was 
compiled in its present form (c. 200 B.C. to 
200 A.D.) the barter system was in vogue. The 
word used for barter in this work in niskraya.'* 
But the coin most in use seems to have been 
niska.!? 

The Indo-Greek rulers issued drachma 
which weighed 67.2 grains. The coin which 
was 1/6 of drachma in value was called 
obolak. It weighed 11.2 grains. These coins 
were current in Afghanistan. But the coins 
which were issued by them in India weighed 
152 grains and 98 grains. We have only a few 
gold coins of these rulers. The coins of 
Menander were current upto Broach. The Saka 
rulers of Western India imitated the coins of 
Menander. The coin which was used most was 
equal to three drachmas. Probably the trade 
of Western Indian ports with the West was 
carried on with these coins. 

The Sàtavàhana rulers of the Deccan 
issued coins of lead and an inferior variety of 
silver. But Saka rulers issued coins of pure 
silver. According to the Periplus gold coins of 
the Greek rulers and silver coins of the Sakas 
were current in Western India, but we do not 
know the relative value of gold coins vis-a-vis 
the silver coins. 

The Kusana rulers regularly issued gold 
coins. These coins continued for three or four 
generations of these rulers. The number of 
Roman gold coins found in northern India is 
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more than those found in South India. This 
shows that the trade of northern India 
consisted of those articles which were 


imported and then sent to other countries while 
that of South India consisted of those articles 
which were used in the country itself. 

We have no silver coins of the Kusana 
rulers. Probably the Kusanas did not issue 
silver coins because the Saka silver coins were 
available in abundance even in the Kusàna 
empire. While coins of the Greek rulers 
weighed on an average 134.4 grains, those of 
the Kusanas weighed 123.2 grains. Gold coins 
of the Kusanas consisted of coins of one dinar, 
two dinars, and a quarter of a dinar. The purity 
of gold decreases in the coins issued by 
Kusana rulers after Vasudeva I.*! In local trade 
probably Kusana copper coins were used or 
barter system was followed. Each of the copper 
coins issued by the Kusanas weighed 240 to 
260 grains. 


THE GUPTA PERIOD 
(C. 300 A.D. TO 550 A.D.) 


Many hoards of gold and silver coins 
issued by the Imperial Guptas have been found. 
This is because coins were not only used as 
medium of exchange in trade, but they were 
also hoarded to be used in an emergency. 

The earliest Gupta coins follow the 
standard of the Kusana coins. They vary from 
118 to 123 grains in weight. These coins 
according to Cunningham had 107 grains of 
pure gold.*? But towards the end of the reign 
of Skandagupta, the gold coins became heavier 
and varied from 144 grains to 146 grain while 
the gold content of these coins decreased to 
70 grains." The gold coins issued by the 
Imperial Gupta rulers from the reign of 
Skandagupta weighed 144 grains or 80 rattis 
which according to Manu?! was the standard 
weight of a suvarna. This shows that these 
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rulers revived the Indian tradition by givin 
the Kusana standard in issuing gold coins 
The Kusana and the Imperial Gupt 


8 up 
a rulers 
issued gold coins because in their times 
India's foreign trade was at its zenith and ihe 
balance of trade was in India's favour. The 
rulers of northern India in the post-Gupta times 
could issue only a limited number of gold coins 
as the economic condition in their times was 
not as good as in the time of the Guptas. Thus 
there was no scope for the people to hoard 
gold coins in the post-Gupta period. 

The earhest silver coins of the Imperial 
Gupta those issued by 
Chandragupta II after defeating the Saka 


rulers were 
rulers of western India. These silver coins are 
similar to those of the Sakas in weight and 
form.*? Kumaragupta I issued two types of 
silver coins. Coins of one type were current in 
western India and those of the second type in 
Uttar Pradesh. Some coins of Kumaragupta I 
are copper coins with a covering of silver. 
According to Smith such coins were issued by 
the later Imperial Gupta rulers because they 
did not have enough silver to mint coins of 
pure silver.*® Skandagupta issued two types of 
silver coins^/ and Budhagupta (c. 475-495 
A.D.) also issued some silver coins.?? 

The Imperial Gupta rulers also issued” 
copper coins. R.D. Benerji has mentioned two 
copper coins of Samudragupta but they are 
not available now. Six copper coins of 
Ramagupta were found near Vidisā. According 
to P.L. Gupta”? all these six coins were issued 
by Ramagupta but according to A.S. Altekar 
and A.K. Narain only two of these six were 
issued by Ràmagupta.?! Nine types of coppe! 
coins of Chandragupta are available but we 
have only a few Copper coins of Kumaàragupt2 
I and no copper coins of his successors. There 
can be two reasons for the non-availability of 
Copper coins. One reason can be that copper 
coins are not generally hoarded. Anothe' 


Currency, Exchange and Moneylending 
reason Can be that copper coins are liable to 
be destroyed in a short period as the metal 
gets rusted very soon, — | 

The tables of coins given by Narada** and 
Brhaspati? make us conclude that coins were 
rent on a wide scale in the Gupta period. 
But these tables do not correspond to the 
relative value of gold and silver. For we know 
from the Gupta coins that in the Gupta times 
the silver coin weighed 58 grains and the gold 
coin 124 grains and 16 silver coins were equal 


cu 


to one gold coin or 928 grains of silver were 
equal to 124 grains of gold or approximately 8 
grains of silver were equal to one grain of gold. 
It seems that both Narada and Brhaspati have 
mentioned the weights of goldsmiths and not 
the relative value of the coins. 

In the Gupta period the exchange value of 
gold coins was quite good. For 2, 5 or 4 dinars 
one could purchase one kulyavapa of land.?? If 
a person deposited 10 or 12 dinars as a fixed 
deposit (aksayanivi) with its interest food could 
be provided to the inmates of a beggars’ home. 
With a fixed deposit of 25 or 26 dinars food 
could be provided to a number of monks and 
oil for kindling earthen lamps in temples.” 

The exchange value of silver coins was 
also good. From Baigram Copper plate 
inscription we know that 16 silver coins were 
equal to one gold coin. For this reason people 
used only copper coins for purchasing daily 
necessities of life. Gold and silver coins were 
used for bigger transactions such as the 
purchase of a piece of land or giving in charity. 
Cowries were.also used for ordinary daily 
transaction and barter system existed side by 
Side with currency. So coins of small value 
Were not mucb in demand. 


POST-GUPTA PERIOD (c. 550-700 A.D.) 


In this period there was no central political 
authority, There were a number of petty states 
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and each state issued its own coins. For 
example the rulers of Kashmir, Thanesvara 
and Bengal issued their own coinage. Some of 
them imitated Gupta coinage, but the coinage 
of these rulers is inferior to Gupta coinage in 
form and purity. As before the gold and silver 
coins were used in big transactions. Most of 
the daily transactions were carried on either 
through cowries or by barter system. Dinars 
were used even in this period for the purchase 
of land.*? 

. Gold coins of Harsa,? Jayanaga,” 
Sasánka, and Samacaradeva’? have been 
found but not of other rulers of northern India. 
Sasanka issued some gold plated copper 
coins.!! He did not issue any silver coins? but 
we have silver coins of Prabhakaravardhana, 
and Harsavardhana.'^ Pravarasena, the ruler 


of Kashmir issued both gold coins and silver 
44 


9 


coins. 

We have copper coins of Toramana.” The 
copper coins discovered in Orissa are called 
Puri-Kusàna coins*® because they resemble the 
copper coins of the Kusanas. Even in the post- 
Gupta period barter system was in vogue! and 
small transactions were carried on with 
8 


cowries.“ 
EARLY MEDIEVAL INDIA 
(c. 700 A.D—1200 A.D.) 


The rulers of this period issued billon coins 
in which a mixture of copper and silver was 
used but these coins have neither any standard 
weight nor are they pure. 

From the inscriptions of Sena rulers of 
Bengal we know that the price of land was 
calculated in Puranas and Kapardakas. Purana 
was a silver coin and Kapardaka is the 
Sanskrit word for cowries. Generally 80 
cowries were considered equal to one Pana or 


Karsapana, which was a copper coin and 16 


Panas were considered equal to one Purana. 
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Weight standard of coins : Coins of Sahi 
kings did not follow the weight scheme of a 
drachma. They were made to approximate to 
the weight of a Purana or 58.56 grains.” 

Gangeyadeva (c. 1015-41 A.D.), the 
Kalacuri ruler of Dahal, issued coins similar 
to those of the Imperial Gupta rulers. His silver 
and copper coins follow the weight standard 
of a drachma.? The Candella rulers of 
Jaijakabhukti imitated the coinage of 
Gangeyadeva. On the obverse of these coins 
we find an image of seated Laksmi. Coins of 
the Chandellas were made to approximate to 
the weight standard of a drachma.?! An 
analysis of the Gahadaval coins indicates the 
use of two different weight standards. The 
Purana standard of weight was used for silver 
and copper coins and the drachma standard 
for gold coins.°* Same is the case with coins 
of the Tomaras.?? The copper and silver coins 
of the Chahamaànas also borrow the bull and 
horseman type started by the Sahi kings of 
Ohind. The weight standard of these coins of 
the Chahamanas also follows the weight 
standard used by the Sahi kings i.e. a Purana 
weighing 58.56 grains.?! The Laksmi and bull- 
horseman types were the two main coinage 
types during the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
A.D., and were used by one or the other 
dynasty. 


Common coins of the period 


From the numerous references to dramma 
in the inscriptions it is clear that is was the 
most common coin. The inscriptions which 
mention dramma coins are found in Rajasthan, 
Marwar, Gujarat, the northern parts of the 
Rastraküta empire, central India and U.p 5 
The word dramma appears to have mostly 
been used for silver coins. There are 
epigraphic references to half, three quarters 
and a quarter drammas. Another coin 
mentioned? in the inscription of this period is 
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vimsopaka. According to Ganitasara of 
Thakkura Pheru 20 vimsopakas were equal to 
57 


one dramma.?' Some inscriptions 


mention 
Rüpakas. Rüpaka was also a silver coin 
Karsapana was used for a silver coin Weighing 


a karsa or 146.4 grains.?? The gold coins are 
called niska, suvarna or dinars. According to 
Visnugupta 70 rüpakas = 1 suvarna and 98 
< DR eB rs | 

rüpakas = | dinara.’ Tanka was a Very 
common name of a coin. According te 
Thakkura Pheru 50 drammas = one tanka. 
Gadyanaka also denoted a gold coin.®! 

The Chalukya rulers of the Deccan issued 
gold coins which were called padmatanka. On 
them was inscribed the figure of a boar. The 
coin current in south India was also called 
varaha because it had the figure of a boar 
inscribed on it. It was also called gadyana of 
gold. It weighed 48 rattis or 97.8 grains. The 
European writers have called varahas pagodas. 
The copper coin was called Kasu in south 
India. Coins of Cholas bear the figures of a 
fish, a bow, and a tiger. Probably these three 
were the national emblems of the kingdoms 
of the Cholas, the Pandyas and the Keralas, 
over which the Cholas established their 
supremacy as we know that the Pandyas issued 
coins with the figure of a fish. 


Other media of exchange 


Sometimes ornaments®2 and rice®3 were 
also used as media of exchange. Cowries were 
used for daily transactions. Twenty cowries 
were equal to one Kakini and four Kakinis 
one pana.© Barter System still played 2 
considerable part in the economy of northern 
India. Traders from distant regions of the 
country exchanged their goods in markets of 
repute,56 

The most important fact in connection with 
the coinage of early medieval period is the 
extreme paucity of gold coins. After the Guptas 
no gold coins appear to have been issued for 
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EC 4607 ears 87 Frobably during this period 
gold coins of the Kusánas and the Guptas 
continued to be used. There is also paucity of 
silver coins. Some dynasties did not issue any 
silver coins, while others had to resort to 
heavily debased or billon coins. The reason 
for paucity and debasement of silver coins 
seems to have been the decrease in the amount 
of silver which India received during this 
period.” 

During this period the kings issued coins 
whenever they thought that there was need for 
issuing coins of a particular denomination. 
They did not aim at issuing a complete 
currency. Some of the rulers did not issue a 
regular currency.” Coining money was the 
right, privilege and concern of the state. In 
actual practice some of the merchants and 
bankers could mint gold coins.”! 


II. Money Lending 


Debt (rna)/? was incurred even in the 
Rgvedic times mostly on account of 
gambling. The rate of interest charged 
during this period varied from 1/16 to 1/8 of 
the principal"! A moneylender (Kusidi)^ is 
clearly mentioned in the Satapatha brahmana. 

From the early Buddhist literature we know 
that traders often borrowed money from 
moneylenders. They could make enough profit 
in trade to be able to maintain their family 
and pay the interest to the moneylender.^? 

Both Gautama’? and Manu” mention 
money-lending as one of the seven professions 
Dy which a man could earn his living. 
According to Manu in times of emergency 
Persons of all castes cculd maintain 
themselves by acquiring interest on the money 
lent but in ordinary times the brahmanas and 
the Ksatriyas were not permitted to earn a 
living by money-lending. The business of 
money-lending during this period was in the 

ands of the vaisyas or the südras. But Manu 
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prescribes that all those who lend money 
should Charge a reasonably low rate of 
interest.” According to Kautilya a trader who 
borrows money for trade should give half of 
his profits to the moneylender as interest on 
the money borrowed. The payment of interest 
should be made by the trader annually. In no 
case could the amount of interest be more 
than the principal? But according to the 
Santiparva of the Mahabharata the money- 
lender could take 6/7 to 15/16 of the profits 
as interest on the money lent. 

Debts were of two kinds; secured and 
unsecured. The heir of the debtor after his 
death was liable to repay only a secured debt.?! 
From a Jataka we know that traders borrowed 
by giving a signet ring as a security." If a 
person could not repay his debt his daughter 
had to work as a slave.’ The pledged article 
was returned to the debtor after the latter had 
cleared the debt. The money-lender could 
neither give the pledged article to some one 
else nor could he sell it.?* Even if the 
moneylender said that the pledged article was 
lost, this plea of his was not accepted. Many 
traders borrowed money by signing a personal 
bond.59 According to Manu there should always 
be a bond or agreement. It did not make any 
difference whether the debt was secured or 
unsecured.9? When the moneylender 
demanded repayment of the principal and 
interest on it he had to present the bond to 
the debtor.?* 

According to Kautilya®? and Manu”? for 
secured debts the rate of interest should not 
exceed 15% per annum. For unsecured debts 
the rates of interest varied according to the 
caste of the debtor, 24% per annum from a 
brahmana, 36% from a ksatriya, 48% from a 
vaisya and 60% from a südra.?! According to 
Kautilya the rate of interest from the foresters 
could be as high as 12096 and from the sailors 
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according to Kautilya the accumulated interest 
could never be more than the principal.?* Manu 
was also of opinion that the accumulated 
interest should never be more than the 
principal but according to him interest in the 
case of corn, roots and fruits of trees, wood 
and hire carriages, it could be upto 400%. But 
no moneylender was permitted to collect more 
than the stipulated rate of interest. Ordinarily 
the maximum rate of interest which a 
moneylender could charge was fixed at 590 
per month. The moneylender was expected to 
collect the accumulated interest after a year 
and not to let the period of collection of interest 
exceed one year. According to Manu the 
moneylender should not charge cakravrddhi, 
kalavrddhi, Karita and Kayika form of 
interest.?! Cakravrddhi was compound interest. 
Kautilya was against charging compound 
interest. In Kalavrddhi form of interest the rate 
of interest could be increased after the 
stipulated period expired. In Karita form the 
debtor agreed to pay a higher rate of interest 
than usually charged at a place at that time. 
In the Kayika form the debtor offered his 
services as a slave to the moneylender in lieu 
of interest or he offered to pay his buffalo's 
milk in lieu of interest. Manu clearly lays 
down that if the debtor belonged to any of the 
three high castes he could not be reduced to 
slavery for non-payment of interest on the 
money borrowed. When the loan was given on 
condition that the trader who borrowed the 
sum of money will give a part of his profits to 
the moneylender no interest was charged from 
the trader.°° 

Kautilya lays down that the ruler should 
see that all terms of the agreements entered 
into by different parties in connection with 
loans are fulfilled if he wishes the welfare of 
his state. In case some individuals did not 
fulfil the terms of agreements they should be 
punished.?’ In the beginning there were no 
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restrictions on moneylending?? but when 
moneylenders began to charge very high rates 
of interest the law-givers declared that Money. 
lending was not a noble profession,‘ | 

If the debt incurred had no time limit for 
repayment it was a liability which the heirs of 
a deceased person had to clear.!00 Similarly 
if a debt was incurred for the welfare of A 
family all the members were liable to clear 
it.!°! If a wife incurred a debt the husband 
was expected to clear it.!0? 


Methods adopted by money-lenders to 
realise the debt 


According to Apastamba the moneylender | 


could go to the debtor's house and ask him to 
repay the debt but he should not interfere in 
his work. But Manu! permits the 
moneylender to use force against the debtor 
to make him repay the. loan. From the 
Jatakas! we know that agents of the 
moneylenders were authorised to receive 
payment of the loan from the debtor by showing 
the bond document. Some moneylenders 
imprisoned the poor debtors for non-payment 
of the loan but they could not do so in the case 
of rich debtors.'? Being afraid of such 
treaument at the hands of moneylenders some 
debtors committed suicide.!07 It seems from 
the Aüiguttaranikaya!? and the Mahābhārata 


that the condition of poor debtors was generally | 
miserable because they were unable to repa) 


the debt. 


c. 300 A.D. TO 600 A.D. 


Narada considers money received aS | 


interest on loans advanced as contaminated 
or black money!!? but some moneylende!s 
maintained themselves by the income derived 


from interest. Nàrada and Brhaspati both hàV* 


laid down rules about how interest should pr 
charged on the loans advanced.!!! The loans 
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were advanced on the basis of agreements 
between the moneylender and the borrower. 
Because the government ordinarily did not 
interfere in the disputes between the 
moneylenders and the debtors, the greedy 
moneylenders oppressed the debtors. But 
ordinarily all the people followed the rules 
about money-lending which were in vogue in 
the society at that time.!!^ From Narada we 
know that in some regions of the country the 
amount of interest could not exceed the 
amount of the principal but in other parts of 
India it could be even two or three times the 
amount of the principal.!? 

Brhaspati lays down that a moneylender 
should not give any loan without a pledge. The 
pledge could be of four kinds. It could be 
movable or immovable, to be kept only or to 
be used, to be released at any time, or limited 
as to time.!!4 The pledge should be written or 
stated orally in the presence of witnesses.'? 
It was expected that the pledged article would 
be kept in the same condition as it was given, 
when the money was borrowed. If something 
pledged was used by the moneylender he could 
not claim any interest.!! The pledged article 
could never be given or sold to any other 
individual by the moneylender. If the 
moneylender derived benefit from the pledged 
property which was more than the principal 
and the interest on it the debtor could get his 
pledged property back.!!' If the interest 
became equal to the principal or if the 
Stipulated time for repayment elapsed, the 
moneylender should wait for a fortnight for 
the repayment of the principal and interest. 
After that period he legally became the owner 
of that pledged property.!!® The debtor could 
not get the property back without making full 
payment of the principal and interest on it. 

The moneylender could also advance loan 
to an individual on the surety of respectable 
Persons,!? The surety was expected to fulfil 
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the following four conditions. He should when 
required, produce the debtor before the 
moneylender. He had to certify that the 
borrower was an honest person and would not 
defraud the moneylender. If the debtor failed 
to repay the borrowed sum of money the surety 
would himself do so or he would give some 
movable property of the debtor in repayment 
of the loan.'*® Brhaspati states that the 
moneylender should not harass the surety, he 
should receive the principal and interest in 
instalments.!?! 

Both for a secured debt and an unsecured 
debt a written document was necessary.!** The 
moneylender was expected to give a receipt 
for every payment made by the debtor. If on 
demand he failed to issue a receipt for the 
sum of money paid by the debtor he was not 
entitled to get back the balance of the principal 
or interest from the debtor. The law-givers 
of this period did not have full faith in the 
written documents so they wanted that the 
written document should be supported by oral 
evidence. For this reason both Narada and 
Brhaspati have given detailed qualifications 
of persons who could be reliable witnesses in 
cases of money-lending.'** 

As in the earlier period the rate of interest 
on secured fixed deposits was 15% per annum 
and for unsecured deposits 24% per annum 
from the brahmanas, 36% from the ksatriyas, 
48% from the vaisyas and 60% from the 
südras. In this period farmers and labourers 
were included in the category of südras.!?? The 
ere against charging any interest 
on grass, fuel, bricks, thread, material used 
in preparing liquor, leaves ONES leather, 
weapons, fruits and flowers. ee bas of 
opinion that if money is given to a Iriend as a 
loan no interest should be charged on it but if 


‘ond failed to return the sum on demand 
ape should be charged? 


law-givers W 


5% per month interest 
from him. 
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The earlier law-givers like Gautama and 
Manu were of opinion that accumulated 
interest should never exceed the principal but 
on account of the growth of trade and 
industries in the Gupta period there was great 
demand for money so the law-givers of this 
period had to change the rule. According to 
Nàrada!?* in some parts of the country the 
accumulated interest could be twice, three 
times or even eight times the principal. It could 
be two times on gold, three times on corn, 
four times on cloth, and eight times on liquids. 
Interest on a woman or an animal could 
accumulate till they gave birth to an issue. 

The debt which had no time limit had to 
be cleared by the heirs after the death of the 
debtor.'?? But the third generation of the 
deceased debtor had to repay only the 
principal. If loan was taken for a joint 
business concern every partner was 
responsible to repay it but in case one of the 
partners died his son was not liable to repay 
the debt.'*! If an individual suffered loss in 
business he could repay the loan in 
instalments.'*? If a rich person did not repay 
the loan he was compelled to pay it with 
interest to the moneylender by the government 
and he had to pay 10% of the principal as fine 
to the government.!?? 

Lawbooks!** of the Gupta period mention 
six kinds of debts namely kayika, kalika, 
cakravrddhi, karita, sikhavrddhi and 
bhogalabha. We have discussed the first four 
kinds while discussing the laws laid down by 
Manu. In sikhavrddhi the interest increased 
every day. It ceased increasing only when the 
principal was also paid. In bhogalabha the 
moneylender was permitted to enjoy the 
benefits derived from the mortgaged property 
such as a house or a field. According to 
Brhaspati if the debtor failed to repay the loan 
in time the moneylender could impose the 
terms of the sikhavrddhi, kayika and 
bhogalabha varieties of interest.!35 
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Both Brhaspati and Narada have given 
much latitude to the moneylender for the 
realization of his debt. He could persuade the 
debtor to repay the debt, could realise it by 
fraud, could do it by force and could take legal 
action against the debtor.!?6 According tö 
Katyayana the moneylender could make , 
debtor sit in the assembly of local persons as 
long as he did not repay the principal with 
interest. !9/ 

From the detailed rules aboy 
moneylending given by Narada, Brhaspati and 
Katyayana it appears that there was a large 
number of debtors in society even in the Gupta 
period. !°8 


POST-GUPTA PERIOD 
(c. 600 A.D. TO 1200 A.D.) 


On account of political instability during 
the period, the traders had to face more risks 
and could not always repay the loans in time. 
The moneylenders, therefore, increased the 
rate of interest. From the Mitaksara 
commentary on the Yajnavalkyasmrti we know 
that traders had to face many dangers in 
forests infested with wild animals and robbers 
and on the seas on account of rough weather 
and pirates. On account of these risks the 
moneylender was not always sure that he would 
get his money back. The moneylenders, 


therefore, charged a much higher rate of | 


interest as compared to that in the Gupta 
period.! The commentators of this period 
have given more latitude to the moneylender 
for the realization of his debt. In the Gupt? 
period law-givers had laid down that the 
grandson or great grandson of the decease 
debtor was liable to repay the debt only if n 
got some ancestral property but in this perio 
some law-givers laid down that they had t° 


repay the debt even if they did not get any | 


ancestral property.!49 Some moneylende! 


imprisoned the debtors and released them only | 
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when they had repaid the debt with interest. !4! 
Some moneylenders took the help of 
bhattaputras (probably some judicial officers) 
for the realization of their debts. All expenses 
incurred. by the moneylender in availing the 
help of the bhattaputras were realized from 
debtor or his surety.!*” 

[t appears from the Lekhapaddhati that in 
most cases the moneylenders demanded a 
surety before they gave a loan to an 
individual.!? In case the debtor failed to clear 
the debt the surety had to do it.!^* Even if the 
pledged article became defective on account 
of a natural calamity the surety had to clear 
the debt. ! *? 

A study of the documents given in the 
Lekhapaddhati makes it clear that the 
documents were drafted in such a way that 
the emphasis was on privileges of the 
moneylender.!?? There is emphasis on the 
duties of the debtor. For example in a 
document it is stipulated that the farmer would 
borrow 20 units of wheat and return to the 
moneylender 25 units when the next crop is 
thrashed. But the farmer could not sell even 
his house, land or any other property as long 
as he had not paid 25 units of wheat to the 
moneylender.!^? In the Kuttanimatam there is 
a reference to a moneylender who gave a 
certain sum and in the agreement he made it 
ten times that sum. Thus he defrauded the 
poor debtors, !48 

From the Lekhapaddhati!" and the 
commentary of Medhatithi!*? it is clear that a 
moneylender could not give the mortgaged 
Property to any other person for use but 
According to Kullüka!?! (1150-1300 A.D.) the 
moneylender could give the mortgaged house 
or land for use to any other person. There was 
So much demand for money that the debtors 
had to concede this right to the moneylender. 

The rate of interest had also increased on 
account of the great demand for money: The 


the 
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farmers had to give double the quantity of corn 
Which they borrowed in the spring season in 
the autumn season? Many people paid a 
higher rate of interest of their own accord 
because they were in dire need of money.!5? 
In the Ganitasara samgraha it is laid down 
that the rate of interest could vary from 
13/4% to 13-1/3% per month.?! But from the 
examples it appears that the usual rate of 
interest varied from 2% to 6% per month. 

The Lekhapaddhati gives drafts of many 
kinds of documents under which the 
moneylenders gave loans to individuals. 
Vyavahárapatra was a document under which 
the moneylender gave loan on the personal 
surety of the individual. In the document called 
hastaksarani both the debtor and the sureties 
had to sign the document. In sammukha- 
hastaksarani the loan given was mentioned but 
no sureties were required. The document under 
which the loan was granted against something 
mortaged was called adhaukrta vastünamu- 
parigrhitadravyapatra. The mortgage deed was 
called adhipatra and the mortgage under 
which the moneylender had the right to use 
the mortgaged property was called Vrddhi- 
phala-bhoge-patra. ?? aiit 

From the contemporary inscriptions we 
know that even in the early medieval period 
some people made fixed deposits with a view 
good income from interest on these 
deposits. The individuals, guilds or 
corporations who received these deposits 
either used the money in their own business 
or lent it to merchants, traders, craftsmen, 

s, etc. 
=e inscription of 912 A.D. 
we know that a merchant named Nagaka 
invested 1350 varāhadrammas with the 
distillers of spirituous liquor. But on account 
of disturbed political coditions the number of 
such deposits with guilds in the period were 
not very large. Instead people made deposits 
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in temples!®” because there the deposits were 
considered more secure than in the guilds. 

Many persons during the period borrowed 
money for unremunerative purposes as well. 
They borrowed it to purchase such articles as 
cloth, corn, gold, wine, and other consumable 
articles of daily use.!?? But from the 
commentaries of Medhatithi and Vijnanesvara 
we know that traders generally borrowed 
money with a view to earning large sums of 
money by investing it in trade. 

Moneylending was not considered a 
despicable occupation during this period.!9? 
Even brahmanas lent money to traders by 
charging interest on it. According to 
Brhaspati!9! it was a noble profession for the 
three high castes by which they could maintain 
themselves. 

We find the beginnings of banking system 
during the period. It is stated in the 
Kuttanimatam!® that the maid servant of a 
prostitute deposited a necklace of pearls with 
a trader and borrowed 30 kedaras from him, 
a second time she again borrowed 30 kedaras, 
some camphor, saffron, sandalwood and 
incense. She continued to borrow such articles 
even in future from that trader. In the 
Rajatarigini'® there is the story of a merchant 
who deposited 1,00,000 dinaras with a 
merchant and took money from him for some 
20 or 30 years to meet his expenses. Both 
these examples show that the rudimentary 
system of banking in India began in the early 
medieval period. 


Hoarding 


Jt seems that on account of disturbed 
political conditions many people hoarded 
money during the period. The Manasollasa lays 
down that the ruler should try to find various 
hoards on the basis of relevant clues.!9 People 
were not prepared to keep with them the sums 
of money which an individual wished to deposit 
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even for a short time. The law-givergs have 
therefore, framed rules for these temporary 
deposits. For example Haradatta states that 
the son is not liable to repay the sum of monev 
deposited with his deceased father if the latter 
had misappropriated it. He was liable to repay 
it only if he himself misappropriated it. 

But from the contemporary literature we 
know that traders received deposits even in 
this period. The Naisadhiyacharita refers to 
niksepavaniks.'® Similarly Ksemendra!® anq 
Kalhana!9? mention traders who kept nyásas, 
and defrauded individuals who kept nyasas 
with them. According to Vijnanesvarq!68 
niksepa was a deposit which was counted in 
the presence of the person who came to 
deposit it, nyasa was a deposit which was kept 
in the absence of the head of the family and 
upanidhi was a deposit which was kept after 
sealing the bag without counting the money. 
But this distinction has not been accepted by 
the writers of lexicons. For example the author 
of the Abidhanaratnamala!9? gives niksepa and 
upanidhi as synonyms and in the Vaijayanti!" 
nyasa, upanidhi, sthapya and niksepa are given 
as synonyms. 
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QUESTIONS 


What were the probable media of exchange in the 
Harappan culture? Also discuss the media of 
exchange in the Vedic Period, 

Give a brief description of ‘punch-marked coins’. 
Describe briefly the coins issued by the Indo-Greek 


and the Kusàna rulers. 


1 p 


4. 


How do old coins issued by the Imperial Gup'? 
rulers reflect the economic conditions during th! 
period? 

Discuss why the coinage of the rulers in the Early 
Medieval Period is inferior to the Gupta coinage: 


eee 


: 


Currency, 


~I 


Exchange and Moneylending 


Mention the common coins used in north India in 
the Early Medieval Period. 

Discuss briefly the evidence that shows money- 
lending was prevalent in the Vedic Period as also 
during the time of the Buddha. 

Mention some important rules given in the 
Manusmru and the Mahabharata regarding money- 
lending. 

Distinguish between secured debts and unsecured 
debts. Also mention the methods adopted by 
money-lenders to realise the debts. 


10. 


12. 
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Discuss briefly the rules laid down in the 
Nāradasmrti and the Brhaspatismrti about secured 
and unsecured debts. 

Why did the money-lenders increase the rate of 
interest when lending money to traders in the Early 
Medieval Period? Also state why they demanded a 
surety? 

Discuss why in the documents on the basis of which 
moncy was lent there is emphasis on the privileges 
of the money-lender and on the duties of the debter 
in the Early Medieval Period. 
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Appendix 4 


Economic Conditions of Delhi in 
the Fourteenth Century 


Dike Ganitasara Kaumudi is an elementary 
book on arithmetic written in c. 1347 A.D. The 
auther Thakkura Pheru, was born at Kannana, 
a place four miles from Dadari, and was 
employed as a responsible officer by Sultan 
Alauddin at Delhi. The book throws some 
useful light on the economic conditions of Delhi 
in the middle of the fourteenth century A.D. 


Coinage 


The system of coinage as given in the 
Ganitasara Kaumudi and prevalent in Delhi 
may be tabulated as follows :! 


20 pratikakinis = | kakini 

20 kakinis = | prativimamsa 
20 prativisam$as = 1 visamsa 

20 visamsasa = 1 vimsopaka 
20 vim$opakas = dāma 

50 damas — tanka 


According to the commentary on the 
Ganitasara of Sri-dharacharya (V.S. 1449) 20 
kaudas were equal to one kàkini? so the 
pratikakini of our system should be identified 
with a cawrie. 

There is no doubt that dàma is derived 
from the Greek word drachma and virhgopaka 
or bisoya of Pherü was a copper piece, one 
twentieth in value of dramma as pointed out 
by Dr. D.R. Bhandarkar.? According to Pherü 
the silver tanka was 1 tola in weight?, but he 
mentions gold tenkas weighing from 1 to 100 
tolas.° From Muslim sources we learn that à 
silver taàka was equal to 48 jitals in value 6 


dus 


The standard weight of a silver tanka was 179.8 


grs. 1 


Measure of length 


The measures of length prevalent in this 
region as described by Pherü may be tabulated 
as below : 

8 yavas (barley corns) = 

24 angulas = 

4 hastas = 

2000 dandas = | kosa 

4 kosas = 1 yojana? 

This table in a slightly different form which 
is given by Varahamihira as quoted by Alberuni. 
He equates 4 hastas with one dhanu, 40 dhanus 
with one nalya and 25 nalyas with one krosa.” 
Even Kautilya equates 8000 dhanus with one 
yojana.'? Thus it appears that this system of 
measuring land had been in use from very 
ancient times. The commentary on Ganitasara 
of Sridhara!’ gives a slightly different table in 
the beginning as follows, but after hasta the two 
tables are exactly the same : 


l angula 
] hasta (cubit) 
l danda 


8 sarsapas (mustard seeds) = | yava 
6 yavas = 1 angula 
28 angulas = ] hasta 


This shows that the measurement of 4 


finger in Gujarat was smaller than in Delhi 
region, 


The Measurement of Volume 


The measurements of volume used for 
cereals as given by Pheri were as follows : ^ 


Economi 
4 karaputas (handful) l pai 
4 pais manatee 
4 manakas es edi 
16 seis = J'prastha 


But it seems that prastha of 10 seis, was 
also prevalent in some regions.!? 
ai. - 

The commentator on Sridhara's work 
mentions a different system as follows :!4 


4 palis = ananas 
4 manakas S ers 

16 seis | kalasi 
10 kalasis zi Of HI 


The comparison of the two systems shows 
that one prastha was equal to 1 kalasi. Alberuni 
quotes Charaka as follow :!? 


4 pala ] kudava 


4 kudavas = ] prastha 
4 prasthas = ] adhaka 
4 adhakas = ] drona 


and according to Jiva$arman'? 


20 dronas = | khari 

The above tables clearly show that prastha 
was a very common measure which had 
continued from ancient times till the medieval 
period. 


The System of Weights 


Pherü gives the following table of weights 
in common use :!? 


6 gunjas = ] masaka 


4 masakas = 1 tanka 
10 tankas ] pala 
6 palas 5 ] sera 
40 seras = ] mana 


From the above table one pala works out 
to be 240 gunjas. 

In the Sarigadhara-Samhita we find the 
following table of weights :'° 


6 raktikas ] masaka 
4 masakas = 1 dharana 
2 dharanas a ] kola 

2 kolas - ] karsa 

2 karsas = l éukti 


2 suktis ] pala 
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From the above table one pala works out 
to be 384 gunjas. This means that the weight 
of pala differed from region to region. 


! Another system of weights used in weighing 
light articles was as follows :!? 


16 yavas (barley corn) = 1 magaka 
4 masakas = ]tanka 
3 tankas = ]tola 


We do not find such a system mentioned 
by the commentatory on Sridhara's work, 
however, Alberuni mentions 12 masas equal 
to | tola which shows that the system of weights 
was in vogue in the first half of the eleventh 
century.“ In the Sarngadhara Samhita 4 
masakas are given equal to one dharana which 
shows that tanka was probably called dharana 
in the earlier weight system.?! 


Occupations 


Agriculture was the main occupation of the 
people. Pheri gives the production per bigha 
in the Delhi-Hansi-Narahad area as follows :*? 


kodrava = 60 mounds 
motha = 24 mounds 
chaula beans = 29 mounds 
sesame = 16 mounds 
mudga masa = 18 mounds 
kangani = 20 mounds 
chinaka = 15 mounds 
küri = 18% mounds 
cotton = 16 mounds 
jawar = 40 mounds 
sana (hemp) = 10 mounds 
sugarcane = 10 mounds 


All the above products were shown in 
Asadha. The products reaped before this crop 


per bigha were as follows : 


wheat = 45 mounds 

pea, lentil, gram (each)= 32 mounds 

barley = 55 mounds 

mustard, linseed, = 10 mounds 
each 

det oo = 14 mounds 

of pea) 
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Arhar (each) 

Cumin, Corriander = 

(each) 

We must remember that in the above 
products the mound should be taken equal to 
2400 tolas or 281 Ibs.?? 

Sugar industry was also flourishing in this 
region. We learn from Pheri that a farmer 
could have 50 mounds of sugarcane juice from 
9 kharis. According to Bhaskaracharya who 
flourished in the twelfth century A.D. a khari 
was equal to 16 dronas,** but according to 
Jivasarman as stated by Alberuni it was equal 
to 20 dronas.? Probably we will be more 
correct if we accept Bhaskaracharya’s view 
because he flourished later®® and Sridhara also 
gives l] khari equal to 16 dronas. From these 
50 mounds of juice he could have 10 mounds 
of guda or 8 1/3 mounds of sugar, 3 1/3 
mounds of white sugar (khand) or 5 mounds 
of inspissated juice of sugarcane (Rab).?’ 


10 mounds 


Fats 


Oil industry was also well developed. Pheri 
says that one could get nine, two and five bisvas 
of oil respectively from one mound of sesame, 
mustard and karada respectively. From 
Alberuni we learn that 1 bisi was equal to 1/4 
prastha.?* So the measure of oil per mound of 
the oil seeds will be 9/4 and 5/4 prasthas 
respectively. One could get 1/8 or 1/9 part of 
the weight of milk as butter and 3/4 of the 
latter as clarified butter.?? 


Cloth 


Cloth industry was also flourishing. Many 
kinds of cloths such as juia, pattiaka, atalas 
and karavasaka were woven. Saris of different 
kinds were available. Pieces of cloth having 
five colours, each measuring seven hands in 
length and three hands in width and those 
having four colours each eight hands in length 


Jultural History of Ind; 
a 


and five hands in width were sold.?! Pherā Says 
that while cutting cloth for sewing about a hand 
or 1-1/2 hands of cloth were wasted in 100 
hands, and in washing, the length became one 
two or three hands less according to the quality 
of the cloth.3? He then gives the quantity of 
cloth required for tents having one, two o 
sixteen pillars.?? Blue and red borders we 
also used in these tents. 

Woollen cloth, especially blankets, were 
also manufactured. Blankets 9 hands in length 
and 5 hands in width, and those 6 hands in 
length and 3 hands in width are mentioned,» 


re 


Gold Ornaments 


Gold Ornaments seemed to have been very 
popular. The best gold is called Mahakanaka 
and with regard to its purity it was classed as 
Barahavanni?? but it appears that ornaments 
with different kinds of ratios of purity such as 
11 1/2 : 1/2 and 10/1/4:1/3/4 were also 
manufactured.?? 


The building industry 


The building industry seems to have been 
well developed. Nine kinds of structures called 
gommata, navasa, vatta, munaraya, taka, 
pulabandha, küpa and dàvi are mentioned.” 
Some of these were straight walls, some had 
pillars, some were circular and some were 
triangular in shape. Staircases, bridges, wells 
and tanks are also included in these nine kinds 
of structures. As many as six varieties of tanks 
are mentioned.39 

The method of calculating pieces of stone 
or number of bricks in each structure is also 
explained.“ Different weights of stone 
Imported to Delhi from different regions arè 
mentioned. For instance one Square kambi of 
Delhi stone weighed 50 mounds.!! Timber of 
Mahua, vata, sal, Sigam, nim, sirisa, khalh 
anjana, kira, semal and deodar trees was use 





ee 
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Econo! 


in building work. The charges for sawing of 
the first SIX varieties of trees were the same, 
for the next three varieties 25% more and the 
last two 2596 less.** 


Prices 

[f we compare the prices of certain 
common articles given by Barani in Tarikhi 
Firozshahi and those given by Pherü we come 
to the conclusion that the prices mentioned in 
the sum by Pherü are not altogether fanciful. 
They seem to have been taken from real life. 
For example, paddy according to Barane? was 
sold 5 jivals per man and according to Pherü 
it comes to 1/9 damas per seer!! or 40/3-4/ 
4/9 damas per man. Assuming that the prices 
mentioned in the arithmetical sums by Pherü 
are not very far from reality we give the 
following table of prices on the basis of 
questions in the Ganitasara Kaumudi : 


Food Stuff 

Rice 1/9 dama per seer)” 
Mudga 1/11 dama per  seer 
Ghee l dama per seerj | 
Pipal 5/4 damaper seer)” 
Dry ginger 3/2 dama per seer) — 
Haritaki 1 dama per seer j“ 
Baheda 1/3 dama per seer 
Amalaka 1/6 dama per seer 
Marich 91/3 dama per Seer 


This shows that the purchasing power of a 


dàm was sufficiently high. 


Cloth, etc. 


; = having five colours 
A piece of cloth ^ and 3 hands in 


measuring 7 hand in lengt 
width ae 50 dams. Dosiya cloth was d 
at 11/7 dams per hand. This means 


: loth was not 
compared to corn the price LEM. Ashraff 


cheap in these days. According A 
the price of a coarse blanket was © Jita's 
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while that of a fine one was 36 jitals9? while 
according to Pherü a blanket 6 hands in length 
and 3 hands in width cost 4 1/9 dams.*! This 
shows that the latter refers to the coarse 
variety. 

Gold barahavanni (pure) 103 dams per 
tola.?? 

Sandal wood 13/36 dama per pala.?? 

Dr. Ashraff gives the price of a camel 12 
to 24 jitals?! but according to Pherü the price 
of a 10 year old camel was probably 108/3 
tankas.?? This seems too be to high a price. 


Profit 


From two sums it appears that profit on 
different commodities varied from 13 1/3 to 
114 2/75.5° This shows that there was no 
government control on the percentage of profit. 


Wages 

The wages of a labourer were probably 
15/94 dam per day.? 

The weaving charges of cloth weighing 48 
tankas was five dàms while its price was ten 
tankas.’ 

The sewing charges of 100 yards of border 
were 16 dāms.5? 

This shows that labour was quite cheap. 


Rate of Interest 


It seems that generally the rate of interest 
was cent per cent per annum but from 
Brahmanas half the rate was charged.® Dr. 
Ashraff says that the rate of interest was 10 
per cent per annum on big sums and 20 per 
cent on petty sums.?! Thus Pherü's rate seems 
to be reasonable. 

All this is very useful material for the 
economic conditions of the period. Muslim 
historians generally present only the political 
history of the period. It is rarely that they have 
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anything to say about the common people and 
the way they lived. Thakkura Pherü's works 


supply this desideratum to a certain extent 


and deserve being studied properly. My paper 
is merely an introduction to the subject. 
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Part Three 








Chapter ] 
Food and Drinks in Ancient India 


Introduction 


Of the three primary needs of an individual, 
food, clothing and shelter, food occupies the 
most important place. In the early stages of 
civilization man was essentially a food gatherer 
and lived on the flesh of animals he killed and 
the wild roots, fruits and flowers which he 
gathered. But later, making use of his superior 
intelligence, he began to tame wild animals 
and raise crops. This was a great step forward 
in solving the ever present problem of food. 
With the advancement in civilization he began 
to improve his food both with regard to its 
taste and its nutritive value. Complexities of 
life led to complexities of food. Man began to 
prepare delicious dishes by intermixture of 
various articles of food and by cooking them 
in different ways. He began also to bring 
together articles of food from distant lands, if 
he could afford them. 

Ancient Indians cared for the spiritual 
advancement of the people but they were not 
averse to worldly enjoyments. They wanted to 
maintain a harmonious balance between the 
different aspects of life. They fully realized 
that they could not fulfil their other worldly 
VParalaukika) duties unless they had ie 
I UN OF the necessities of life in this world. 

was this outlook on life which made them 
“tach considerable importance to the matter 
of food. 
whi a the Upanisads it is stated that it is food 
^1 enables a man to use all his faculties. 
SVOR thought, according to these sages, 
ik on purity of food. Purity of thought 
SS dg good memory, and when memory 


does not fail all the knots which bind a man to 
this world are loosened.! Food is called a 
panacea because all creatures depend on it.“ 
In the Chandogya Upanisad we find that 
Svetaketu's father cut off all food to his son 
except water to show that all knowledge 
disappears when one is not permitted to take 
food. These sages believed that the mental 
make up of a child depended considerably on 
the type of food which a mother took during 
the period of pregnancy. With that aim in view 
different dishes were prescribed for an 
expectant mother according to the type of the 
child the parents wished to rear.* Similarly 
different food preparations were prescribed 
for different types of children in the 
Grhyasütras, at the time of the first feeding of 
a child.° 
The organisers of the Buddhist and the 
Jain churches also realised the importance of 
food and laid down explicit rules as to what 
should be eaten and what should be avoided. 
The Jains, for example, believed that rich food 
would make a man neglect his spiritual duties 
and, therefore, prescribed coarse food for Jain 
monks. The Sütras also laid down food 
suitable for students, widows: hermits and 
erving some vow. 
de one zi politics like the Arthasastra 
of Kautilya and the writers of the Yasastilaka 
and the Manasollasa discuss the question of 
food and drinks at length with relation to 
health. Princes of royal blood like Bhima and 
Nala were expert cooks. The belief that the 
ental make up of the people depended 
considerably on the food articles which they 
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consume is very well illustrated by a set of 
verses in the Bhagavadgita. It classifies food 
articles into three categories. First category 
mentions the articles liked by people in whom 
the divine virtues predominate, the second 
mentions food liked by passionate people and 
the third which is liked by people of low tastes.” 
The same book lays down that a person who 
indulges in overeating or observes too many 
fasts cannot lead a life of continence. It is 
only proper food which leads to perfect 
happiness. '° 

The medical works clearly state that the 
physical and mental happiness of individuals 
depends on the food which they take.!! They, 
therefore, give a list of those articles which 
are conducive to health and those which are 
unsuitable for different people.!? According to 
these works the suitability of food stuffs 
depends on many factors—race, country, time 
of the year and the physical condition of the 
individual taking food. A food article may suit 
a person at one time and may not suit him at 
another time. The medical works, therefore, 
prescribe food suitable for different seasons, 
for the inhabitants of different regions and for 
the people of different temperaments.'? Even 
in these works good health is considered a 
means of fulfilling the various aspects of life 
(dharma, artha, kama and moksa).!^ Even 
works like the Kamasutra, Smrtis and Puranas 
lay down what should be eaten and what should 
not be eaten.!? There was a firm belief that a 
man is what he eats and purity of thought 
depends on purity of food. Elaborate rules 
were, therefore, framed to maintain the purity 
of food. The above facts prove it, beyond doubt, 
that ancient Indians attached great importance 
to proper diet of the people. 

In the present thesis an attempt has been 
made to survey the food habits of Indians, 
particularly those residing in the north, from 
the earliest times to 1200 A.D. 

The first chapter gives the geographical 
and cultural background of the Indian sub- 
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continent so that readers who do not 
have an pr guamntance with the geography if 
India may be able to grasp the full Significance 
of the geographical factor on the food habits 
of the people residing in different regions of 
this sub-continent. 

The second chapter deals with the habits 
of the people inhabiting India in the Paleolithic 
and Neolithic times. The philological Study of 
words expressing different articles of food in 
the Pre-Aryan languages and some 
archaeological finds are our only sources of 
information of this period. The excavations in 
the Indus valley region throw some light on 
the food habits of the people residing in that 
region. This chapter has now been thoroughly 
revised in the light of excavations during the 
last twenty years. 

The third chapter deals with the Vedic 
period. Our sources for this period are the 
Vedas, the Brahmanas, the Aranyakas and the 
Upanisads. These works are mostly religious 
in character but provide us with some data 
about the food articles used by early Aryans 
as most of the offerings which they made to 
the gods consisted of the food articles which 
they themselves used. 

The fourth chapter has been divided into 
two sections. For the first section our chief 
sources are the Grhya and the Srauta Siitras 
as also the Astadhyayi of Panini. They prese™ 
before us the conditions as they existed in the 
middle country during the period C. 800 B.C 
to C. 325 B.C. To form an idea of the 
foodhabits of the people during the period I! 
the eastern parts of the India the Jatakas at!" 
the early Buddhist and Jain canonical works 
have been used. The Jain works in their prese 
form were compiled rather late, perhaps i 
the 5th century A.D., but they give a true pictur“ 
of this period as there was little change in the 
Jain traditions upto that time. An indisu? e 
picture of the food habits of the South Ind? 
people can also be formed by a few reference 
in the early Sangam literature. 


alread j 
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The fifth chapter also has been divided 
ito two sections. In the first section an attempt 
has been made to present a picture of the 
people in the Mauryan period. Our principal 
sources for this section are the Arthasastra of 
Kautilya, the edicts of Asoka and the account 
of Megasthenes and some historians who 
accompanied Alexander on his Indian 
‘nvasion. Kautilya’s Arthasastra shows how the 
sale of meat was supervised by the government 
officers and the preparations and sale of 
intoxicating drinks became a state monopoly. 
There was wide difference between the food 
of the rich and the poor. The, epics and the 
Manusmrti also present a picture of the post 
Buddhist period but are of uncertain date. They 
are a mine of information for the social history 
of the period and depict the changing 
conditions of the time. No student of social 
history of ancient India can afford to ignore 
them. They have, therefore, been used in the 
second section of this chapter. 

In the sixth chapter the conditions as they 
existed during the period c. 75 A.D. to C. 300 
A.D. have been surveyed. During this period 
the Imperial Kusanas were the predominant 
power in the North West India. Our principal 
sources of information are the medical works 
of Caraka and Su&ruta. These works are free 
from any religious or communal bias and refer 
to the food habits of the people in all parts of 
India, both vegetarian and non-vegetarian. 
There are also some casual references in the 
Mahàbhasya of Patanjali which throw some 
light on the food habits of the people. 

, Fora Study of the food habits of the people 
t E Gupta Age (300 A.D. to 750 AD s 
a ees dealt with in the se ae 
like eet TE literary MV ri cui 
menaa asa, Bana and patema M 
sd Nu be made of the m on Me 
of the ve formaton for the vm ais 

amhasitea y Gupta period. atsy ay al 

» the Amarakoga and two me 
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normato pee ec STO b» 
: len and Yuan Chwang also 
throw some light on the food habits of the 
people. But their accounts present a picture 
mainly of the Buddhist section of the society, 
because they could not come in contact with 
other sections. The Puranas and the Smrtis of 
this period prescribe the articles of food which 
should be used and which were to be avoided. 
lhey are rather conservative in outlook but 
the literature of the period and paintings of 
Ajanta reflect a happy and prosperous state 
of society. 

For the next chapter which deals with the 
conditions as thev existed during the period 
750-1200 we have a number of literary sources, 
such as the works of Rajasekhara, Somadeva 
and Sriharsa. But the chapters on food and 
drinks in the Manasollasa are the basic source 
of information for a study of the food habits of 
the people during the early parts of the 12th 
century. Some Jain works of the period give 
an account of feasts where only vegetarian 
dishes were served. The account of Alberuni 
has been used with caution because sometimes 
it was based, not on personal observation, but 
on a study of the religious works of the Hindus. 
Wherever it is in conformity with the picture 
presented in the contemporary literature due 
weight has been given to his evidence. 

In dealing with the subject in each chapter 
4 uniform scheme has been adopted. Food 
milk products have all along 
occupied a prominent place in Indian dietary; 
hence these have been discussed at the 
beginning of each chapter. Next in importance 
come the meat preparations, which were used 
by a considerable section of the society along 
on vegetarian dishes. Then follows a short 

t of the spices and oils used for 
acce icles. Sweets and 
seasoning the various food artic 


dients such as honey, guda 


weetening ingre Es 
ES sugar come next with a short description 
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of fruits and vegetables used in each period. 
Towards the end of the chapter various 
beverages including intoxicating drinks and 
water are dealt with. Then follows a short 
account of the development of culinary art and 
the cooking utensils used. At the end of each 
chapter an attempt has been made to make a 
short survey of the important rules of diet, 
etiquette and the favourite articles of food 1n 
different parts of the country during the period. 
A glance at these rules proves it beyond doubt 
that great stress was laid on such virtues as 
hospitality and great care was taken that the 
food consumed should be pure. Students, 
widows, and ascetics were advised to avoid 
exciting food stuffs. The mass of the people 
lived on simple and nourishing food. The rich, 
however, enjoyed dainty dishes. 

The concluding chapter tries to present a 
rapid survey of the striking features the food 
habits of ancient Indians in each period. It 
also tries to throw some light on the important 
changes!? brought about in the food habits and 
the probable causes—religious, political, 
geographical, or economic which brought about 
such changes. The chief characteristic of the 
Indian civilization is its spirit of synthesis. It 
has all along adapted itself to the new forces; 
and the same spirit of synthesis is discernible 
in the food habits of the people which have 
altered with the changing conditions. But the 
process of change has all along been gradual. 
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The establishment of Muslim rule probably 
affected the food habits of a few rich people 
and some new preparations were introduced 
into our dietary, but the masses continued to 
relish traditional dishes even as late as the 
l7th century. This is evident from such works 
as Bhojana-Kutühala by Raghunatha who 
flourished in that century. With the advent of 
the Europeans some foreign articles of food 
were included in our dietary. There is no 
mention of maize, chillies, and tobacco before 
the Portuguese entered India although some ol 
these articles are used almost in every pa! ol 
India now. 


QUESTIONS 


1. Briefly describe the importance of food for the all 
round development of an individual as stated in 
the Upanisads and the Grhyasutras. 

2. On the basis of the Bhagavadgita discuss how the 

mental make up of the people depended 


considerably on the food articles which they 
consumed. A 
Discuss how according to ancient. Indian medic? 
works the suitability of food stuff depends on man) 
factor such as race, country, time of the year V 
| physical condition of the individual taking £00% 


Chapter 2 


Prehistoric and Protohistoric Age 


le earliest man every where was essentially 
a part of the plant and animal life that 
surrounded him reacting passively to the 
climate and geographical configuration of the 
land. But he slowly gained consciousness of 
the powers and potentialities which 
distinguished him from other animals and 
enabled him to dominate over nature rather 
than remain its slave. 

The generally accepted theory is that the 
earliest inhabitants of India were Negroid in 
type.! Originally they appear to have come 
from Africa through Arabia and the coastlands 
of Iran and Baluchistan. They appear to have 
been food gatherers rather than food 
producers.? Their food consisted of fruits, nuts 
and tubers obtained by the use of stone knives 
and diggers. Soon they added to their dietary 
the flesh of animals which they hunted.? They 
did not know how to till the soil or raise the 
food. They probably were unaware of the art 
of cattle breeding.* They probably spread over 
South India and even ventured to cross the 
sea and settled in the Andaman Islands. In 
India, the Negrito, would appear to have been 
either killed off by later immigrants, notably 
the Proto-Australoids? or absorbed by them. 
| The Negritos were displaced by the Proto- 
Australoids.6 They probably used a stick 
lt, lagna, igs a) nhat 
M ars cultivation of d rs 
Word fo Sa page people | languages 
m r rice, Chawal, in Indo-Aryan Um 
M Bht be very well connected with the 40 
“Unda root ‘Jom’ ‘to eat.’8 The word tandula 


(husked rice) also seems to be of Austric 
origin. This leads us to the conclusion that 
these people probably used rice as the staple 
food grain. 

On the basis of philological studies of Jean 
Przyluski, Jules Bloch and Sylvan Levi,? we can 
say that pumpkin (alabu) and brinjal 
(vatingana) were used as vegetables by these 
people. Their food also included such fruits 
as banana (kadali and kandli), coconut 
(narikela), roseapple (jambü), dillenia Indica 
(kamaranga) and watermelon (kalinga). 

These people probably used turmeric 
(haridra), ginger (Srngavera), lemonfruit 
(nimbuka) as spices and knew how to prepare 
mustard (sarsapa) oil and jaggery (guda). 
They used betel leaves (tambula) and betelnut 
(guvaka). They do not appear to have been 
cattle breeders. 

The next people to reach India were 
probably the Dravidians.'" On the basis of Dr. 
J. Burrow's studies of early Dravidian words!! 
it can be concluded that the food of the early 
Dravidians consisted of boiled rice (kura), 
sour rice gruel (kali), kulmasa (a species of 
Delichos) and varuka (an inferior food grain). 
They also used fried barley (vatya). Of the 
pulses (simbi) they used Masa, Mudga and 
Masüra. They also prepared round cakes 
(vatakas) which they fried in oil or butter. They 

e also acquainted with shrivelled grain 
SS aka). Rice seems to be the staple food 
He as several earthenware bowls containing 
the husk of paddy and bronze bowls with grans 
of rice have been found at Adicchanallur. 
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They used meat (tarasa) as also seasoned 
meat (vallüra). Fish seems to have been 
another important article of food as a number 
of netsinkers have been found near the 
Neolithic sites.'* 

They consumed two intoxicating drinks Ira 
and Masara. Some Chunam like matter in a 
Jota was found at Cuddapah. It points towards 
the existence of palm juice industry." They 
knew the art of preparing Guda and toddy 
tapping. 

Of the fruits and vegetables Panasa (jack 
fruit), Tundi (gourd), Patola (a species of 
cucumber), Mulali (a kinds of edible root) 
and Pundarika (lotus flower) are mentioned. 
Spices must have been used in preparing 
curries as we know that they were exported to 
Assyria in the 14th century B.C.! They used 
Tulasi (holy basil), Cinca (tamarind) and Püga 
(betel nut). The mention of Tila (sesame) and 
Pinyaka in the vocabulary leads us to the 
conclusion that these people extracted oil and 
used it in cooking. 

As a result of the labours of the 
archaeologists during the last fifty years much 
light has been thrown on the food economy of 
the Prehistoric and Protohistoric cultures of 
ancient India. On the basis of these 
archaeological finds an attempt is being made 
in this chapter to make a survey of the food 
habits of the people in different regions of 
this sub-continent. 


EARLY, MIDDLE AND UPPER 
PALAEOLITHIC AGE 


Early Palaeolithic Age : We have only stone 
tools of this age to form an idea of the food of 
these people. On the basis of these tools we 
can divide the sub-continent into two regions 
Northern India and Peninsular India. The tools 
of the Sohan Valley in Panjab comprised 
pebble tools, cores, flakes, handaxes cleavers 


and blades.!® The first three types of tools 
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could have been used for collecting fruits Bof; 
trees, small animals or digging roots While 
the latter three types of tools might have beer 
used as choppers and scrapers. They coylq 
also serve as lance, spear or javelin-heads for 
killing animals. 

Thus it appears that the food of the 
residents of Panjab in this age consisted of 
wild fruits, roots, honey and flesh of animals 
which they killed with these stone implements 
They were simple food-gatherers or hunters of 
big game. We can form no idea of the kind of 
vegetarian food they gathered from this region 
or the animals which they killed. 

In the Peninsular India there is a 
predominance of core tools which consist 
mainly of handaxes, ovates and cleavers. The 
number of chopping tools is limited. Handaxes 
and cleavers were used for chopping, cutting, 
digging and perhaps scraping hides. In this 
region bones of animals found at various sites 
also throw some light on the food habits of the 
residents of different regions. In Karnataka 
bones of Rhinoceros had been found at 
Chikdauli, district Belgaum!’ and remains of 
cattle (Bos) at Nittur, District Bellary,!? in the 
forests between Hoshangabad and 
Narsimhapur? were found bones of many 
species of animals such as wild elephant 
(Elephas namadicus), wild horse (Equus 
namadicus), wild ox (Bos namadicus): 
Hippopotamus palaeindicus F and C, 
rhinoceros (Rhinoceros unicornis), boar (Sus 
Sp Trionyx), Slegodon quanesa F and C., 
Emys, wild bear (Ursus namadicus), (F and 
C., lepto bas frazery Rus) and deer (Carws 
duvauceli). The rivers contained clams an 
Bastrapods.*? But fossils of wild ox (Bos 
namadicus), wild elephant (elephant antiquus) 
and rinoceros were found at all the sites ?' 
this region.?! 

Thus it is clear that with the stone tools 
the inhabitants of this region killed thes 
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animals and their diet mainly consisted of 
m flesh of these animals. In addition to the 
qesh of these animals they must have eaten 
fresh water and sea based molluses and 
;umerous wild fruits, roots and plants.?? 
Thus the food of the Early Stone Age man, it 
seems consisted of whatever he could get by 
gathering and hunting with no provision for 
future needs. 

More evidence is being brought to light on 
the chronology of the Indian Middle and Upper 
Palaeolithic industries. For instance the 
Palaeolithic dates broadly fall around c. 2000 
B.C. The Middle Palaeolithic dates 
occasionally overlap with this but are generally 


aime ke 
earlier. 


MIDDLE PALAEOLITHIC AGE 


The tools of this age suggest an increasing 
degree of forethought. The principal tools were 
scrapers of several kinds, made on flakes, 
together with other flake tools and cores. They 
seem to be specialized tools for hunting, 


fishing and food-gathering. The tools from the. 


gravels of the second cycle of aggradation at 
Hoshangabad, Nevasa or Bheraghat or in the 
Damoh area which are representative of 
Central and Peninsular India are largely made 
on flakes. With these flakes are found cores 
of tortoise type.?* During this period tools of 
each region had a distinctive character of their 
own, 

With these specialized tools man during 
this age could get more food. From the finds 
of animal fossils it seems that wild ox (Bos 
"amadicus) and wild elephant (Elephant 
antiquus) were the main source of food.” 
EL other animals whose flesh was dm 

lysidricus and insignis. But man sti 
“pended for his food on whatever he could 
bet by hunting animals and gathering variety 


Of for 
‘forest produce, fruits, grasses, edible plants 
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UPPER PALAEOLITHIC AGE 


r he tools of this age show the next stage 
of specialized tools. The principal tools were 
punch-struck blades from cylindrical cores, 
burins,*’ and shouldered points. Such tools 
were mostly discovered in various parts of 
Central and Peninsular India. These tools are 
quite different from those of the two earlier 
ages. The slender blades are uniformly 
symmetrical, long, thin and parallelsided. 
Some of these look like pen-knife blades and 
some like burins or chisels. 

The remains in Kurnool caves (Andhra 
Pradesh) suggest the existence of a variety of 
animals such as boar (Sus), civet (Viverra), 
tiger (felis), porcupine (Hystrix), deer 
(Cervus), nilgai (Bos elaphus), cattle (Bos), 
antetope, gazella, monkey (Presbytus), horse 
(Equus) and bear (Ursus). 

All these animals must have been the 
source of food to the man of this age and it 
seems that even in this age he depended on 
hunting of animals and gathering of fruits, roots 
and edible plants which he found in the 
neighbourhood. With the specialized tools he 
must have been able to increase the quantity 
of food which he could consume. 

To sum up in the Early Palaeolithic Age 
man in northern India subsisted on fruits, 
roots, honey and flesh of animals which he 
killed with unspecalized crude stone 
ments. We can form no idea of the 
: d he gathered or the animals he 
killed. In the Peninsular India in this age he 

imed the meat of 
seems to have consume f ies 
rhinoceros, wild elephant, wild horse, wi : o 
wild bear and deer etc. In addition to sais ei 
of these animals he must have eaten ed 
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for hunting, fishing and food-gathering. With 
these tools he must have got more food than 
that in the earlier period. But man still 
depended for food on what he could get by 
hunting and gathering. 

From the bones of animals found at the 
Upper Palaeolithic levels in the Peninsular 
India, it appears that man in this age largely 
depended for food on the flesh of wild animals 
such as boar, civet, tiger, porcupine, deer, 
nilgai, cattle, antelope, gazella, monkey, horse 
and bear. Even in this age he must have 
supplemented his meat diet by wild fruits, 
flowers, edible plants and grasses available 
in the region. 


LATE STONE AGE 


The Late Stone Age people throughout the 
Indian subcontinent used microliths. The small 
stone tools were hafted before use. As 
composite tools they were light to handle and 
smaller quantity of stone was required for 
making such tools. The principal tools of this 
age were scrapers of several kinds, small 
parallel-sided blades produced from carefully 
prepared cores, burins and points.2? The 
blades could also be used as arrow-heads. 
Ihus technically these tools show an advance 
on the former tools. Microliths have been 
discovered in North West Frontier Province, 
South India, Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan, 
Gujarat, Maharashtra, Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, 
West Bengal, Orissa and Andhra Pradesh.) 
Even in this age the food of the people in the 
whole subcontinent could not be the same. It 
must have differed on the basis of animals 
and wild plants available in the region in which 
they lived. We will try to discuss their food 
habits on the basis of archaeological evidence 
for each region. 


I. North Western India 


In the Late Soan collection the common 
tools—pointed flakes, generally more or less 
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leaf-shaped occur fairly commonly. Ihey Could 
have been used either as knives or as Missile 
points. At Sanghao cave in the North West 
Frontier Province in period I pointed flakes 
seem to have been used for piercing anq 
boring. In period HI blade flakes disappear, 
burins continnue and a few fine microlithic 
blades and blade cores make their 
appearance. They resemble microliths of 
Central and Peninsular India.?! 

We have no archacological evidence about 
the flora and fauna which existed in this region 
in this age. Hence we cannot have a clear 
picture of the diet of these people but they 
must have subsisted on what they hunted or 
gathered from the neighbourhood with the 
better stone tools which were at their disposal. 


II. Southern Part of the Indian Peninsula 


In southern India the change from Middle 
to Late Stone Age appears to have been a 
process of continuous development, microliths 
develop from the flake tools.?? 

Both to the south of Raichur in the former 
Mysore State and to the west Late Stone Age 
people made their tools of quartz. At Jalahalli 
near Bangalore were discovered flakes made 
from small carefully prepared cores and 
microlithic blades. Other tools were scrapers 
of several kinds, burins, awls, lunates and 
points. On the east coast south of Madras flake 
tradition is more Strongly represented than in 
Mysore. The microliths were prepared from 
flakes,*3 

The people living in areas of moderate 
rainfall such as near Raichur or Jalahalli must 
have subsisted mostly on non-vegetarian food 
as the stone tools of this period indicate that 
hunting methods were probably more efficient 
than those of the earlier age. By adopting these 
new hunting methods they could get enough 
non-vegetarian food and there was no need to 
collect wild fruits, leaves or roots for food. 
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Fishing must have been an Important source 
of food for the people in the coastal regions in 
South India as they could fish 'asily near the 
PRS eer ae De a 

coast and in the lagoons. 


Ilf. Northern part of Peninsular India and 
Western India 


Madhya Pradesh : At Adamgarh hill in the 
Narmada valley Late Stone Age tools 
comprised points and blades, lunates, 
triangles and a variety of Scrapers made on 
flakes. Of these tools blades and lunates form 
the bulk of microliths but bores, awls, and 
burins are also present in small numbers.?? 

The bones of domestic animals included 
those of dog (Canis familiaris), Indian humped 
cattle (Bos indicus), water buffalo (Bubalus 
bubalis), goat (Capra hircus aegagrus), 
domestic sheep (Ovis Orientalis Vignei Blyth 
race domesticus), pig (Bus scrofa cristatus), 
and horse (Equus). The bones of wild animals 
were those .of Sambar, Barasingha, swamp 
deer (Cervus duvauceli Cuvier), spotted deer 
(Axis axis Erxleben) hare, porcupine (Hystrix 
cristata Linn), monitor lizard, wild pig, wolf 
(Canis), tiger and wild boar (Sus scrofa 
cristatus) °° 

These people must have hunted wild 
animals for food with microliths and the 
domestic animals must also have been a 
source of food. Both their flesh and milk/curds 
must have been used by them. 

In addition to this non-vegetarian diet they 
must have eaten fruits, leaves and roots of 
wild plants growing in the river valleys. There 
IS some evidence to show that these people 
Were on the way to food-producing stage 1.€. 
the Neolithic Age.?' 

North Gujarat : The people of Langhnaj 
also made parallel-sided blades from carefully 
Prepared cores. Flakes and cores predominate 
among the tools found at this site at Late Stone 
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Age level. Most of the tools were made of 
jasper.°8 

From the bones found at the site it appears 
that the people hunted rhinoceros (Rhinoceros 
unicornis), wild boar (Sus scrofa cristatus), 
nilgai (Boselaphus tragocamelis), spotted deer 
(Axis axis Erxleber), swamp deer (Cervus 
duvauceli cuvier), hog deer (Arix porcinus), 
the black buck (Antelope cervicapra) and wolf 
(Canis). Probably these people also ate the 
flesh of cattle (Bos indicus), buffalo (Bubalus 
bubalis), rats, squirrel, mongoose, fish and 
tortoise. 10 

They roasted the flesh and marrow of these 
animals. The work of skinning and chopping 
was done by the microliths mentioned above, 
which must have been very useful as they were 
better made than the stone tools of the early 
ages. 

About 2000 B.C. the residents of Langhnaj 
had a few pots and perhaps used a copper 
knife." This means that these people were on 
their way to Neolithic-Chaleolithic Age. 

West Rajasthan : The man who used 
microliths lived at Bagor (Phase 1) about 4600 
B.C. His food economy appears to have been 
based on a combination of hunting, gathering 
and herding.? From the bones found at the 
Site it is clear that the flesh of cattle hog deer 
(Axix porcinus), barasingha (Cervus duvaceli), 
wild boar (Sus Scrofa crisastus), jackal (Canis 
aureus), rat (rattus rattus), monitor lizard 
(Varanus flavescens Gray) and river turtle 
(Lissemyes punctata Bonnaterre) were eaten 
by these people. Sheep, goat and fish were 
also sources of food for them. But it appears 
that the diet of Bagor man in Phase 2 (c. 2800- 
600 B.C.) consisted mostly of animals which 
were domesticated and not wild. 

The bones were charred and fragmentary. 
This shows that meat was roasted on open 
fire and the bones were split open for the 
extraction of marrow.* 
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Even in this age the mounds of Rajasthan 
were most probably clothed with light scrubby 
vegetation whereas along the river valleys trees 
grew more abundantly. The Bagor man must 
have supplemented his non-vegetarian diet with 
fruit of such trees as babul (acacia), ber 
(jujube) and karonda some of which seem to 
be indigenous. 

Thus it is clear that the food economy of 
Bagor man in Phase 1 was based on a 
combination of hunting, gathering and herding. 
It seems that from phase 2 (2800-600 B.C.) 
onward a certain amount of plant agriculture 
was also practised. Some domesticated 
animals must have provided milk. 

Metal tools and pottery make their 
appearance in this phase. The pottery 
consisted of large jars, small Jota-like pots, 
large shallow basins, and large deep bowls.*5 


IV. The Upper Ganga Valley 


In the Mirzapur district Late Stone Age 
tools were discovered at Lekhania (c. 1710 
B.C.). The tools became smaller and more 
delicately made in the upper levels. Pottery 
also appears towards the top.*® 

The animal bones recovered from hearths 
and floors at Sarai Nahar Rai (Pratapgarh 
district) at the microlithic level (c. 1800 B.C.) 
comprise the bones of stag, bison and 
rhinoceros. The people must have used the 
flesh of these animals besides fish, tortoise 
and shell collected from the lakes for food. 
Probably Late Stone Age man took the first 
steps towards farming on the old banks of the 
Ganga at Lekhania in about the ninth century 
BiU 


V. Eastern Central India, Bihar, 
Bengal and Orissa 


In eastern parts of Centra] India 
microlithic tools were found in the Singrauli 
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basin. The tools—small parallel-sided blades 


bifacial points and lunates, were made of 


quartz." At Birbhanpur on the Damodar river 
in West Bengal microliths were discovered 
about 3 feet below the present surface. The 
tools were mostly blades, lunates, points and 
scrapers. Of all the tools 87.9% are flakes 49 
Microliths can be found in whole of Weg 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and southwards in 
Andhra Pradesh. 

There is no doubt that man in the Late 
Stone Age in this area subsisted on the 
animals which he killed and fruits, roots and 
plants which he gathered from the 
neighbourhood. He must have added to his 
food resources by fishing on the coast or in 
the rivers of the area in which he lived. There 
is no indication of domestication of animals. 

The above survey makes it clear that 
during the Late Stone Age (c. 8000 to 1000 
B.C.) man in almost the whole of India used 
microliths and lived in a seminomadic stage 
by gathering wild plants, hunting and fishing. 
During this age he, as is clear from the 
remains at Adamgarh and Langhnaj, man 
began to domesticate some animals like the 
dog, pig, goat, sheep, cow or ox. But this is 
not true of all the regions. In Bengal there is 
no indication of the demestication of animals 
or primitive cultivation. Their food economy 
continued to be based on hunting and 
gathering.) In areas of higher rainfall the 
collection of vegetable food must have 
continued to be of primary importance as 
vegetable foods were easily available in these 
areas. With domestication of animals a settled 
way of life began in some regions. Man also 
learnt during this age, at some places, the art 
of making earthen pots. In some of the river 
valleys like those of the Ganga and the 
Narmada he, probably, was on the way to food 
producing stage. In parts of Central India and 
north Mysore huge collections of stone tools 
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nave been discovered. It is possible that the 
makers of these tools who were hunters?! 
augmented their food resources by exchanging 
their tools for food with the Neolithic people 
living in their neighbourhood. Thus this age 
was a link between the Middle Stone Age and 
the Neolithic Age which marked a great leap 
forward in the march of civilization. 


NEOLITHIC AND 
CHALCOLITHIC CULTURES 


We cannot discuss the food habits of the 
people residing in the Indian sub-continent as 
one unit because they must have differed from 
region to region. We will discuss them in the 
five broad regions—(1) North Western India 
(ii) Southern part of the Indian Peninsula (iii) 
Northern part of the Peninsular India and 
Western India (iv) The Upper Ganga Valley 
and (v) Eastern India comprising Bihar, 
Orissa, Western Bengal and Assam. 


North Western India 


Kashmir : The pit dwellers of Burzahom 
(about six miles north-east of Srinagar) were 
predominantly hunters (c. 2375 B.C.). Their 
food consisted of fruits, roots or tubers which 
they could gather from the neighbourhood and 
the animals which they killed. It appears that 
hunting played an important part in their food 
economy.9? There is no evidence of 
domestication of animals but from the seeds 
of cereals found at the site Vishnu-Mittre came 
to the conclusion that wheat or barley was 
Cultivated here in the period c. 2300 to 1500 
B.C. It is probable that the inhabitants of 
Karewas (elevated terraces) in Kashmir c. 
2000 B.C. carried out agriculture and 
horticulture of a primitive kind with stone tools 
and long and short hoes.?* Foodgrains, 
Probably rice and millets, which could be 
S'own without much difficulty were cultivated. 
Leguminous weeds were also discovered at 
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Burzahom (c. 2300-1500 B.C.)55 They must 
also have eaten naturally growing fruits, 
vegetables and edible grasses available in the 
region. 

Meat Diet : Primarily these people were 
non-vegetarians and subsisted on the flesh of 
ibex, wild dog, wolf or deer. They must have 
augmented their non-vegetarian diet by fishing 
in the rivers and ponds.59 

Utensils : Grinding querns have been found 
in almost every house. This shows that this 
culture was not solely based on hunting and 
fishing.°’ They used coarse grey or black 
burnished pottery and a distinctive pierced 
chopper of a kind hither to unknown in India. 
In period II (c. 1400 B.C.) a single copper 
arrow-head was discovered.?? In period III the 
pottery is coarse red-ware. 

Baluchistan : Foodgrains : Mehrgarh on 
the border of Sindh and Baluchistan is being 
excavated since 1977. Beginning of the site 
goes back to the seventh millennium B.C. The 
basic interest of this site is that it has shown 
positive evidence of the transformation of wild 
wheat and barley to their domesticated stages. 
This shows that the nuclear-centre of wheat- 
barley cultivation extends right upto 
Baluchistan. Archaeological evidence shows 
that wheat and barley were cultivated in c. 
5000 B.C. there.?? In préhistoric times 
attempts were made to retain rainwater in 
surface tanks behind earth or stone 
embankments and a number of grinding slabs 
and stone balls were discovered at Damb 
Sadat at® which were perhaps used as corn- 
crushers. This means that the diet of the 
people in this region included some cereal 
which they might have cultivated with primitive 
stone implements. The vegetarian food of the 
residents of Kot Diji most probably included 


wheat, barley®! and perhaps rice. 
Dairy Products : The inhabitants of Kili 


Ghul Mohammad (2 miles from Quetta) c. 
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3700 B.C. had domesticated sheep, goats and 
cattle? Some of these animals must have 
provided milk/curds. 

Meat Diet : The non-vegetarian diet of the 
early settlers of Kot Diji comprised flesh of 
cattle, pig, deer and fish.9? 

Utensils : In period II at Kili Ghul 
Mohammad the people used crude, handmade 
and basket-marked pottery. In period III the 
pottery was both wheel and handmade 
decorated with black or red painted designs 
including simple geometric motifs. At the 
same site in period III the first copper was 
found. 

Gandhara region : Foodgrains: Cultivated 
variety of rice was also discovered from 
Gandhara graves (c. 2000-400 B.C.) but the 


exact date could not be determined. 


South-East Afghanistan 


Food grains : At Mundigak (period II) the 
people used club wheat (triticum compactum) 
for food.59 

Dairy Products : Sheep, goat and cattle 
were domesticated. Humped bull figurines 
appear from period I. This shows that cattle 
was domesticated even in this period. They 
must have provided milk/curds for food.97 

Fruits : Of the fruits they ate jujube 
(Zizyphus jujuba).98 

Utensils : The pottery was mostly wheel- 
thrown in period I. In this period the designs 
on the pottery are similar to those of Kili Ghul 
Mohammad II. It shows signs of contact with 
Iran in period III (c. 2360 B.C.). A copper 
needle and a small bent copper blade were 
also discovered in the later phase of period 1.69 

Indus plains : At Amri in the Indus plains 
the animal remains were largely the same as 
those of contemporary Baluchistan which 
means that the food of the people comprised 
the flesh of cattle, pig, deer, sheep, goats and 
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fish. We do not have more details which may 
throw light on their food habits.” 


Harappan Culture 


Food grains : The wheat eaten by 
Harappans was of two varieties, the club wheat 
(Triticum companctum) and the Indian dwarf 
wheat (Triticum Sphaerococuum) (c. 1755 
B.C.).”! It formed the principal article of food 
of the inhabitants of this region. Specimens of 
barley (Hordeum vulgare) have also been 
found among the ruins of Mohenjodaro and 
Harappa./^^ Evidence of the presence of rice 
was discovered at Lothal and at Rangpur in 
period IIA.” We do not have any evidence from 
Harappa or Mohenjodaro to support the view 
that it was eaten by these people. Varieties of 
Leguminous plants such as field peas’ were 
also eaten by these people. 

Grain was stored in granaries, and it was 
pounded with wooden pestles in circular 
platforms which served the purpose of mortars. 
It was also ground in saddle querns with 
mullers. À number of rolling pins of pottery 
and stone were found at Chanhudaro. This 
means little watercakes (Phulkas in Hindi) 
were also prepared by these people. 

Dairy Products : Domestic animals in the 
Harappan culture included humped bull (Bos 
primigenius), buffalo (Bos bubalis), goat and 
sheep.” This means milk must have formed 
an important article of food of these people. 

Meat Diet : Bones of humped cattle, boar 
(Sus cristatus), domestic fowl, Sambar deer 
(Rusa unicolor), Spotted deer (Axis axis 
Evcleben), hog deer (Arix porcinus), several 
varieties of tortoise were found at Harappan 
sites. Flesh of all these animals and domestic 
fowl must have been eaten." They must have 
eaten fresh fish from the rivers and dried fish 
from the sea-coast,77 

Oilseeds : Remains of Sesamum indicum 
were discovered at Harappa and seeds of 
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Brassica juncea were reported from 
Chanhudaro. ^ Oil extracted from these might 
have been used for cooking. 

Fruits and Vegetables : We have sufficient 
evidence that the Harappans consumed some 
fruits. Melon seeds were found at Harappa. A 
few date stones were discovered at 
Mohenjodaro. Tree forms on the pottery 
suggest the existence of Coconut fruits, 
pomegranate and banana.’ The shape of an 
earing suggests the existence of lemon fruit. 

Drinking Water : For getting a regular 
supply of drinking water wells with brick lining 
were constructed both at Mohenjodaro and 
Harappa.?? 

The Art of Cooking and Utensils : Most of 
the pottery was wheel-made, well fired and 
plain.?! But painted ware have also been found. 
The designs were executed in black of a red 
slip. The pottery consisted of bowls, beakers, 
goblets, dishes, basins, saucers, stands and 
jars. Clay cups were used for drinking water 
and thrown after use. Stones for grinding 
Spices were quite common. Some vessels were 
made of copper, silver and lead. For cutting 
articles of food a knife with the blade of a 
chert flake and with probably a wooden or bone 
handle was used.*? 


II. THE SOUTHERN PART OF THE 
DECCAN PLATEAU 


Foodgrains : From the earliest levels at 
Utnur, Piklihal, Maski and Brahmagiri (c. 
2300-1800 B.C.) rubbing stones and querns 
were found suggesting some sort of grain 
cultivation. Probably rice was eaten by South 
Indians even in the Neolithic Period. It is likely 
that Neolithic cultivation was restricted to 
terrace fields but the earliest evidence of the 
Cultivation of rice in South India comes from 
Hallur (Mysore) in about 870 B.C. Finger 
millet or Ragi (Eleusine Coracana) was also 
discovered at Hallur (c. 1800 B.C.) and at 
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Paiyampalli (c. 645 B.C.)84 In this region 
grains of horsegram or Kulthi (Dolichos 
biflorus) were found at Tekkalkota I (c. 1800- 
1600 B.C.). At Ter (Maharashtra) horsegram 
was used in c. 303 B.C.5 Wheat was used 
by the people of Ter about the beginning of 
the Christian era (155 B.C. to A.D. 100).96 
The residents of Kaundinyapur in Maharashtra 
ate rice in c. 500 B.C. 97 Greengram (Phaseolus 
radiatus) was also discovered at Paiyampalli.® 

Dairy Products : Cattle rearing seems to 
have been an important part of the food 
economy of these people. They domesticated 
humped cattle, goat and sheep.?? These 
animals must have provided milk/curds to 
these people. 

Meat Diet : Bones of humped cattle are 
most numerous at all sites in South India. 
Other animals which were killed for food were 
goat, sheep, fowl, deer, tortoise. Split and cut 
bones have been found at many sites. This 
shows that flesh of these animals was cooked, 
roasted and eaten.” Rats, squirrels and birds 
also augmented their meat diet.”! 

Fruits : Matting impressions at Tekkalkota, 
Mysore and charcoal at Utnur suggest wide 
spread use of date palm.*? Carbonised stones 
of Zizyphus nummularia were found at Ter.” 

Intoxicating Drinks : These people might 
have prepared some intoxicating drinks from 
the juice of date palm. 

Utensils and implements : The residents 
of South India in the Neolithic period used 
handmade grey or buff-brown pottery in which 
lotas and bowls predominate. As we have 
stated above many rubbing stones and querns 
were found at Utnur, Piklihal and Maski | 
(2300-1800 B.C.)** The first metal objects 
appear towards the end of phase II (c. 1800- 
1500 B.C.). In phase III (c. 1400-1050 B.C.) 
there is an increase in the number of copper 


and bronze tools.” 
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III. NORTH DECCAN AND 
WESTERN INDIA 

Rajasthan : Foodgrains : Cereal pollen has 
been discovered in the lake deposits of 
Rajasthan which shows that cereals were 
present there in the eighth and seventh 
millennia B.C.96 

At Bagor (Bhilwara district) in phase ? 
(c. 2800-600 B.C.), people practised a certain 
amount of agriculture. Hunting was less 
important in this phase as compared with the 
earlier phase.” 

Dairy products : The Bagorians in Phase 
2 relied mostly on domestication of animals 
such as cattle, sheep, and goat. These animals 
must have provided milk/curds to them.?? 

Meat Diet : The non-vegetarian diet of the 
Bagorians consisted of the flesh of animals 
which were largely domesticated and not wild. 
They probably consumed the flesh of sheep, 
goat, cattle and fish.99 

Utensils : The pottery is hand-made with 
incised decoration." It consists of large jars, 
small lota-ike pots, and large deep bowls. 
Metal implements were also used.!?! 

At Kalibangan (Northern Rajasthan) in the 
Pre-Harappan phase (c. 2370-2100 B.C.) it 
seems that people were both vegetarian and 
non-vegetarian. 

Foodgrains : They must have eaten wheat 
and barley though so far only traces of barley 
have been found.!9? 

Meat Diet : The residents of Kalibangan 
in this period most probably cooked humped 
cattle, Indian buffalo, pig, barasingha, 
elephant, rhinoceros, and camel.!0? 

Cooking : The ovens at Kalibangan 
resemble very closely the present day 
tandoors. This shows that the western 
Rajasthanis came in contact with Iran and 
western Asia as early as c. 2500 B.C.!9^ The 
designs and fabric of the pottery show a close 
similarity with those of Baluchistan and east 
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Iran. Some implements of copper-bronze Such 
as fish-hooks were also used by these people. 105 


Malwa Culture 


It seems that the earliest people who Settle 
in Malwa region were the inhabitants of 
Kayatha near Ujjain (c. 2200-2000 B.C.), The 
Ahar or Banas Culture flourished in South-east 
Rajasthan from c. 2000 to c. 500 B.C. Navdatol; 
culture on the southern bank of the Narmada 
(c 1600 to 1300 B.C.) in the heart of Madhya 
Pradesh was a later development of Kayatha 
and Ahar cultures. Navdatoli culture is also 
called Malwa Culture. 

Foodgrains : The people of Navdatoli in 
the Chalcolithic Age (1660-1440 B.C.) 
consumed two varieties of wheat, Triticum 
vulgare and Trilicum compactum. Wheat was 
eaten by the people of Inamgaon and Sonegaon 
in the period 1340 to 1290 B.C. Wheat was the 
staple foodgrain of Kayatha people in 
c. 1380 B.C. A number of saddle querns 
were discovered at Ahar which shows that 
some cereal like wheat or millet must have 
been ground into flour by the people of Ahar 
as rice is not eaten by grinding. The Aharians 
ate rice of the long seeded variety (Oryza 
sativa) since c. 2000 B.C. It was used by the 
residents of Navdatoli about (1657-1400 
B.C.).1°7 There is some evidence to show that 
Sorghum or Jawar was eaten by the Aharians 
in period II (1725 + 110 B.C.),!08 Some of the 
impressions from Ahar seem to show that 
these people also used pearl millet (bajra) 1” 
Barley was also used by the residents of 
Navdatoli during the Chalcolithic Age, (1660- 
1440 B.C.).0 The archaeological evidence 
from Inamgaon and Sonegaon shows that 
barley (Hordeum vulgare) was eaten here 
during the Neolithic Age (1340 to 1290 
B.C.) 

Of the leguminous plants the residents of 
Navdatoli consumed lentil (lens culinaris): 
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blackgram (Phaseolus munge), greengram 
(Phascolus radiatus), grass pea (Lathyrus 
sativus) and several other leguminous plants 
during this period (1660-1440 B.C.) ,!!2 The 
residents of Inamgaon and Sanegaon ate 
horsegram (Dalichos biflorus), lentil (Lens 
esculenta), common pea (Pisum awense), 
grass pea (Lathyrus sativus) and green gram 
(Phaseolus radiatus) during this age (c. 1340 
1011290 B.C. ). * 

Dairy Products : In the remains found at 
Gilund bones of domesticated cattle 
predominate (c. 2000 B.C.). The residents of 
Kayatha domesticated cattle, goat and 
sheep.!! The Aharians also domesticated 
buffalo in addition to the animals mentioned 
above.!!? The people of Navdatoli also 
domesticated cattle, goat and sheep.!!9 These 
animals must have provided milk curds to 
these people. 

Meat Diet : The residents of Kayatha and 
Gilund domesticated besides cattle, sheep and 
goat!!7, pig and deer for meat. The non- 
vegetarian food of the Aharians consisted of 
fish, turtles, fowl, cow, buffalo, goat, sheep, 
deer and pig.!!® The people of Navdatoli also 
ate the flesh of all these animals.!'? 

Oil seeds : Linseed (Linum usitatisoimum) 
is reported from all levels of Navdatoli.'*° Its 
oil might have been used for frying. 

Fruits : Fruits which formed part of the 
diet of the residents of Navdatoli were jujube 
or ber (Zizyphus jujuba) and myrobolan or 
amalaka (Phyllanthus emblica).'*? The 
residents of Inamgaon also ate wild date. 7 

Art of cooking and Utensils : The grain 
Was pounded and turned into flour in stone 
querns with the help of pebbles of quartzite. 
Large dishes were used for preparing dough. 
The Aharians used Chulhas with two or more 
mouths.!23 At Ahar a number of fragments of 
baking pans were found. Probably these were 
"Sed for roasting bread. The black-and-red 
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pottery was used for eating. The most common 
vessles are various types of bowls. lotas and 
small jars. The pottery of Aharians points to 
their contacts with people of north-eastern 
Iran. For eating cooked food several types 
of medium sized dishes and bowls were used 
by Navdotolians whereas drinking water was 
kept in small and large jars.!?? 


Maharashtra : Jorwe Culture (1800-1500 
B.C.) 


In western Maharashtra Jorwe was a village 
on the Pravara. By about 1200 B.C. this culture 
had spread over the Krishna-Godavari valleys. 

Foodgrains : In the later phase (c. 1500 
D.C.) the residents of Jorwe depended largely 
upon foodgrains. They ate wheat, barley and 
possibly sarghum (Jowar). Of the leguminous 
plants thev used lentil, peas and horsegram 
( Kulthi).!*9 

Dairy Products : Cattle must have provided 
milk /curds to Jorwe people. 

Meat Diet : The Jorwe people were 
predominantly non-vegetarians and ate beef, 
meat, pork, venison, quail collected from 
rivers, fish and birds.!?? Their animal food in 
the later phase also included black buck, 
fourhorned antelope, spotted deer, sambar, 
buffalo, and mussel shell. The least common 
are the bones of horse, dog, and pig.!*5 

Oil Seeds : Evidence of the presence of 
linseed was discovered at Nevasa. its oil might 
have been used for cooking. 

Fruits : Charred seeds of jujube or ber 
were discovered in Jorwe culture. This means 
these people must have eaten jujube. 

Cooking and Utensils : All the early pottery 
of Jorwe people was well baked. It had only 
limited shapes and the designs mostly 
geometric Were painted in black over a red- 
shipped surface.? Amongst the pottery of 
Jorwe people there were spouted lotas and 
bowls, but there were no thalis (flat-based 
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dishes). This means that these people did not 
prepare chapatis of wheat, barley or Jowar. 
They most probably ate some preparation like 
Dhokla which is a common preparation 1n 
Maharashtra to this day. Both vegetarian and 
non-vegetarian dishes were cooked on small 


circular Chulhas.!*° 


Gujarat 


Foodgrains : Rice husks and spikelets 
embedded in clay and pottery were discovered 
at Lothal.! This means that the people of 
Lothal ate rice during the Harappan period 
(c. 2300 B.C.). 


Saurashtra 


Foodgrains : Rice was used by the people 
of Rangpur about 2300 B.C.!** In period ILA 
(c. 1200-1000 B.C.) the people of Rangpur 
used Pear] millet or Bajra (Pennisetum 
typhoideum) for food.!*9 

Dairy Products : The people of Rangpur 
domesticated cattle, sheep and goat. These 
animals must have provided milk/curds to 
these people. 


IV. THE UPPER GANGA VALLEY 
Uttar Pradesh 


In the Belan Valley in U.P. at Coldihawa 
both wild and domesticated rice was present 
at a level dated to sixth and fifth millennia 
B.C.'*4 There are two early C-14 dates from 
this site : 4530 + 185 B.C. and 5440 + 940 
B.C. Another sample from the same level gives 
a date of 1440 + 120 B.C. Besides, the radio 
carbon dates from the neolithic level at another 
site, Mahagara in the same area are 1440 + 
120 B.C., 1380 + 120 B.C. and 1400 + 150 
B.C. Rice husk was used in the hand-made 
Koldihawa neolithic pottery to increase the 
strength of the material used,!?» The Copper 
Hoard Cultures in western Uttar Pradesh are 
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associated with Ochre Coloured l'ottery (c 
1800 B.C.). Two small excavations one at | al 
Qila (District Bulandshahr) and the other z 


~o o . E . , : iL 
Saipai (Etawah District) show that the 


i i people 
lived in houses which were built with sundried 


and baked bricks. We have no Information 
about the food of the residents of these two 
places. But at Atranjikhera (District Etah) rice 
was discovered at O.C.P. level (c. 2000 B.C.) 
and at Black and Red, Painted Grey Ware anq 
Northern Black Polished Ware levels (c. 1000- 
50 B.C.) ? there is evidence of plenty of rice. 
Ihis is supported by the evidence of the 
Yajurveda where rice is an important cereal. 
Wheat and barley occur in an earlier level at 
Atranjikhera. At Noh (Bharatpur State) rice 
occurs at the Black and Red Ware, Painted 
Grey Ware and early historical levels (c. 800. 
500 B.C.).157 P.G.W. people (c. 800-400 B.C.) 
are associated with the Mahabharata. Rice at 
Hastinapur is dated to 500 B.C.138 

Utensils : Their pottery is wheel-turned, 
painted in black with geometric designs like 
swastika and spirals. The associated wares 
are a red ware, generally plain, a plain grey 
ware, and black-slipped ware. 

Wheat at Atranjikhera is dated to 1200 
B.C. Barley here is dated to 2000-1500 
B.C. Chickpea (Cicer arietinum) was also 
used by the residents of Atranjikhera in c. 2000 
B.C.'*! Wheat should also have been eaten by 
the people associated with the Mahabharata 
as it is the staple diet of Haryana today. 
Perhaps they also ate lentil. ! 4? 

Dairy Products The residents of 
Atranjikhera domesticated cattle, sheep and 
buffalo. From the literary sources also it E 
clear that milk and its products formed à" 
Important part of these people.!‘3 Bones o! 
buffalo were also found at Hastinapur. 

Meat Diet : These people ate beet, pork, 
mutton, venison and even horse's flesh.!^* 

Art of Cooking and Utensils : All the food, 
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vegetarian and non-vegetarian, was eaten in 
bowls and dishes which were quite different 
from those hitherto known in India.!45 Most of 
their implements were made of copper. A pair 
of iron tongs was discovered at Atranjikhera 
(c. 800-400 B.C.). Cooking was done on simple 
one-mouthed Chulhas with horse-shoe like 
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side. 
V. EASTERN INDIA-BIHAR, ORISSA, 
WESTERN BENGAL AND ASSAM 


Bihar 


Foodgrains : The residents of Chirand ate 
rice during the Neolithic period (2500-1800 
B.C.).!4” It was also used by the residents of 
Oriyup and Singhbhum during this period. At 
Sonpur it is dated to 637 B.C. 

Wheat and barley were also used by the 
people of Chirand during the period (2500- 
1800 B.C.).!48 Peas!4? and Lentils!5° were also 
eaten by the residents of Chirand in the 
Neolithic period. These people also used 
Mung'?! and Lathyrus sativus in this period.!?? 

Meat Diet : Cereals do not seem to have 
played a major part in the food economy of 
the residents of Chirand in the Neolithic 
period. The animal diet of people was 
composed of beef, meat, venison and fish.!°° 

Vegetables : The Biharis must also have 
consumed wild vegetables and stalks of wild 
stasses from the earliest period. ?* 

Utensils : The early Chirand man used 4 
Kinds of pottery, red, black, black-and-red and 
Srey. It consisted of bowls with stand, bowls 
With perforations, lips and spouts and small 
globular vessels. Most of the pottery was 
handmade. 155 


Orissa 


Foodgrains : The residents ose 
"Sed rice in the Late Neolithic Age- 


West Bengal 


Foodgrains : Rice was used by the 
residents of Mahishdal as early as 1000 B.C.!97 
and by those of Pandu Rajar Dhibi in 
c. 850 B.C.U5 The paddy found at Pandu Rajar 
Dhibi seems to be of a cultivated variety 
(Oryza sativa)9. We have some archaeo- 
logical evidence to show that in Bankura, 
Birbhum and Purulia districts of West Bengal 
rice was grown in about 150 B.C. The residents 
of Pandu Rajar Dhibi ate wheat in c. 1000 
B.C S99 

Meat diet : The inhabitants of Bengal in 
this period must have supplemented their 
vegetarian diet by fish, molluscs and animal 
food such as meat of nilgai, pork, mutton, beef 
and venison. !®! 

Utensils : The pottery used by these people 
was of three kinds, black-and-red, lustrous red, 
often painted in black, and chocolate or 
buffish. It consists of various kinds of bowls, 
dishes lotas, basins and storage jars. !6? 


Assam 


Foodgrains : The residents of Ambri used 
rice in c. 900 B.C,!* 

Meat Diet : Earliest inhabitants of the 
Brahmaputra valley probably mainly subsisted 
by fishing and hunting but we do not have any 
archaeological evidence regarding the animals 
they hunted and the flesh of which they ate. 

To sum up the people of North Western 
India were primarily non-vegetarians and 
subsisted in the Neolithic Age on the flesh of 
ibex, wild dog, or wolf and deer. Probably they 
also supplemented their food with rice and 
millets which could be grown without much 
difficulty. They must also have eaten naturally 
growing fruits and vegetables available in the 
region. 

We have definite evidence that the food of 
the Harappans consisted of wheat, barley and 
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field peas. The residents of Rangpur also 
consumed rice. The Harappans must have 
used the milk of buffalo, goat and sheep which 
they domesticated, Boar, domestic fowl, 
sambar deer, spotted deer, tortoises and fish 
were also sources of food for these people. 
They might have used the oil of sesamum for 
frying. They also consumed some fruits such 
as melons, dates, coconut, pomegranate, 
banana and lemon. 

The residents of the southern part of 
Deccan Plateau probably ate rice even in the 
Neolithic Age but the earliest archaeological 
evidence of the use of rice comes from Hallur 
(c. 870 B.C.). They also ate finger millet 
(Ragi) and horse gram (Kulthi). Cows, goat, 
and sheep provided them with milk and meat. 
Other animals whose flesh they ate were fowls, 
deer, tortoises, rats, squirrels and birds. Of 
the fruits they used dates and Zizyphus 
nummularia. 

In Northern Deccan and Western India, 
the residents of Bagor (Bhilwara district) in 
phase I (2800-600 B.C.) practised certain 
amount of agriculture. The people of 
Kalibangan used wheat for food in the Pre- 
Harappan phase (c. 2370-2100 B.C.) The 
residents of Navdatoli, Inamgaon, Sonegaon 
and Kayatha also ate wheat during the period 
(1600-1290 B.C.). The Aharians ate rice of 
the long seeded variety in c. 2000 B.C. while 
the Navdatolians ate rice a little later (1600- 
1443 B.C.) The people of Jorwe ate wheat, 
barley and possibly sorghum (Jowar) about 
1500 B.C. Probably Pearl millet (Bajra) was 
used by the residents of Rangpur during the 
period 1200-1000 B.C. 

Of the leguminous plants the residents of 
Navdatoli consumed lentil, blackgram, 
greengram, grasspea and those of Jorwe 
(Maharashtra) horsegram about 1500 B.C. 

The people residing in this region ate the 
flesh of cattle, goat, sheep, pig, deer, fish, 
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turtles, fowl and buffalo. The residents of 
Kalibangan ate the flesh of bar 
elephant, ass, camel and rhinoceros. 

All these people must have used the milk / 
curds of cattle, goat, and sheep for food. The 
oil of linseed might have been used for frying. 
Of the fruits they must have consumed jujube 
and myrobolan. 

The residents of the Upper Ganga Valley 
ate rice about 2000 B.C. They used barley 
during the period 2000-1500 B.C. and wheat 
for food about 1200 B.C. These people ate 
beef, pork, mutton, venison and even horse's 
[lesh. 

In Eastern India the residents of Chirand 
(Bihar) ate rice during the Neolithic period 
(2500-1800 B.C.), those of West Bengal about 
1500 B.C. and those of Assam c. 900 B.C. The 
residents of Orissa also used rice for food in 
the Neolithic Age. Wheat and barley were also 
used by the residents of Chirand during the 
Neolithic period. The residents of Pandu Rajar 
Dhibi ate wheat c. 1000 B.C. Cereals do not 
seem to have formed a major part in the food 
economy of the residents of Chirand. Their 
meat diet was composed of beef, venison and 
fish. The non-vegetarian diet of Bengalis 
generally comprised of fish, molluscs and the 
flesh of nilgai, pork, mutton, beef and venison. 
We have no archaeological evidence about the 
animals which were the source of nom 
vegetarian diet of the Assamese. 

The above survey shows that long before 
the beginning of the Harappan civilization 
there was a deep rooted agricultural growth m 
Baluchistan c. 7000 B.C. and in the Indus area 
c. 3000 B.C. 

The archaeological evidence proves that 
Wheat was the staple food grain of the residents 
of Sind (2500-1700 B.C.), Punjab (2500-1700 
B.C.) Uttar Pradesh (1200-600 B.C.), Madhy? 
Pradesh (1500-1000 B.C.) and Maharashtra 
(1370-1000 B.C.) in the Prehistoric times. Th¢ 


asingha. 
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first people to have used rice seem to have 
been the residents of Chirand (Bihar) in c. 
3500 B.C. In Saurashtra the residents of Lothal 
and Rangpur ate rice c. 2300 B.C. At 
Awanjikhera in Uttar Pradesh it became the 
yart of diet about 2000 B.C. It was part of the 
food of the Aharians in Rajasthan about 1800 
B.C. and the residents of Navdatoli began to 
eat it during the period 1656 to 1400 B.C. At 
Hallur in South India it was used only in 870 
p.C. The earliest eaters of barley seem to have 
been the residents of Kalibangan 2090 to 9075 
B.C. At Mohenjodaro and Chanhudaro it was 
used about 1750 B.C. In Uttar Pradesh the 
residents of Atranjikhera seem to have eaten 
barley about 2000-1500 B.C. At Chirand it 
came into use during the period 2500 to 1800 
B.C.: 

Of the millets finger millet Ragi (Eleusine 
coracana) was used by the residents of Hallur 
(Mysore State) in about 1800 B.C. Sorghum 
or Jowar was used by Aharians in Rajasthan 
about 1725 + 110 B.C. but more profusely from 
1550 + 110 to 1270 + 110 B.C. In Maharashtra 
it was used from the fifth-fourth century B.C. 
to the third to the sixth century A.D. Pearl 
Millet or Bajra (Pennisetum typhoideum) was 
used at Rangpur in Saurashtra during the 
period 1200 to 1000 B.C. Paspalum 
Scrobiculatum or Kodon dates from the Iron 
Age. 

Of the legumes Horsegram (Dolichos 
biflorus) was used by the residents of Tekkal 
Kota (Mysore State) during the period (c. 
(780-1540 B.C.) The people of Ter 


(Maharashtra) used it as late as 150 B.C. to 


A.D. 100. The Harappans (Panjab) used Peas 
(Pisum arvense) during the period 2100-1850 
B.C. The residents of Chirand (Bihar) and 
Navdatoli (Madhya Pradesh) used it during 
the period c. 1658 to 1443 B.C. The residents 
of Atranjikhera in Uttar Pradesh used Chick- 
Pea (Cicer arietinum) about 2000 B.C. 
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Phaseolus mungo and Phaseolus aureus were 
used by the residents of Navdatoli during the 
period 1660-1440 B.C. Phaseolus mungo was 
used at Paiyampalli (Tamil Nadu) about 645 
B.C. The residents of Chirand (Bihar) used 
lentil (Lens culinaris) during the period 2500- 
1800 B.C. and those of Navdatoli during the 
period 1550 to 1440 B.C. The earliest people 
to use Lathyrus Sativus were the residents of 
Chirand in Bihar. The Navdatolians used it 
during the period 1660-1440 B.C. 

The earliest oil seed seems to have been 
Sesamum indicarum. The Harappans used it 
during the period 2100-1850 B.C. Brassica 
Juncea was found at Chanhudaro, linseed 
(Linum usitatissimum) and Myrobalan 
(Phyllanthus emblica) were used by the 
residents of Navdatoli in 1600-1440 B.C. 

Datepalms and melons were used by the 
Harappans during the period 2100-1850 B.C. 
Zizyphus nummularia was eaten by 
Navdatolians during the period 1660-1400 B.C. 
We have no archaeological evidence about the 
antiquity of sugarcane (Saccharum 
officinarum). 

H.D. Sankalia was of opinion that “the 
subsistence pattern has not much changed. 
Large segments of population still eat the 
same food in the traditional way,"!9* but the 
archaeological evidence does not seem to 
support his view about the conservative attitude 
with regard to food. From 1940 + 95 to 1725 + 
110 rice was the only cereal used by the 
residents of Ahar in South-east Rajasthan but 
later they began to eat Sorghum (Jowar). In 
Madhya Pradesh the residents of Navdatoli 
ate only wheat till rice was introduced in period 


JI (1660 B.C.). In Maharashtra at Ter wheat 


and rice were equally important in the 
Satavahana period (200 B.C. to A.D. 100) but 
later wheat predominated. Chickpea made its 
appearance here in the late Satavahana period 
and became an important article of food 
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during the period A.D. 250-400. Barley and 
Paspalum Scrobilatum also entered the food 
economy of these people during the period. In 
the same region at Paunar in the Satavahana 
period Sorghum was more important than rice 
but from the third century A.D. rice became 
more important. These changes in food habits 
were the result of cultural contacts. Thus 
archaeological evidence points to the fact that 


there 


were changes in the food habits of the 


people but without there being any serious 
break with the past. 
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QUESTIONS 
In the basis of philological studies state the food 4. Keeping in view the remains at langhney and 
articles consumed by the Proto-Australoid people Adamgarh state what important changes took place 
imindia in the food economy of man in Late Stone Age. 
On the basis of J. Burrow's studies of carly 5. Discuss the importance of the remain found at 
Dravidians words mention the food articles Mehragarh in the history of diet of Indians in the 
E Neolithic Age. 
consumed by early Dravidians. 6 D x bri "o ineidienorene B 
. Describe briefly the diet of the Harappan people 
Mention the food articles used by man in the Early = 4l nie “PP v people 
Fe Lua n. : SU MN ME T 7. Describe the diet of the people of Navdatoli in the 
Palaeolithic Age in Punjab and Peninsular India TT 
TUNI 1 C NE Chalcolithic Age. 

separately. Also state r archae sts have . KS . A 

pt V SESCA E ONESTA ATO OBS Dave 8. Discuss critically the view of H.D. Sankalia that 


determined the different food articles in the two 
regions. 


subsistence pattern of Indians has not much 
changed. 
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Chapter 3 
Food and Drinks in the Vedic Period 


Kood has great importance for Vedic Indians. 


[t is from food states the Tait. Up. that the 
people are born. All who live on this earth 
have to subsist on food. Of all created things 
food is the most important hence it is called 
Sarvausadha or panacea! Elsewhere, one is 
advised to worship food for it enables a man 
to use all his faculties.” We are even told that 
through food comes the end of all ignorance 
and bondage.” It is eaten so it is called Anna 
but it is also Pitu because it provides 
nutriment." 


Cereals and Pulses 


As now, cereals formed a very important 
part of Indian food and among cereals the 
most important place was occupied by barley.” 
In the Atharvaveda it is called one of the two 
immortal sons of heaven i.e. barely and rice.? 
It was ground and formed into cakes? which 
were dipped into ghee before eating." Sweet 
cakes (apüpa) of barley flour were also 
prepared.? Parched barley!? was eaten either 
Whole with Soma juice!! or ground into meal 
Which was mixed with curds, clarified butter, 
Soma juice, water!? or milk.’ A gruel was also 
Prepared with barley.!4 Some times à mess of 
barley was prepared by cooking it in water of 
milk, 15 

Wheat is mentioned i 
Except the Rgveda.! W 
Preparing groats?!” but it may 
used as a substitute for barley. 
mM the Aryan dietary may have been 


n all the Samhitas 
e find it used in 
also have been 
Its introduction 
due to 


their contact with the Dravidians who as we 
have seen, had been using wheat as far back 
as 2500 B.C.'* 

We find no definite mention of rice in the 
Rgveda!? but it is referred to frequently in the 
post Rgvedic literature.” The Yajurveda 
mentions five varieties of it?! of which the best 
was Maháàvrihi.? A mess (Odana) was 
prepared with rice cooked in water?! or milk.?! 
Rice was taken also with curds,?? sesamum,7° 
ghee,“ Mudga beans?? and meat." Parched 
rice could be taken alone? or prepared into a 
drink after boiling it.’! The well known 
preparation Civda had come into use and was 
known as Prthuka.** It was prepared as now, 
by moistening rice grains with water, slightly 
parching them and flattening them with the 
strokes of a pestle. We find also the mention 
of a preparation of rice, milk and sesamin 
called Krsara.? The Proto-Australoids knew 
the use of rice. As its use by the Aryans looks 
post-Rgvedic, is it not likely that its introduction 
in Arvan dietary, like that of wheat, may have 
been due to their contact with the Dravidians 
and the Proto-Australoids.** The excavations 
at Maheshwara and Navdatoli have shown that 
people in this region were using wheat, rice, 
masura. masa, Arahar, gram, pea and kulattha 
as early as about 1200 B.C.” while rice was a 
common foodgrain in the Madhyadesa about 
800 B.C., as rice husk was used in mud plaster 
at Hastinapur.*° 

Some inferior varieties of cereals were 
also used.?* Of the pulses the most commonly 
used varieties were Masa (Kidneybeans),°° 
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iy Fee acnpalÜ 
Mudga (Phaseolus Mungo)” and Masüra 


(Lentils). But for some reason or other the 
use of Masa is indicted for sacrificial 
purposes.!! One of the pulse preparations was 
Kulmása. It was prepared by stewing beans 
and mixing them with a little guda and oil.” It 
seems to have generally been the food of the 
poor; but the rich ate it in times of scarcity. 


Dairy Products 


Milk?! formed one of the principal 
ingredients of the food of Vedic Indians. 
Generally boiled cows milk” was taken. It was 
used in preparing a mess with grains'? and a 
gruel with parched barley meal.! It was also 
mixed with Soma juice.*® Milk of buffaloes 
might also have been used in the Rgvedic 
period. The popularity of milk in the later 
Vedic age is testified by the fact that the cow 
is called a blessing (vara). Fresh milk,®! 
boiled milk?? and cream of boiled milk?? were 
in common use. Goat's milk was also used.5! 
Beastings were not used for ten days.’ There 
were some people who lived on milk alone 
(Payovrata) 59 

Milk was curdled by mixing with it a little 
sour milk, pieces of a creeper called Pütikà, 
bark of Palasa tree or Kuvala (Jujube). The 
curds prepared by mixing Kuvala were not 
regarded as pure.5? Curds were widely used.58 
Sometimes they were mixed with Soma juice 
and barley meal? The process of churning 
with a churning stick was known. The mixture 
of curds and minute globules of butter when 
the latter have not been removed was called 
Prsadàjya.9! We find the mention of dadhanvat 
which was probably cheese with two varieties, 
one with pores and the other without pores.9? 
A preparation of curds with boiled milk was 
very popular. The solid part of the preparation 
was called àmiksa* while the liquid part was 
called vàajina.9* 
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Butter was heated before use with a view 
to clarifying it. It was mixed with Soma 
juice and used in frying apüpas*? and for 
dipping cakes in.® It was also used in making 
offerings to gods and manes. While solidified 
clarified butter was used by grown up men, 
fresh butter was used by children. 


Meat Diet 


Meat eating is mentioned as early as the 
Rgvedic period. Fire is called the eater of ox 
and barren cows.” The ritual offerings of flesh 
implied that the priests would eat it. A goat is 
also offered to fire to be carried to 
forefathers.’! A barren cow was also killed at 
the time of marriage’* obviously for food. Fish 
is mentioned in the Rgveda but it is difficult 
on the basis of this reference to conclude that 
the Rgvedic Indians consumed fish.”? A 
slaughter house is also mentioned."* The flesh 
of horses, rams, barren cows, sheep, and 
buffaloes was cooked."? Probably flesh of birds 
was also eaten." 

In the later Vedic period it was customary 
to kill a big ox or a big goat to feed a 
distinguished guest." Sometimes a cow that 
miscarried or a sterile cow was also killed.” 
Atithigva also implies that cows were slain for 
guests.” Many animals cows, sheep, goats, 
and horses continued to be killed at sacrifices 
and the flesh of these sacrificed animals was 
eaten by the participants.*? Many words in the 


sense of fishermen are used in the Yajurveda ` 


which makes us infer that the Aryans had 
included fish in their diet by the time.?! 

Of the meat preparations the most 
common in the Rgvedic period were flesh 
roasted on spits??, and boiled in pots. The 
latter was eaten with great relish.9? Meat 
cooked with rice was much valued as food in 
the Upanisadic period.84 

Some notion of pure and impure meat was 
present eyen in the days of the Rgveda. A man 
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cooked the entrails of a dog in extreme 
destitution.9? The cow, on account of its 
usefulness and the many blessings it provided 
was considered aghnya (not to be killeq).86 
Sterile cows could perhaps, be killed a little 
more freely.?' 

Vegetarianism was perhaps also not 
unknown to the Rgvedic Aryans. A devout 
offering of praise or of fuel stick or cooked 
food was considered as good as a more solemn 
sacrifice.9? Then there is a whole hymn 
addressed to Pitu (nutriment) which mentions 
all the articles of food except meat.®? In the 
later Vedic period a feeling of revulsion against 
meat eating, especially beef, is found in almost 
all our works.?? The Atharvaveda regards beef 
eating as an offence against forefathers 
(Pitrs).?! Brhaspati, it is said, takes away the 
progeny of those who consume a cow.?? There 
was also an injunction against the slaughter of 
horses in a sacrifice.” People who observed a 
vow, generally, abstained from meat diet?! and 
brahmanas took only sanctified meat and that 
too of pure animals.” 


Sweets 


Honey was, possibly, the earliest sweet 
thing Indians knew.?° It was taken out from 
two kinds of bees, one big Arangara and the 
other small Saragha.°’ The latter kind was 
considered better than the former.” It was 
used to sweeten food articles such as apüpas.^ 
Its use is tabooed for women!? and 
Students, ! 0! 

Sugarcane (Iksu) is not expressly 
mentioned in the Regveda!?? but is found in all 
the other Samhitàs.!?? Chewing of sugarcane 
is referred to in the Atharvaveda.!"4 

Apüpa was a round cake of barley me 
or rice flour!09 baked in clarified butter on 
Topia M Honey was added to sweeten It. 

It is, probably, the earliest sweet preparation 
known to us. 
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Salts and Spices 


Salt is not mentioned in the Rgveda 
although the Salt range exists in the Sapta 
Sindhu, the region occupied by the Rgvedic 
Indians. In the rest of the Vedic Literature 
salt is frequently mentioned.!'? Some spices 
such as brassica (baja),!!! Jambila (citrus 
aurantum),''* turmeric,!!? and long pepper!!! 
were also probably used in the preparation of 
food articles. 


Oils and Oilseeds 


Sesame was used as a food article.!!? The 
two common preparations were a gruel!!9 and 
a porridge.!" A wild variety of Sesamum 
(Jartila) was also used in preparing a 
porridge.!!* Sesamum oil is not mentioned in 
the Rgveda but is mentioned in the 
Atharvaveda.'!? Mustard is mentioned in the 
Upanisads and Brahmanas.!*° The use of oil 
was perhaps commoner with the non-Aryans 
than the Aryans."?! 


Fruits and Vegetables 


Flowering and fruit bearing plants are 
mentioned in the Rgveda.!** It is obvious also 
that fruits were a valuable part of Arya 
dietary!?? but we come across specific names 
only in the later Samhitas and the Brahmanas. 
Three varieties of jujube,!?* bilva (aegle 
marmelos)!” and Kharjūra 
(Phoenisilvestris)'*® are mentioned in the 
Yajurveda. Mango is fer the first time 
mentioned in the Sat. Bra.!?7 while Amalaka 
(myrobalan fruit) in the Jaim. Up. Bra.!?* 
Jujube was also eaten by the people of 
Maheshwar Navdatoli about 1200 B.C.!?? 

Of the vegetables cucumber (Urvaruka) 8° 
and lotus stalks (bisa)!?! were known to the 
Rgvedic Indians. The latter was probably in 
common use with the edible roots of lotus 
(Saluka) '°* and alabu (bottle gourd).!?? 
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Saphaka (Trapabispinosa) "" also seems to 
have been used as a food article. People of 
Maheshwar Navdatoli used beans about 1200 
B.C 135 


Beverages 


Of the beverages of the Vedic Indian— 
Soma Juice was the most important. The 
plant was brought from some mountains 
especially Maujavanta. The process of 
extracting the juice is described in detail. The 
stalks were crushed between two stones.!** 
They were sometimes pounded in a mortar 
with a pestle.' Before crushing, the plant was 
washed in water."? In order that it may yield 
copious juice, water was sprinkled on the 
stalks.'"! It was pounded with both hands.!42 
Women sang songs when they squeezed the 
juice of the plant with their fingers.! 

Soma juice was pressed in very large 
quantities!!! and was poured upon a strainer 
for removing the impurities.’ It was stored 
in jars or wooden tubs and was either brown, 
ruddy or tawny.!?® It was mixed with curds, 
clarified butter or milk to improve its taste.!!? 
Other preparations with which it was mixed 
were karambha, dhanah, apüpa, pakti, saktu, 
water and honey.!!? 

According to Vedic descriptions Soma 
juice was sweet and delicious in taste.!!? It 
was believed that it inspired confidence, 
courage, faith and self-trust and bestowed 
powers of eloquence and immortality.!°? It was 
called pure, purifving,’*! and the most heavenly 
nectar. A strong mixture of Soma juice, 
called PaficadaSa is also mentioned.!9? 

Another beverage of the Vedic period was 
Sura (intoxicating liquor) which was prepared 
from fermented barley or wild paddy after 
distillation.?* But while the use of Soma juice 
was highly commended that of Sura was 
condemned. Drinking Sura gave rise to broils 
in the assembly.? Its popularity in the later 
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Vedic period is, however, evident from a Verse 
in the Atharvaveda where it is mentioned as 4 
reward for the performance of sacrifices 156 


The praise of Sura in the Aitareya Brahmana 


and the placing of Sura vessel in the hands of 


a king!?? makes us conclude that the Ksatriyas 
were generally in the habit of drinking Sura. 

But the evil effects of drinking were known. 
It is regarded as one of the seven sins 
forbidden by the Vedas'? and is classed with 
anger, senselessness and dicing." Realising 
its evil effects the Brahmanas avoided 
drinking!" and good kings like ASvapati 
proudly declared that there was no drunkard 
in their kingdoms.!°! 

Another common intoxicating drink was 
parisruta.^ It was prepared either from 
flowers or by fermenting certain grasses, *? 
while Kilala was a sweet drink prepared from 
cereals.!?! The preparation of another drink 
called Masara is described in the Yajurveda.!® 
lt was prepared with a mixture of mess of 
rice and some spices which was allowed to 
ferment for three days.!9? This beverage was 
purified with the help of a filter.!97 

Water is described as nectar (amrta) and 
a remedy (bhesaja).!95 Main sources of water 
were rivers, wells, Springs. Rain water was also 
used for drinking.!9? 


The Art of Cooking and Utensils 


The art of cooking!” was well developed 
as early as the Revedic period. The processes 
of cleaning food grains with a sieve and 
grinding them were known.!?! Preparation of 
such food articles as Krsara and Prthuka shows 
a very high stage of development. Meat was 
not only roasted and cooked in the form of 4 
soup but also cooked with rice. 

There were cooks and servers of food.!” 
Many implements and utensils were used in 
cooking. Some of these were made of clay, 
wood and stone while others were made of 
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metals. Leather vessels were used for storing 


liquids. ! ^^ 
Rules of Diet and Etiquette 


Vedic Indians laid Sreat Stress on the 
virtue of hospitality. Even their beloved god 
fire is called a guest (atithi) in the Reveda.!71 
[n another verse it is considered a sin to take 
food without feeding a hungry person.! ? In the 
Atharvaveda feeding a Suest, without hatred 
or doubt,!/? is considered as meritorious as 
performing a sacrifice.!"7 The Brahmanas 
consider feeding a guest as meritorious as 
worshipping God Himself! and prescribe that 
a great goat or a barren cow should be killed 
for a distinguished guest.!”9 

Next to hospitality much emphasis was 
laid on purity of food, as the Vedic Indians 
were of opinion that proper mental make up 
of a person depended on the purity of food. 5? 
l'ractice of washing the mouth before taking 
meals and after meals was common.!®! 
Leavings of food were not taken except in a 
dire calamity.!*? Friends could, however, even 
partake of drinks from the same cup.!® The 
food cooked by a woman in her courses was 
considered impure.!?! Milk of a cow was not 
used for ten days after she had calved.'® Even 
the entrails of a dog, however, could be taken 
in a dire necessity. 56 

In the Brahmanas we find some traces of 
the idea of pollution of food by contact with 
Persons of low caste. People refuse to dine 
with Kavasa because he was the son of a maid 
Seavant, 197 A Ksatriya loses his caste by dining 
with members of other castes.!** In the 
Satapatha Brahmana even a Südra is given a 
Place in the Soma sacrifice!®? but the Kathaka 
Samhita does not allow a Südra to milk a E 
Whose milk was to be used in a sacrifice.” 

ining with non-Aryans was considered a 
Sinia Vedic Indians used to recite a prays: 
© food before they took their meals.!?* They 
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also made offerings to gods before they began 
eating newly ripened corn as a token of 
gratitude to them for enabling them to enjov 
the produce of a new crop. !?? 

Moderation in food is advised from verv 
early times. It is said that if a person took his 
food only twice a day he would be so wise, and 
intelligent that his sayings would never fail. !?! 
People observed a fast thev 
performed some sacrifice. 9^ 


whenever 


We can also form some idea of the rules 
of etiquette. From a simile in the Rgveda we 
learn that the Vedic Indians took their meals 
in a sitting postre. Men avoided taking 
meals with their wives!?? and women, generally, 
did not take their food in the presence of male 
members, !%8, 

Students were expected to go out to beg 
food for it was supposed that the practice 
created a sense of humility in them.!99 We 
also find the beginnings of some taboos in the 
Samhitas. The use of exudation of trees 
(nirvasa) was forbidden on account of its red 
colour." Masa pulse was forbidden probably 
because it was considered exotic.??! 

From a passage in the Aitareva Brahmana 
we learn that Soma juice was considered a 
proper drink for Brahmanas, curds for Vaisyas, 
water for Südras aud a juice extracted from 
the roots of Nyagrodha and fruits of 
Udumbara, ASsvattha and Plaksa for 
Ksatriyas.*°* This shows that the four castes 
had their own favourite drinks. 

To sum up the food habits of the Aryans 
seem to have been affected considerably by 
their contact with the non-Aryans who were 
the makers of the Indus civilization. Probably 
wheat and rice became a part of their dietary 
only after this contact, as there is no mention 
of these cereals in the Rgveda. Fish was also 
included in the articles of food by the time of 
the Yajurveda. The use of oil as a cooking 
medium seems to have been borrowed by the 
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Aryans from the non-Aryans. Soma juice was 
widely used in the beginning but towards the 
end of the period, when it became difficult to 
obtain the plant some substitutes were used. 


11. 
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. Sara. Sat. Bra. Ill. 3. 3. 2. Sayana on Sat. Bra. 
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54. 


60. 
61. 


62, 


63. 


64. 


65. 


66. 
67. 
68. 
69. 


Tait. Sam. IV. 1. 6. 1., V. 1. 7. 4, Sat. Bra. XIV. 
eS; 


. Tait. Bra. H. I. I. 
. Sat. Bra. IX. 5. 1. 1. 


Kaus Bra. VIII. 9. 


57. Atancana. (a little sour milk). Tait. Sam. II. 


5:9: 9: 


SEAVSTHIITSI2: 7:1IV.234.:6, Lait. Sam: II. 5. 3. 4, 


Kath. Sam. XXXIV. 3. 
Panc. Bra. XVIII. 5. 12, Sat Bra. XIV. 1. 2. 12. 
Jaim. Bra. II. 348. 


BERVUIIS722 V7 512775. VII. 32. 4. Rv. I. 5. 5. 


Karambha (barley meal with curds) 
Rv. I. 28. 4. Cf. Brhad. Up. VI. 3. 13. 
Particles of butter produced by churning were 
called Phanta. Sat. Bra. III. 1. 3. 8. 
Whey was called Mastu. Sat. Bra. III. 3. 3. 2. 
Rv. X. 90. 8. Sayana on Tait. Sam. III. 2. 6. 2. 
Ved. Ind. I, p. 209. 
According to Sayana ‘dadhanvat’ simply 
denotes abundace of curds. Sáyana on Rv. VI. 
48. 18. Rv. VI. 48. 18. 
Amiksa or Payasya. 
Tait. Sam. II, 5. 5. 4, III. 3.9. 2, VI. 9. 5, 3. 
Mait. Sam. II. 1. 9. Vaj. Sam. XIX. 21, 23, 
Av. X. 9, 13. Sat. Bra. I. 8. 1. 7, 8. 1. 9. III. 3. 
ah, £2. 
Tait. Ar. Il. 88. Jaim. Up. II. 438, Ch. Up. VIII. 
8. 5. 
Kaus. Bra. XIX. 7. Sayana on Tait. Bra. V. 11. 
Tait. Sam. I. 6. 3. 10, Vaj. Sam. XIX. 215.23; 
Sat. Bra. Il. 4. 4. 21, III. 3. 3. 2, IX. 5, 5. 7. 
Mahidhara on Vaj. Sam. XIX. 29. 
Rv. I. 134. 6, II. 10. 4, IV. 10. 6, 58. 8, V. 19. 1. 
Rv. IV. ]. 
Rv. X. 29. 
Rv. X. 45 
Av. X. 9. 25. 
Ajya. (melted butter) Sāyaņa on Ait. Bra. L. 3. 
Ait. Bra. I. 3. 
Ghrta. (Solidified clarified butter). Sáyana on 
Ibid. 
Ayuta. (Slightly melted butter). Sayana. on Ibid. 
Navanita. (Fresh butter) Tait. Sam. IJ. Sel): 
1, VI. 1. 1. 5. Kath. Sam. XI. 7. Mait. Sam. II. 
3. 4. Sat. Bra. Il. 1.3. 7, 1. 3. 8. Sat. Bra. V. 3. 
7. 6. Jaim. Up. Bra. The phrase may probably 
imply that fresh butter eaten by a pregnant 


8]. 


82. 
83. 
84. 
85. 
86. 


87. 
88. 
89. 


90. 


91. 
92: 
93. 
94, 
95: 


96. 


97. 
98. 


X II 2106, fait, Sam. L3. 14: 


Cultural History Of Ingi 
a 


woman pleases the embryo in the womb as t 
: d ‘ St ^ 
word 'garbha' also means embryo, à 


. Rv. VIII. 43. 11. 
. Rv. X. 16. 4. 
ERV AIOI 13. 


Rv. X. 68. 8. 


. Sasana. (a slaughter house). Rv. X. 89. 14 
PERUA 7,29:8, Vl 1231 I5 13, V] 


| lI. 19 
8. Rv. X. 91. 14. Rv. VI. 17. 11. 


Ev 1192. I0. 

7. Sat. Bra. 
IIT. 4. 1. 2. Ait. Bra. III. 4. 15. 

Av. XII. 4. 10. 

Ved. Ind. I. p. 15., Ait. Bra. I. 15. 


. Mait. Sam. III. 14, Vaj. Sam. XIII. 47-5]. Tait 


Sam. IV. 2. 10. 1-4. Panc. Bra. XXI. 14. 5, Ait. 
Bra. VI. 8. Sat. Bra. IX. 7. 1. 3., Tait. Sam. I. 
3. 8., Gopatha. Bra. III. 13. 18. Gopatha Bra, 
lll. 18. 

Sauskala. Vaj. Sam. XIII. 16, Tait. Bra. III. 4. 
I2-1- 

Pasin. Av. XVIII. 1. 

Baindra. Vaj. Sam. XXX. 16. 

Kaivarta. Tait. Bra. III. 4. 19. 1. 

Punjistha. Vaj. Sam. XXVI. 27., Tait. Sam. IV. 
5. 42. Mait. Sam. IL 9. 5., Kath. Sam. XVII. 
13. Vaj. Sam. XXX. 16. 

Rv. I. 162. 11, Av. IX. 6. 17. Rv. I. 162. 11. 

Rv. I. 162. 13. Rv. I. 162. 12. 

Mamsaudana. Brhad. Up. VI. 4. 18. 

Rv. IV. 18. 13. 

Rv. I. 164. 40, IV. I. 6, V. 83. 8. VIII. 69. 2., X. 
97. 16. Rv. I. 164. 97. 

Av. XII. 4. 10. 

Rv. VIII. 19. 5. 

Rv. I. 187. 8-10. 

We find some exceptions even in this period 
for instance Yajiiavalkya relished beef diet. Sat. 
Bra. Ill. 1. 9. 21, 

Av. V. 19. 5. 

Av. XII. 4. 38. 

Vaj. Sam. XIII. 48. 

Av. VI. 70. 1. Sat. Bra. XIV. 1. 1. 29. 
Sat. Bra. II. 2. 1. 39, Sat. Bra. XII. 1. 2. 39. cf 
Ait. Bra. VI. 8. 

Rv. IV. 43. 5., 45. 3, X. 94. 6, Vaj. Sam. VI. 2 
XXXVII. 10. Av. VI. 69. CRX 122 Tait. Bra: 


II. 1.2.4, 1. 9. 13. Rv. IV. 45. 3. 
Rv. X. 106. 10. 


Sat. Bra. III. 11. 3. 13. 





Fol d 


103. 


104. 
105. 
106. 


and Drinks in the Vedic Period 


_ Av. XVID. 4. 22. 

, Jaim. Up. Bra. Ly Dm 2. 

- Sat. Bra. XI. 5. 4. 18. 

9 However, according to D. Majumdar Kusara. 


(Rv. I. 191. 3.) refers to sugarcane. The word 
is still used for sugarcane in Bengal. Rv. I. 
LOL io 

Av. I. 34. 5., XII. 2. 54, 100, 277. Maiu Sam. 
III. 7. .9., IV. 2. 9, Vas. Sam. NX 
Sam. IIL. 8. 

Av. I. 34. 5. 

Sat. Bra. II. 2. 3.13. 

Sat. Bra. I. 2.3. 12. 


107-108. In clarified butter. 


109. 
110. 


WER 
112. 


113. 
114. 
115. 


116, 
L1. 
LIS. 
119, 
120. 
121; 


129 


123. 


124. 


On slow fire. Rv. X. 45. 9. 

Rv. III. 51. 1. 

Sat. Bra, IV..2,5. 19. 

Also please see Appendix I. 

Av. XVIII.4.22. 

Av. VII. 76. 1. Sat. Bra. V. 2. 1. 16. Jaim. Up. 
III. 17.3, Brh. Up. 4.12. Chand. Up. IV. 17.7. 
Gopatha Bra. I. 14. Brh. Up. II. 4. 12. 

Baja (brassica). Av. VIII. C. 3. VHI. 6.6. 
Jambila. Mait. Sam. IH. 15.3. 

Kath. Sam. V.2.1. Vaj. Sam. XV.3. 

Haridra. (Long turmeric) Av. XH. 24.2. 
Pippali. (Epuloides, Long Pepper) Av. VI. 109. 
Vaj. Sam. XVIII. 12., Mait. Sam. IV. 3. 2., Tait. 
Sam. VII 2.10.2., Av. IV.7.3, II. 8.3, VL140.2, 
XVIII 3.69, 4.32. Sat. Bra. IX.1.1.5. 

Stalks of Sesam (Tilapinja) were used as fuel 
(Av. XII.2.54). 

Ay. IV. 7.3. 

Brh. Up. VI.4.16. 

Tait. Sam. V. 4.3.2. Sat. Bra. IX.1.1.3. 

Av. XX.136.16. 

Sad. Bra. V.2. Chand. Up. HI. 14.3. 


AV IEZ, : 
5.57 X.97.1. Av. XIX 


.. Rv. VI.49.14. VII 34.23, 35.57 


3.1. Rv. X.97.4. Rv. X.97.15. Rv. VHI. 34.23. 
Rv. X.95.5. Rv. X.97.16. Rv. X. 146.5. 
Also see X. 146.6. IH. 45.4. 

Jujube fruit was also used in preparing 
Sat. Bra. V.5.4.22. XII.9.1.5. 

Badara. (a large sized Jujube)—Kath. zm: 
XX. 20, Mait. Sam. IL 11. 2. Vaj. Sam. XIX. 
29. 90. XXL30., Tait. Bra. I. 8. 5. ]. Sat. Bra. 
V. 4. 10, XI 7-1. 3, 7.2, 9919. Jaim. Br. H. 
156.5. 
Kuvala. (an average sized soft Jujube 


groats. 


) Mait. 


135. 


136. 


137. 


138. 
139. 
140. 
141. 
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Sam. III.11.2. Vaj. Sam. XIX.22, 89, XXI 29. 
Sat. Bra. V.4.10. 

karkandhu (a small sized Jujube) Mait. Sam. 
I1I.11.2. Kath. Sam. XII.10. Vaj. Sam. XIX.23. 
AXI. 32. 


9. Av. XX. 136. 13, Mait. Sam. IIL 9. 3. 


Ait. Bra. II. 1. Sat. Bra, XII. 4.4.8. 


. Kath. Sam. XI. 10, XXXVI. 71. Tait. Sam. Il. 


4.9.2. 


. Sat. Bra. XIV.7.1.41. 
. Jaim. Up. Bra. 1.38.6. 
. See p. 455, ref. 35 


Also see Chand, Up. VII.3.1. 


.. Av. VE.14.2, Mait. Sam. 1.10.4, Tait. Sam. 1.8.62. 


Vaj. Sam. IH. 60. Rv. VII.59.12. 


. Rv. VI.61.2. 


Also see Av. IV.34.5, Ait. Bra. V.30, Ait. Ar. 
II[.2.4. Sankh. Ar. XI.4. 


. Av. IV.35,5. 
.. Av. VIII.10.29 and 30. 
. Av. IV.39.5. 


Some other plants are mentioned : 

Mulali (Trapabispinosa)—Av. IV.34.5. 

Avaka (Blyseca Clandra—an aquatic plant) 
Av. IV.37.8, VIIE.7.9, 37.38.10. Fait. Sam. 
IV.6.1.1. V.4.2. 

Kapittha (Ferronia Limonia) Av. IV. 2.8. 
Andika (Nymphae albe) Av. IV.35.5, IV.17.16. 
Madugha (a sweet herb) Av. 1.34.4. VI.122.3. 
Asvabala Sat. Bra. I1I.4.1.17., II1.6.3.10. 
Madhüka (Bassia Latifolia) Av. I. 34.5. 

Usana (Sat. Bra. 11I.4.3.13. and IV.2.5.15). 
Prapathà (Panc. Bra. VIL 4. 1.) and Adara 
(Kath. Sam. XXIV. 3., (Sat. Bra. IV.5.10.4.) 
were used as substitutes for Soma. 

See p. 455, ref. 35 

Rv. IX.12.7. 

The exact identity of the Soma plant is 
controversial. J. M. Unwala has on the basis of 
Vedic and Avestan references identified it with 
‘Ephedra’. 

See Vallabha Vidyanagar Research Bulletin. 
Vol. I. Issue 2, pp. 7-10. 

Rv. 1.93.6, 1.48.2, V.36.2, 43.4, 85.2. Rv. IX. 
18.1. 

Rv. 65.25, 66, 29, 70, 7. Rv. L83.6. 

Rv. I. 28.4. Rv. I. 28. 6. 

Rv. IX. 65. 6. cf. Rv. IX, 16. 2. 

Rv. IX. 75. 9., Av. IX. 6. 16. 


147. 


148. 


149. 


150. 
151. 
152. 


154. 


155. 
156. 
157. 
158. 
159. 
160. 
161. 
162. 


163. 


164. 


ERETTA 72.9. 
. Rv. IX. 66. 8. 
. Rv. HI. 46. 4. 
PERV AKG 1275. 
. Kalasesu (Vessels) Rv. IX. 12. 5. 


Drona (Wooden tubs) Rv. IX. 15. 7, 33. 2 
Babhru (brown) Rv. IX. 33. 2, 63. 4, 63. 6 
Hari (tawny) Rv. IX. 3. 9. 

Aruna (ruddy) Rv. IX. 40. 2, 45. 3. 
Dadbyàsira Rv. IX. 23. 3, 101. 12. 
Ghrtam vasanah Rv. IX. 82. 2. 
Pariskrtah gobhih Rv. IX. 61. 13, 46. 4, 64. 28. 
Svadukarmagobhih Rv. VIII. 2. 3. 

Rv. VIII. 91. 2. Rv. III. 52. 7. Rv. VI. 29. 4. Rv. 
V. 27. 5. Madhava on Rv. V. 27. 5. 

Rv. IX. 74. 9. Rv. !X. 67. 32. 

Rv. VI. 47. 1. 

AY (Sweet), aR (delicious) 

Rv. VI. 47. 3. Rv. IX. 96. 5. Rv. VIII. 48. 12. 

Rv. IX. 24. 7. 

Rv. IX. 110. 8. 

The above qualities of Soma juice show that it 
was a drink very different from Sura. When 
Soma plant could not be had some other plants 
such as Putika and Arjuna were used as its 
substitutes. Also see Appendix VIII. B. Tandya 
Bra. IX. 5. 3. 


TERVA XS 2a 2 


Pānta might have been some other beverage 
but is identified with Soma by Sayana. It is 
frequently mentioned Rv. I. 122. 1, I. 155. 1, 
MIII292:199 X882 ISRVO16012231* 

Rv VII 231251711677, X. 1314713115., Rv. 
VII. 86. 6, VIII. 21. 14, Mait. Sam. I. 2. 6. II. 4. 
2. IV. 2. 1. Tait. Sam. I. 3. 3. 2. Sat. Bra. XII. 
7. 3. 8, I. 6. 3. 2, Chand. Up. V. 10. 9. 

Rv. VIII. 2. 12. Tait. Bra. I. 3. 3. 2-3. 

Av. IV. 34. 6. 

Ait. Bra. XXXVII. 4. 

Rv. X. 5. 6. Nirukta VI. 27. 

Rv. VII. 86. 6. 

Kath. Sam. XIII. 2. 

Chand. Up. V. 11.5. 

Vaj. Sam. XIX. 15, XX. 59, XXI. 29, Mait. 
Sam. III. 11. 2. Av. III. 12. 7, XX. 127. 9, Sat. 
Bra. V. 1. 2. 14. Sat. Bra. XII. 9. 1.1. 
Mahidhara on Yaj. Sam. II. 34. Av. XX. 127. 8- 
9. Harisvami on Sat. Bra. V. 1. 2. 14. 

Av. IV. 11. 10. 26. 6. 27. 5. VI. 69. 1. X. 6. 25. 


165. 


166. 


167. 
168. 


169. 


170. 


NAL 


172. 
173. 
174. 
175. 


176. 
NEE 


178. 
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XII. 1. 59. Tait. Bra. II. 6, 12, 13, Mait 
197512: ]IE. 11. 3. 4. 

Vaj. Sam. XIX. 14, 82; Mait. Sam. III. 11, 9. 9, 
Tait. Bra. 6. 11. 3. 6. 11. 4. 

Mahidhara on Vaj. Sam. XIX. 14. Sàyana on 
Tait. Bra. II. 6. 11.3. 

According to Sayana, Masara means powdered 
barley meal mixed with butter milk. The 
interpretation of Sayana does not seem to be 
correct in view of the method of preparation 
described in the Katyayana Srauta Sūtra. XIX. 
1. 20-22. 

See Ch. IV. 

Rv. X. 101. 7. Kausitaki Bra. XII. 1. Tait. Bra. 
157.678: Bri: Up. VII. 10. 1. Av. 1.4. 4. Tait 
Bra. I. 7. 6. 3. 

Av. XIX. 2.1-5. 

Seventeen kinds of waters are mentioned in 
the Sat. Bra. 

Sat. Bra. V. 3.4.22. 

Cooked food is called pakva or Pacata. 
AVOVESTI9: 2-^ XII. 3. 55. Sat. Bra. I. 5. 1. 26: 
6215:923Rv21-61:7; X—116:8. 

Rv. X.71.2. 

Rv. IX.112.3. 

According to the authors of the Vedic Index 
Vol. I., p. 94, the corn in this period was ground 
in mortars with pestles and ‘upala’ simply 
means a mortar. H.D. Sankalia thinks that the 
people of Maheshvar Navda Toli region used 
two pieces of stone for grinding corn such as 
wheat and gram and the circular stones were 
used by Indians about the beginning of the 
Christian era as a result of their contact with 
the Greeks and the Romans. See Journal of 
the Gujarat Research Society Vol. No. 4/84, p. 
332. 

Parivestarah (servers) Av. IX.6.5.1. 

Paktr (cooks) Av. 3.17. 

Srapayitr (cooks) Sat. Bra. I. 2.2.14. 

See Appendix A (pp. 468-469). 

Rv. I. 51.6, I.112.14. 1V.47.22, VII.3.5. Rv. 
IV.26.3. 

Rv. X. 117.2. Rv. X. 117. 6. 

Av. IX. 6. 24, 

Av. IX. 6. 13. 

Also see Sat. Bra. VII. 3. 9. 1, Ait. Ar. IL l-l 
Tait. Up. 1.2.2, III. 10. 

Sat. Bra. XII. 1. 3. 4. 


Sam. 
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179. 


] 380. 
ISI. 
182. 


183. 


184. 
155. 
186. 
157. 


188. 
159. 
190. 


2 


Sat. Bra. III. 4.1.2. See Chap. III, p. 456, ref. 


/ «. 

Chand. Up. VII. 26. 2. 

Brhd. Up. VI. 1.14. Chand. Up; V. 2.9. 
Chand. Up. I. 10.4. 

Ait. Bra. VIIL 8. 

Tait. Sam. IL. 5.1.5-6. Ait. Bra. VII.9. 

aes AAS GST UT WD | 

Sce Chapt. III. (p. 456, ref. 85), Rv. IV. 18.13. 
Kaus. Dra. XII. 3. 

Ait. Bra. VII.29. 


191. 
192. 
193. 
194, 
195. 
196. 
197. 
198. 
199. 
200. 
201. 
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Panca. Bra. XVII. 1.9. XH 3. 

Rv. I. 187.2. 

Ait. Bra. VII.29. 

Sat. Bra. Il. 4.2.6. Tait. Bra. II. 4.2.6. 
Ait. Bra. VII. 11. Also see Sat. Bra. II. 1.4.1. 
Rv. VI. 30.3. 

Sat. Bra, X. 5.2.9. 

Sat. Bra. I. 9.2.12. 

Gopatha. Bra. I. 2.1-8. 

Tait. Sam. II. 5.1.3. 

See Chapter III. (p. 455, ref. 41) 


Sat. Dra. V. 5.4.49. 202. Ait. Bra. VII. 29. 
Kath. Sam. XXXI.2. 

QUESTIONS 
Describe briefly the cereals and pulses used by 6. Bring out the fact that the Vedic Indian laid great 
Indians in the Vedic period and state the food stress on the virtue of hospitality. 
preparations made by them from these in this 7. Bring out the evidence in support of the view that 
period. Vedic Indians were of opinion that proper mental 
Discuss the importance of milk and its products in make up depended on the purity of food. 
the diet of the Vedic Indians. S. Describc how some traces of the idea of pollution 
Describe the extent to which meat was consumed of food by contact with persons of low caste had 
as food by Vedic Indians. developed in the later Veidc Period. 
Discuss how Soma juice was the most important 9. How far was the diet of the Vedic Aryans modified 


bever-age of the Vedic Aryans. 
Elucidate how Sura was a popular beverage in the 
later Vedic Period. 


by their contact with non-Aryans? Give evidence in 
support of your answer. 


1! LN Fs 


Appendix A 
[Page 466, Ref. 173] 


. Ulükhala--(a mortar) Rv. I. 28. 6., Av. X. 


0296. XI. 3.8... XII. 3. 13; Tait. Sam. V. 2: 
SERVIS Ih SER Sat Bran AO. 


. Vanaspati—(a pestle) Tait. Sam. VI. 


9.8.4., Av. IX. 3.11. Later it was called 
Musala Av. IX. 6. 15. X. 9.26. etc, Tait. 
Sain. I. 6.8.3., Sat. Bra. XII. 5.2.7., Jaim. 
Bra. I. 42. 44. 


. Titau—(a sieve) —Rv. X. 71. 2. 
. Dhmatr—(a blower) Rv. V. 9.5. 
. Gharma—(a pot for heating milk) —Rv. 


III. 5. 3.14, V. 30.15. etc., Vaj. Sam. VIII. 
61., Av. 73.6., Ait. Bra. I. 18.22. 


. Pachana—(a vessel for cooking food)— 


Rv. I 162. 6. Sat. Bra. VI. 5.4.3., XIV. 
1:2:2]— ete: 


. Ukha—(a cooking pot)—It was generally 


made of clay. (Tait. Sam. IV. 1.5). Its 
hooks were called Amka (Rv. I. 162.13). 
Rv. LI. 162. 13. etc,, Tait. Sam. V. 1.63., 
Vaj. XI. 59., Av. XII. 3.23. 


. Charu—A couldron which was heated on 


fire. (Rv. VII. 104.2). It had a cover 
(apidhana Rv. I. 162.2). Later it was made 
of iron or bronze (Sat. Bra. XIII. 3.4.5.), 
Rv. I. 7.6, VII. 104.2., Av. IV. 7.4., IX. 5.4., 
Kath. Sam. V. 6., Mait. Sam. I. 4.4.9., Tait. 
Sams leo 12s Sate Bra V ATCP: 
Brac aul. 


. Ladles : 


Juhu—Wv. I. 145.3., VIII. 43. 10., X, 21.3. 
Upasecani—Rv. X. 21.2., X. 205.10. 
Sruva—Brh. Up. III. 9. 18., VI. 3.13. 
Sruc—Rv. V. 41. 12. Vaj. Sam XVIII. 21., 
Av Veo T 5 TN. Ongar 


Darvi—(wooden ladle) Rv. X. 105. 10., v. 
6:9 


. Pieces of stone used for pressing Soma. 


Gravan—Rv. X. 76. 94, 76. 175. 


ACIER UN 14959: IX. 11.5. 
. A Piece of stone used for pounding rice. 


Drsad—Rv. VII. 104, 22., VII. 72.4., Av. 
zem Sat" bra. t I:1:22- etc. 


. Strainers: 


Pavitra—(a strainer made of sheep's 
wool)—Rv. IX. 6. 3., IX. 37. I., IX. 109. 
36., Av. IV. 124. 3., IX. 6. 16. etc. 
Karotara—Rv. I. 116. 7., Vaj. Sam. XIX. 
62 Sat bra. XXII. 9. I. 2., Kaus. Bra. I. 
Te 





. Vessels used for storing Soma Juice : 


Amatra—Rv. II. 14. 1., V. 51.4., VI. 42. 2., 
ey PAS Tie 

Asvattha—(made of wood) Rv. I. 135. 8. 
Ahava—Rv. I. 34. 8., VI. 7. 2., X. 101.5. 
etc. 

KoSa—Rv. II. 32. 15., IV. 17.6. etc. 
Dru—Rv. I. 161. 1., V. 86. 3. etc. 
Kalasa—Rv. I. 117. 12., IV. 27. 1. 22., XI. 
59. etc. Tait. Sam. I. 1. 8. 1., Vaj. Sam. I. 
22., XI. 59 etc. 

Camu—Rv. VIII. 2. 89., IX. 20.6., IX. 62. 
16. etc. 

Drona—(a wooden tub) Rv. VI. 2. 8. IX. 
28. 4. IX. 98. 27. etc. 


- Drinking cups : 


Pátra—Av. IV. 17. 4., VI. 142. 1., Tait. 


Sam. V. ]. 6. 9. 


Camasa—Rv. I. 20, 6., X. 16. 8., Vaj. Sam. 
XXII. 13. 


ee ee tait 


————————*& BÉ —— PEPPER. tm * cc——: 


| 6. 
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Av. VIL. 73. 3., Sat. Bra. VII. 2. 11. 2. etc. 


Graha—Rv. X. 114. 5. 
Kiunsa—a cup made of metal. Av. X. 
10.5., Ait. Dra. VIII. 10 etc. 


Kumbha—A pitcher generally made of 


clay. 
Pv. L 1106. 7, VIL 33. 13. AV ORE 
etc. 


Udancana—A. bucket for drawing water, 
Rv. V. 44. 13., Ait. Bra. VII 32., Sat. Bra. 
IV. 3. 5. 21. 


7. Drti—A leather bag for holding milk. 


Rv. V. 83.9., VIH. 5. I9. Tait Sam. 1 S 
19.1., Vaj., Sam. XXVI. 18., Av. VII. 18. 
Panc. Bra. V. 10.2. 


. Süla—A spit used for roasting fish. 


Ry. I. 162. 11., Sat. Bra. X. 4.24. Chand 
Wp. VII. 15.5: etc. 


. Svadhiti—A knife to dissect the sacrificial 


animal. 
Rv 162.7137 T. 18229! 
Süna—A knife. Rv. I. 162. 13. 


. Asecana—A vessel for holding liquids. 


Rv. L. 162; T3., Sat. Bra: IE*12975. 
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Angaravaksayana 
18. 


Tongs Brh. Up. III. 9. 





. Dhavitra—A fan generally made of the 


skin of a deer with a handle made of 
bamboo or Udumbara wood. Tait. Ar. V. 
0°25 Sat. Bra. IX. 3. T. 90; 


^ Surpa—A wicker work basket for 


winnowing. 
Av. IX. 6. 16., X. 9. 26., Tait. Sam. I. 6. 8. 
3. etc. 


. Sthali—A cooking pot usually of clay. Av. 


VIII..6. 17., Tait. Sam. VI..5. 10. 5. Var 
Sam. XIX. 86. Ait. Bra. I. 11. 8. 


5. Pisila—A wooden dish. Sat. Bra. II. 5.3.6. 
. Upamanthani—a churning stick. Brh. Up. 


VI. 3.13. 


^ 


. Sarava—A cup usually of clay. Tait. Bra. 


I. 3. 4. 5., Sat. Bra. V. 14:12. 

Ninahya—A water jar which was buried 
in the ground. Sat. Bra. III. 9. 28. 
Parisésa—An instrument to lift the kettle 
off the fire. Sat. Bra. XIV. I. 3. I. etc. 


Chapter 4 
Food and Drinks 


(800 B.C. to 300 B.C.) 


I this chapter an attempt has been made to 
make a survey of the food habits of Indians 
during the period C. 800 B.C. to C. 300 B.C. 
But the chapter has been divided into two 
sections, one describing the picture as 
presented by the Sütra literature and the other 
by early Buddhist and Jain works. It is 
necessary because the authors of Sütra 
literature had different ideals in respect of 
food and occupied a different region from that 
of the Buddhists or the Jains. The Sütras 
represent the Brahmanical point of view. In 
the Buddhist and Jain works we have a tradition 
which is non-Brahmanical if not exactly 
Ksauiya as contended by Pargiter and some 
other writers. 


SECTION I (THE SUTRAS) 
Gereals and Pulses 


Of the food grains barley and rice 
continued to be the most important. The daily 
offerings to the gods consisted of barley from 
the barley harvest till the rice harvest and of 
rice from the rice harvest till the barley 
harvest.! An inferior variety of barley is also 
mentioned in addition to common barley.? 

Some new preparations are mentioned by 
Panini. Barley gruel (Yavcgü) was a favourite 
food of the people residing in the Alwar- 
Bikaner region. It had two varieties one of 
which was licked and the other was drunk.4 
Yavaka was prepared by pounding barley with 
pestle and mortar to remove the chaff and 
then boiling the pearl grain in water or milk.5 


Wheat had not yet become very popular as it 
is not mentioned in the Sütras. 

Besides barley, rice seems to be common. 
A fine variety of rice, śāli is distinguished 
from the ordinary variety Vrihi./ These two 
varieties had many subkinds.? Panini mentions 
two fine varieties one of which ripend in Sixty 
days and the other was grown on the banks of 
the river Devika.? Boiled rice was taken with 
curds, honey, meat and milk. It was also 
cooked with pulses. Parched rice, Apüpa, 
Prthuka, Krsara and PurodaSa were very 
popular.! Probably cakes made of powered 
rice were called Pistakas.!? Some inferior 
cereals such as wild rice (Nivara, Priyàügu 
and Syámàka) were eaten by foresters.!? Of 
the pulses besides Masa, Mudga and Kulattha 
(horesegram) had come into use.!* Of the 
pulse preparations the most common was à 
soup (Süpa). Small round cakes (Vataka) were 
also prepared.'? Kulmása continued to be 
eaten by poor people and ascetics.!? 


Dairy Products 


Besides food grains cow's milk and its 
products were in common use.!7 Cows as now, 
were milked in the morning and in the 
evening. Milk of a pregnant cow, a COW in 
heat, and one which suckled the calf of another 
cow was forbidden. Beastings were as before 
not taken for the first ten days.!9 Besides, milk 
rice which continued to be popular, a favourite 
preparation of curds was payasya. Some 
fragrant spices and crystal sugar were used 
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in its preparation. Preparations mixed with 
ghee seem to have been greatly relished.2! 


Meat Diet 


The writers of the Sütras consider it 
meritorious to kill an ox or a goat to feed a 
distinguished guest.** Flesh of various birds 
is prescribed even for a child at the time of 
its first feeding.’ Meat preparations were 
common in a Sraddha, but if one could not 
afford meat one was allowed to use 
vegetables. Many animals continued to be 
killed at sacrifices and their meat was 
partaken by the  sacrificers.?? The 
archaeological evidence also shows that 
humped bull, buffalo and sheep were 
slaughtered for food.?9 

The notion of the clean and unclean meat 
was well developed in the Sütras. It is laid 
down that one should not take meat which has 
been cut with a sword.?’ Eating flesh of a dog, 
a man, a village cock, a boar and a carnivorous 
animal is considered a sin.?? The meat of one 
hoofed animals, of camels, of gayala, of village 
pigs, locusts, of cattle, of animals having a 
double row of teeth or excessive hair or of 
those which have no hair and eating of fish 
was forbidden.?? 

But in times of distress even unclean meat 
was permitted if only to save life. The general 
feeling of the time about meat eating seems 
to be that it should be used in extending 
hospitality to guests, as offering to gods and 
manes but animals should not be killed 
otherwise. No doubt on these occasions the 
house-holders partook of the meat prepar ations 
and of these occasions there were many. 


Sweets 


sively used in many 


Honey was exten 
) d,*! and was 


ceremonies in the Sütra perio he 
invariably used in welcoming guests, t x 
common preparation used for the purpos 
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being a mixture of honey with curds or ghee 
(Madhuparka).? Its use was not allowed to 
the students even in this period. 

Besides honey another source of sweet 
ingredients was sugarcane.*4 Guda, 
inspissated juice of sugarcane boiled to thick 
consistency (Phanita) and probably sugar were 
prepared from it.*? Of new sweet preparations 
Palala was prepared with sesamum and guda 
or sugar and Samyava with wheat flour fried 
in clarified butter and mixed with milk and 
guda. Sometimes cardamom, pepper and 
ginger were added to make it more tasteful.*® 
Ears of barley or wheat were parched and 
beaten with a pestle and after being cleaned 
were mixed with guda to make abhyüsa.?' 
Sweets called Svastika, Modaka and 
Nandyavarta are also mentioned.?? 


Salts and Spices 


For the purposes of seasoning food in 
addition to salt? some other spices such as 
long pepper, black pepper and asafoetida were 
used.“ Saline preparations were not allowed 
to students, widows and to a newly married 
couple for three nights.*! 


Oil and Oilseeds 


Sesamum was the most important oil 
seed?? used in Sraddha and other 
ceremonies.* Its oil was regarded as a 
substitute for clarified butter. Apastamba 
lays down that a person should avoid oil cakes 
when observing a vow.* We find mustard 
mentioned; perhaps its oil may also have been 
used.“ 


Fruits and Vegetables 


The Sūtras do not mention the names of 
many fruits but fruits formed an essential part 
of the diet of the Aryans.” Besides the three 
varieties of jujube,‘ udumbara fruit (Indian 
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fig) and Saphaka (trapabispinosa) were the 
common edible fruits’? but Panini also 
mentions rose apple (Jambü)?? and mango.?! 
Leafy vegetables? were eaten and some of 
them were cooked. Some roots such as radish 
and ginger, which aid digestion were munched 
after meals. Garlic, onions and leeks were 
avoided by respectable people.” 


Intoxicating Drinks 


Drinking was common in the days of Panini 
as he mentions words meaning a vintner, a 
distillery and liquor? The ingredients were 
first formed into a ferment. When the 
fermentation was complete the ingredients 
were called Asavya.°° The sediment which was 
left after distillation was called Viniya.°’ From 
the Sütras we learn that strong liquor was 
served to the guests when a person entered a 
new house,?? it was served to women when a 
bride arrived at the bridegroom's place?) and 
it was served to the wives of forefathers in the 
Anvastakya rite. Women who performed a 
dance at the time of marriage were also served 
Surà.9! 

But the evil effects of drinking were not 
unknown to the authors of the Dharmasütras.9? 
They regard drinking as a heinous crime and 
forbid the use of liquors particularly for 
Brahmanas and students.9? 

Besides Sutra®* which was generally 
prepared with barley or rice flour there were 
some other intoxicating drinks. Kilaka was a 
sweet drink prepared from cereals.© In the 
preparation of Masara a mixture of a mess of 
rice or Syamaka with some spices was allowed 
to ferment for three days. This mixture was 
purified with the help of a filter and then used 
as a beverage. A spiced liquor Maireya 
prepared with Guda or sugar has also come 
into use.” Wine imported from Kàpisi (north 
of Kabul) was known as Kapisayani.® Panini 
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refers to two other varieties of wines Kàlika 
and Avadatika.”” 

Soma juice continued to be used in Srauta 
ritual but is not mentioned in the domestic 
rites." This probably means that it was no 
longer a common drink. The scarcity of the 
plant may have been one of the reasons ag 
Adara a substitute is mentioned in the Ap. Sr. 
Su. XIV. 24. 12-13. 
beverage.’! Some decoctions (Kasáya) of rice 
and 


Parisruta was another 


meal flowers were also 


. E ` 79 
intoxicating beverages. ’~ 


used as 

It appears from the Gautama Dharma 
Siitra that the Brahmanas were prohibited from 
drinking any kind of intoxicating drinks.” The 
Ksatriyas and Vaisyas could, however, take 
liquors prepared from honey, madhüka flowers 
and Guda but not spirituous liquors distilled 
from flour.” 


Drinking Water and other Beverages 


Apastamba lays down that it is the duty of 
the householder and his wife to see that the 
water vessles in the house are never empty.^ 
This shows the importance which was attached 
to drinking water in this period. It was purified 
in a filter before use./? Waters from rivers 
and reservoirs having sweet smell, colour and 


taste were probably considered good for 
drinking. 


The Art of Cooking 


The art of cooking’? was well developed. 
This is clear from the fact that the various 
stages in the preparation of Sthalipaka (boiled 
rice fit for offering) are described in detail. 
Rice grains were washed by sprinkling water 
over them, husking them.78 They were then 
cooked with clarified butter. The preparation 
of Purodaga, Apüpa, stuffed Apupas, Krsara 
and Sarhyava shows great skill in culinary art 
An idea of the size of Purodaga can be had 
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from the fact that it is stated that four cups of 
ground grains were required to make one 
cake. Cooks were sometimes called 
according to the quantity of food stuff they 
handled.9? A distinction has also been made 
between solid (Bhaksya) and liquid food.®! 
Meat, pulse soup and vegetables are regarded 
as solid foods. Some food stuffs such as guda, 
clarified butter and sesame were mixed for 
different dishes.®* Fried wheat flour was used 
as a stuffing and salt and curds were mixed 
with food preparations.*? 

Some of the common cooking implements 
were a cooking pot (sthali), a ladle (Sruva), 
and a spoon (Darvi).°4 Cups (Sarava) were 
used for measuring food stuffs and a grind- 
stone and a mortar were regarded as very 
important. Vessels of copper, iron and stone 
were in common use besides earthenware. 
Sometimes gold vessels and those made of 
wood were also used.99 A piece of broken jar 
(kapala) was used for baking cakes.?/ The 
omentum of a victim was grilled in a vessel 
(Vapasrapani) and meat was roasted on spits 
(Hrdayasüla). An earthen utensil was used only 
once. If it has to be used again it was fired 
afresh. Metallic utensils were cleaned with 
ashes and wooden ones by scraping.** 


Rules of Diet and Etiquette 


In the Sütras hospitality becomes one of 
the five daily duties of a householder.® It is 
Considered improper for an Arya to take his 
meals without offering food to gods, 
Brahamanas and guests. A preceptor, a 
Sacrificial priest, the father-in-law and a king 
Were considered specially deserving of 
hospitality?! but even a Südra guest was to be 
provided with food. Besides gods, Brahmanas 
and guests a householder was expected to set 
apart some food for small creatures.” New 
corn was not eaten without making offerings 
In fire 93 
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Besides hospitality much emphasis was 
laid on purity of food. Both in the morning and 
in the evening every respectable person (Arya) 
was expected to take his meals after cleaning 
his hands, feet and mouth.9* The Südras were 
expected to shave their hair and beard, pare 
their nails and bath before being permitted to 
cook food for the higher castes.” Grain was 
well washed before being cooked.96 Food 
articles which had stood overnight, which had 
turned sour or which were cooked twice were 
regarded as unfit for food,9* probably because 
they were considered unhygienic. But articles, 
which did not get spoilt such as roasted rice 
grains, porridge prepared with curds, roasted 
barley, groats, vegetables, meat, flour, milk 
preparations, roots fruits and herbs could be 
eaten even the next day.?? To maintain purity 
of food it was laid down that one should not 
eat flavoured or prepared food bought from 
the market, but raw meat, honey, salt, oil or 
clarified butter could be bought from the 
market. It is also laid down that one should 
use unclean oil and ghee after purifying them 
with the addition of water.?? One is also 
advised not to eat that food in which there is a 
hair or any other unclean substance, which has 
been touched by an unclean substance, in 
which one finds an insect living on impure 
substance, excrement or limbs of a mouse. 
Food touched by foot, the hem of a garment, a 
dog or those persons who are not allowed to 
eat from one's utensils, brought in the hem of 
a garment or brought by a maid servant or 
brought at night was also to be avoided.!9? 
Even food brought through a back door is 
prohibited. 9! Food which was smelt by human 
beings and impure animals such as cats was 
also avoided.!9? 

But ideas of cleanlines appear to have been 
tempered with by sound commonsense. It was 
probably realized that it would be difficult to 
throw or discard food articles when prepared 
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in bulk on the occasion of some religious 
ceremonies or marriages even if they were 
touched by dogs or crows. So the lawgivers 
prescribed that such food articles could be 
used after removing the defiled portion and 
sprinkling water on the remainder. Even food, 
left after a cat had eaten from it, was regarded 
as pure.!? Vasistha lays down that even stale 
food could be eaten after pouring over it curds 
or clarified butter.!? 

It is laid down that one should leave off 
eating if during his meal he is touched by a 
Südra. He should not dine with unworthy 
people. It was considered improper to dine 
with one who gives his leavings to his pupils or 
gets up while others are eating.! But it was 
customary for a wife to eat food left in her 
husband's plate.!09 

But some rigidity seems to have come with 
regard to the acceptance of food from various 
castes, for while some law givers of the period 
lay down that food offered by people of any 
caste could be accepted, provided they follow 
the laws prescribed for them.!?? Others thought 
that this rule did not apply to a Südra unless 
he was Dharmopanata.!'? Food articles such 
as water, roots, milk, curds, roasted grain, 
small fish, venison and vegetables offered by 
a member of any caste could be accepted.!9? 
Uncooked and unflavoured boiled food could 
also be accepted.!!? In times of scarcity a 
Brahmana could eat even the food offered by 
a Südra but he is advised to leave the practice 
as soon as he obtains lawful livelihood.!!! The 
food of a herdsman, a farmer, an acquaintance 
of the family, a barber or a family servant 
could, however, be eaten without any 
hesitation.!!? Apastamba clearly allows Südras 
to cook food under the supervision of an 
Arya.}}8 

It is also laid down that food offered by an 
association, by a general invitation, by an 
artisan, by a person who lives by the use of 
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arms, by those who let out lodgings, by a 
physician, a usurer, should not be taken.ll4 
Food served by a eunuch, the professiona] 
messenger of a king, a Brāhmaņa who offers 
substances unfit for a sacrifice, a spy, a person 
who has become a hermit without observing 
the proper laws, a learned Brahmana who 
avoids everybody or who eats the food of 
anybody or who neglects the daily study of the 
Vedas and one whose wife is a Stidra should 
also be avoided.!'? 

It is also laid down that a Brahmana 
student who has completed his Vedic studies 
should, as a matter of course, accept the food 
offered by a Brahmana. Such a student should 
not accept the food offfered by members of 
any other caste. If a person is observing a 
penance the student should accept food only 
when the rites are over.!!® 

Food supplied by a drunkenman, a mad 
man, a prisoner, he who learns the Veda from 
his son, a creditor who sits with his debtor 
hindering the fulfilment of his duties and vice 
versa was also avoided.!!? Food, touched by a 
woman during her courses was, as before, 
considered impure.!!5 Food of those familes 
where a death had taken place was avoided 
for ten days as also of those where a woman 
had not come out of her confinement chamber 
after parturition or where a corpse lay inside 
the house.!!? Food, according to Apastamba 
touched by a high caste person, who was 
impure, could be eaten but brought by an 
impura Südra could not be eaten.!?? 

. These law givers give long lists of those 
Brahmanas who sanctify the company of diners 
and of those who defile such company. In the 
first category are mentioned those persons who 
comprehend the meaning of the Vedas: 
students, liberal donors, and persons who have 
EE age of hundred years. a Hs 
PUN fee persons suffering 2 

, persons guilty of adulter» 
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Brahmanas who follow the profession of arms 
and the son of a Stidra with a Brahmana 
mother. ae ! 

The authors of the Sütras also lay down 
that one should not eat food which is given 
after reviling nor should one revile food while 
taking one's meals.!?? Vasistha lays down that 
one should praise food, show one's delight at 
it and not find fault with it when it is served.!24 
Baudhayana also lays down that a person 
should, while taking food, keep himself free 
from lust, anger, hatred, greed and 
perplexity. es 

Another important rule which we find in 
the Sütras is that the food should suit the age 
and stage in life of a man. The food of children 
consisted of boiled rice with curds, honey, 
clarified butter or water. Some times they were 
given some meat preparations." Students 
were advised not to take food which was 
offered at a sacrifice probably because it 
consisted of meat preparations and exciting 
dishes consisting of pungent condiments, salt 
and honey.!?? Ordinarily they were expected 
to go out for begging alms because, according 
to the authors of the Sütras is made them 
humble. But there was no restriction on the 
quantity of food a student should take.!?8 

A householder is also advised to take two 
full meals consisting of 32 mouthfuls so that 
he may be able to perform his work 
effciently.!29 Apastamba also allows partaking 
of roots and fruits between the two principal 
meals. A newly married couple was, as 
already stated, not allowed to use pungent or 
Saline food for three days after marriage. 
When a householder performed a sacrifice he 
Was expected to take only fast day food in 
which meat and other exciting food stuffs were 
avoided.!3? He was expected to eat only once 
in the afternoon and that too not to satiety 
when observing a fast.!*? 
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Hermits generally lived upon roots, fruits, 
leaves, straws or gleanings of corn.!?* They 
could include clarified butter and curds in their 
food, but not stale food, pungent condiments, 
saline preparations or meat.!*° Many ascetics 
subsisted only on milk and barley gruel.!*? All 
the Sütras lay down that the foresters should 
practise moderation in food. They should only 
take as much food as was necessary to 
maintain life.!?? 

We also find some rules of etiquette in the 
Sütras. It is laid down that one should eat 
sitting on a piece of ground which has been 
purified by the application of cowdung etc. He 
should not eat in a boat or on a wooden 
platform.!*5 It is prescribed that he should sit 
with his face towards the east or towards the 
south. But facing the south is not allowed if 
the diner's mother is alive.!*? A person should 
have his sacred thread as also his upper 
garment when taking his meals.!* 

Some other rules of etiquette were that a 
person should not make a sound with his mouth 
and should not speak while taking his meals.!*! 
Biting off pieces from a cake with teeth! ^^ and 
drinking water standing or bending forward 
were also considered unmannerly.!?? Eating 
in the company of one's wife and!** serving 
fats, salts and condiments in the hand were 
considered improper.!** Declaring the 
qualities of food was considered 
unmannerly.!*6 In a party one was not to begin 
eating before others and was not to leave the 
party while others were taking food. All others 
were expected to abstain from eating after 
anyone had left.!*? 

Apastamba forbids the use of dark grains 
such as Masa beans in a Sráddha.!*? Eating 
garlic, onions, mushroom, turnips and 
Slesmataka fruit is also forbidden. The use of 
red sap -flowing from incisions made in the 
bark of trees and of food preparations which 
have turned sour is interdicted.!4? 
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It appears that generally warm food fried 
in ghee was liked.!59 Some people observed 
fasts while some were gluttons.!?! The custom 
of feeding domestic servants scems to have 
been common.'?? The leavings of food (Sarava 
odana) were perhaps given to scavengers. Food 
left in the vessel from which it was served 
(Mallaka odana) was probably given to the 
barber and food left behind in the cooking pot 
(Karpara odana) to the cooks.?? 

At the time of Upanayana ceremony a 
common dinner was given to the playmates of 
the boy who was to be invested with sacred 
thread.!?* When a householder entered a new 
house people feasted themselves with liquor, 
curds, honey, ghee and barley preparations. "? 
When a bride was brought to her husband's 
house some women enjoyed a feast with food 
articles, vegetables and liquor and performed 
a dance. Green or ripe fruits were given as a 
present to the bride.!°° 

In connection with a Sraddha the 
Brahmanas were informed two days before, 
reminded the next day and again requested to 
grace the occasion on the actual day of the 
ceremony.!?7 Vasistha lays down that the 
invitation should be extended to three ascetics 
or three householders who are well versed in 
Vedic studies, are not very aged and do not 
follow forbidden occupations. But Baudhayana 
prescribed that ordinarily two Brahmanas 
should be fed in a sacrifice and three in a 
Sraddha. They were made to sit on seats made 
of grass.'°§ The food preparations were 
generally mixed with ghee and included 
sesamum and meat. In the absence of meat 
and ghee, vegetables and oil were used by 
poor people. But Apastamba prohibits the use 
of oil cakes, wine, meat, dark grains and food 
obtained from a Siidra.'5® The custom of 
offering a ball of flour to the manes seems to 


be very old as it is mentioned in the Nirukta 


and the Latyayana Sr. Su.!9? 
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Baudhayana mentions drinking liquor às a 
peculiar custom of the Brahmanas in the north 
and taking food cooked overnight and in the 
company of their wives or uninitiated persons 
as a peculiar custom of the inhabitants of the 
south.!°! | 

To sum up, in the Sutras rice occupies the 
same important place among the foodgrains 
as barley. Some fine preparations such as 
Prthuka and samyava were used. Of the pulses, 
besides Masa, Mudga, Kulattha, Adhaki and 
gram had come into use. Vatakas and Parvatas 
were also prepared with pulses. Aryans were 
fully acquainted with the process of making 
sugarcane products in this period. Meat of 
animals, which were considered unhygienic, 
was avoided. Perhaps drinking was common 
but Brahmanas avoided all intoxicating drinks 
while the Ksatriyas and Vaisyas, only those 
prepared from cereals. Much stress was laid 
on the practice of the virtue of hospitality and 
purity of food. The notion of food getting 
defiled by contact with persons not leading 
virtuous lives or following low professions was 
much developed in Madhyadesa. 


SECTION 2 
(EARLY BUDDHIST AND JAIN WORKS) 


Cereals and Pulses 


In the Buddhist and Jain works food has been 
classified into four categories—soft food such 
as boiled rice, hard food such as roots and 
fruits, beverages and relishable articles.!9? But 
the food grains, particularly rice was the staple 
food of the people in the north eastern India.!® 
Rice was also provided at the public rest 
houses.9* Both the varieties of rice Vrih! 
(common variety) and Sali (fine variety) were 
equally popular.!65 But it appears that Sali rice 
with its three famous varieties Raktaśāli, 
Kalamasali and Mahasali was the favourite 
food of the rich,!66 Kalamasali was cultivated 
1n Magadha and is recommended as the best 
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food in the Uva.'®’ Rice was cooked with 
‘8 A mixture of rice and 
sesamuim was very popular.!9? Boiled rice Was 
generally liked hot.!"? Next to boiled rice the 
favourite preparation of rice was a gruel ( Yagu) 
which is highly praised both in the Buddhist 
and the Jain works.!?! Parched rice Was 
sweetened before eating. Besides Prthuka and 
ordinary cakes (apüpa) delicious ones 
(Saskuli) were prepared from rice.!?? 
Sometimes cakes were prepared from broken 
rice grains. Scum of boiled rice was also used 


choicest flavours. 


as food. ! 7? 

Besides rice, barley and wheat were also 
used but they were not so popular.! Barley 
continued to be parched and ground into 
meal.!? Cakes of wheat are frequently 
mentioned.!"9? Some other inferior cereals such 
as Kodrava, Syamaka, Cinaka and Priyamgu 
were used by poor people and ascetics.'’’ 
Cakes prepared with some inferior grains are 
mentioned in the Buddhist and Jain works as 
the food of the poor people.! ^? Of the pulses 
the most popular were Mudga, Masa, Masura, 
(lentil), kulattha (horsegram), Kalaya (pea) 
and Adhaki.!79 Some other varieties are also 
mentioned.!8° The most common preparation 
was a soup (Yüsa or Süpa) but round balls of 
pulses fried in clarified butter were common. 
These round balls were made sour by 
fermentation. Parpatas (very thin cakes) were 
also prepared with pulses. °" 


Dairy Products 


Besides food grains, milk and its products 
were important articles of food both for the 
Buddhists and the Jains.’ The Buddha 
himself allowed them to his followers. 
Sometimes some pungent drugs were added 
to milk so that it might be used as a cure for 
cold.!8! In addition to the milk of cows and 


s also 
buffaloes that of camels and soa Ae a 
used.!85 Milk rice a favourite food an 
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Jains used dried pieces of cloth moistened 
with milk, for drinking water mixed with this 
dried milk.!87 

Of the milk products curds were the most 
important.’ From curds was prepared the 
favourite dish Sikharini by mixing crystal sugar 
and some pungent spices.!9? Fresh butter and 
clarified butter were much used.!?? In the Uva. 
cow's ghee is regarded as the best especially 
its creamy part (Manda).?! Butter milk and 
a preparation of it called Saga were in 
common use.!9?? 


Meat Preparations 


From the Buddhist works we know that the 
number of non-vegetarian people was 
considerable.!9?* We read of a meat market in 
Mithila,'°! and of slaughter houses!’ and 
fishermen selling fish at other places.!?6 
Venison was sold at cross roads outside 
Banaras!” and there were some villages 
inhabited by hunters.!?? Then meat and fish 
are frequently mentioned with other eatables 
in the Buddhist works.? Venison, pork and 
flesh of fowls seem to be very popular??? but 
flesh of oxen, godha and birds was also used 
as food.2°! Some people killed sheep, goats, 
poultry and swine in sacrifices"? but flesh of 
monkeys, pigeons and beef was also eaten.*?? 
Kings killed many animals in hunting and 
enjoyed their flesh.??* Thus it seems that both 
the Brahmanas and Ksatriyas had no objection 
to taking meat. We know that some ascetics 
lived on snippets of hides. We also learn 
from the Jain sources that many birds, fish 
and animals were killed and their flesh served 
on festive occasions.7°°© Some people even took 
beef and eggs." We read also of ascetics 
who lived on the flesh of elephants.??? In 
certain circumstances even the Jains, who are 
so particular about the protection of life, took, 
meat. In the country of Sindhu many people 
lived on flesh diet.7°° 
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Flesh roasted on spits is frequently 
mentioned.2!? Meat of sheep dressed with salt 
and pepper and fried in oil is mentioned in 
the Sütra.?!! Venison, partridges and fowls 
were roasted on live charcoal?!" Meat soup 
was also common.?!? Ghee, curds, and spices 
were used in cooking meat.*!! The flesh of a 
Godha dressed with spices and vinegar was 
considered a delicious dish.?? Meat cooked 
with rice seems to have been a favourite dish 
of the Brahmanas.?!? Sometimes a meat soup 
was prepared with Rohita fish and eaten with 
great relish with Sali rice.?!7 There are many 
references to seasoned meat both in the 
Buddhist and Jain works.?! Meat fried in oil 
and salted and spiced with pepper is frequently 
mentioned in the Jain literature.?!? Some other 
preparations of meat are mentioned in the 
Vipáka.??? 

The Buddhists did not believe that purity 
comes through food.??! It is stated that those 
who take life are at fault but not the persons 
who eat flesh.?*? Meat and fish.are invariably 
included in the eatables in the Buddhist 
works.*?? Buddha preferred non-violence to 
violence.??^ He condemned animal 
sacrifices,?^? but he did not insist on his 
followers being strict vegetarians. He wanted 
to restrict the killing of animals,??9 so he 
advised his followers not to take meat 
preparations if an animal or fish was killed 
expressly for them.??? No follower of his was 
allowed to kill an animal for food in normal 
times??8 but meat of wild animals could be 
cooked in times of distress or in some 
extraordinary illness.??? 

Jain monks did not accept any food article 
which involved himsà.?9? It was for this reason 
that they always avoided taking meals at 
night.?9! Jinadatta is said to have avoided meat 
preparations even when they were prescribed 
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by a physician.?? But in extreme distress som 3 
of them had no objection to taking them,233 

The Buddha and Mahavira impressed upon 
their followers the need of avoiding slaughter 
of animals and succeeded to such a great 
extent in changing the attitude of the people 
that even Brahmanical works such as the 
Mahabharata and the Manusmrti prescribe 
sacrifices where no slaughter of animals is 
involved.?*4 


Sweets 


Honey was in common use.??? It had three 
varieties—of small bees, of big bees and of a 
third variety called Kuttiya.?°° But sugarcane 
was the most important source of sweet 
ingredients.??/ Juice of sugarcane was also 
extracted with a machine and was used in 
plenty.2°> Pundravardhana was noted for its 
sugarcane crop.” We learn that flour and 
ashes of dried sugarcane were used in 
preparaing guda from the juice of sugarcane.” 
It was so important an article of food that 
even the Buddha included it among the food 
articles which he allowed to his followers." 
Phanita and sugar were other important 
pruducts of sugarcane which were in common 
use.?4? Sugarcandy (Matsyandika) is also 
mentioned in the Jain canon.??? 

Of the sweet preparations sweet fried rice 
(Madhulaja) and sweet balls (Madhugolaka 
or Modaka) were in common use.”** In the 
Jain works we come across some fine sweets 
such as Mandaka (cakes stuffed with molasses 
and ghee), Madhusirsaka (also a kind of sweet 
cake), Gulalavaniya, Ghayapunna (the modern 
ghevara), Sihakesara and Morandaka (sweets 
prepared from inspissated milk and shaped 
like the eggs of peacock).24 Some of these 
may however, be later preparations as they 
are not mentioned in the early Jain canon no! 


in È : 
the contemporary Brahmanical or Buddhist 
literature. 
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salts, Spices and Condiments 


The Vinaya Pitaka mentiones five varieties 
of salts—5€a salt, black salt, rock salt, kitchen 
salt and red salt.*^^ Sea salt was prepared by 
boiling sea water.2?? The Jain works mention 
two other varieties—Sauvarcala and 
pamsuksara (earth salt).**5 Other spices used 
in seasoning food were pepper, long pepper, 
cumin, asafoetida, myrobalan, dry ginger and 
turmeric." Mustard and cloves were also 


250 Some condiments were also used as 


used. 
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the word Vyanjana is frequently mentioned. 
A dish prepared with fruits is called Sadava 
in the Vinaya Pitaka.?9* Vinegar and sour gruel 
were in common use.” Some delicacies of 
food were taken after the meals and are called 
Uttaribhangam.??* 


Oils and Oilseeds 


Of the oilseeds sesamum was the most 
important article of food.299 Cakes of tila seed 
(Saskuli) were very much liked.?? Some of 
the monks were so fond of cakes prepared 
with sesamum that once a Buddhist monk 
specially requested a householder for it and 
had to express his regret for doing so in the 
assembly of monks.??/ Sesamum powder and 
sesamum Parpatas were also used." 
Sesamum oil was used by poor people. 
Mustard and its powder were also used.?80 Its 
oil may also have been used. Oil was also 
extracted from castor seed, linseed and 
safflower.26! Oil cake was also used as à food 
article by some ascetics.?9? Besides vegetable 
oils, animal fats were also used as food. The 
Buddha himself allowed to the monks the use 
of the fats of a bear, a fish, an alligator, a pig 


: 9 
and an ass in case of illness. 


Fruits and Vegetables 


The Buddha allowed his follow 
fruits and appointed a distributor O 


ers to eat 
° 9 
f fruits.” 
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Four methods of ripening green fruit, 
described in Jain canon, were covering them 
with straw, heating them, mixing them with 
ripe fruit and allowing them to ripen on the 
tree, 

Some of the common fruits were jujube, 
mango, rose apple, bread fruit, Srnigataka 
(trapabispinosa), Amalaka  (emblic 
myrobalan), plantain, cocoanut, dates, Bilva, 
palm fruit, Priyala, Kapittha, Tinduka 
(Disspyros Embrayopletres), grapes, 
Parüsaka, Karmarda (carissa carandes Lim.) 
and citrus.76° 

We know from the Buddhist works that 
vegetables were sold at the gates of Uttara 
Pafcala.267 The Buddha himself allowed leafy 
vegetables to his followers."*? Stalks and roots 
of lotus, long bottle gourd, brinjal, cucumber, 
radish, catmint and mustard stalks were eatan 
as vegetables.'9? The use of garlic and leeks 
is prohibited because the foul smell deprived 
the eater of garlic of the company of others. 
But the Buddhist monks were allowed to use it 
in case of illness.?”° 


Intoxicating Drinks 


From the Buddhist and Jain works we learn 
that liquor was manufactured and consumed 
on a large scale.2”! Taverns and drinking shops 
are frequently mentioned.?7 At the time of 
festivals, feasting and drinking were resorted 
to and friends were invited.*” It is stated that 
Canda Pajjota drank for three days 
continuously when Vatsaraja Udayana was 
brought alive.?”* Jain sources also mention 
drinking to excess. King Duvaya is said to have 
entertained the members of a marriage party 
with many kinds of liquors and wines.?/5 From 
the Jatakas we learn that even women and 
hermits drank hard on some occasions." 

But people were well acquinted with the 
evils of drinking.” The princes of Baravai, it 
is stated, were ruined because they were 
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addicted to drinking Kadambari wine.*75 Even 
dealing in strong liquors is forbidden.?"? The 
Buddha and Mahavira did not allow their 
followers especially monks indulgence in 
wines.*9? The Jain canon does not even permit 
monks to reside at a place where jars of wine 
are stored.**! But both the followers of the 
Buddha and Mahavira were allowed to use wine 
in cases of illness.?9? 

Strong liquors are called Madya but the 
general word for all kinds of intoxicating 
drinks prepared from cereals is Sura??? The 
Vinaya, mentions five kinds of sura—prepared 
from rice meal, from cakes, from boiled rice, 
from ferment and with spices.??! Maireya 
(spiced wine) seems to be very popular at 
this time.?55 Varuni (a strong liquor), the wine 
prepared from Madhüka flowers (Basia 
Latifolia), Prasanna (a variety of sura) and 
Sidhu (prepared with the juice of sugarcane) 
were other intoxicating drinks in use.2°° From 
the Jain canon we learn that liquors prepared 
from palm fruit, Jàti flowers, Kodamba fruit 
were also used.?9 A strong intoxicating drink 
did not lose its true nature even when diluted 
a hundred times, is called Satau.288 Some 
other varieties are also mentioned.?9? 


Drinking water and other Beverages 


Cool water brought from mountain springs 
was used for drinking purposes.?9? Buddhists 
used eight kinds of strainers to purify drinking 
water as they were not allowed to drink water 
full of insects.”*! The Jains regard rainwater 
as the best^?? but water of springs, frost, wells, 
tanks and dewdrops was also used for 
drinking.??? 

In this period many syrups were prepared 
from fruits etc. The Buddha allowed eight 
kinds of beverages to his followers. Syrups 
were prepared with ripe mango juice, rose 
apple, plantain fruit, grapes, edible root of 
waterlily, honey, Parüsaka fruit and 
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cocoanut.*”! Sometimes syrups prepared w; 
guda and sugar were also used.?95 Aj "os 
beverages were used in the evening ag the 
followers of the Buddha did not take their 
meals in the evening.?99 The Jain works 
mention some other syrups such as those 
prepared from dates, pomegranates, green 
bamboos, jujube, myrobalans and tamaring 297 

The Jain monks were not permitted to 
drink water used for washing rice, Sesamum, 
chaff or barley as also that used for preparing 
dough. Sour gruel was also not allowed to 
them.*"8 


The Art of Cooking and Utensils 


The Buddhists, generally had a separate 
dining room and a store house for food 
stuffs.*°9 Food was also available on the shops 
in the market.??? The rich no doubt had their 
expert cooks. The Buddha appointed a 
separate officer to distribute food.9?! The art 
of cooking was so developed that it is 
considered one of the twenty five prominent 
occupations of the period.°°? Eighteen kinds 
of solid foods are referred to in a Jataka,” 
and the process of flavouring cooked 
preparations with cumin and asafoetida 
(Dhüpana) was well known.° The Jain sources 
mention eighteen kinds of seasoned food 
(Vyanjana)?09 and a number of sweets such as 
ghrtapüra, khajjakas and Mondakas?? and 
saline preparations such as small round balls 
prepared with pulses and parpatas.? The 
preparation of all these delicacies shows à 
high stage of development in the culinary art. 

Buddhist monks generally used utensils 
made of copper, wood or clay.2°8 Utensils 
made of gold, silver and precious stones were 
used only by the rich, while the common people 
used copper, wooden or skin vessles and the 
poor used only leaf pots and earthenware-" 
When earthen vessels were broken Buddhist 
monks were allowed water vessels of three 
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kinds—brass pots, wooden pots and skins.?!? 
In the Cullavagga it is considered improper to 
store salt in a horn vessel because by keeping 
salt in a hollow horn the Buddhist monks 
acquired a possession.?!! 

The common implements used by the 
Buddhist monks were a water jar, a drinking 
cup, a Water bag, a basket, a cooking pot and 
a pan.?!^ A round tub like vessel for keeping 
soft food was called Alinda and a basket for 
keeping solid food gopitaka.?!? A cover for 
alms bowl was called Pindopadhàna.?!* In the 
Jaina works we also have such implements as 
a knife, a sieve, a mortar, big and small jars, 
kettle for cooking, tumbler and jars having 
necks like that of a camel? The earliest 
reference to a spittoon is found in the 
Mahávagga of the Vinayapitaka.?!? 


Rules of Diet and Etiquette 


The Buddhist works lay down hospitality 
as a duty and state that alms giving cleanses 
the mind from the dirt of the sins of selfishness 
and cupidity.?! Wherever the Buddha went the 
laity were anxious to feed the whole order.?!? 
The Jains clearly advocate that even a Candala 
guest should be fed with honour.?!? 

Both the Buddhists and the Jains were very 
particular about the purity of food. The Buddha 
allowed food to his followers* only when they 
had cleaned their teeth with a tooth stick.??9 
They are not permitted to drink water before 
it is cleaned by a strainer.?! The Jains were 
not expected to take any fruit or vegetable 
before they had fully satisfied themselves that 


ba a soy 322 
it cid not contain any living being. Be e 


same reason eating food at pos Ps 
condemned.9?? Both the Jains and the 
d was defiled 


Buddhists did not believe that foo | 
by the touch of a person if he was born in a 
low caste.324 Whosoever be the giver they were 
expected to accept and eat their ees with 
respect??? even if it be coarse food. 
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The Buddha laid great emphasis on eating 
food obtained by lawful means. According to 
him the leavings of a householder or a dog 
were better than food obtained by unlawful 
means. À monk was not allowed to dine with 
the order if he committed a sin.**/ We learn 
from the Jatakas that Brahmanas had no 
objection to taking food with Ksatriyas but they 
generally avoided the leavings of others and if 
they did not do so they were ex 
communicated.?? A Brahmana repents for 
eating the food of a Cāņdāla,’”™ and a Ksatriya 
refuses to dine with his own daughter because 
she was of a Südra wife. Brahmanas are ex- 
communicated for using water mixed with the 
rice which the Candala had used.??! In the 
Uttaradhyayana Sütra there is a story stating 
that Brahmanas refused to give food to a 
Candala ascetic.??? 

The Buddha laid down several rules to see 
that his followers practised moderation in food. 
They were not allowed to take midday meal in 
the afternoon.?? No monk was allowed to take 
quantity of food more than what was necessary 
to sustain life.??* They were not allowed to store 
food in ordinary times.*? But some food stuffs, 
which were given to the convelescent monks 
as tonics such as ghee, butter, honey, oil and 
sugar, could be preserved for a week.*9® At a 
time the monk could not accept more than 
three bowls of food.9?" The Jains also insist on 
eating as much food as is necessary to sustain 
life,338 and believe that the body is purified by 
keeping fasts.??? 

Some idea of the food of children can be 
had from a Jataka.*° The food of the students 
consisted chiefly of rice and rice gruel. On 
being invited to dinners, however, they were 
served with sugar, jaggery, curds and milk.?! 
They were expected to avoid rich food 
(Pranita) as it did not suit their stage in life. 
They are advised to be moderate in eating 
and drinking.?*? 
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Both the Buddhists and Jains lay emphasis 
on simplicity of food for monks. The Buddhist 
monks were advised to avoid a meal to be 
taken by three persons together (Tikabhojana) 
as also a group meal (ganahbnojana) because 
they might get fond of well cooked and sweet 
things." The Buddha prescribed that a 
healthy Bhikkus should not request a 
householder to provide such rich food stuffs 
as ghee, butter, oil, honey, sugar, fish, meat, 
milk and curds.°*4 The Jain monks were not 
allowed to take highly nourishing food such as 
milk, curds, ghee, oil, etc. because such 
nourishing food makes one overstrong and 
desires rush upon him as the birds rush upon 
a tree laden with sweet fruit.° The Jain monks 
were expected to visit only those places where 
coarse food such as Kulmasa was provided. ?!6 
Jain monks should not take too much interest 
in the food preparations.?* They were not 
expected to declare the qualities of food for 
the same reason.?** An ideal monk according 
to the Bundha, does not kill any animal for 
food, accepts one course, does not take food 
at improper times. He does not accept 
uncooked foodgrains or meat.349 The Buddha 
did not allow the monks the use of stuffed 
couches and chairs when taking food.550 

In appears that the diet of the Buddhist 
monks consisted of milk rice in the breakfast, 
rice and curry at lunch and slight repast 
consisting of ghee, butter, oil, honey or 
molasses in the afternoon. They did not eat 
anything at night.°°! We learn that other 
ascetics generally lived on leaves, bulbs, roots 
such as radish, lotus stalks, fruits such as 
jujube, myrobalan, honey wild rice and black 
mustard.*°? Some naked ascetics took food in 
a standing posture, they licked their hands 
clean and refused to accept any invitations. 
They abstained from fish, meat and strong 
drinks and lived on pot herbs, wild rice, 
leather, paring, hata (a water plant), scum of 
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boiled rice, broken pieces of rice, oil Cake 
grasses and such fruits as fell from the tret 
themselves.) But it appears that some 
ascetics had no objection to taking meat 
preparations.! Some monks were fond of 
eating mangoes, some of onions and some 
others of garlic.9? The Buddha laid down that 
not more than three Bhikkhus should visit a 
house on one day. They should also not visit à 
house in the afternoon, for it might cause 
inconvenience to the householder.?56 The 
Buddhists monks were allowed to take 
molasses, ghee, butter, oil, honey, fish, flesh, 
milk and eurds but were not allowed to drink 
Sura or Maireya.°°’ 

The Jains were expected to take their 
meals at a place which was free from insects 
and green plants, was covered with some piece 
of cloth and was surrounded with walls.?58 
From the Jatakas we know that people took 
food in dining halls and sat on benches while 
doing so.°°? Some of them also used 
cushions.°© The Buddha laid down rules of 
etiquette for the monks. He laid down that 
while eating, the whole hand should not be 
thrust into the mouth. A person should not talk 
with rice in his mouth, eat tossing up balls of 
food, stuff his cheeks with rice, shake hands, 
scatter lumps of rice, put out his tongue, make 
a hissing sound, lick his fingers, or bowl or 
accept a drinking cup with a hand soiled with 
food.??! He also insisted that the same food 
should be served to all and that even the eldest 
monk should not begin taking his meal until 
the cooked rice had been served to all. Eating 
delicious dishes (Uttaribhanga) alone was also 
considered improper.*® It was also laid down 
that the monk who came back first from his 
round for alms in the village should make 
preliminary arrangements for the dining of the 
whole fraternity such as getting ready the seats, 
water for washing and drinking, towels etc. 
He, who came last, was to clean the dining 
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room after he had taken his meals,365 we also 
have interesting details about the customs 
prevalent at that time. In times of Scarcity 
food was distributed to the monks at Rajagrha 
by tying tickets with each share.3% 

It appears that the food of the poor people 
generally consisted of such coarse 
preparations as cold cakes, Kulmasa, fried 
beans such as Mudga and Masa, shrivelled 
grain (Pulaka), scum of boiled rice (Acama), 
barley mess, barley water, sour, gruel or butter 
milk, salt and oil.“® The rich on the other 
hand enjoyed delicious rice gruel, cakes of 
eighteen kinds and food having a number of 
flavours. They also took some delicacies 
(Uttaribhanga) at the end of their meals.3% 

The Brahmanas were feasted with meat 
and rice preparations.??? From the Ambattha 
Sutta we learn that they lived on boiled Sali 
rice, pulses from which black specks had been 
sought out and removed and flavoured with 
meat sauces and curries (Vyafijana) of various 
kinds.368 

The Samājas afforded occasions for big 
feasts. Feasts were also arranged on such 
auspicious occasions as the birth of a son. 
These feasts took place in dining halls where 
people sat on excellent comfortable seats.“ 

On some routes it was diffcult to get food 
stuffs so the Buddha allowed his followers to 
take some food for journey (Patheya) such as 
rice, mudga, masa, salt, guda, oil and clarified 
butter.” 

The food habits of people naturally differed 
from region to region. The Kambojas of 
Uttarapatha were in the habit of eating Insects, 
moths and some kinds of snakes, and frogs. 
While the people of Korhkana were fond of 
fruits and flowers.” 

To sum up in the early 
works, rice occupied a more 
than barley or wheat. Some 
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Jain and Buddhist 
prominent place 
fine preparations 
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from cereals such as Ghayapunnaka, 
Morandaka and Khajjakas and from pulses 
Vatakas of many kinds and Parpatas were 
made. Milk products and fruits and vegetables 
of all kinds were widely used. Fruit syrups 
seem to have been very popular. In the east 
meat and fish were common articles of food 
but some people eschewed meat diet as a 
result of the teachings of Mahavira and the 
Buddha. Drinking on festive occasions was 
common but the followers of the Buddha and 
Mahavira were expected to avoid it. The Jains 
were very particular about non-killing of living 
creatures, hence they used only strained water 
and avoided all food articles in which there 
was a possibility of the existence of any insect. 
Ihe Buddha allowed all food articles necessary 
to sustain life but the Jain monks were advised 
to abstain from all food as a last stage in 
spiritual advancement. It is quite probable that 
the rules about diet current among the Jains 
may have come from the code of the Ajivikas. 
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Apüpa—Panini also mentions Apüpas in which 
wheat flour fried in clarified butter and mixed 


16. 


17. 


. Masa 
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with sugar was used as stuffing ( Cürnitàl 
apupal). Panini IV. 4.23, Kh. Gr. Su. MI 99. 
Asv. Gr. Su. II. 4.4., Vas. Dh. Su. XIV 90. 
Prthuka, Baudh. Gr. Su. 1L 16.34., Ap. Dh. SU 
[5.1 7.19. 

Krsara—(Preparation of rice and sesamum) 

It was given to a barber. Gobh. Gr. Su. II. 4.4... 
Commentator on Kh. Gr. Su. II. 2.27., Gobh. 
Gr. Su. II. 9.7. 

Purodása—^Asv. Sr. Su. II. 6.8., Ap. Sr. Su. L. 
25, 4. 

Panini IV. 3. 147. 

Privangu—(panic seeds) Gaut. Dh. Su. XVIL 
3. 

Nivára—Pànini HI. 3.48. 

Syamaka—Gobh. Gr. Su. III. 7.22, Baudh. Gr. 
Sesa Sub 16:47. 

Fauni. 1.7. V22:4. Gobh.:Gx; Sw i 





6.6. 

In a Sraddha Ap. Dh. Su. II. 7.16.23. 

In the ceremony of tonsure, Asv. Gr. Su. 1. 15.3., 
Baudh. Gr. Sesa Su. I. 16.17. 

Mudga—Pànini IV. 4.25, Par. Gr. Su. I. 15.4, 
baudh. Gr. Sésa Su. I. 16.17. 

Canaka—Baudh. Gr. Sesa Sus 16.17. 
Kulattha—lIt was avoided by a man observing 
a vow (Ap. Dh. Su. II. 8.18.2). 

Adhaki—Baudh. Gr. Sesa Su. I. 16.17. 





. Süpa—Panini VI. 2.128. 


Vataka—(small round balls prepared with 
pulses). Vas. Dh. Su. XIV. 29. 
Kulmasa—(Ghughri in Hindi) (some inferior 
grain boiled with a little water, guda and oil) 
Panini V. 2. 83. 

Gavya or Payasya— (Panini IV. 3.160.) 

Payah (Milk)—Gobh. Gr. Su. I. 7.20. Baudh. 
Gr. Su: I. 27. 

Dadhi (curds) —Gobh. Gr. Su. I. 7.20, Baudh. 
Gr. Su. I. 2.7., Asv. Gr. Su. IV. 1.13. 

Navanita— (Butter) Ap. Gr. Su. I. 15.9., Ap. Sr. 
Su. I. 3.7.8. 

Haiyamgavina (buatter churned from the curds 
of previous day's milk)—Pan. V. 2.23. 
Sarpi—(clarified butter) Indians seem to be 
fond of preparations mixed with clarfied butter. 
Ap. Dh. Su. II. 8.19.17.18, Ap. Dh. Su. II. 
7.16.24. 

Gobh Gr. Su. 1.7.20, Asv. Gr. Su. IV. 1.13, 
Baudh. Gr. Su. I. 2.7, II. ISTIS: 
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15. 
19. 


20. 


2]. 
99 


30. 


31, 


321 
33. 


5. Baudh. Gr. Su. Il. 


Katya. Sr. Su. IV. 2.38. 

Ap. Dh. Su. 1. 5. 17. 22-24, 

CE Baudh. Dh. I. 5.12. 1-19, Gaut. Dh. Su. XVII. 
24. Vas. Dh. Su. XIV. 34-35. 

Payasa (Milk rice)—Kh. Gr. Su. IH. 1.38. Iv. 
9.18, Manav. Gr. Su. I. 9.99. 

Prsadajya means a mixture of curds and 
clarified butter in this period., Asv. Gr. Su. IV. 
113: 

Payasya—Asyv. Sr. Su. VI. 8. 

See. p. 476, ref. 17. 

Panini also refers to meat in IV, 4.35. and IV. 
4.67. He calls a guest goghna i.e. a person for 
whom a cow was killed (III. 4.73). Roasted 
meat was eaten (Sülya IV 241 7Y- 

Asv. Gr. Su. I. 21.28., Baudh. Gr. Su. I. 9. 53. 
54., Vas. Dh. Su. IV. 

Cf. Sankh. Gr. Su. II. 15.2, Ap. Dh. Su. II. 3.74, 
Baudh. Gr. Su. I. 2. 53. 

Paraskara Gr. Su. I. 19.7-13., Asv. Gr. Su. L 
142.6. 


. Ap. Dh. Su. Il. 8.19. 18-19., Ap. Dh. Su. II. 


7.16. 26-27., Ap. Dh. Su. II. 7.17. 1-3., Baudh. 
Gr. Su. II. 11.53-54., Vas. Dh. Su. XI. 31. 
11.15., Baudh. Gr. Su. Il. 
7.4., Baudh. Gr. Su. II. 7.26. 

Cf. Kh. Gr. Su. III. 4, Gobh. Gr. Su. III. 10.16, 
Baudh. Gr. Su. II. 11.51., Hiran. Gr. Su. II. 
15.1, Vaikhahasa. IV. 3, Asv. Gr. Su. IV. 9.10, 
Sankh. Sr. Su. IV. 17.1, V. 15.1. 


. Excavations at Hastinapur (1950-52). Anciet 


India No. 10 and 11. (1954) and 1955) by 
B. B. Lal, pp. 115.117. 


/. Ap. Dh. Su. I. 5.16.16. 
- Ap. Dh. Su. I. 7. 21. 14-15., Vas. Dh. Su. XXIII 


25. 


. Ap. Dh. Su. I. 5.17. 29-37., Vas. Dh. Su. XIV. 


30-37. 

Cf. Baudh. Dh. Su. I. 5.12.5., Gaut. Dh. Su. 
XVII. 16-31. 

Vas. Dh. Su. VI. 6. | 

Cf. Visnu Dh. Su. IV. 6, Sankh. Gr. Su. II. 16.1. 
Ap. Dh. Su. I. 4.6., Manav. Gr. Su. I. 1. 12., 
Baudh. Gr. Su. I. 3.23-24, Parask. Gr. Su. Il. 
5.12, Gobh. Gr. Su. III. 117.19-23. 

Asv. Gr, Su. I. 21.5. 

Manava. Gr. Su. I. 1.1.2., Kh. Gr. Su. II. 5.11. 
Cf. Baudh. Gr. Su. I. 3.23-24, Paras. Gr. Su. I. 
5.12. Gobh. Gr., Su. III. 117. 19-23. 


41. 
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. Sugarcane plantations (IKsuvana) are 


mentioned. Panini VIII 4. 5. 


- Guda—Pàn. IV. 4.103, Baudh. Gr. Su. I. 10.11. 


Phanita—(Inspissated juice of sugarcane boiled 
to thick consistency) Ap. Dh. Su. I. 5.17.19. 
The old preparations in common use were : 
Aptipa—See p. 476, 11 above 

Krsara—See p. 476, 11 above 

Payasa—See p. 476, 11 above 

Pálala—Pan. VI. 2.135. 

Samyava—Ciirma in Hindi (Pan. HI. 3.23.) 


. Abhvüsa—is mentioned in the Apüpzdivarga 


in Pánini. 

Manav. Gr. Su. II. 6.4. 

Vas. Dh. Su. XVII. 49. 

Pippali—(long pepper) Ap. Dh. Su. I. 7.19. 

lt was exported from South India From the 
earliest times, 

The Greek word peperi is taken from the 
Dravidian word pippali. 

Marica—(black pepper) Ap. Dh. Su. I. 7.12. 
Hingu—(asafoetida) Gaut. Dh. Su. XVII. 39- 
23 

The common words for seasoning were 
Upasecana and Vyanjana., Pan. IV. 4.26., Gobh. 
Gr. Su. IV. 4.20. 

Students—Manava. Gr. Su, l. 1.12. 
Widows—Vas. Dh. Su. XVII. 49. 

Newly married couple—Kh. Gr. Su. I. 49., 
Manav. Gr. Su. I. 2.21. 


. Panini V. 1.7, V. 2.4. 
. Ap. Dh. Su. IL 7. 16.22, Gobh. Gr. Su. II. 9.6, I. 


7.90, Baudh. Gr. Su. II. 11.21, Asv. Gr. Su. I. 
15.3, Baudh. Gr. Sesa Su. I. 16-17, Baudh. Gr. 
Su. II. 1.64., Asv. Gr. Su. I. 15.3., Baudh. Gr. 
Su. II. 1.64. 


. Ap. Dh. Su. II. 8.19. 18-19. 

. Ap. Dh. Su. II. 8. 18.1. | 

. Sankh Sr. Su. IV. 15.8, Baudh. Gr. Su. II. 1.17. 
. Asv. Sr. Su. U. VI. 8.8. 

. Katyayana Sr. Su. XV. 10.11. 

. Udumbara—Sankh. Gr. Su. I. 22.8. 


Saphaka—Ap. Sr. Su, IX. 14.14. 


. Jambü—(rose apple) Panini IV. 3. 165. 
. Amra—(mango). Pan. VIII. 4.5, Ap. Dh. Su. I. 


7.20.3. : 
Unripe fruits were called Satau (Asv. Gr. Su. I. 


12. 4.) 
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68. 
. Panini V. 4.3. 

. Katya Sr. Su. XIV. 1. 14. 
. Ibid and XV 10.9. 

. Panini VI. 2,10. 

. Gaut. Dh. Su. II. 25. 


. Süka—(uncooked leafy vegetables)—Ap. Dh. 


Su. I. 17-19. 

Bhaji—(cooked vegetables) Panini IV. 1.42. 
Śrāņa— (cooked vegetables) Pan. IV. 4. 67. 
Upadamsa—(Digestive roots) Panini III. 4.47. 
Ap. Dh. Su. I. 1. 5. 17. 26. 
Saundika—(Vintner) Panini IV. 3.76. 

Asuti— (distillery) Panini V. 2.112. 

A Sütra refers to people who could even take 
the sediment of liquor. Panini I. 4.66. 
Madya—Panini III. 1. 100. 

Sura—Panini II. 4.25. 


. Panini III. 1.126. 

. Panini III. 1.117. 

. Paras. Gr. Su. III. 4.9. 
. Sankh. Gr. Su. I. 11.5. 
. Asv. Gr. Su. II. 5.6-7. 


Cf. Parask. Gr. Su. III. 3.11. 


. Asv. Gr, Su. II. 5.5, Sankh, Gr. Su. I. 11.5. 
. Ap. Dh. Su. I. 5.17.21. 


Cf. Vas. Dh. Su. I. 20. 


. Gaut. Dh. Su. II. 25. 


Cf. Ap. Dh. Su. I. 7.21.8. 


. Ap. Dh. Su. I. 7.21.8, 1. 5.17.21, Gaut. Dh. Su. 


II. 25, Vas. Dh. Su. I. 20. 


. Ap. Dh. Su. I. 5.17.21. 
. Mahidhara on Vaj. Sam. XIX. 14., Katya. Sr. 


Su. XIX. 1. 20-21. 


. Panini VI. 2.70. 


Cf. Manva. Gr. Su. II. 14. 28. 
Panini IV. 2.99. 


Cf. Kath. Sam. XII. 12. 


. History of Dharmasastra Vol. II. Part II. p. 


795—Kane. 


. Ap. Dh. Su. II. 1.1.15. 
. Katy. Śr. Su. XIX. 2.12. 
. Pakti—Pànini III. 3.95. 
. Asv. Gr. Su. II. 1.4-5. 


Cf. Asy. Gr. Su. II. 319. 


. Ap. Sr. Su. I. 25.4. 


Panini V. 1.53., Panini V. 1,55, 


. Panini VII. 3.69., Panini IL. 1.35., Panini IV. 


2.16, 
Also see India in Panini (H), pp. 115-116. 


82. 
83. 


84. 
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89, 


90. 
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92; 


93; 
94. 


95. 


96. 


97. 


98. 


99, 
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Panini VI. 2.128. 

Panini IV. 4.23., Panini IV. 4.24., Pānini IV. 
4.25. 

Sthàáli—Asv. Gr. Su. II. 1.5. 

Sruva—Gobh. Gr. Su. I. 5.19. 
Camasa—Manav. Gr. Su. I. 9.6. 

Darvi—Gobh. Gr. Su. I. 5.19. 
Ukha—(fryingpan) Pànini IV, 2.17. 

Sürpa— (winnowing basket) Gobh. Gr. Su. III. 
7.9. 


. Sarava—Asv. Gr. Su. I. 15.3. 


Ulükhala (mortar) —Gobh. Gr. Su. III. 7.8. 


ASV Gr. Suc 15.1,-IV. 3.19, Ap. Dh Sit 


5.17. 9-12., Baudh. Gr. Su. II. 1.7, Sankh. Gr. 
Su. I. 24.3., Manav. Gr. Su. I. 9.6. 


. Gobh. Gr. Su. III. 7.7, Kh. Gr. Su. III. 3.30, 


Asv. Gr. Su. II. 1.5. 

Ap Dh. Sn. I. 5.17. 9-12. 

The five daily duties of a householder were 
prayer to God (Brahmayajna), offerings to gods 
(Devayajiia), offerings to spirits of the 
deceased (Pitryajna), hospitality to the guests 
(Atithiyajna) and offerings to animals and birds 
(Bhitayajna). 

Asv. Gr. Su. II, III. 1-3. 1-2, Paras. Gr. Su. VI. 
1.4.1., Kh. Gr. Su. I. 5.39. 

Ap. Dh. Su. II. 4.8. 3-5. 

Cf. Gaut. Dh. Su. XVII. 19, Baudh. Dh. Su. II. 
3.5.18. 

Ap. Dh. Su. II. 4.8. 7-9., Baudh. Gr. Su. I. 2.65. 

Ap. Dh. Su. II. 2.3.12., Baudh. Gr. Su. I. 10.11. 

C.f. Kh. Gr. Su. I. 5.22-25. 

Asv. Sr. Su. II. 9. 

Ap. Dh. Su. II. 8.19.1., Gobh. Gr. Su. III. 2.8-9., 
Ap. Dh. Su. I. 5.16.9. 

Ap. Dh. Su. II. 23.1-6. 

Gobh. Gr. Su. I. 7.5. 

Cf. Kh. Gr, Su. II. 10-12. 

Ap. Dh. Su. I. 5.17. 17.20. 

Cf. Gaut, Dh. Sh. XVII. 14-16. Vas. Dh. Su. 
XIV. 28-29, 

Ap. Dh. Su. I. 5.17.19. 

Cf. Vas, Dh. Su. XIV, 3. 7-38, Manu. V. 25. V. 
10, V. 24, Yaj, I. 167-68. 

Ap. Dh. Su. I. 5.17. 14-16. 

The process of separating impurities from 
clarified butter by the addition of cold water !S 
followed to this day. 

Cf. Vas. Dh. Su. XIV. 26. 
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100. 


101. 
102. 
103. 
104. 
105. 


106. 
107. 
108. 


109. 


110. 


. Ap. Dh. 
. Ap. 
. Ap. Dh. Su 


Ap. Dh. Sv. I. 5.16. 93-39. 

Cf. Vas. Dh. Su. XIV. 23 B 
7.12.6. Mbh. Anu. 161.100. 
Gobh. Gr. Su. III. 5. 7. 

Ap. Dh. Su. I. 5.17.5. 

Vas. Dh. Su. XIV. 25-97. 
Vas. Dh. Su. XIV. 24, 

Ap. Dh. Su. I. 5.16.33. 

Ap. Dh. Su. I. 5.17.11-13. 


audh. Dh. Su. II. 


Gobh. Gr. Su. II. 3.22., Kh. Gr. Su. I. 4.1 l. 
Gaut. Dh. Su. XII. 1. 

Ap. Dh. Su. I. 6.18. 13-15. 

Cf. Gaut. Dh. Su. XVII. 1, XVIL 5, Vas. Dh. Su. 
XX. 19. 

Gaut. Dh. Su. XVII. 2. 


In case of a sacrifice, however, Baudhàvana 
does not allow a Südra even to milk a cow. 
(Baud. Sr. Su. XXIV. 31). 

Ap. Dh. Su. I. 6.18. 1-4. 

Ugra—a person whose father is a Vai$ya and 
mother a Südra. 


TAPON Su..L.6- 18:6. 

2. Gaut. Dh. Su. XVIII. 6. 

. Ap. Dh. Su. II. 2.4. 

. Ap. Dh. Su. I. 6.18. 16-22. 


Cf. Vas. Dh. Su. XIV. 2-21. 


9. Ap. Dh. Su. I. 6.18. 28-33. 


Cf. Ap. Dh. Su. I. 6.19.1, Vas. Dh. Su. XVII. 17- 
18, XV. 18. 


. Ap. Dh. Su. I. 6.18. 9-12. 
- Ap. Dh. Su. I. 6.19.1. 
3. Gaut. Dh. Su. XVII. 10. 


Cf. Ap. Dh. Su. I. 5.16. 27 and 29, Vas. Dh. Su. 
Vals 

Su. I. 5.16. 18-20. 

Dh. Su. I. 5.16. 21-29. 

EID 7 217-29. 


122. Ap. Dh. Su. II. 7.17.21. 
123. Ap. Dh. Su. II. 3.6.19., Ap. Dh. Su. I. 5.17.4., 


Ap. Dh. Su. II. 8.19.6. 
Cf. Baudh. Dh. Su. II. 7.7. 


. Vasistha Dh. Su. III. 69-63. 


Cf. Kh. Gr. Su. I. 5.19, Ap. Dh. Su. H. 2.3.11, 
Vishnu. Dh. Su. 68.42. 


- Baudh. Dh. Su. II. 3.5.21. 
- Baudh. Gr. Su. II. 8.5. 


Cf. Ap. Gr. Su. 6.16, Sankh. Gr. Su. I. 24.3, 
Asv. Gr. Su. I. 15.1, Paras. Gr. Su. I. 19.8. 


- Ap. Dh. Su. I. 1.9, 29-23. 


Ap. Dh. Su. I 4,6., Gaut. Dh. Su. II. 13, Baudh. 
Dh. Su. I. 3.93.94, Parask, Gr. Su. II. 5.12, 


129. 
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Gobh. Gr. Su. HI. 117, 19-23, Manav. Gr. Su. I. 
1. 19. 


. Manav. Gr. Su. ELE? 


Cf. Baudh. Dh. Su. I. 9.4.7 ., Baudh. Dh. Su. I. 
2.52., Baudh Dh. Su. IL 7. 8. Baudh. Dh. Su. If. 


Cf. Ap. Dh. Su. IL. 4.9.13. 

i Dh. Su. II. 1.1.2, II. 8.19.10, IL 4.9.19-83, 
Vas. Dh. Su. VI. 20-21, Baudh. Dh. Su. II. 7. 10, 
Gaut. Dh. Su. 9.59, Gobh. Gr. Su. IIL 2.9., 
Khadira Gr. Su. I. 5.90. 


. Ap. Dh. Su. II. 8.19.10. 
. Gobh. Gr. Su. II. 3.15. 
4. Khadira Gr. Su. IL. 1.4. 


Katya. Sr. Su. II. 1.8. 
Cf. Sankh. Sr. Su. III. 8.18. 


. Kath. Sr. Su. II. 1.10. 


Cf. Suhita Pan. II. 2.11. Baudh. Dh. Su. II. 7.9. 


4. Ap. Dh. Su. II. 9.23.2., Ap. Dh. Su. II. 9.22.10. 


Cf. Baudh. Dh. Su. III. 9.15. 


. Baudh. Dh. Su. III. 2.99. 


Cf. Gaut. Dh. Su. XVII. 13. 


36. Baudh. Dh. Su. III. 7.8. 


139. 


140. 
141. 


142. 


143. 
144. 
145. 
146. 
147. 
148. 
149. 
150. 
151. 


37. Ap. Dh. Su. III. 4.9.13, Vasistha. Dh. Su. 


6.20.21, Baudh. Dh. Su. II. 7. 31-32, II. 7.13.9. 


. Ap. Dh. Su. I. 5.17.8., Ap. Dh. Su. I. 5.17. 6-7. 


The skin of an ox was used as a seat in this 
period. Gobh. Gr. Su. II. 4.6. 

Ap. Dh. Su. II. 8. 191-92, I. 11.1.31, Vas Dh. 
Su. XVII. 18. 

Ap. Dh. Su. II. 8.19.1. 

Ap. Dh. Su. II. 8.19.16. 

Ap. Dh. Su. II. 8.19.10., Ap. Dh. Su. II. 8.19.9- 
10. 

Cf. Ap. Dh. Su. II. 2.4. 22-23, Baudh. Dh. Su. 
II. 7.6. 

Ap. Dh. Su. I. 5.16.17. 

Cf. Baudh. Dh. Su. II. 7-8. 

Ap. Dh. Su. I. 5.16.1. 

Vas. Dh. Su. 12.29. 

Vas. Dh. Su. XIV. 26. 

Vas. Dh. Su. XI. 29-30. 

Ap. Dh. Su. I. 5.17.3., Gaut. Dh. Su. 17.19. 

Ap. Dh. Su. II. 8.18.2. 

Vas. Dh. Su. XIV. 28-29. 

Vas. Dh. Su. XI. 29. Ap. Gr. Su. III. 7.15. 
Vrata—Pan. III. 1.31. 
Audarika—Pan. V. 2.6.7. 
Ghasmara 

Admara 


—Pan. III. 2. 160. 


188 


152. 
153. 
154. 
155. 
156. 
157. 
158. 
159. 


160. 


161. 


162. 


163. 


164. 
165. 


Odanika, Sránika, Aptipika. 

Pain. Ag. (H), p. 129. 

Baudh. Gr. Su. 

Par. Gr, Su. HI. 4. 

Sankh. Gr. Su. 1. 11.4., Gobhila Gr. Su. IL. 4.8.9. 
Ap. Dh. Su. H. 7.17.11-13. 

Vas. Dh. Su. XI. 15., Baudh. Gr. Su. evel: 
Asv., Gr. Su. I. 15.11, Baudh. Dh. Su. II. 8.8, 
Baudh. Gr. Su. Il. 11.64., Ap. Dh. Su. [I. 
7.16.24., Ap. Dh. Su. II. 8.19. 17-19., Ap. Dh. 
Sy. Il. 8.18. 1-2., Baudh. Gr. Su. II. 11.64., 
Bauch. Gr. Su. I. 11.65. 

Nirukta IHI. 4. 

Litya. Sr. Su. II. 10.4. 

Baudh. Dh. Su. 1. 1.2. 3-4. 

Digh 30 (Lakkhana Sutta). 

Soft food (Bhojaniya)* in the Buddhist works 
includes boiled rice (odana), boiled mixture 
of barley and beans (kummüsa), parched 
barley meal (saktu), meat (mamsa) and fish 
(maccha) while hard food (khádaniya)" 
includes roots, stalks, leaves flowers and fruit. 
(a) Vin. IV. 92, J. 127, J. III. 349. J. 339. 

(b) Vin. Mahavagga VI. 16, Bhikkhu. Pati V. 
35, Bhikkhuni Pati IV. 120. 

In the Jain works the four categories of food 
articles are called asana (soft food), Khaima 
(hard food), Pana (beverages) and Saima 
(relishable articles). 

Aca. Il. 1.228, 523, Nisi. III. 1, Naya. I. 72, 
Vipak. I. 38. 

Sali and Vihi—Majjhima I. 57, Panna. I. 23.40, 
Brhatk. Su. II. 1, Bhag. XIV. 7.13, I. 340, 115, 
543, Thera C. 381. 

In the south also rice must have been the staple 
food grain as it was exported from India to 
Babylon in the 6th century B.C. The Grcek word 
Oryza is from the Tamil word 'Arisi' (rice). 
T.R. Sesh Iyengar—The Ancient Dravidians, 
p. 136. 

Milind. I. 10, II. 5, J. 31. 

Vrihi—J. I. 340, 115, 543, Thera. G. 381. 
Panna. I. 23-40, Bhag. XXI. 2-3. 

Sali—J. 325. 512. III. 144. Milind I. 157. 
Thera. G. 381. Digh. 1. 105, II. 293, Vin. IV. 
264. | 

Majjhim. I. 57, Ang. IV. I. 32.145, III. 49, IV. 
108. 

Brhatak. Bha. I. 828, Sutra IL. 1, Panna. I. 23- 
24., J. III. 144. 


166. 


167. 
168. 
169. 
R70). 
171. 


175. 


176. 


177. 
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Raktasali (red variety) J. 75, Brhatak. Bha. IĮ 
390]. Milind. 252 calls it Salilohitaka, 
Kalamasali—It was cultivated in Magadha, 
(Thera G. 208). 

Cf. Uva. I. 8.35, Sutra II. 18.30. 
Mahasali—Brhatak. Bha. 3301. 
Gandhasál—(Fragrant variety) Brhatak. Bha. 
II. 3301. 

Uva. I. 35. 


J. 450., J. 496. 


Tilodana—]. HI. 425. 

J. 212. 

Vin. Mahavagga. VI. 24.5., Vin. VI. 17.1. 

Cf. Vin. Mahavagga (H) VI. 4.3, Vin, 
Mahavagga. I. 298.10, VI. 25.5, 33.3; ]- 109; 
Katthapejjá was some good variety of gruel as 
it is recommended in the Uva. 

Uva. I. 33. 

According to the commentary it was a 
decoction of some pulses such as Mudga or 
other corn or of rice fried in ghee. 


. [jhamabhatta—(parched rice), J. 254. 


Gf. J- IV. 214, 281. 

Madhilaja (Parched barley sweetened with 
sugar)., J. 339., J. 476. 

Piiva—(sweet cakes) J. 252. 

Pinda. Nir. 557. 

Pihuya (Prthuka), Aca. Il. 1. 527. 

Sakkuli (Saskuli), Aca. 1. 45. 566. 

Brhatk. I. 2.8, Das. V. 71. 


. Kanapüva—(cakes prepared from broken rice 


grains) J. 109. 
Āyāma— (scum of boiled rice) Uttara XV. 


. Barley, Uttara IX. 49. 


Sutra, II. 1, Panna. I. 23-40, Bhag. XIV. 7.13, J. 
I. 373, IL. 110, III. 216. IV. 580. 

Wheat, Vin. (Mahavagga) VI. 16.33. 

Sutra. IL 1, Panna, I. 23-40, Bhag. XIV. 7.13, 
Brhatk Bha. I. 828. 

Saktu—Ava. Cu. Il. 317. 

Mantha—Aca. II. 1.527. 

Khajjaka—Cakes prepared with wheat flour. 
Sometimes they were coated with sugar. It 
seems they were very much liked. J. 109. J: 
194., Uva. I. 34. 

Kodrava—(Paspalum scorbiculatum). 
generally eaten by the poor. Vin. Ma. Il. 211.14. 
Bhag. XXI. 3, Sutra. II. 1, Panna. I. 23-40. 
Syamaka—Digh. I. 166., Majjhima. I. 78, An" 
I. 295, II. 206. Sutt. Np. II. 1, J. 346, S-B-B. ` 


It was 
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| 78. 


180. 


181. 


110. Vin. Mahavagga. Il, 91]. 14 T. IIl. 144 
Samyutt. N. II. 2.1. ! 
Cinaka—(Panicum miliacium). Vin. Mv. II. 
211.14. 

Bhag. XXI. 2, Sutra. II. 1, Panna. |. 23-40. 
Priyangu—J. 946, Vin. Mahavagga. II. 211.14., 
Sutra. II. I, Panna. I. 23-40, Bhag. XXL. 3. 
Varaka—a variety of Priyangu is also 
mentioned. Bhag. XXI. 3, Sutra. II. 9. 
Kummasa—J. 415, Ghatika Sutta 81, 
Ratthapala Sutta. 82, S.B.B. V. 177, Vin. 
Mahavagga. II. 269.15, 977.18, Majjhima. II. 
176. 

Cake prepared with inferior grains were also 
used., J. 415. 








. Mudga, S.B.B. V. 176. 


Vin. Mahavagga. VI. 16.33, J. 115, Bhag. XXI. 
2, Sutra. II. 1, Panna. I. 23-40. 

Masa—Vin. Mahavagga. VI. 16.33, J. 546, Bhag. 
XXI. 2, Su. IL. 1., Vin Mahavagga. VI. 16.33. 
Masüra—Vin. Mahavagga. VI. 16.33, Bhag. 
XXI. 2, Sutra. II. 1, Panna. I. 23-40. 
Kulattha—Bhag. XXI. 2, Sutra. II. 1, Panna. I. 
23-40. 

Kalaya—S.B.B. V. 176, J. 176, From J. I. 176 
we learn that it was given to horses. 
Adhaki—Sutra. II. 1, Panna. I. 23-40. 

Canaka (gram)—Bhag. XXI. 2, Sutra. IL 1, 
Panna. I. 23-40. 

Harenu (a kind of pea)—S.B.B. V. 176, Vin. 
Mahavagga. 1.245, J. V. 405, VI. 537. 

Other food grains mentioned in the Jain works 
are : 

Akusthaka (modern kuttu) Bhag. XXI. 2, Sutra. 
II. 1, Panna. I. 23-40. 


Sana (Linum usitatissimum) Ibid 
Nipphava (Nispava) Ibid 
Alisandaga—a grain coming from Alexandria 
(a variety of chickpea). Ibid 
Atasi (linseed) xm 
Palimanthaka Ibid 
Kusumbha (safflower) rid 


Ralaga (the resin of Shorea Rubusta) 
Sutra II. 18.30. 
Panna. 1. 23-40. 
Yüsa— 

Vin. Mv. I. 298.1. 
Süpa— 


Uva. 1. 36., Vin. Mv. VI. 33.3. 


182. 


183. 


184. 
185. 
186. 
187. 
188. 
189. 
190. 


191. 


192. 


193. 


194. 
195. 


196. 


197. 


198. 


199. 


200. 


201. 
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Cooked pulses were also called Aparanna. 
Anguttara. IV. 119. 

Parpata—Mmk. 147.4, Aca Il. 1. 527, Panna. 
I, Aca. 614. 

Vataka—(round balls). Uva. I. 40. 

Cf. Uva. I. 38. 

Digh. N. Potthapada Sutta. 54. 

Vin. Mv. (H) VI. 6.3, Vin. I. 243, II. 301, 
Majjhima. I. 343, Ang. II. 207, Puggala Pannati 
96, Ang. IL. 95, Digh. I. 201, Dhamma. Ti. 198, 
Vin. Mv. VI. 34.21, J. I. 296, 388, 457. 

The milk products which the Buddha allowed 
to his followers were milk, curds, butter milk, 
butter and ghee. Mahavagga (H) VI. 6.3. Vin. 
Mv. VI. 33.21. 

J L27: 

Av. Cu. II. 319. 

Sudhabhojana J. No. 535. 

J. I. 162, III. 205, Nisi IX. 511. 

Kholas. 

Brhatk. Bha. I. 2882, 2892. 

Brhatk. Su. I. 2.8. 

Digh. Potthapáda Sutta 54, Vin. Mv. VI. 33.21. 
J. 123.277, Aca. Il. 1, Nisi. VIII. 18. 

Aca. II. 1.4. 247. 

Nisi. VIII. 18. 

Vin. Mv. VI. 33.21. 

Uva. I. 37. 

Vin. Mv. VI. 33.21., Vin. Culla. IV. 45, J. 106, 
130, 154, 186, 277, Nisi. III. 18. 

Sága—A preparation seasoned with butter milk 
such as dahibada etc. 
J.C. Jain, p. 123. 
LOSZ. 
J. IV. 370, V. 489. 
J. 408. 

Vin. Mv. VI. 10, Vin. Culla. V. 104, J. V. 408, VI. 
62, 546. 
J. 292. 

Ang. N. III. 301-303, J. 21, 34, 114. 
J. Hl. 49, V. 458, VI. 62. 
J. Il. 182, IV. 252. 334, 337, 341, V. 41. 
J. 339, 418, 436. 

Mahavagga (H) VI. 4.4. 

Venison—J. 420. 

Pork—Nyagrodha J. 12, Kumrga J. 21, J. 186. 
Fowls—]. 254. 

Sri J. 248, Nyagrodha J. 444. 

Oxen—J. 144. 

Godhàá—]. 138. 
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202. 
203. 


204. 
205. 
206. 


208. 


209. 
210. 


21. 
212. 


213. 


214. 


215: 


216. 


217 


218. 


219: 
220. 


221. 
222. 
223. 


224. 
225. 


226. 


227. 


Birds—A captured bird cries 'what fate for 
one caught in a net except the cruel spit. J. 33. 
J937: 

J. 50, J. 142, 489, 362. 

Monkeys—Mahakapi. J. 402. 

Pigeons—J. 277. 

Bee(—Langustha J. 144, Gahapati J. 199) 
537. 

Kassapa Sihanada J. 

Sutra II. 18.21, Aca. II. 1.4.245, 247, Bhag. I. 
8.46. 

Uttara XII. 7, XIX. 64, Panna. I. 33, Vipaka. 
VIII, 46, 47, 

Vipaka. VIII. 10. 

Suriyapannati. 51. p. 151. 


. Uva. VIII. 12. 


Vipaka. VIII. 10., Vipaka. III. 18. 

Vipaka. VIII. 46.47, Uttara XXII. 14. 

Sütra. II. 6, X. 92. 

Bhag. XV., Nisi. Cu. 134, at 16. 

Uttara. XIX. 70. 

Cf. Sutra II. 6., J. 316. 

115351539. 

12012: 

Cf. Vipaka. II. 14, III. 22. 

Stipa or Upasecana. J. 1. 420., Vin. Culla, VI. 
4.1.5); 398. 

1515325: 

Cf. J. I. 420. 

J. 138. 

J. 545, VI: 238. 

e202. 

J. HI. 100, 378, VI. 62, Vipaka. II. 14, III. 22. 
Vipaka. II. 14, III. 22, Sutra. II. 6, 19. 


Sankhandiya, Vattakhandiya, Dihakhandiya, 
Rahassakhandiya, Himapakka, Jammapakka, 
Vegapakka, Maruyapakka, Kala, Heranga, 


Mahittha. 

Vipaka, III. p. 46. 

Vin. MV. I. 80. 

Suttanipata II. 2. 3-9, J. 246. 

Vin. IV. 83, J. 339, 418, 436. 

Bhikkhu. Patimokkha V. 61. Samyutta. III. 1.9. 
Dhammapada. 270. Sutta. Nipata. II. 7.27. 
Cf. Vin. Mv. I. 56. 


Even in this period, it appears that animals 
were not killed in Sabbath day (Uposatha 


divasesu). J. 220, Vin. III. 58. 
Vin. Mv. VI. 31. 141. 


230. 
231. 
232. 
239: 


234: 


23D: 
2306. 
2f. 


238. 


239. 


240. 
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Buddha considered drsta (seen), sruta (heard) 
and parisamkita (suspected) meat inedible, 


Jivaka Suttanta. JD 20ls0% 


Cf. Vin. Culla. VIL. 3. 15, Majjhima (H) 55, 


. Vin. Mv. VI. 31. 
,. Vin. III. 


58, Vin. Mahavagga. VI. 1.10, 23.10. 
23-14. 

Vin. Mv. VI. 23.3., Vin. Mv. VI. 23.10. 

Scholars are not unanimous about the meaning 
of the word Sükaramaddava, the food article, 
which caused Buddha's death. But there seems 
to be greater likelihood that it was a fungus 
liable to poision the human body than boar's 
flesh. 

(A.B.O.R.I., Vol. XXIII). 

Aca. II. 1.3., Aca. Il. 1.525. 

Dasa. VI. 25-26. 

Av. Cu. II. p. 202, Sutra, Il. 6. 37. 42. 

Aca. Ti. Il. 1.4.247, cf. I. 9.274. 

Brhatk. Bha. 1.12.39, Das. V. Su. V. 1.73. Nisi. 
Cu. 16, p. 1034. 

Mahavira himself is said to have taken the flesh 
of a pigeon. (Bhag. XV.) 

This may also have led to a considerable 
improvement in the preparation of vegetarian 
dishes. 

See B.C. Law, Mahavira, p. 55. 

Vin. Mv. IV. 17, J. I. 154. 334. 

Av. Cu. 11. 319, Aca. Il. 1.4, Uttara. XIX. 70. 
Vin. IV., Anguttara. III. 76, IV. 176, Milind, 46. 
Dhamma Ti. IV. 199, Petavatthu Ti. 124, J. I. 
339, IV. 114, 406. Uttara. Ti. II, p. 23. 

J. I. 339, 1I. 240, IV. 160-61, VI. 539, Vin. Mv. 
VI. 35.6, Uttara. XIX. 53, Brhatk Bha. Pi. 575. 
Bhag. XXI. 5. 

Tandula Ti., p. 2(a). 

There were two kinds of sugarcane Pundra 
(pale yellow) and Kajali (dark purple). The 
former gave its name to Pundradesa (Bengal 
to the east of the Ganges) and the latter tO 
Kajolaka (Bengal to the west of the Ganges). 
See Arch. Survey of India Report 1879-80, Bihar 
and Bengal Vol. XI, p. 38, quoted by J.C. Jain, 
poy ASG 

Vin. Mv. VI. 16.1. 

J. I. 128, Av. Cu. II. 319. Vin. Mv. VI. 25-27. 
Also see Appendix II. 


24]. Vin. Mv. VI. 199, 
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243. 


244. 


245. 


946 


247. 


248. 
240, 


The Buddha allowed Guda to Sick persons and 
water of Guda to healthy persons, 
Mahavagga (H) VI. 4.6, 


Cf. Aca. HI. L4 


. Phanita— 


Vin. Mv. VI. 199., J. I. 334. 

Cf. Vin. IL. 177, Digh. I. 1.41, Vim 
I 340, 386, Aca. II. 1.4. 

Sarkarà, J. 442. 

Cf. J. I. 154, IIL 110, IV. 114, 379. v. 384, 
Naya. XVII. 203, Panna. XVII. 297. 

Nisi. VIII. 18. 

Cf. Naya. XVII. 203, Panna. XVII. 997. 
Madhulaja—See p. 128. 

Madhugolaka—Vin. Mv. I. 43, VI. 95.3. 
Mandaka—Nisi Cu. II, p. 695. 
Madhusirsaka—Mmk. 48.8. 
Gulalavaniya—Golpapadi in Gujrati. 

(see J.C. Jain, p. 123). 

Ghayapunna—Uva. I. 34. 


ana. 35-40, J. 





Sihakesara—Antagadodasao, p. 10. 
Morandaka—Brhatk. Bha. I. 3281. 

Vin. Mv. VI. 8. 

Lonakara—]. VI. 206. 

Storing salt in a horn vessel was not 
permissible. 

Vin, Culla. XII. LI. 

DaSavaikalika. Su. III. 8. 

Long pepper (pippali). Aca. 602. 

Cf. Vin. Mv. VI. 6, J. I. 325, Jiva. II. 37. 
Pepper (marica). J. 277., J. 512. 

J. 325, 455, 512, 277, Vin. I. 201, Vin. Mv. VI. 
6, Aca. II. 1.8. 268. 

Cumin (Jiraka)—J. 1. 274. 

J. I. 244, 974, 42, II. 363, 225, V. 12, VI. 556, 
Pinda Nir. 54. Dryginger (Srigavera)—Vin. Mv. 
VI. 201. 

J. 1. 274, 375, 42, Vin. Mv. VI. 3, Bhag. VIH. 3, 
Panna. I. 23.31, 43-44. 

Asafoetida (Hirigu)—Vin. Mv. VI. 7., Vin. I. 201. 
Turmeric (Haridra)—Vin. Mv. VI. 3, Vin. I. 
201, Anguttara. 

III. 930, 233, J. V. 89. Majjhima I. 127, 
Sarhyutta. II. 101, Pinda Nir. 54. 


- Mustard (Sarsapa). J. 375. 


Aca. II. 1.8.268. 
Cloves (Lavanga)—Pinda Nir. 54. 


49] 


- Vin. Mv. VI. 33, 17, Vin. Culla, VI. 4.1, VIII. 


4.5, Anguttara. III. 49, Vin. I. 214, J. 42, 212. 


92. Vin. IV. 2.59. 


n2 
Gt 
Pf» 


M - 
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256. 
257. 
258. 


250. 


260. 


261. 


202. 
263. 
264. 


265. 
266. 


23. Vinegar (ambila)—]. I. 244, 304, II. 263, III, 


256 IV 2N 

Sourgruel (Kāñjika)—Vin. I. 203. It is also 
called Soviraka, Vin. 1. 210, Samyutta II. 3, 
J. 254, J. 42., Vin. Mv. VI. 16.3. 


. Vin. II. 214, III. 160, IV. 259, Culla (H) IV. 2.1, 


VIII. 2.2. 

Vin. Mv. VI. 16,33, Samyutta. I. 170, Anguttara 
I. 130, IV, 108, J. 167, 195, 423, II. 248-301, 
325, III. 425, 503, 537, 53, VI. 325, J. 546, Vin. 
Mv. VI. 34, Culla. IV. 45, I. 183, Thera Ga. I. 
927., Brhatk, II. 1, Bhag. XXI. 2, Sutra, II. 2, 
Nisi. III. 18, Brhatk. Bha. I. 828, Panna. I. 23- 
40, Aca. II. 1. 527, 

Culla. I. 183, J. 546. Dhammapada Ti. II. 7.5, 
Aca. I. 15, 132, 

Culla. I. 183. 

Tilapittha and Tilapappada—Aca. Il. I. 527. 
Culla. IV. 45., J. I. 340, 325, Vin. Mv. VI. 16, VI. 
34.21. 

Sarsapa Suttanipata 625, 631, p. 122, Dhamma. 
I. 93. Samyutta II. 137, J. VI. 174, 536. 
Sarsapakutta—Vin. I. 205, II. 151. 

Eranda (castor seed) J. I. 109, 423, II. 44, V. 
354, 417, VI. 529. Atasi (Linseed)—Bhag. XXI. 
Kusumbha (Safflower)—J.C. Jain, p. 91. 
S.B.B.V., p. 10 (Kassapasihanadasutta). 

Vin. Mv. VI. 1.2. 

Vin. Mv. VI. 21. 

The Buddha allowed five kinds of fruits e.g. 
mango fruits the skin of which had been 
removed by fire, of which the skin had been 
removed with a kinfe or nails, one without a 
kernal stone and one having a kernal stone. 
Culla. V. 7.3. 

Culla. (H) VI. 6.7. 

Jagdish Chandra Jain, p. 93. 

Jujube—J. HI. 260, 547, S.B.B. V. 56. 

Mango—]J. 537., J. 466., Aca. 605. 

J. 1. 54, 124, 344, 186, 255, 545, III. 98, IV. 264, 
965, Das. Bra. J. 495, Panna. I. 23.12.7, Aca. 
II. 1.82.66, Tha. X. 736, Raya. III. 12. 

Rose Apple (Jamba)—J. 124, 294, 536, 541, 
IV. 545, VI. 529, Dasa Bra. J. 495, Panna. I. 


1-3. 
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Panasa (Bread fruit)—J. 57, 123, 466, 459, II. 
160, V. 46, J. 547, Panna, I. 93.12.7, Aca. Il. 
1.8.266, Tha X. 736. 

J. 547. 

Srügáraka (Trapabispinosa) Aca. II. 3.3 350. 
Amalaka (emblic myrobalan)—J. I. 450, II. 160, 
V. 465, J. 495, 512, Vin. Mv. I. 20.10, Vin. I. 
20], 978, Panna. I. 23. 12-17, Aca. II. 1.8. 266, 
Tha. X. 736. 

Kadali (plantain) —J. 466, 514, Panna. I. 23, 
12-17, Aca. lI. 1.8. 266, Tha. X. 736. 

Cocoanut (Nalikera)—J. 466, 514, 537, 547, 
Sutra. I. 44. 

Dates (Kharjüra) —]. 547. 

Bilva—]. 1. 306, 495, VI. 578, Samyutta. I. 150, 
Sutta. N. 125, Anguttara. IV. 170, Apadana Ill. 
346. 

Palm fruit (Tala)—J. 160, IV. 158. 
Privala—]. 495., J. 503. 

Tinduka—]. 177, 495, 541, II. 53, IV. 
38, Digh. I. 178, V. 99., Aca. 613. 

See above. J. 503. 

Grapes (Draksa)—J. 547, 183. 
Partisaka—Vin. I. 246, 7. VI. 278. 
Citrus (Matulinga) Dasavaikalika V. 2. 25-26. 
Some other fruits are mentioned. 

Cf. Panna. I. 1-3. 

Nyagrodha—J. I. 298, 324. 

Kasmarya—J. 503, 540. 

Kakuca—J. 495. 

Amrataka—J. II. 111, Apadana. II. 346, Panna, 
I. 1-3. 

Kapittha (wood apple) —]J. I. 298, VI. 550, 553, 
J. 547, 529. 

Udumbara—Digh II. 4, IV. 35, Anguttara IV. 
283, J. I. 298, III, 73, 294, VI. 174, 529, 95]. 
Pomegranate (Dàdima)—Panna, I. 1-3, Aca. 
605. 


270, V. 





267. J. 1. 139. 


268. 
269. 


Mahavagga. (H) VI. 6.8, Vin. Mv. VI. 35. 
Stalks of lotus (Bisa)—Aca. II. 1.7. 


Roots of lotus (Salüka)—Aca. II. 1.7, J. I. 79, 


96, Vin. I. 246, J. VI. 563. 
Mustard stalks—Aca. II. 1.7. 


Long bottle gourd (alabu)—J, 1. 3. 12, IV, 445, 
V. 37, VI. 578, Sutra. I. 4.4., Naya. XVI. 163, 


Uttara Ti. V. 103. 


Brinjal—Panna. I. 23, 18-19, 26, 37, 38, 43, 
Bhag. XXI. 7, Uttara XXXVI. 96, Aca. II. 


3.3.350, J. V. 37. 


28]. 
282. 


283. 


284. 
285. 
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Cucumber—Panna. I. 23.18-19, 26, 37, 38. 49 
Uttara XXXVI. 96. 
Radish—Ibid. 

Catmint (Bidali) J. 496. 

Other vegetables used as food were Pindālu, 
Aluka, Elalluka, (convolvulus), Kadamba 
(convoluvulus repins), Bidarikanda, Karavella. 
Palaka, Svastika and Mandüki. ‘The last three 
are leafy vegetables. 

Panna. I. 23. 18-19, 26, 37, 38, 43, 
XXXVI. 96., Uva. I. 38., Uva. I. 39. 


Uttara 


. Some Buddhist nuns are said to have pulled 


out practically all the onions from a field. This 
shows that some of them were very fond of 
onions. 

(J. 136.) 

Bhikkhuni Patimokkha. Pacittiya (H) 4.1., Culla. 
(H) V. 6.4. Garlic (lasuna) Vin. IV. 259. 

Vin. II. 140, IV. 258, Culla. V. 6.4., Aca. II. 
3.3.350. 

Leeks—Vin. IV. 259. 


ESIEISSPIOS251, 208;7V-12; VI 328; U. 545, VI: 


505, Brhatak. I. 2.4. Uttara XIX. 70, Bhag. V. 
2.8, Vipaka. II. 19, Nisi. Cu. I. 511. 


. J- 1. 116, 251, 968, VI. 328, 545. 


Flags were used to distinguish liquor shops 
from other shops. Brhatk. Bha. II. 35.39. 


. J. 142, I. 362, II. 240, VI. 161, J. 545, VI. 238. 

. Dhammapada Atthakatha. I. 193. 

. Naya. 16. p. 179. 

. Surapana. J. 81, J. 512. 

. Surapana. J., Kumbha. J. 

. Uttara. Ti. 2, p. 36 a. 

. Anguttara. III. 208. 

. Dhammapada, p. 247., Bhikkhu Patimokkha. 


We 5k 

C.f. Vin. Mv. I. 56, Anguttara III. 7.70., Uttara. 
XIX. 71., Uttara. V. 9., Sutra. I. 7.13. 

C.f. Jiva. III. 37, Naya. XVI. 105. 

Brahtk. IX. 17. 

Vin. Mahavagga. VI. 1.16, Brhatk. Bha. II. 3413, 
Naya. V. 80, 

Patimokkha. 21, Dhammapada 247, J. 466, 
Naya XVI. 179. 

Vin. IV. 110. 

J. 466. 

Cf. Dhammapada. 947, Patimokkha. 51. 

See Ch. V. for the preparation of Maireya. 
Vipaka. para. 40., Dhammapada. 247.. 
Daśavaikālika. V. 2.38. 
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2806. 


258. 


289. 


290. 
20T. 


202. 
293. 
294, 
295. 


296. 
297. 
298. 
299, 


Varuni—Dravya Guna Vijiiana, II. p. 33. 
J. 1. 47, Jiva: HE 37. 

Madhavi (from Madhika flowers)—Av. Cu. II. 
171. 

Prasanna—tor preparation see Ch.V. 
Nava. XVI. 105, Vipak. para. 40. 
Sidhu (distilled from juice of sug 
Uttara. XIX. 70, Naya. XVI. 105, V 
40. 

Talakka (a wine prepared from the palm fruit), 
Jambü, XX. 99, Jiva. III. 264, Panna. XVII. 364. 
Jatt (an intoxicating drink from Jàti flowers) 
Vipaka. 1I. 19. 

Kadambri (distilled from ripe kadamba fruit) 
Uttaradhyayana. Ti. H. 36. Vipaka. para. 40. 
J.C. Jain. p. 125, Jambu. 20, p. 99. fr. Jiva 3, pp. 
204a f. Panna. 17, p. 364 f. 

Candraprabha, Manisilaka,  Rstabha, 
Jambüphala, Kalika, Dugdhajoti, Mrdvikasara, 
Vamsi,  Sovira, — Kharjürasàára 
Supakveksurasa. 

(J. C. Jain, p. 125). 

J. 540. 

Bhikkhu Patimokha (H) V. 20 and 62. 
The Buddha also allowed the use of some 
stands made of wood, stone or bricks for 
keeping water jars. 

Culla. (H) V. 2.4., Pac. XX.62. 

Of the eight kinds of strainers the Danda 
parissavana was a long box, both ends of which 
strained water which was poured into the centre 
by means of a pipe. The other strainers were a 
filter with four pipes (Otthanika), regulation 
water pots (dhammakaraka), corner of the 
upper robe, cross seams, short cross scams, 
circular seams and short circular seams. (Vin. 
III. 102, Ill. 177, 302, Culla. XIII. 2., Vin. Mv. 
VIIL). 

Uva. I. 41. 

Aca. I. 13. 108. 

Vin. I. 246. 

Gudodaka—Vin. Mv. VI. 27. 
Sakkharapanaka. J. 1. 281. 

Cf. J. 476. ! 

Vin. Mv. VI. 6.6, Digh. Part. I. p. 5, 
Aca. I. 599. 

Aca. I. 642. 

Upasthanasala (a dining room)—Cull. 
Sensanakkhandhva VI. Kappabhumi (a store 
house)—J. 545. 


arcane) 
Ipak, para. 


and 


(Bhagavata). 


300. 


301. 


302. 
303. 
304. 
305. 


306. 
307. 
308. 
309. 


310. 
311. 
312. 


313. 
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Odaniyaghara (shop of a cook) —]. 545, J. III. 
287, V. 290, VI. 276, V. 170. 

Khajjabhajaka (a distributor of food)—Vin. II. 
176, III. 38, 155. 

Ajátasatru mentioned it to the Buddha. 

J. 26, J. L, p. 186. 

Dhüpita (Vv. 43) 

The eighteen kinds of Vvarijana are :— 

l. Stipa (pulse soup), 2. Odana (boiled rice), 
3-5. Three kinds of meat, 6. Cow's milk, 7. 
]üsa (water of boiled pulses), 8. Bhakkha 
sweets, 9. Gulalavaniya (gol pápadi etc.), 10. 
Mülaphala (bread fruit), 11. Harivága (Cumin), 
12. Saga (vegetables), 13. Rasálu (Sikharini), 
14. Pána (drinks), 15. Paniya (water), 16. 
Pánaka (beverages), 17. Sāga (dahibara) 

Tha. III. 135. 

J.C. Jain, p. 123. 

Cooked food is classified into four categories— 
well dressed food in general (Sukrtam), well 
cooked food (supakvam) such as Ghrtapüra, 
flavoured food (Subhrtam) such as soup and 
Yavagu and much sweetened food such as 
Modakas. 

p. 483 and 244 ref. 245 

See p. 479 Ref. 181 

Culla (H) V. 1.10., Culla. (H) V. 74. 

J. 476. 

Culla. (H) V. 1.10, c.f. Naya. Ti. I. 42(a) I. 26. 
Culla. V. 16, Uva. XXXVIII. 173. 

Pannaputa (leaf pots) —]. 1. 415. 

Eighteen kinds of utensils—such as those made 
of iron, copper, lead, bronze, silver, gold, 
precious stones, ivory, horns, cloth, leather, 
stone and conchshell are mentioned in Nisi. 
IX. I. 

Culla. V. 16.2. 

Culla. XII. 1.1. 

Bhrigara (water jar) —Digh. II. 172, Anguttara. 
IV. 210, J. I. 266, Uva. XXXVIII. 173. 

Saraka (drinking cup)—J. I. 157, 266, J. 125. 
Thávika (a water bag)—Culla. V. 9. 1-4. 

Pitaka (a basket)—Vin. Mv. V. 25. 

Kumbhi (a cooking pot)—Vin. Mv. VI. 25, 
Ghatikarasutta 81. 

Tattaka (a dish)—]. 476. 

Pariyoga (a dish) —Ghatikarasutta. 81. 
Kadapiya (a pan)—]J. 268. 

Alinda—Vin. Mv. III. 15.9, Uva VII. 4. 
Gopitaka—Vin. Mv. HI. 15.9. 
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314. M.S.V. I. 84.2. 
315. Sattha (a kinfe)—Sutra. I. 4.10. 
Suphani (a kettle for cooking)—Sutra. I. 4.12. 
Khalaga (a sieve)— Ibid. 
Kharagalana (a mortar)— Ibid. 
The Uva. VII. 4 mentions Karae (small jars), 
Varae (big jars), pihadae (cooking pots), 
ghadae (water jars), Adhaghadae (half water 
jars), Kalasae (jars), Aliüjara, Jambue 
(tumblers), Utthiya (jars having necks like 
those of camels). 
316. Vinayapitika Ed. by H. Oldenberg 1879, Vol. I. 
p. 271. 
Also see ‘History of the Spittoon in India’ by 
P.K. Gode, A.B.O.R.1., Vol. XXVI. Parts Ill & 
IV. pp. 204-214. 
317. S.B.B.I. 3, XIII. 38. 
318. Digh. (H) 30 Lakkhana Sutta. 
Generally the invitation to Bhikkhus was issued 
on the previous day. 
Majjhima (H) 55. 
Supriya, a follower of the Buddha, is said to 
have cut off the flesh of her own thigh to save 
the life of an ailing Bhikkhu when it could not 
be had it being a holiday in the meat market 
in Banaras. This shows that the spirit of 
hospitality had become a part and parcel of 
Indian social life. 
Vin. Mv. VI. 13.3. 
319. Uttara. XII. 
320. Culla. V. 5. (Hindi). 
321. See p. 150, f.n. (4) above, Pac. XX. 62. 
322. Nisi. IV. 21. 
323. See p. 485, ref. 291 
324. See above ref. 319 
325. Bhikkhu Patimokhha. VII. 27, 31, Bhikkhu 
Patimokkha. (H) VI. 27 and 31. 
326. Bhikkuni Patimokkha. IV. 30. 
327. Culla I. 5.6. 
328. J. II. 319-20. J. 179. IV. 388. 
320 ue R2: 
330. J. IV. 144. 
331. J. IV. 388. 
332. Uttara. XII. 


. Culla. XII. 1.1., S.B.B.V., p. 333, Bhikkhu 


Patimokkha., Mahavagga (H) VI. 6.12. 


. Bhikkhu Patimokkha (H) V. 35-37., Majjhima 


(H) 39. (Mahaassapura). 


. Bhikkhu Patimokkha (H) V. 38., Mahavagga 


(H) VI. 5.1., Majjhima (H). 53. 


336. 
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Mahavagga. VI. 3.4. 
c.f., Uttara. XIX. 30. 


.. Culla. VII. 3.13., 34, Bhikkhu Patimokkha (H) 


VII. 99, 30, (H) 36, Bhikkhuni Patimokkha (H) 
VI. 29, 30, 36. 


. Uttara XXXII. 11. 


Uttara. I. 32., Dasa IX. 4.3.4., Dasa IX. 4, 3.5. 
Uttara XXX. 8. 

Jataka VI. 3-6. 

To T5123. 

Uttara. XVI. 7. 

Uttara XVI. 8. 


| Culla. VII. 13. 


Bhikkhupatimokkha (H) V. 39 
Bhikkunipatimokkha V. 5. 222-229. 


. Uttara XXX. 4., Uttara. XXXII. 10., Uttara. 


XVI. 7. 


. Uttara. VIII. 12., Uttara. XV. 13., Dasav. VIII. 


57. 
Uttara. VIII. 11., Dasav. X. 17. 


. Uttara I. 36. 
. Digh. Part. I., p. 5 (Bhagavata) 


Digha (H) I. 1, Kalpasutra. V. 8, Culla, VII. 3. 
25-37, Mahavagga. I. 56. 

Culla. VIII. 5.3. V. 19. 

Mahavagga. I. 25. 8, I. 30. 8, Culla. XII. 2.8, 
Losaka J. 41., Div. 130.2. 


. Bhikkhuparampara J. No. 496, J. I. 251. 
. Digh. I. 166, Kassapasihanada Sutta, Bhagavati 


XI. 9.6. 


. Digh. I. 141, Aupapatika Sūtra. 

. Aca. II. 7. 

. Culla. VII. 3.13., XII. 1.1., S.B.B. V. p. 333. 
. Culla. VII. 3.39, 51, Mahavagga. I. 56. 

. Uttara I. 33. 

ms 


Sala—dining hall. 
Asanaphalaka—Bench. 


. Culla. V. 19, Asittakipadhana. 
.. Culla. VIII. 4-5, Culla. (H) VIII. 2.2. 


cf. Bhikkhu Patimokkha (H) VII. 27-56, Bhikkhu 
Patimokkha VI. 27-56, Majjhima (H) 91. 


. Culla (H) VIII. 2.2., Sudhābhajana J. 535. 
. Culla. (H) VIII. 3.1. 
- S.B.B. Vol. V, p. 247., Culla. VI. 20. 


. Mahavagga (Hindi) VI. 5.1, Kassapasihanada 
Sutta. Uttara XV. 
. J. 1. 186. 


J. IL. 319. 
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367. 
368. 
369. 


Q2 


J. 545, VI. 238. 
Digh. I, p. 88, Digh. (H) I. 5. 
Kalpa. Su., p. 255. 


On the basis of the Grhyasütras discuss the extent 
to which meal diet was taken by Indians in this 
period. 

Mention the new sweet preparations mentioned in 
the Grhyasutras. 

Describe the intoxicating drinks mentioned in the 
Grhyasütras besides Sura. 

Discuss the evidence available in the sütras which 
shows that in the Sütra period some regidity had 
come with regard to the acceptance of food from 
various classes. 

What evidence in the Sütras do we have with regard 
to the rule that the food should suit the age and 
stage in life of a man? 

Describe the various preparations of rice 
mentioned in the early Buddhist and Jain works. 
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370. Mahavagga (H) VI. 6.4. 
371. Bhüridatta. J. 543, Barua. II. 259. 
372. Brhatakalpa Bhasya. I. 1239. 


QUESTIONS 


gi 
/ 


ee 


10. 


11. 


12. 


Elucidate the fact that the number of non-vegetarian 
people during this period was considerable. 

To what extent did the teachings of the Buddha 
and Mahavira about the need of avoiding slaughter 
of animals succeed in changing the attitude of 
Indians? 

Describe the various intoxicating drinks taken by 
Indians during this period. 

Mention the fruits and other ingredients from which 
different kinds of syrups were prepared during this 
period. 

Discuss how the Buddha laid great stress on eating 
food obtained by lawful means. 

Distinguish between the food preparations eaten 
by the poor and those consumed by the rich during 
this period. 


Chapter 5 
Food and Drinks 


(300 B.C. to 75 A.D.) 


F or the period 300 B.C. to 75 A.D. we have 
information from the Arthaśāstra of Kautilya, 
the edicts of ASoka and accounts of Greek 
historians. Incidentally Patafjali’s great 
commentary, the Mahabhasya, also throws 
some light on the food habits of the Indians. 
We have utilized all this infomation in the first 
section of this chapter. The authorities utilized 
in the second section are of a date slightly 
more uncertain.! 


SECTION I 
(MAURYA AND SUNGA PERIOD) 


It appears from the Greek sources that 
there were two main crops, one ripening in 
winter consisting of rice and millet, and the 
other ripening in summer, the chief products 
thereof being wheat and barley as now.? But 
from Kautilya we learn that there was a third 
crop which was grown between the two main 
crops. It chiefly produced beans such as 
Mudga and Masa. 


Cereals and Pulses 


Rice and barley continued to be the Staple 
foodgrains.* Besides the old varieties of rice 
Sali, Vrihi, Kodrava and Priyamgu, two new 
varieties Daraka and Varaka had come into 
use in Kautilya's time. From Pataijali it 
appears that Hayana and Sastika varieties of 
rice were quite popular.? No new preparations 
of rice are mentioned.’ The two varieties of 
barley, one cultivated and the other 
uncultivated?, were commonly used in 


preparing a mess, a gruel, groats and cakes. 


Gruel was also prepared with an inferior 
foodgrain called Gavidhukà. Groats were now 
eaten with curds.? Wheat now occupied a more 
important place among the cereals than in 
the previous period, it being invariably 
mentioned with barley.!? Besides the old 
pulses, pea seems to have become very 
popular. A soup prepared from it is expressly 
mentioned by Patafjali. Rajamasa had also 
come into use in his time.!! A taboo against 
the use of Masa and its preparations is 
referred to in the Mahabhasya. Kulmasa was 
eaten in this period as well.!? 


Dairy Products 


Kautilya mentions an officer called 
Go'dhyaksa assisted by two junior persons in 
charge of milking cows (dohaka) and churning 
curds (Manthaka).!? Cows were generally 
milked twice a day in the rainy season, autumn 
and winter, but only once in the spring and 
summer seasons.!^ Besides cow's milk, milk 
of buffaloes, sheep and goats was used. 
Clarified butter was prepared from the milk 
of these animals.!5 Curds and churned curds 
seem to have been popular, as a person who 
sold the latter is mentioned.!? Other products 
of milk in common use were butter and 
buttermilk. Kautilya lays down that buttermilk 
should be given to dogs and pigs, solid part of 
inspissated milk (Karcika) to the soldiers with 
the food, and the liquid part (Kilata) to the 
cows with fodder, !7 
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Food 


Meat Diet 


Kautilya mentions a superintendent of 
slaughter houses!? and permits the sale of the 
(lesh of animals recently killed. He lays down 
that the flesh of those animals which had died 
4 natural death, were killed outside the 
slaughther house, were giving out a foul smell 
or were devoid of head or bones should not be 
sold.!? He mentions a vendor of cooked meat 
and says that for dressing twenty palas of flesh, 
half a kuduba of oil, one pala of salt, two 
dharanas of pungent spices and half a prastha 
of curds are required.?? Fish and seasoned 
meat were also in common use.?! Arrian's 
evidence shows that people in the hills were 
mostly non-vegetarians.?" Megasthenes states 
that Indian philosophers generally abstained 
from animal food.*9 

A$oka's edicts show that thousands of 
living creatures were killed for food in his 
kitchen before he issued his decree restricting 
the practice to two peacocks and one deer.“ 
Animals were also killed in the Samajas.^ 
From the Mahabhasya we learn that deer, 
especially the Saranga variety, and sheep were 
killed in Pataijali's time for food and there 
were persons who were fond of flesh.?? Flesh 
of deer cooked with rice and fish were eaten 
after removing scales and small bones.” It 
seems that meat having much fat was 
relished.28 Flesh of village or town cocks and 
boars was generally avoided," and it seems 
that the Brahmanas considered it improper to 
sell flesh.?? 


Sweets 

was in common use?! but the 
e such as inspissated 
guda, raw, sugar, 
d sugar were quite 
speaks very 
e old sweets 
la Pataiijali 


Honey 
products of sugarcan 
juice of sugarcane, 
sugarcandy and refine 
popular? Even Megasthenes 
highly of Indian sugar." Besides th 
such as apüpa, Saskuli and pala 
mentions Modakas.** 
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Salts and Spices 


Kautilya mentions a superintendent of 
salt”? and six varieties of salt, rock salt from 
the Sindhu country, sea salt, bida salt, nitre, 
sauvarcala and Udbhedaja.?? Pliny speaks very 
highly of Indian pepper. The black pepper was 
considered agreeable to the palate and the 
white one less pungent. Other spices in 
common use were long pepper, ginger, cumin 
seeds, white mustard, corriander, cloves and 
turmeric. Four kinds of cardamom white, 
reddish white, short and black mottled and 
friable are mentioned but the green variety 
was much esteemed.” Some other spices were 
also used.” Aristobulos states that spikenard, 
cinnamon and other aromatics were produced 
in India.! 

Vinegar was prepared from sugarcane 


juice, guda, honey, inspissated juice of 


sugarcane, rose apple and jack fruit. A 
decoction of mesasmigi and pepper was poured 
into it. Fruits such as cucumber, pieces of 
sugarcane, mango and 4malaka (emblic 
myrobalan) were preserved in vinegar.‘ Sour 
gruel was also used." 


Oils and Oilseeds 


The important oil seeds were sesamum, 
safflower, linseed and mustard.** The Greek 
writers state that oil was extracted from 
sesamum and exported from India.” From 
Kautilya we learn that besides clarified butter 
and oil animal fats such as scrum of flesh and 
pith were also used.*° Sesamum oil was kept 
in wooden or earthen vessels and used in 
frying," but other oils may also have been used 
in cooking. From the Mahabhasya we infer 
that it was considered improper for a 
Brahmana to sell oi]. f? 


Fruits and Vegetables 


From the Greek sources we learn that figs, 
grapes, banana and tamarind?® were in 
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common use, but Karamarda, Partisuka, 
mango, emblic myrobalan, citrus medica, the 
three varieties of jujube, rose apple, cucumber, 
palm fruit and rājādanař! were also eaten. 
Mango gardens were planted by A$oka 
himself.°* Patanjali mentions bimba 
(momordica monodelpha), pomegranates and 
grapes." Some of these fruits may have been 
imported from neighbouring countries. 

Among vegetables Kautilya refers to roots, 
fruits and tubers” as also fruits gathered from 
creepers.?? The roots mentioned are Pindaliika 
and Vajrakanda (Sürapa).99 Pot herbs are 
called Saka or Haritaka." Of the flowers 
Kavidara, and of the beans pea were used as 
vegetables.” It appears from Patafjali that 
onions were mostly eaten by non-vegetarians?? 
and sometimes used to flavour liquors.® He 
uses the word Sakabhojin i.e. a consumer of 
vegetables.°! 


Intoxicating Drinks 


Megasthenes states that the Indians drank 
only at the religious ceremonies," but this does 
not seem to be the actual state of affairs in 
view of the account of Kautilya. There was a 
superintendent of liquors.® The liquors shops 
had many rooms provided with beds and seats 
and other comforts such as scents and 
garlands.?4 These shops were situated at 
Stated intervals and liquor was sold to persons 
of well known character in small quantities,® 
Manufacture of wine was a state monopoly but 
on festive occasions the right of private 
manufacture of beer for four days was 
recognised on payment of licence fees 66 
Women were employed to remove the 
fermented drugs. From Patanjali we learn 
that there were some people who could drink 
a complete jar of wine through a pipe made of 
reeds.°§ As stated above sometimes liquors 
were flavoured with the juice of onions. 

According to Megasthenes rice beer was 
the common drink in India but Kautilya gives 
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a detailed account of the method and 
ingredients of various other intoxicating drinks, 
Medaka” and Prasanna’! were manufactured 
from rice. In an Asava extract of Kapittha and 
inspissated juice of sugarcane Were the 
principal ingredients, ^? à 
tincture of medicines.?? Maireya was a spiced 
liquor prepared from the bark of Mesasrigi 
(gymnema sylvestre) and was a favourite drink 
of the nobles." Wines from grapes were in 
common use.” The two famous varieties 
Kapisayana and Hārahūraka were imported 
from Afghanistan.” Kautilya mentions five 
varieties of sura, including Svetasura, bijottara 
and sambhariki. In Sahakarasura the juice of 
mango fruit and rasottara treacle were the 
chief ingredients; the other three were spiced 
liquors.’’ Palm fruit was also used in preparing 
liquors according to Greek authorities.” 
Kautilya observed that the effects of 
drunkenness are loss of wealth, insanity, 
absence of consciousness, loss of knowledge, 
life, wealth and friends, desertion by virtues 
and suffering from pain.” It appears from the 
Mahabhasya that there was a belief among 
the Indians that a Brahmana woman who 
indulged in drinking would be deprived of her 
husband's company in the next world.9? 


while Arista Was 


Other Beverages 


Other beverages were curds, buttermilk, 
sour gruel, fruit juices and a syrup prepared 
from molasses.?! Agoka also realised the 
importance of providing drinking water to his 
people so he had wells dug at short intervals." 


The Art of Cooking and Utensils 


The culinary art was so well developed that 
Kautilya could specify the quantities of grain 
which remained after pounding, cleaning, 
rubbing between Stones, grinding and 
roasting. He also states the increase in 
different grains after cooking and the quantity 
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of oil which one could get from different oil 
eds He mentions the quantity of spices 
and fats required for cooking meat and states 
that halt that quantity if required for cooking 
pot herbs and doune that quantity for cooking 
"^ Grains, moistened and 

soaked to sprouting condition, are also 
mentioned. There were cooks expert in cooking 
vegetables and pulses, in boiling rice, in 
preparing cakes and shopkeepers who 
especially sold cooked meat.56 

Kautilya lays down that the kitchen should 
be in a safe place and the superintendent of 
the kitchen should taste every preparation 
before it is served. He also mentions the 
symptoms of poisoned food articles. The 
common kitchen implements in use were a 
weighing balance, weights, grinding stones, 
mortar and pestle, a winnowing basket, a sieve, 
a broom, a basket and a small box for spices, 
etc. The contrivances for pounding rice and 
splitting pulses had also come into use.?? 

Strabo mentions that copper vessels were 
most common and the brazen ones were 
avoided on account of their supposed 
brittleness.2° The common utensils were water 
Jars, water pots, jars for storing grains, cooking 
pots, bowls, dishes and cups.?! Bronze vessels 
were also in use.?? Bowls, plates and water- 
vessels are depicted in Bharhut sculptures.” 


dry vegetables. 


Rules of Diet and Etiquette 


The duty of extending hospitality to guests 
and making offerings of food to gods and 
forefathers was considered so important that 
even a book on polity like the Arthaśāstra lays 
t down among the duties of a householder 
and a hermit.’ Food was also set apart for 
Servants and birds etc., before the householder 
took his meals.’ 

, From the Mahabhasya it appears that the 
Sakas and Yavanas were allowed to take their 
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meals in the utensils of the three high castes 
without making them permanently unclean.?? 
A student and a hermit were expected to live 
on alms, while a forester lived on the roots, 
fruits and tubers gathered from the forest.” 
Strabo says that the students avoided meat 
diet while the householders did not eat the 
flesh of animals employed in labour. They also 
abstained from hot and highly seasoned food.9* 
The Brahmanas, well-versed in the Vedas, and 
the hermits were allowed to take fruits which 
had fallen themselves and the gleanings of 
corn.?9 

From the account of Megasthenes we learn 
that when an Indian was at supper a table was 
placed before him. On this table a golden bowl 
was placed in which boiled rice and other 
dainties were served.!°° This account, no 
doubt, refers to the rich at whose residences 
vessels of gold were used daily. The 
Mahabhasya states that all those who took their 
meals in standing posture were regarded as 
Abrahmana (not fulfilling the duties of a 
Brahmana).!°! Dinner etiquette required that 
the servers should not partake of the meals 
while the guests were eating. °? 

The meal of a gentleman, according to 
Kautilya, consisted of one prastha of pure 
unbroken rice, one fourth of a prastha of 
pulses, one sixty-fourth part of a prastha of 
salt and one sixteenth part of a prastha of 
clarified butter or oil. For menial-servants the 
quantity of pulses prescribed is one sixth of a 

rastha and the quantity of oil or clarified 
butter half of that prescribed for a gentleman. 
He lays down that women should be provided 
with three fourths of the above quantities and 
children only half of what is prescribed for a 
gentleman.!? Bran was given to blacksmiths 
and labourers and broken pieces of rice to 
slaves, servants and cooks who cooked soups, 
rice and cakes.!°! The rice used by the king 
was so highly polished that only five parts of 
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polished rice were considered edible byeuic 
king out of twenty parts of unhusked rice.” | 

Greek writers attribute the good health ol 
Indians to the simplicity of their food and 
abstinence from wine.!9? They state that the 
physicians lived frugally on rice and meal 
which were freely supplied by the masses.!?' 

The Mahabhasya gives two words for 
invitation, Nimantrana and Amantrana. The 
former was an invitation to take food at 
sacrifices or a sraddha, the acceptance of 
which was obligatory. If rejected, without a 
proper cause, it involved a sin. The latter was 
a friendly invitation and could be rejected 
freely.'°° Invitations were generally extended 
to members of one’s own caste.! There were 
some Brahmanas who did not accept invitation 
to obsequial dinners.!? In certain feasts, only 
one food preparation was served; for example 
only Vatakas were served on a particular full 
moonday.!!! In Pataijali's time, boiled rice 
was considered a decent dish to feast 
Brahmanas and friends.!!? There were some 
persons who ate only rice!!? while in the Salva 
country (Alwar-Bikaner region) people were 
fond of Yavagu.'" 

To conclude, we may note some new 
features in the food habits during this period. 
Only two crops are mentioned in the Sütras 
but Kautilya mentions a third one, manily 
consisting of pulses. Some new cereals such 
as daraka and varaka were used and wheat 
became more popular. To the pulses pea and 
rajamasa seem to have been the new additions. 
Some new vegetables such as sürana and 
kovidara flowers and fruits such as 
pomegranates and grapes were used. For 
seasoning, some new spices—corriander, 
cardamom and cloves—were used but oil was 
still considered exotic as its sale by 
Brahmanas is interdicted. Onions were mostly 
used by non-vegetarians. People in the hills, 
as stated above, were mostly non-vegetarians. 
Perhaps there was now a much greater variety 
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of intoxicating drinks and some people took 
[ood in a standing posture probably as a result 
of contact with the foreign elements which had 
entered India during the period. 


SECTION 2 (THE EPICS AND THE 
MANUSMRTI) 


There is wide divergence of opinion among 
scholars about the date of the epics. Dr 
Winternitz, for instance, says, "The 
Mahabharata cannot have received the present 
form earlier than fourth century B.C. and later 
than fourth century A.D.!!? But no student of 
the social aspects of ancient history can afford 
to neglect the vast material provided by the 
two epics. Hence, it is proposed to study the 
conditions relating to food habits in this period 
in a separate section. A word may also be 
said for the inclusion of Manusmrti material 
in this section. Dr. V.S. Sukthankar, as a result 
of his research, had come to the conclusion 
that most probably the credit of shaping the 
Mahabharata into the present form belongs to 


.the Bhargavas and according to a tradition 


the Manusmrti is the ancient code of Manu as 
communicated to mankind by Bhrgu. It is also 
recognized that there is an intimate connection 
between the Mahābhārata and the Manusmrti. 
The opinions of Manu have been frequently 
cited in the Mahabharata. All this evidence 
points to the conclusion that the Mahabharata 
in its present from, with all the didactic. 
material in the Santi and the Anugasana 
Parvas, and the Manusmrti may be regarded 
as contemporary works. !!6 


Cereals and Pulses 


In the epics, food has been classified into 
four varieties, hard food, soft food, 
preparations which are sucked and food stuffs 
which could be licked such as honey.1!? Rice 
appears to be the staple foodgrain in Ayodhya 
as well as in the land of the Kurus and 
Pandavas, !18 Of the rice preparations, parched 
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rice, boiled rice, milk rice, Krsara and $ 


askuli 
were the most comm on.1!? 


| AAD Of the barley 
preparations, groats, Yavagii, Dhanah. Yàvaka 
and Apüpas continuad to be popular, !20 Vatva 
was a gruel prepared with parched barley, 2! 
Wheat preparations were not so common. !22 

Some inferior grains such as Kodrava were 
probably eaten by the poor.!?* Of the pulses 
besides Masa and Mudga, Kulattha 
(horsegram) and (Chanaka) gram had come 
into use.!*! The Ramayana also mentions a 
foodgrain called Bhadraka; probably it is an 
inferior grain known as Bhadain near 
Banaras.' ^ Kulmása, besides wild rice and 
broken pieces of rice, was the food of the poor 
and the ascetics.!?? 


Dairy Products 


Besides foodgrains milk formed an 
important item of fooda. The Brahmanas 
were not allowed to drink milk of sheep, mare, 
asses, camels, deer, women and a cow which 
had recently calved.!?? Milk rice continued to 
be a favourite preparation. Honey was used to 
sweeten it and clarified butter, to make it more 
tasteful.!*? Curds!9? and Rasala, the fine sweet 
preparation from them, were very popular."! 
Buttermilk and clarified butter were also in 
common use.!?? Manu lavs down that curds 
and its preparations could be eaten even if 
they had turned sour. ? 


Meat Diet 


The Ksatriyas generally took the meat of 
animals which they killed in hunting. ^ Rama 
and Bharata are said to have taken the meat 
of various kinds of deer in the forest.'*° Meat 
Cooked with rice was probably the favourite 
dish of Sita.!36 Birds and fish were also 
eaten.!7 The food of the Pandavas in the 
Kamyaka forest consisted of many kinds of 
deer.!38 The Ksatriyas were not always m a 
Position to offer it to gods so even unsanctified 
Meat was allowed to them.!?? Duryodhana also 
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used to eat rice cooked with flesh.!!" 
Damayanti asked her maideservant to bring 
meat prepared by her husband.!!! At the time 
of marriages many animals were killed and 
eaten, Hf? 

As for Brahmanas we know that many 
animals were killed at the ASvamedha 
sacrifice of Yudhisthira.'? In the palace of 
Rantideva, it is said, two thousand animals 
were Killed every day and the meat was 
distributed probably to the Braàhmanas.'! The 
Pandavas offered the meat of animals to 
Brahmanas.' On the occasion of a Sraddha 
Brahmanas were generally fed with meat 
diet."^ All this shows that a considerable 
section of this community had no objection to 
taking non-vegetarian diet. People belonging 
to other castes as well used meat for it is said 
to be the food of the rich. The shop of a meat 
vendor was crowded by a number of 
purchasers." But persons observing a vow 
generally avoided meat diet.!!? 

Some other people, who were outside the 
Arvan influence, were very fond of meat 
preparations. They indulged in unrestricted use 
of them. We read of so many non-vegetarian 
dishes in the kitchen of Ravana while Hidimba 
relished human flesh. '? 

Besides meat roasted on spits, sometimes 
whole animals were roasted on live 
charcoals.? Meat soup was very popular.'?! 
Sometimes it was prepared with the addition 
of curds and salt.!°* Meat cooked with rice 
was a favourite dish of some people.!?? 
Seasoned meat was also taken. Guha offered 
it to Bharat; but its daily use is not 
recommended.!** 

The notion of clean and unclean meat was 
fully developed in this period.'®° The three 
upper classes are allowed only clean meat. 
The flesh of porcupine, hare and tortoise was 
considered clean.9 Brahmanas are advised 


to avoid the flesh of many unclean animals.!57 
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Those who took beef or flesh of dogs were 
looked down upon in society. !*® Even dealing 
in meat is considered improper. Some 
Bràhmanas completely avoided meat diet while 
others took only dedicated meat. 9^ But to save 
life, use of even unclean meat was 
permitted.'®! In some verses of the 
Mahabharata it is laid down that animals 
should be killed only for sacrifices.!9* But later 
it is said that animals should not be killed 
even in sacrifices and only food grains should 
be offered instead.!9? Now the ideal was that 
all those who wish to lead a virtuous life should 
avoid meat diet. 9 

In the Manusmrti we find three views about 
the use of meat. In some of its portions we 
find a conditional permission for the use of 
meat. It could be consumed when the animal 
was killed for Brahmanas.! Animal food was 
to be used also in madhuparka, sacrifices, 
Sraddhas and worshipping gods.!69 In the 
Sraddhas specially, the use of meat seems to 
have been common for we are given various 
periods upto which the fore-fathers remain 
satisfied with fish and the flesh of goats, 
gazelles, kids, spotted deer, black antelope, 
ruru deer, boars, buffaloes, hares, tortoises, 
vardhrinasa, rhinoceros and birds.!®” But, as 
in the Asokan edicts, there is a list of animals 
and birds whose flesh was to be avoided.!68 
Students were generally not allowed meat 
diet.!9? Then there are portions of the 
Manusmrti in which meat eating is completely 
prohibited as it involved killing of animals.!79 
Meat is called the diet of Raksasas.!71 The 
third view in the Manusmrti strikes a 
compromise between the two extremes for we 
are told that meat eating is a natural craving 
of men but its avoidance brings great merit, !72 
According to Buhler the rules against the use 
of meat diet are a later interpolation but it 
would be perhaps more proper to say that 
these new rules came in imperceptibly with 
the change in the outlook of the people as a 
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result of the teachings of the Buddha, Mahavira 
and perhaps also Asoka. 


Honey and Sweets 


Honey continued to be used especially with 
parched rice. But its daily use js 
interdicted.!“4 Sugarcane was used in making 
guda which was used in preparation of many 
sweets. 7? Another product of sugarcane juice 
in common use was sugar both clarified and 
raw. Common sweets were apüpa, payasa 
(milkrice), samyava, krsara, madhulajah and 
modakas (sweet balls).!?7 Some good quality 
sweets are called Khandava and 
Uccavacabhaksya in the epics.!7? 


Spices and Condiments 


It appears that besides ordinary salt, 
sauvarcala, vida and black salt were in 
common use, but the use of vida and black 
salt was interdicted in a Sraddha.!79 It is laid 
down that a Brahmana should not deal in 
salt? and people should avoid eating salt 
in the palms of their hands or at night.!?! 
Other articles used for seasoning food were 
pepper, cumin, asafoetida, aloes, nutmeg and 
probably also corriander, mustard and 
ginger.5? They were also used in preparing a 
stuffing (vesavara).!9?? It appears that two 
condiments, Supa, and Nisthana, which were 
prepared with fruit juices, were very much liked 
in Ayodhya.!84 


Oilseeds and Oils 


Sesamum continued to be used as an 
offering to the fore-fathers!®5 and for extracting 
oil, which was used for frying food articles by 
poor people.!8° Oilcake was used as an article 
of food by the ascetics. !87 


Fruits and Vegetables 


From the epics we know that hermits 
generally lived on fruits, roots and tubers. 
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The fruits in common use in the forests were 
jujube, kāsmarya, inguda (Terminalia 
catappa), bhallataka (marking nut), plaksa 
agvattha and pilu.'? In the cities such 2: 
Ayodhya, bilva, kapittha, bread fruit, 
fruit, emblic myrobalan, plantain, rose 


Cltrus 


apple, 


pomegranate and mango were used.!90 As 
stated earlier some of these fruits were used 
in preparing condiments.!9! Stalks and roots 
of lotus!’* were used as vegetables with other 
vegetables such as long bottle gourd and 
kovidára.!?? From the Mahābhārata it appears 
that garlic, onions and mushrooms were not 
eaten by respectable persons.?* ft lays down 
that a man desirous of glory should not eat 
the fruits of a fig tree, pippala, vata and 
udumbara trees and the leaves of hemp.!% 
The use of long bottle gourd, Kalasaka, 
Slesmataka, sudarsana, leaves of bamboo or 
karira is interdicted in a Sraddha.!% 


Intoxicating Drinks 


From the Ramayana we learn that drinking 
was common in Ayodhya. After the departure 
of Rama, the city has been compared to a 
tavern deserted by drunkards."/ The same 
inference can be deduced from the remark of 
Bharata on the absence of aroma of Varun 
after the death of Dagartha.!%> Sita herself 
enjoyed Maireyaka variety of wine? and 
promised to worship the river goddess with a 
thousand pitchers of wine.*°? The non-Aryan 
tribes of the Raksasas?" and the Vanaras 
were, no doubt, addicted to drinking. The 
conditions described in the Mahabharata are 
worse.202 Krsna is said to have enjoyed drinking 
freely with Arjuna.?9* We are told that ihe 
Yadavas were killed in a drinking brawl ^ 
The A$vamedha sacrifice of Yudhisthira has 
been compared to a sea of liquor. Virtuous 
ladies like Sudesna drank wine.” Some of 
them drank SO Bard that they could not walk 
Straight, 207 
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Dut even the Ksatriyas, who were so much 
addicted to drinking, regarded it as an evil. 
DaSaratha tells Kaikeyi that if he banished 
Rama, people would look down upon him as 
they look down upon a Brahmana who was 
addicted to drinking.?5 Bharata also considers 
it a sin." Even dealing in liquor is considered 
improper for Brahmanas.?!? Drinking is 
frequently condemned?!! and those who were 
accustomed to drinking liquor prepared from 
molasses were looked down upon in society.?!? 

The Ramayana mentions two varieties of 
Sura, ordinary and the fermented one.?!? 
Kilàla?! was also used in this period, but 
Maireya seems to be the most popular drink. 
It was the favourite drink of Sita and was 
served to guests at a wedding,?'? and by sage 
Bharadvaja to the party of Bharata. Váruni was 
prepared from the juice of palm fruits and 
dates and was a common drink in Ayodhya, 
as Bharata was surprised to find the city 
without its aroma after the departure of Rama 
to the forest.?!? It was a very strong drink as it 
brought about unconsciousness as soon as it 
was drunk.?! Asava was another intoxicating 
drink in which the main ingredients were 
Kapittha (Feronia elephantum), five hundred 
palas of phanita and one prastha of honey.?!? 
Four varieties of dsavas are mentioned—one 
prepared from flowers, the second from fruits, 
the third from honey and the fourth from 
sugar.*!? An asava in which mnm was ee in 
place of water was called SHES ELS The 
main ingredients of Prasanna**! variety are 
twelve àdhakas of flour, five prasthas of 
ferment with some spices and bark and fruit 
of Putraka. Divya was prepared from the bark 
of Kadamba trees.--- Sidhu, which was the 
daily drink of the non-Aryans, was distilled 
from the juice of sugarcane and dhataki 
fowers.?? Another strong drink was prepared 


with Madhüka flowers."*' 
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Other Beverages 


In the Mahabharata water is considered 
to be the best of beverages.^? Drinking water 
was brought from some natural sources such 
as water falls, springs or rivers.””° It was also 
brought from artificial sources such as wells, 
reservoirs and tanks.??7 Water, which had the 
fragrance of lotus of rivers and was clear, cool, 
health giving and shining like silver was 
considered good for drinking.”*8 It is laid down 
that one desirous of lustre should not drink 
water at night.?? Besides water many other 
beverages were prepared at the time of feasts. 
Some of them were prepared from foodgrains 
or flour.*8°? Sometimes fruit juices were used 
as syrups.*?! A preparation of juices from fruits 
such as pomegranates and raisins was called 
raga if it was liquid in form, and sadava if the 
juices were reduced to a thick consistency.??? 


The Art of Cooking and Utensils 


From the epics we learn that food was 
cooked in kitchens by efficient cooks expert 
in cooking different dishes and was served by 
waiters, who were well dressed.?9)? The 
preparations of Saskuli, rasalà, raga and 
sadava show a nigh stage of development in 
the art of cooking.*°4 Laksmana used to cook 
food for Rama and Sita in the forest.’ Royal 
princes like Bhima and Nala had attained 
great skill in the art of cooking. Nala could 
prepare fine dishes in no time.? Meat was 
also dressed in various ways.??? 

The rich generally used utensils of gold, 
silver or précious stones while the middle class 
used utensils of other metals and the poor 
used utensils of clay or leaves.2°8 The common 
utensils were water jars, dishes, pans, pitchers, 
drinking cups, cooking pots and boilers.239 
Manu prescribes that utensils of stone should 


be cleaned with ashes, of gold and silver only 


with water, of other metals with alkaline 
substances. Wooden implements were cleaned 
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with warm water and earthenware with another 
ey 240 
burning.” 


Rules of Diet and Etiquette 


Great importance was attached to the 
fulfilment of the duty of hospitality in the 
epics.?!! A Brahmana, who maintained himself 
on gleanings of corn, starves himself to death 
to feed a guest." In the Ramayana even the 
hermits extend hospitality to Rama and 
Bharata wherever they went.^ Manu goes to 
the extent of saying that if a Brahmana stays 
unhonoured in one's house he takes away all 
his merit, however self sacrificing he may have 
been.^ According to him one who cooks for 
himself is a sinner.?? 

Besides feeding guests a householder was 
expected to make some offerings to gods and 
Brahmanas before he took ius meals. Ràma 
and Sita both observed this rule in the forest.?6 
He was enjoined to feed children, old men, 
servants, newly married girls, maidens, sick 
persons and pregnant women before he took 
his meals.” He should also set apart some 
food for dogs, outcasts, Candalas, persons 
afflicted with infectious diseases, birds and 
insects.*48 Ancient Indians always washed their 
hands, feet and mouth before they took their 
meals. They also sipped water before and after 
taking their meals.*49 It was considered 
improper to consume the leavings of any 
person especially liquid foods such as water, 
milk rice, groats, curds, clarified butter and 
honey.?50 

It is laid down that a man should not eat 
the leavings of women and Südras, and also 
what is eaten by a cat, a crow, a mouse, a dog, 
an ichneumon, or food into which a hair or an 
insect has fallen.?5! The Mahabharata gives a 
long list of those persons whose food should 
be avoided. The list includes a backbiter, 4 
dealer in soma, an acrobat, one who is 
ungrateful, a potter, a fisherman, an actor, à 
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nith, a musician, A T CY : 
goldsimitl a eR dealer in arms, a 
hunter, a dealer in liquors, a washerman 
? 

cruel person, a barber, a physician, a w 


who has a second husband, a prostitute 


a 
oman 


Dance cream and a 
harlot.’ Manu also lays down that a student 
) 


who has completed his Vedic studies, should 
never eat food given by intoxicated, angry or 
sick men nor what has been touched 
intentionally with the foot. He should also avoid 
food which 1s given without due respect or that 
which contains unsanctified meat or the food 
of an enemy or that given by the lord of a town 
or that on which anybody has sneezed. But 
roots and fruits could be accepted from 
persons of any caste. Food kept overnight 
or which has turned sour was to be avoided 
but any preparations of clarified butter and 
the remnants of sacrificial offering could be 
taken even if they were kept overnight.“ 

Food was always eaten with respect and 
in a happy mood. It was believed that food 
taken in a happy mood made a man strong. It 
was laid down that a man should on no account 
drop a tear, become angry or utter an untruth, 
nor should he revile food served to him.*” 

People generally took breakfast in the 
morning, lunch in the afternoon and dinner at 
sunset.?96 Tt was considered improper to take 
any food between the two principal meals.?' 
Manu lays down that one should not take food 
while walking nor should it be taken very early 
in the morning nor very late in the evening." 
One should avoid overeating because lt 
destroys health and bars heaven.””” 

A student was advised to subsist on alms 
and to abstain from honey, meat, flavours and 
all fermented acids.7 The ascetics generally 
lived on broken pieces of rice, Kulmasa, oil 
Cake, leaves, barley gruel, groats, roots PS 
fruits or gleanings of corn. The fruits whic 
the foresters used were those which fell from 
the trees without being plucked.” They were 
Expected to be moderate in food and to eat 
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Only as much as is necessary to maintain 
life, °62 

The general rules of etiquette were that a 
person should have at least two garments when 
taking his meals*°3, and should not have his 
head dress and shoes on.2°! He should face 
the east for it was believed that the practice 
tends to long life.?95 He should eat in privacy 
and silently without making any sound while 
eating. He should take his meals in a sitting 
posture and not while walking.*®° He should 
not take food placing it in his lap nor should 
he be too eager to eat.?97 In a party the 
etiquette demanded that the same dishes 
should be served to all.*® It was considered 
improper to eat sweet dishes without sharing 
them with others." Women generally took 
their meals after their husbands had done 
so.” Eating from the same dish with others 
was considered bad.?'! 

We came across almost the same taboos 
as in the Sütras. Onions, garlic and all plants 
growing on an impure piece of land such as 
mushroom, Bhüstrna, Sigru aud Slesmataka 
were avoided. It is laid down in the 
Mahabharata that one desirous of prosperity 
should avoid the fruit of Pippala, Vata and 
Udumbara and the leaves of hemp.?^? 
Preparations of sesamum were avolded after 
sunset.?^? 

Feasts were generally given at the time of 
sacrifices. At such sacrifices Brahmanas who 
sold meat were not invited.?"* Generally three 
noble Brahmanas were issued an invitation to 
a feast for the manes,?? one day before or on 
the actual day of the feast. All kinds of dainty 
dishes were served by waiters who were well 
dressed with ornaments.?^? In the forest Rama 

erformed these rites by offering fruits such 
as inguda, jujube and bilva, but generally the 
food served to the Brahmanas consisted of 
such stuffs as were eaten by hermits in the 
forest—milk, soma juice and meat which is 


not prepared with spices.?"" It was generally 
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served hot and prepared with clarified 
butter.2”8 The Saiva festival Samaja is also 
mentioned in the Mahabharata. On such 
occasions, feasts accompanied by drinking 
were common.?? Some idea of the feasts in 
these days can be had from the description of 
the feasts which Vasistha and Bharadvaja gave 
in hounour of the visit of Visvamitra and 
Bharata respectively.??? 

The food of the rich generally consisted 
of meat preparations, of the middle class 
people of dairy products, and of the poor of 
food preparations cooked in oil.*8! People used 
to take with them some food when proceeding 
on a journey.??? From the Sarasvata Upakhyana 
in the Salyaparva of the Mahabharata we know 
that the Sarasvata Bhahmanas had no 
objection to taking meat diet.” The custom 
of betel chewing after meals is mentioned no 
where in the Ramayana and the Mahabharata 
probably because it had not yet become a part 
of the Aryan etiquette. 

The inhabitants of the Vahlika region did 
not observe all the rules about the purity of 
food. Their food habits have been condemned 
in the Karna Parva of the Mahabharata. Their 
meal consisted of groats, fish, beef and liquor 
prepared from treacle. Other food articles 
which they used where parched barley, garlic, 
onions, cakes, meat of pigs, cocks, asses, 
camels and rams, and churned curds. They 
also took the milk of sheep, camels and asses 
and could take their meals with persons of all 
castes. They used wooden vessels and 
earthenware for taking food. Their women were 
addicted to drinking.*84 

We have already referred to the non-Aryan 
people, the Vànaras who subsisted on roots, 
fruits and tubers of the forest and the Raksasas 
whose meal mostly consisted of meat 
preparations and strong liquors. In the 
Ramayana the description of Ravana’s kitchen 
and in the Mahabharata the account of 
Hidimba shows that these people were not 
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affected by the civilizing influence of the 
Aryans.”°? 

To sum up, in the epics and the Manusmrt; 
we have a society divided into three broad 
strata; the rich, the middle classes and the 
poor. The rich enjoyed many meat 
preparations and dainties. The food of the 
middle classes generally consisted of milk and 
articles cooked in clarified butter while the 
poor were satisfied with food articles cooked 
in oil. The jungle tribes such as the Vanaras 
and the Raksasas lived mainly on roots and 
fruit, and meat preparations respectively. With 
the passage of time a feeling of revulsion 
against meat diet was growing in the Aryan 
society and it was considered meritorious to 
live on vegetarian dishes alone. But in Punjab 
some people relished even beef. Drinking was 
common in Punjab and in southern India where 
Aryan influence had not yet fully penetrated. 
The list of those persons whose food should 
be avoided has been considerably increased 
probably to maintain the purity of race. The 
art of cooking was further developed on 
account of the keen interest taken by royal 
princes and grand feasts were more common 
on such occasions as marriages and sacrifices. 
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</. Ibid. I. 2.39. p. 912.6. 

. Ibid. VIH. 4.16 p. 458. 12. 

. Ibid. I. 1.1., V. 16., Ibid. VII. 3.14., p. 320-22. 

. Kielhorn. I. 25. 

3l. Honey—Strabo. XV. 491, Patafjali I. 1.1., 


p. 18-19, Kautilya also mentions honey prepared 
from grapes : 
Kaut. II. 15.17. 


. Sugarcane— 


Aelian mentions reeds which yielded very sweet 
milk which did not require honey to be mixed 
with it. 

McCrindle, p. 143. 

Kaut. II. 15.24., Kaut. II. 15.15. 

Phànita (inspissated juice of sugarcane) —Kaut. 
LE 15.15. 

Guda (molasses) —Kaut. Ibid., Patanjali I. 4.49 
p- 535.5; 

Matsyandika (sugar candy) —Kaut. Ibid. 
Khanda (raw sugar)—Kaut. Ibid. 

Sarkara (granulated sugar)—Kaut. Ibid., 
Pataijali IV. 4.83. p. 334.11. 

Pliny says that the Indian sugar was better than 
the Arabian sugar (McCrindle, p. 122). 
Megasthenes thought that the Indian sugar 
candy was better than that prepared from figs 
or honey. (Megasthenes X, Strabo XV. 703). 
Apüpa—(sweet cakes)—5ee ref. 7 above 
Saskuli— (sweet cakes)—Ibid. 

Palala—A kind of sweet meat made of guda, 
sesamum and sugar, Patañjali I. 1.1. p. 38.6. 
Modakas were generally prepared with wheat 
flour fried in ghee and mixed with sugar— 


Pataiijali V. 1.119, p. 366. 9. 


49. 
. McCrindle. p. 120. Strabo XV. 492. 
DS 


52. 
53. 


. Lavanadhyaksa—Kaut. II. 


12. Clitarchus 
mentions salt mines in his account of India. 
McCrindle, p. 99. 


. Kaut. II. 15.16. 
. McCrindle, p. 121. 
. Kaut. II. 15.2]. 


Cloves are also mentioned by Pliny (McCrindle, 
p. 122). 


39. McCrindle, p. 125. 
40. 


Coraka, Damanaka, Maruvaka, Sigru, Haritaki, 
Mesasriüga. 


. McCrindle, p. 28. 
42. 
43. 
. Kaut. II. 15, II. 24.18. 
45, 


Kaut. Il. 15. 
Kaut. II. 15.20. 


McCrindle, p. 127, Strabo. XV. 491, Indika XV. 
CA 


. Kaut. II. 15.14. 
. Kaut. II. 15.84. 
. Other substances from which oil was extracted 


were nimba, kusa, amra, kapittha, madhüka, 
and Ingudi. Kaut. II. 15. 49-51. 
Mahabhasya Kielhorn (1892) 1., p. 25. 


Kaut. II. 15.19. 

Jambü (rose apple), panasa (bread fruit), 
cidbhita, (cucumber), urvaruka (a kind of 
cucumber) are mentioned in Kaut. II. 15., Kaut. 
11212:9: 

Talaphala (palm fruit) 
Rajadana 

Mrdvika (grapes) 
Cüta (mango? 

Pillar Edict. VII. 
Bimba (momordica monodelpha)—Pataiijali I. 
1.58. p. 153.13. 

Dadima (pomegranate)—Patanjali I. 1.1. 
p. 38.5. 

Mrdvika (grapes)—Patanjali VI. 3. 42, 
p. 158.16. 

Kuvala (jujube) —Patanjali IV. 3.170, p. 323.5. 


Kaut. II. 12.2. 
Kaut. II. 17.4 
Kaut. II. 24.31. 
Kaut. II. 12.2. 


54.' Kaut. II. 17.11., Kaut. II. 15.22. 


. Kaut. 11. 24.31., Kaut. II. 22.4. 
. Pindaluka—Kaut. II. 24.31. 


Vajrakanda—Kaut. II. 12.9. 


. Kaut. II. 15:22; II. 22.4, II. 24.31. 
. Kovidára—Kaut. II. 12.7. 


Kalaya (Pea) Ibid. 


. Patanjali II. 2.36., p. 437.21. 
. Mahabhasya, p. 419.4. 


61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 
67. 
68. 


69. 


(v 


12: 


73. 
74, 


75. 
76. 
tit: 


78. 
79. 
80. 
81. 
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Patafijali II. 1.69, p. 406.7. 

McCrindle, p. 27, Strabo. XV. 709. 
Suradhyaksa II. 25. 1. 

Kaut. II. 15.12. 

Kaut. II. 25. 

Kaut. II. 25. 

Ibid. 

The distilling apparatus resembled the trunk 
of an elephant, hence a distiller was called 
Sundin (Pataüjali IV. 1.52. p. 246-26). 
Ghatimdhama and Nàdindhama-—Pataijali 
III. 2.29, p. 102. 15-16. 

Mahabhasya p. 419.4. 


. In preparing Medaka one drona of water, half 


an adhaka of rice and three prasthas of yeast 
cake were used. The ten ingredients mixed 
with it were patha, lodhra, tejovati, elavaluka, 
madhu (honey), madhuka, durva, priyaügu, 
daruharidra, black pepper and long pepper. 
Kaut. II. 25.7., Kaut. II. 25.25., Kaut. H. 25.97. 
In the preparation of Prasanna 12 adhakas of 
rice flour, five prasthas of Kinva and some other 
spices were required. 

Kaut. II. 25.18. 

From Pataiijali we know that it had often an 
oily substance. 

Patanjali V. 3.66. p. 421.17. 

In the manufacture of asava hundred palas of 
the extract of Kapittha, 500 palas of inspissated 
juice of sugarcane and one prastha of honey 
were used. 

Kaut. II. 25.19., Kaut. II. 25.29. 

Kaut. II. 25.21. 

Maireya was a decoction of the bark of 
mesa$rngi (Gymnema sylvestre), guda, 
powdered long pepper and black pepper or 
powder of haritaki, A4malaka and vibhitaka 
instead of long pepper. Kaut. II. 25.22. 

Kaut. II. 25.24. 

Kaut. II. 25.25, 

Sura—Pataiijali I. 2.69. p. 249.95. 

Same spices were used in the manufacture of 
syetasura as are used in preparing prasanna 
variety. 

McCrindle, p. 126, XIV. C. 16(19). 

Kaut. VIII. 3.65. 

Patanjali III. 2.8., p. 99.8. 

Dadhi (curds)—Kaut. II. 15.20. 

Dhanyamla (sour gruel)—Kaut. II. 15.20. 
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Ot) 


82. 
83. 
84. 
85. 
86. 


87. 
698. 
59. 
00. 
91. 


92. 
99: 


94. 
95. 
96. 


Qs 


98. 
9o: 
100. 
101. 
102. 
103. 


Gudodaka (syrup prep 
Patanjali I. 4.3. p. 310.14, 
Pillar Edict VII. Rock Edict. II. 
Kaut. II. 15.26. 

Kaut. II. 15.27.48. 

Kaut. II. 15. 68-69, 

Kaut. II. 15.81. 


WAT as, Ref. 20 above 


Kaut. I. 21. 8-9. 

Kaut. I. 21. 10-19. 

Kaut. II. 15.82. 

McCrindle. 

Patanjali mentions the following utensils : 
Ghatika (a small water jar) I. 1.1. p. 7.13. 
Kundika (a water pot) I. 4.44. p. 102.19. 
Kumbha (a water jar) I. 1.58. p. 153.1, 
Kumbhi (a jar for storing grains) I. 3.7. 
p. 264-2. 

Kunda (a bowl) I. 1.1. p. 38L 5. 

Sthali* (a cooking pot) IV. 1.1. p. 194L. 17. 
Ukha (A boiler) IV. 1.6. p. 202L. 13. 

Pithara (a pot pan) I. 4.101. p. 350L. 21. 
Saráva (a small dish) I. 1.72. p. 189. 24. 
Tailaghata (a jar for storing oil) IL. l.l. p. 
364.L. 18. 

Charu IV. 2.7. p. 273.12. 


*Stháli has all along been used in the sense of 


a cooking pot, hence Sthalipáka, offerings 
cooked in a cooking pot. It does not mean a 
dish as explained by Dr. B.N. Puri (India in 
the Time of Patarjali, p. 100). 

Patafijali VIII. 2.3. p. 388-12. 

Cunningham Bharhut Plate XXVIII Figs. 2. and 
3, Plate XL Fig. 3. 

Kaut. I. 3.9., Kaut. I. 3.11. 

Kaut. I. 21.9. 

Patanjali on Panini II. 4.10. 

Also see I.H.Q. Vol. XV No. 4, Dec. 1939. 
Date of Patafijali Mahabhasya—D.C. Sircar. 
Kaut. I. 3.10., Kaut. I. 3.12. 

For a hermit see ref. 94 above 

McCrindle, ‘Ancient India’, pp. 98 ff. 

Kaut. II. 25.41.42. 

McCrindle, p. 74. Frag. XXVIII. 

Patafijali on II. 2.6. 

Patañjali I. 1.2. p. 28.L. 14. 

Kaut. II. XV. 61.65. 
20 rice grains  - 
10 dharana - 


1 dharaņa 


] pala - 95 rattis 


ared from molasses) — 


105. 
106. 
107. 
108. 
109. 
110. 
KUN 
112. 
113. 
114. 
115. 
116. 


117. 


118. 


119. 


120. 


1121/2 palas - 
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about 29 
tolas. 


| parastha  - 


. Here the ideal laid down in the Smrtis, that 


the same food should be served to the servants 
which the householder takes himself, is not 
adhered to. This statement of Kautilya possibly 
reflects the actual state of affairs. Kaut. II. 15. 
80-81. 

Kaut. II. 15.60. 

Nearchus Frag. XV., Strabo XV E. 706. 

Strabo Sec. LX. 

Patanjali III. 1.161. p. 165 L1.13-15. 

Patanjali VIII. 1.14. p. 370L. 19. 

Patanjali III. 2.80. p. 109. L, 10. 

Patanjali V. 2.82. p. 388. L 20. 

Patanjali on I. 1.72. and I. 1.82. 

Pataiijali on II. 3.70. 

Pataiijali on VII. 3.69. 

Winternitz—H.I.L., p. 465. 

Critical Studies in the Mahabharata. Epic 
Studies VI. (Sukthanker Memorial Edition) 
1944, pp. 334-335. Dr. Sukthanker puts the 
order of the composition as original Bharata, 
the Ramayana and the Mahabharata. 

Critical Studies in the Mahabharata, pp. 336- 
337. 

Rama. Ay. 91.20., Mbh. Adi. 222.19. 

Mbh. Sabha. 8.6. 

Rama. Bal. 5.17., Rama. Bal. 14-15., Rama. 
Bal. 53.3., Rama. Ay. 91.68., Mbh. Asv. 65.12. 
Laja (parched rice) Rama. Ay. 91.56., Mbh. 
Asv. 65.5. 

Odana (boiled rice) —Rama Bal. 53.3, Mbh. 
Asv. 65.12. 

Payasa (milk rice)—Rama. Ay. 75.30, Mbn. 
Santi. 36.33. 

Krsara—Rama. Ay. 75.30, Mbh. Santi. 36.33, 
Santi. (36.33 ASV 65.12) 

Saskuli—Mbh. Anu. 161.43. 

Yava (barley) 

Mbh. Van. 190.44. 

Cf. Mbh. Anu. 88.3. 

Yavagu—Mbh. Santi. 193.22., Anu. 162.51. 
Yavaka—Mbh. Santi. 36.33, Anu. 161.43. 
Apüpa—Mbh. Anu. 53.18. 

Mbh. Santi. 36.33; Asv. 65.12. 

Saktu—Mbh. Santi. 36.33. 

Cf. Mbh. Santi. 215.22; Anu. 161.91. 
Karambha—Mbh. Santi. 36.33. 
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127, Rama. Ay. 91.73 : Mbh. Anu. 136.9. 
128. Mbh. Santi. 36.25. 
Manu prohibits the use of milk of a cow whose 
milk was not allowed by the Sütras, Manu. V. 
6.9. 
129. Rama. Bal. 16.15., Mbh. Asv. 65.4. 
Mbh. Sabha. 4.2. 
Cf. Rama. Ay. 75.30, 91.72, 91.69, Mbh. Anu. 
136.49. Santi. 36.33. 
130. Rama. Bal. 53.3., Rama. Ay. 3.16., Mbh. Anu. 
136.9. 
Rama. Ay. 91.73, Mbh. Anu. 161.99, Asv. 35.29. 
151. Rama. Ay. 91.73., Mbh. Asv. 89.40., Vaijayanti. 
132. In the Rama. Ay. 91.73. the word Kapittha is 
used for butter milk. 
Sarpi, Mbh. Asv. 85.39. 
Ajya—Mbh. Sabha. 4.2. 
Rama. Ay. 3.16, Mbh. Anu. 136.4, Asv. 85.39. 
133. Manu. V. 10. 
Cf. Manu. II. 59, III. 226. 
134. Mbh. Anu. 116.15., Rama. Ay. 18.37.40, 
135. Rama. Ay. 52.102. 
136. Rama. Ay. 52.89. 
137. Rama. Aran. 73.12., Mbh. Salya. 51.9.40. 
138. Mbh. Van. 50.7. | 
139. Mbh. Anu. 116.15, see ref. 134 above 
140. Mbh. Sabha. 49.9. 
141. Mbh. Van. 75.20. 
142. Mbh. Virat. 72.28. 
143. Mbh. Asv. 34.88., Mbh. Asv. 41.89. 
144. Mbh. Van. 208.9. 
145. Mbh. Van. 50.7. See ref. 138 above 
146. Mbh. Anu. 18. 5-10. 
147. Mbh. Udyoga. 49.34., Mbh. Van. 207. 10-11. 
148. Rama. Sundara. 36.41., Rama. Ayo. 20.29, 
149. Rama. Sundra. 11.11-18., Mbh. Adi. 152.15. 
150. See ref. 131 above Rama. Aran. 73.12, Rama. 
Ay.52.88. i 
151. Rama. Ay. 91.67., Rama. Ay. 91.71., Rama. 


. Dhanah—Mbh. Karna. 44.11., Mbh. Karna 


44.11. 


. Godhüma (wheat)—Mbh. Van. 190.44. 
. Mbh. Anu. 91.38. 
. Rama. Ut. 91.20. 


Süpa (cooked pulses) Rama. Bal. 53.3. 
Cf. Manu. III. 226. 
Rama. Ay. 32.20. 


26. Mbh. Santi. 215.22. 


Cf. Mbh. Santi. 36.33. 


Sundra. 11-14., Amara. Vaisya. 44, 


178. 
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Rama. Sund. 11.13. (see ref. 149 above), 


. See ref. fn. 138 and above 
. Rama. Ay. 84.17., Mbh. Anu. 61.98. 
. Rama. Ay. 55.33., Rama. Ay. 91.2., Mbh. Au. 


111.14. 


. Rama. Kisk. 17.39. 
157. Mbh. Sanu. 36. 21-24. 
8. Beef—Mbh. Karna. 44.11 See ref. 19] above, 


Rama. Bal. 59.19. 


. Rama. Ay. 75.38. 
. King Brahmadatta was cursed bya Brahmana 


for serving him food mixed with meat dishes. 
Rama. Uttara. 59. 
Mbh. Anu. 115.44. 


. Mb. Santi. 141.57., Mbh. Santi. 141.75. 


Mbh. Santi. 141.97. 


. Mbh. Anu. 111.14 see 155 above. 
. Mbh. Santi. 337.5. 

. Mbh. Santi. 337.8. 

5. Manu. 
. Manu. V. 22, 23, 28, 31. 41-42. 

. Manu. III. 268-272. 

. Manu. V. 11.18. 

. Manu. XI. 158. 

. Manu. V. 48., Manu. V. 53. 

. Manu. V. 95. 

. Manu. V. 56. 

. Rama. Bal. 53.2., Mbh. Anu. 136.5. 


V27 


Sce ref. 119 above 


. Mbh. Anu. 161.99. 
. Iksu—Rama. Bal. 53.2, Ay. 91.56. Mbh. Anu. 


136.8., Rama. Bal. 53.4., Rama. Uttara. 99.19. 


. Sarkarà, Rama. Ay. 91.73. 
- Apüpa—See ref. 119 above. 


Payasa—See ref. 119 above. 

Sarhyava—See ref. 119 above. 

Krsara—See ref. 119 above. 

Madhulajah— Ibid. 

Modaka—Rama. Yuddha. 131.38., Mbh. Anu. 
53.18. 

Rama. Bal. 10. 19-90. 

Modakas were generally prepared with rice or 
wheat flour fried in clarified butter mixed with 
Sugar, some aromatic spices and thin slices of 
the kernel of cocoanut. 

Khandava Rama. Bal. 53.4., Mbh. Anu. 53.18., 
Mbh. Asv. 41.89. 

Uccavacabhaksya—Rama Bal. 53.2, Ay. 61.14. 
Kisk. 33.7, 37.7, Sundara. 62.9. 


Fo 


179. Sauvarcala—Rama. Sundara. 11.13., Mbh. Anu 


180. 
Isl. 
182. 


183. 
184. 
185. 
186. 
187. 
188. 


189. 


190. 
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91.41. 

Cf. Mbh. Anu. 91.39. 

Mbh. Santi. 78.4-5. 

Mbh. Anu. 161.99. 

Pepper (marica), Rama. Aranya. 35,29-93, 
Cumin (ajaji)—Mbh. Anu. 91, 39.4]. 
Asafoetida (Hingu) Mbh. Anu. 91.38. 
Aloes (aguru)—Rama. Aranya. 95.99. 


Pumnaga (nagakesara in Hindi) Rama. Uttara 


42.33. 

Nutmeg (fat?) Rama. Aranya. 25.99, 
Mbh. Anu. 53.17. 

Raima. Ay. 91.67., Rama. Ay. 61.5. 
Mbh. Vana. 190.44., Mbh. Anu. 66.7. 


Cf. Mbh. Anu. 88.3, 68.18, 136.8, Santi. 345.16. 


Mbh. Udyoga. 49.34. 
Mbh. Santi. 215.22. 


Rama. Ay. 20.29., Rama. Kisk, 17.25., Mbh. 


Asrama. 26.38. 

Mbh. Anu. 53.19. 

Mbh. Salya. 37.61-62. 

Cf. Mbh. Vana. 178.8. 
Kasmarya, Rama. Ay. 94. 8-9. 
Mbh. Anu. 53.19, Salya. 37. 61-62. 
Inguda—Mbh. Salya 37. 61-62. 
Vibhitaka—Ibid. 
Plaksa—Mbh. Salya. $7. 61-62. 
Asvattha—lIbid. 

Pilu—Ibid. 

Srügátaka—Mbh. Anu. 91.41. 








Bilva—Rama. Ay. 91.30, 94.8, Mbh. Vana. 


117.23, Salya 37.63, Vana. 117.23. 
Kapittha—Rama. Ay. 91.30. 

Panasa (bread fruit) —Rama. Ay. 91.30. 
Bijapüraka (citrus fruit) —Rama Aranya 15. 


Amalaka (emblic myroblan)—Rama. Ay. 91.30. 


Nàrikela—Rama. Aranya. 35. 
Kadali—Plantain, Mbh. Salya. 37.64. 


Rama. Kisk. 19, Mbh. Salya, 36.64, Rama. 


Aranya 1.2. 

Jambti—(rose apple)—Rama. Ay. 94.8. 
Rama. Ut. 49.5. 

Cf. Mbh. Anu. 91.41. 

Dadima (pomegranate)—Ram 
Priyala—Mbh. Van. 40. 2-5, Ram 
Mango (Cüta)—Rama. Bal. Ms di 
91.30. 

Amrataka—Mbh. Salya. 37.63. 
Bhavya—Rama. Ay. 94. 8. 


a. Ut. 42.5. 
. Ay. 98.8. 


7., Rama. Ay. 


19]. 
192, 
193. 
194, 


195. 
196. 


214. 
215. 


216. 
217. 
218. 
219. 
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See. ref. 184 above 

Mbh. Anu. 94, 7-8. 

See ref. 196 above 

Palándu (onions) —Mbh. Anu. 91.38. 

Lasuna (garlic) —Mbh. Anu. 91.38, Karna. 
44.17. 

Grijana (red garlic) —Mbh. Anu. 91.39. 

Mbh. Anu. 161.97. 

Ktismanda (pumpkin gourd) Mbh. Anu. 91.39. 
Kalasaka—Mbh. Anu. 88.10. ; 
Slesmátaka—Rama. Bal. 14, Mbh. Van. 134. 
28., Mbh. 91.39., Mbh. Anu. 91.42 

Cf. Mbh. Anu. 91.41. See ref. 189 above. 


. Rama. Ay. 114.14. 

. Rama. Ay. 114.20. 

. Rama. Ut. 42.18. 

. Rama. Ay. 52.89., Rama. Ay. 50.20. 
. Rama. Sundara. 11. 22-23. 

. Rama. Kiskindha. 30.79, 33-39, 33.7. 
. Mbh. Udyoga. 59.5. 

. Mbh. Maus. 16.29. 

. Mbh. Asv. 89.39. 

. Mbh. Virat. 15.10. 

. Mbh. Adi. 222.21. 

. Rama. Ay. 

. Rama. Ay. 75.41. 

. Mbh. Santi. 78. 4-5. 

. Mbh. Santi. 165.10. 


Mbh. Adi. 76. 67. 
Cf. Mbh. Asv. 51.18, Santi. 165.10, 34.20. 


. Mbh. Karna. 44.11 See ref. 211 above., Manu. 


XI. 94.95. 


. Sura—Rama. Ay. 52. 89, 55.20, 91.21., Mbh. 


Maus, 16.29, Asv. 89.39, 51.18, Adi. 76.67, 
Santi. 78-4, 164, 34, Virat. 15.7. 

Krta sura (fermented surá)—Rama. Sundara 
l 1-12., Rama. Sundara. 11.22-23. 

Cream of sura is calied Madirā. (Mbh. Santi. 
24.20). 

Mbh. Van. 257.17. 

Mbh. Asrama, I. 21. 

Cf. Rama. Ut. 42.18, Ay. 91.70, Mbh. Asv. 89.39, 
Virat, 72.28. 

Rama. Bal. 53.2., Rama. Ay. 91.15. Vaijayanti. 
Rama Ay. 114.20 See ref. 198 above 

Rama. Yuddha. 34.8. 

See Ch. V. Sec. 1, ref. 72 above. 
Puspasava—generally prepared from Madhüka 
flowers—Rama. Sund. 11.23, Mbh. Virat. 16.3. 
calls it Madhavi. Mbh. Virat. 16.3. 
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220. 


233. 


234. 


2501 
236. 
237. 
238. 


239. 


See ref, 213 above. 

Phalasava—It was generally prepared from 
dates—Rama. Sund. 11.23. 

Madhvasava—lt was prepared from honey. 
Rama. Sund. 11.23, Mbh. Udyoga. 59.5. 
Sarkarasava—lIt was prepared from red sugar. 
Rama, Sund. 11.23. 

Surasava—Mbh. Maus. 16.29 See ref. 204 
above. 


. See Ref. 213 above. 


Rama. Sundara. 11.22-23, See Ch. V. Sec. 1, 
Ref. 71 above. 
Kaut. II. 25.18. 


. Rama. Sundara. 11.23, 
. Rama. Sundara. 11.26., Rama. Sundara. 11.32. 


Gaudyasava (prepared from guda) is 
mentioned in the Mbh. Karna. 44.11. 


. See Ref. 219 above. 

. Mbh. Asv. 44.10. 

6. Rama. Av, 94.13. 

27. Rama. Ay. 80.12., Mbh. Anu. 100.3. 

. Rama. Aranya. 73.17-18. 

. Mbh. Anu. 161.128. 

. Rama. Bal. 53.2., Mbh. Anu. 53.17., Rama. Ay. 


91.78., Rama. Ay. 54.18., Mbh. Anu. 136.9. 


. Rama. Bal. 53.4., Rama. Ay. 91.67, 
. Rama. Sundara. 11.18., Mbh. Asv. 41.89., 


Govindaraja quotes 'Pradipa' on Rama. 
Sundara. 11.18. 

Mbh. Maus. 2., Mbh. Asr. 19.1., Rama. Bal. 
14.18. 

Cf. Rama. Ay. 12.95, Ut. 92.6. 

Saskuli—See Ref. 119 above 

Rasala—See Ref. 131 above 

Raga—See Ref. 232 above 

Sadava—lIbid. 

Rama. Aranya. 73. 12-14. 

Mbh. Virata. 10.17. Mbh. Vana. 75. 395.396. 
See Ref. 151-155 above. 

Rama. Ay. 91.72. 

Mbh. 85.30. 

Bhrngara (water jar) —Mbh. Asv. 65.15. 
Ghata (water jar) —Mbh. Asv. 85.30. 
Kumbha (a pitcher) —Rama. Ay. 91.72. 
Lauhi (iron pans) —Rama. Ay. 91.69. 

Patri (a dish) —Rama. Ay. 91.71., Mbh. 85.30. 
Katàha (a frying pan) —Mbh. Asv. 65.15, 
Pithara (a boiler) —Rama. Ay. 91.71. 
Vardhamanaka—a kind of dish. 

See ref. 238 above. Mbh. Asv. 85.30. 
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Cf. Mbh. Asv. 65.15. 

Karambhi (a vessel for storing liquids) 
See ref. 238 above. Rama. Ay. 91.72, 
Karaka (a water pot). Mbh. Asv. 65. 14-15. 
Sthali (a cooking pot) Mbh. Van. 263.24, 


. Manu. V. 111-115. 


Manu. III. 105., Mbh. Anu. 161.102. 
Mbh. Asv. 90. 


. Rama. Bal. 52 and 53. Ay. 9]. 
. Manu. III. 100, 106. 

. Manu. III. 118. 

. Mbh. Van. 58.8. 


C.f. Rama. Ay. 59.36-37, Aranya. 56.23., Manu. 
IMI. 117. 


. Manu. III. 144., Mbh. Anu. 23.82, 


C.f. Manu. III. 105, 117, 119, 152. 


. Manu. III. 92. 
. Mbh. Santi. 193.6., Mbh. Anu. 161.67., Mbh. 


Anu. 161.59. 

Manu. IV, 76., Manu. II. 53. 

C.f. Manu. V. 138, II. 60. 

Mbh. Anu. 161.104., Manu. II. 56. 


. Manu. XI. 152, XI. 160. Mbh. Anu. 198. 5,11., 


Manu. XI. 152. 


. Cf. Manu. IV. 207-222. XI. 95-96, II. 209. 


Mbh. Santi. 36. 26-31., Mbh. Anu. 23. 4-8. 


. Manu. V. 9, 10, 24, 95. 

. Manu. V. 24. 

. Manu. II. 54-55. 

. Ramayana. Aranya. 56.25, Sund. 22.9, Sundara. 


11. 


. Manu. Il. 6., Mbh. Santi. 193.9., Mbh. Santi. 


221.10. 
Cf. Mbh. Anu. 161.100., Rama. Sundara. 22.9. 


. Manu. IV. 55., Manu. IV. 69. 
. Manu. II. 57. 
. Manu. IL. 177. 


. Mbh. Santi. 215.21., Mbh. Vana. 260.3., Manu. 


VL 21. 
Rama. Ay, 20.29, Ay. 28.12, Manu. III. 257. 


. Rama. VII. 9.39., Mbh. Asvamedha. 
. Mbh. Anu. 161.101. 


Mbh. Anu. 161. 71., Manu. IV. 45. 


. Manu. III. 938. 
5. Mbh. Anu. 104.57, Manu. II. 52-53., Mbh. Anu. 


161.6. 


- Mbh. Anu. 161.65., Mbh. Anu. 163.47. 
. Manu. IV. 63. 


- Mbh. Santi. 193.9., Mbh. Anu. 161.103., Mbh. 


Anu. 161.95. 
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Rama. Ay. 100.75. 
Rama. Ay. 75.34. 
Manu. III. 229. 


Manu. III. 226., Manu. III 227. 
Cf. Rama. Bal. 53.1, 54.22, VII. 99.6, VII. 92.11. 


Rama. Ay. 50. 8697, Aranva 69H wh and Rama. Ay, 103.30. | 
Vana. 58.8 M: a UR ya. 2 28., Mbh. 2/8. Manu HI. 257, 236., Manu. HI. 236. 
ana. 96.6., Manu. IV. 43., Mbh. Anu. 161.94. 279. Hopkins-Epic Mythology, pp. 65.220. 
Many VI. 14., Manu. V. 5., Manu. V. 19., Manu. 280. Rama. Bal. 52 aad 53; Ay. 9]. 
Md A y 981. Mbh. Udyoga. 34.49. 
Mbh. Anu. 161.97. 282. Rama. Ay. 68. LO, 
Manus INA) 983. Mbh. Salya. 51. 
Manu, LI. 182. 284. Mbh. Karna. 40. 27-28. 
Manu. LL. 187. Mbh. Karna. 44. 11-37. 
Rama. Bal. 14.8., Rama. Ayo. 12.95., Rama. Churned curds (Mathita) and meat 
Uttara. 92.6. preparations are popular in the Punjab even to 
Cf. Rama. Ay. 12.85, Aranya. 56.24, Sundara. this day. 
22.9., Mbh. Mausala. 2. 285. See ref. 149 above. 
QUESTIONS 

On the basis of Kautilya’s Arthasastra and the 5. Discuss the evidence in support of the view that 
edicts of ASoka give a brief account of meat diet drinking was quite common among Indians when 
of India during the Maurya period. the Ramayana and the Mahabharata were compiled 
Which important intoxicating drinks were in their present form. 
consumed during the Maurya period and state how 6. Mention the persons whose food should be avoided 
the state regulated the sale of liquor. according to the Mahabharata and state the 
Give a brief account of the food of students, hermits possible reasons for this prohibition. i 

S ae EE qs N oe z 7. On the basis of the two epics and the Manusmrti 
and the Brahmanas well-versed in the Vedas, during 
the: Maurya period. give a brief account of the food of the rich, the 
What light do the Manusmrti and the Mahabharata ail x eminas SSeS, 

8. What light does the Karna parva of the 


throw on non-vegetarianism among the Bráhmanas 
during this period. 


Mahabharata throw on the food habits of the 
residents of the Panjab during this period? 


Chapter 6 
Food and Drinks 


(75 A.D. to 300 A.D.) 


Bo the period 75 A.D. to 300 A.D. our 
principal sources of irformation are the 
medical treatises of Charaka and Suśruta. We 
may supplement their information by that 
provided by the two other medical works 
composed during our period, the Samhitas of 
Bhela and Kasyapa. For the views of the society 
about interdining and other rules of diet we 
have utilised the Visnu Dharma Sūtra and the 
Yajnavalkya Smrti which were, according to 
Dr. Kane, composed not later than 300 A.D. 

According to the authors of the medical 
works it is food alone which sustains life. If 
proper food is taken it brings vitality, refreshes 
all the limbs, strengthens the sources of life, 
develops the faculties of memory and 
intelligence, increases the physcial strength 
and makes the complexion clear. If proper 
diet is not taken the result is unhappiness.! 
Human body is made of five elements and 
food articles are also composed of five 
elements. If the food articles are properly 
digested, they nourish the respective elements 
in the body? and the three primary humours, 
wind, gall and mucus, are not disturbed. If it 
is not properly digested it deranges one or 
more of these humours and diseases are 
caused. They have, therefore, paid special 
attention to the topic of food and drinks and 
devoted special chapters to discuss the 
subject. 

Food articles have been divided into four 
categories, beverages, food which does not 
require chewing, that which requires chewing 
and that which is taken by licking.* All the 
food articles consist of six flavours, sweet, 
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acid, salt, pungent, astringent and bitter. All 
these flavours increase one or more of the 
three primary humours of the human body. A 
proper balance of these flavours keeps man 
free from all diseases and enables him to lead 
a happy and healthy life.’ 


Cereals and Pulses 


Food grains have been divided into two 
kinds, those with awns and those having 
legumes.° Of the first kind the most important 
was rice with its three main varieties—Vrihi 
ripening in autumn, Sali ripening in winter and 
Sastika ripening in sixty days in summer.’ The 
Vrihi variety was considered inferior to the 
other two varieties. The most popular varieties 
of Sàli rice were raktasali, mahasali and 
kalama? and of Vrihi rice, the black variety 
called Krsnavrihi.!? Sastika rice was 
considered very nourishing and its daily use is 
recommended.!! Some inferior cereals such 
as Koradüsaka, Syamaka, Nivara, Varaka and 
Priyamgu were used by poor people and 
ascetics.'* Two varieties of wheat Madhülikà 
and Nandimukhi have been mentioned by 
Su$ruta in the list of inferior foodgrains, which 
Shows that wheat had not till then reached its 
present prominent position.!? Barley continued 
to be the staple food grain besides rice.!! Many 
pulses were in use but the most popular were 
Mudga, Adhaki and Masüra.!? The medical 
works regard Masa as the worst pulse because 
it was difficult to digest.!? Kulattha is 


prescribed for a feeding mother with a view to 
increase her milk.!? 
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Rice was washed and cooke 


. . : d in Water Or 
milk with fats, 


| meat, fruits, tubers or pulses. !8 
Gruels Ps named according to the proportion 
CERA t iey SOE Chey were either drunk 
O1 licked“ One of the tasty soups was 
prepared with parched rice, long pepper, dry 
ginger and the juice of pomegranates. | 

All the old preparations of cereals such 
as picts; parched barley and rice, Kulmasa, 
Saskult, Prthuka, Krsara and Apüpa were in 
use.*! Groats were also eaten in the form of a 
paste.^ A new preparation of rice or wheat 
called Visyanda is mentioned in the Sugruta.23 
A cake of barley flour with a broad bottom 
and a pointed top with some marks in the 
middle was called Svastika.? Many sweet 
preparations were made from powdered wheat 
flour in this period.” 

Pulses such as Mudga, Masüra, gram and 
pea were parched and eaten,?? besides being 
made into soups.*’ Beans of Mudga or gram 
when parched in fire were called Ulumbah.*® 
Parpatas were prepared with flour of pulses, 
as in the past.?? 


Dairy Products 


Milk was considered a complete diet and 
is recommended as a most nourishing food." 
Unboiled milk was considered heavy while 
freshly milked warm milk was considered 
wholesome. Overboiled milk was considered 
difficult to digest.?! Milk of cows, buffaloes, 
goats, mares, sheep. elephants, dogs, camels 
and women was used.?? Milk of buffaloes was 
considered good for those whose digestive 
System was good.) Beastings were avoided 
for a few days. Yajiiavalkya lays down that the 
milk of a cow in heat, not giving milk at proper 
time, without her young one or the milk of 
camels, one hoofed animals, women, animals 
living in a forest and of sheep should be 
avoided.^! Milk and ghee of a cow Were 
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considered the best and those of a sheep the 
worst. Milk rice was popular as before."? 

The use of curds is not recommended in 
the autumn, the summer and the spring 
seasons." Cream of milk and of curds, whey, 
fresh butter, clarified butter and butter milk 
were all used.” Milk not fully curdled was 
considered injurious to health. Beastings and 
the solid part of inspissated milk were 
considered heavy to digest." Curds churned 
without water were also used.“ Butter was 
taken out by churning milk as well as curds.“ 
Old clarified butter was considered a panacea 
while condensed upper part of clarified butter 
was considered good for health.*? 

Curds were eaten with treacle"? and sweets 
were prepared with inspissated milk.*! Of the 
preparation of curds rasala or Sikharini was 
the most popular, but there was another 
preparation of curds called Satraka. In one 
variety of Sattaka, pieces of cloves and seeds 
of sour pomegranate were mixed with curds. 
Camphor was used to make it fragrant.” 


Meat Diet 


Meat was considered a very nourishing 
diet. It is prescribed for the weak, the 
convalescent and the people addicted to wine 
and women and for those doing excessive 
physical work. Meat of goats, Rohita fish, 
tortoises, deer, parrots, quails, partridges, 
hares, peacocks and alligators was considered 
good for food. Other animals whose flesh 
was eaten were sheep, geese, cocks, 
porcupines, pigeons, cows, jackals, fish and 
some birds.*° 

For those whose digestive system was good 
or who took physical exercise daily the flesh 
of creatures which dart suddenly on their prey, 
living in holes underground, in marshy places, 
in water or walking in water was regarded as 
suitable)! As the digestive system is generally 
in good order in winter the fiesh of these 
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animals is also recommended for the winter 
season." 

Dried or putrid flesh as well as the flesh 
of those animals which were diseased, old, 
ematiated or poisonous, of those bitten by 
snakes, of tender in age, of those fed on 
unnatural food and of those struck with a 
poisoned dart was avoided.” 

Meat soup, prepared with vida salt, cumin 
and asafoetida was considered a pleasant 
tonic.?! Flesh was also cooked with fats, curds 
and sour gruel mixed with some aromatic 
spices.?? Sometimes it was cooked in an oven 
(Kandu) with the powder of black mustard and 
some fragrant substances." Boneless flesh 
was boiled, and ground on a piece of stone to 
make a stuffing. Some aromatic spices such 
as long pepper, black pepper and ginger, guda 
and clarified butter were also added to it 
before use.?' Two varieties of stuffing 
(veSavara), one sweet and the other saltish 
are mentioned.?? Seasoned meat, minced 
meat, meat roasted on spits or charcoal, fried 
in oil or clarified butter was relished.?? But 
daily use of seasoned meat is not 
recommended.9?? Meat was also cooked with 
rice, fruits and vegetables.?! An omelet made 
of clarified butter, rice flour and eggs of 
crocodile was used by those addicted to 
excessive sexual indulgence.” Just as in Manu, 
Yajnavalkya recommends meat diet for 
maintenance of life and on the occasion of 
sacrifices for gods or manes.9? 


Honey and Sweets 


Honey continued to be widely used and 
eight varieties of honey are mentioned in the 
medical works.9^ Of these the variety collected 
by small bees (maksika) was considered the 
best and that by big black bees (bhramara) 
was considered heavy to digest. The use of 
honey was considered particularly useful in the 
rainy season,°° 
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Many varieties of sugarcane are 
mentioned.” Of these the thin reed variety 
called Vamsaka was considered the best while 
that grown in northern Bengal, called Paundra, 
the next best.9? The juice of sugarcane 
extracted by a machine was not considered 
good.” All the products of sugarcane, phanita 
(inspissated Juice of sugarcane), guda, red 
sugar, unrefined white sugar, crystal sugar and 
sugarcandy were widely used.” It was believed 
that these products became cooler and sweeter 
as their whiteness increased as a result of 
purifying but became more and more difficult 
to digest." Sugar was also prepared with 
honey, madhüka flowers and a grass called 
Yavasa.’> Matsyandika was a variety of 
sugarcandy, the crystals of which were globular 
in shape like the eggs of a fish.” 

Sweets were prepared with wheat flour, 
milk and inspissated milk by the addition of 
honey, guda or sugar.’ Even the old 
preparations were made more tasteful by the 
addition of some new ingredients. In the 
preparation of Samyava wheat flour, milk, 
clarified butter, sugar, cardamom, pepper and 
ginger were used.” Ghrtapiira was also 
prepared with these substances but thin pieces 
of kernel of cocoanut were added to it.” 
Madhusirsaka or Madhukroda was a sweet 
which was prepared with wheat flour but had 
honey or clarified butter inside.” Püpalikà was 
a small cake of rice or wheat flour fried in 
ghee with guda inside.” Sometimes a stuffing 
prepared with Mudga pulse was also used.” 
Another sweet preparation with rice flour, milk, 
treacle and clarified butter is called 
Utkàrika. Vartika was a similar sweet 
preparation in the from of a roll.®! 


Salt, Spices and Condiments 


Caraka mentions five varieties of salts?"— 
rock salt, sauvarcala, bida, audbhida and sea 
salt. Su$ruta adds some more varieties. Of 
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all these varieties rock salt w 
the best?! 
A number 


aS considered 


of spices were used for 


seasoning but the most common were long 


pepper, black pepper, ginger, asafoetida, 
cumin, corriander and cardamom. Some green 


leaves and fruits were also used in the 


preparation of various dishes.®5 The use of 


onions and garlic is interdicted in the Smrtis,56 
Of all the aromatic Spices long pepper 
dry ginger were regarded the best.87 

Sour gruel was prepared with cooked rice 
or barley."* Vinegar was prepared with butter 
milk mixed with guda or honey. The mixture 
was fermented by keeping the pot containing 
the mixture in a heap of corn.?? Dalhana 
mentions three varieties of vinegar prepared 
from guda, juice of sugarcane and honey.” 
Vegetables such as radish and gourd were 
preserved in vinegar.?! 

A sweet liquid preparation from the juice 
of sour fruits such as tamarind, rose apple, 
"arisaká and citrus medica was called Raga. 
Black mustard was used to make it pungent 
and sugarcandy to sweeten it.?* Jellies 
prepared with fruit juices were called 
Sadavas.?? 

According to another interpretation 
Ragasadava was a preparation of green mango 
fruit. The fruit was boiled, the skin removed 
and treacle added to the juice. It was 
fumigated with oil and dry ginger and some 
salt and spices were added to it before use. 
A preparation of curds with Kapittha and 
Cangeri, pepper, cumin and some other spices 
was called Khada,’ but when oil, sesamum 
and masa were added to it, it was called 


Kàmbalika.?9 


and 


Oils and Oilseeds 


Among the fats used in xs 
mentions clarified butter, oils an P 
Vasa and Majja. He recommends 


d Charaka 
nimal fats, 
he use of 
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clarified butter in autumn animal fats in spring 
and oil in the rainy season. Of all the fats 
clarified butter was considered the best.” 
Among the oils sesamum oil was regarded as 
the best medium for cooking or frying but daily 
use of oils is not recommended.’ A number 
of other seeds are mentioned from which oil 
was extracted and used in food.?? 

Caraka appears to have been familiar with 
the early use of oil by the the non-Aryans. He 
states that by using oils the kings of Daityas 
conquered old age, remained healthy, did not 
feel tired and fought bravely in the battles.!9? 
But Susruta does not recommend their 
excessive use because food articles cooked in 
oils are difficult to digest. !®! 


Fruits and Vegetables 


The medical works mention a number of 
old fruits but add some new varieties and new 
fruits. Sauvira is a new variety of jujube besides 
the old three. Oranges (nagaranga), Bhavya 
(Dellenia speciosa) and Paravata are some of 
the new fruits. Two varieties of grapes, 
pomegranates and Parüsakas, one sweet and 
the other sour are mentioned. !9? 

Among the best fruits Susruta mentions 
pomegranates, amalaka (emblic myrobalan), 
grapes, dates, parüsaka, rajadana, and 
matulunga (citrus medica). ? We learn from 
Yuan Chwang that peaches and pears were 
introduced to India by the Chinese in the first 
century A.D. In the Bharhut railings and 
Stüpa of Sanchi there is a figure of an Indo- 
Greek king holding a bunch of grapes with a 
vine leaf attached to it. It indicates that grapes 
were probably imported from the North West 
of India.!°° Some dry fruits such as almonds, 
walnuts, pistachio were also used.!% All fruits 
diseased and eaten by maggots, over ripe, 
unseasonal and unripe were avoided.!® Bhela 
especially recommends the use of ámalaka, 
haritaki and vibhitaki.'° 
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; Esa 100 
A number of vegetables were m usc. 


These included flowers, leaves, fruits, stems 
and bulbs. Of these each succeeding one is 
heavier of digestion than the one immediately 
preceding it in the order of enumeration. !? 
Pot herbs and leaves of edible plants which 
are found to be rough or purified or worm- 
eaten as well as those growing in an improper 
or uncongenial soil or growing out of season 
were avoided as unfit for use.!!! Of the pot 
herbs satina, vastuka, cuncu, cilli, green radish, 
mandükaparni and Jivanti were regarded as 
the best. !!? Leaves and stalks of mustard were 
considered to be the worst.!? Patola and 
Vartaka (brinjal) were among the good 
fruits.!!* Daily use of lotus stalk and roots is 
not recommended probably because they were 
difficult to digest. Some dry vegetables such 
as radish were also used.!? Soup prepared 
with the tender leaves of dot herbs was called 
khada.!!? Another preparation of pot herbs was 
called sindaki. The pot herb was boiled and 
water squeezed out of it. Then some aromatic 
spices such as black cumin and black mustard 
were added to it and cakes formed ot it. It 
was very much liked in Suhma country.! 


Intoxicating Drinks 


All the medical works prescribe a limited 
use of wines and consider this habit good for 
health, especially in the winter season.!!? 
Charaka regards drinking as pleasing, 
digestive, nourishing and providing 
intelligence, if it is indulged in a proper 
manner.!? Excessive use of intoxicating 
liquors is interdicted, particularly in the 
summer and rainy seasons.!^? The Bhela 
Samhita gives recipes of many beverages 
which were taken to do away with the effect of 
excessive drinking. This makes us infer that 
there were some people who were in the habit 
of drinking too much.!?! 

Intoxicating drinks prepared with barley, 
rice,!*? sugar boiled and unboiled juice of 
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sugarcane, guda!^ and vibhitaka!'^! were in 
common use. Sometimes in the preparation 
of these intoxicating drinks in place of water 
surü was used it was called surásava.!?» 
Liquors were also prepared with madhüka 
(Bassia latifolia) flowers and honey.!^9 Wine 
was also used.!?? Susruta also mentions liquor 
prepared from dates.!^ All the varieties 
mentioned by Kautilya were in use in this 
period. Distilled liquors were also used. !29 

In the Visnudharma Sütra (c. 100 A.D. to 
c. 300 A.D.) we come across a prohibition 
against the use by Brahmanas of ten kinds of 
intoxicating drinks prepared from Madhüka 
flowers, sugarcane juice, fruit of Kapittha, 


jujube, dates, jack fruit, grapes, honey and 


cocoanut, the tenth variety being maireyaka, 
the spiced liquor. It makes us infer that these 
were the popular drinks with the non- 
Brahmanical classes.!* 


Drinking Water and Other Beverages 


For drinking purposes the rich, who were 
accustomed to taking dainties, used pure rain 
water especially in the rainy season.!?! Other 
sources of drinking water were wells, rivers, 
lakes, tanks, waterfalls and springs. It is laid 
down that in the rainy season either pure 
rainwater or boiled well or spring water should 
be used. In the winter season water from lakes 
and tankes should be used. Water from 
waterfalls or wells was used in the spring and 
summer seasons.!*? It was believed that water 
of rivers flowing towards the west was easily 
digestible while that of rivers flowing towards 
the east was considered difficult to digest.!*° 

Water having small insects or foul smell, 
thick, dirty or sticky was considered unfit for 
drinking,'** but dirty water could be purified 
by mixing it with kataka, gomedaka, lotus root, 
Saivalamila, pearls or alum and strainning it 
in a piece of cloth.!*> Hot water was cooled in 
many ways, by immersing the water pitcher in 
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cool water, by exposing w 


ater to currents of 
cool breeze, 


] E n1 : s ; 
zool by churning It with a stick, by 
fanning, by siphoning it by means of 


at ; a piece 
of linen, by burying the 


| pitcher underneath a 
bed of sand and keeping It suspended on a 
pendent bracket.!?96 Five kinds of st 
used for keeping water pots.!?7 
Desides warm and cool water, 
soups of cereals, sour gruel 


^ 


ands were 


liquors, 
and fruit juices, 
there were some other beverages which were 
used to aid digestion.!?9 Two kinds of Syrups 
were prepared from treacle, one sweet and 


the other sour. In the sour syrup, the juice of 


such fruits as grapes and tamarind was used. 
Sometimes some aromatic spices were added 
to make it more tasty."? Syrups were also 
prepared with grapes, parüsaka, jujube, dates, 
honey and the juice of sugarcane.!!? 

Ihe Bhela Samhita gives the recipe of a 
beverage which was very effective in quenching 
thirst. It was prepared with pounded berrirs, 
treacle, black pepper, saffron, cardamom and 
the juice of Jati flower.'*! Another syrup was 
called Kasmaryapanaka. It was given to a 
person who drank excessively.! ^ 


The Art of Cooking and Utensils 


The authors of our medical works knew 
the value of cooking articles of food on a slow 
fire.'43 Besides the old preparations of cereals, 
meat, vegetables and fruit they describe some 
new dishes such as a soup from parched rice, 
preparations of boiled pulses or sprouted 
grains. They also mention some condiments 
prepared from fruits and vegetables preserved 
in vinegar. No preparations could be 
considered good for health unless one re 
the properties of various substances any à ie 
effect of mixing various substances. For this 
reason there is a detailed description of these 
in the medical works. They have a separate 
section for cooked articles and describe $ 
detail which preparations are easily digestible 
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and which are difficult to digest. Caraka says 
that spiced soups are more difficult to digest 
than unspiced ones.! The same writer states 
that preparations fried in oil or clarified butter 
are difficult to digest while those parched 
without these fats are easily digestible.!* 

The kitchen was to be clean and 
uncongested and cooks reliable. Clarified 
butter was served in a vessel of iron, beverages 
like meat soups in a silver vessel, fruits and 
sweets on leaves, seasoned and fried meat 
preparations in vessels of gold, all kinds of 
fruit preparations in vessels of stone, boiled 
milk in a copper vessel, water, syrups and 
intoxicating drinks in earthenware and Raga, 
Sattaka and Sadava in vessels of glass or 
precious stones. 9 


Rules of Diet and Etiquette 


As in the previous period the practice of 
offering food to gods, forefathers, dogs, crows 
and extending hospitality to guests was 
common. Just as in the Manusmrti, children, 
daughter, newly married girls, pregnant 
women, guests and servants were fed before 
the householder and his wife took their 
meals. "7 The old practice of cooking a big ox 
or a big goat for a Vedic scholar is mentioned 
by Yajnavalkya.!? It is possible that the 
animals may have been let off after being 
presented to the distinguished guest for 
slaughter and not actually killed as was 
suggested in the Asv. Gr. Su. I. 24-25. 

Purity in food is emphasised as before, 
both in medical works and the Smrtis. They 
lay down that the place where a person takes 
his meals should be clean. Food should be 
served in clean utensils by clean servants. !? 
The Smrtis lay down almost all those rules 
which Manu has laid for avoiding food having 
impure substances or offered by undesirable 
persons. But the list has been amplified in 
this period by the addition of a person who 
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does not perform a sacrifice, a miser, a 
prisoner, a thief, a eunuch, a person who 
charges a very high rate of interest. !*® Of the 
Südras the food offered by a family servant, a 
cowherd, a family friend and a family barber 
could be accepted. Food articles fried in 
clarified butter could be eaten even if they 
were kept overnight. Preparations of wheat, 
barley or milk-could be eaten even if they were 
not cooked in clarified butter.'”! 

The Visnu Dharma Sūtra lays down that a 
person should not eat during an eclipse of the 
moon or of the sun or when a cow, a Brahmana 
or a king meets with an accident, '?? nor must 
he eat bad food nor from a bad dish. 

The practice of washing hands and feet 
and honouring food was common even in this 
period. It is also laid down that a person 
should never revile food served to him.?? 
Generally, people took two principal meals and 
it was considered improper to take a third 
meal. It is also laid down that a person should 
avoid the evening meal if he had satiated 
himself during the day,9 and that a person 
should take a meal only when he felt hungry.!9? 
One should never take too much food nor 
should he be keen to eat the food of others 
unless invited to do so with respect.!59 There 
is a general rule that a person should divide 
his stomach into four parts. He should fill half 
the stomach with solid food, one fourth with 
liquid food and one fourth part he should leave 
empty for the movement of wind.!5? 

Another important rule laid down by our 
medical work is that food articles should 
change according to seasons. For winter flesh 
of certain animals, intoxicating drinks 
prepared from molasses, preparations of milk, 
animal fats and new rice are allowed as these 
things are considered difficult to digest and 
could be eaten in winter when the digestive 
system is good. All easily digestive articles 
are not recommended. In summer all these 
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articles are prohibited and easily digestible 
articles such as groats with sugar and water, 
flesh of wild beasts, milk, clarified butter, and 
rice could be used. Only a little quantity of 
diluted liquor is recommended. !© 

The medical works also give a list of those 
articles which they consider easily digestible 
and which could be used daily and a list of 
those which should not be used daily. Sastika 
rice, Sali rice, mudga, rock salt, amalaka, 
barley, rain water, milk, clarified butter, meat 
of wild animals and honey could be used daily 
while preparations of rice meal, rice, prthuka, 
seasoned meat, dry vegetables, tubers and 
stalks of lotus, and meat of diseased animals 
were to be avoided. Preparations of inspissated 
milk, flesh of a pig, cow, buffalo, fish, curds, 
barley and masa should not be used daily.!?! 

Some other rules are laid down to facilitate 
digestion. À person should take only that food 
which suits his temperament. The medical 
works have, therefore, given a list of food 
preparations which suit the people of different 
parts of India.!9* The food taken should be 
warm, should have some fats, should be 
nourishing. It should be taken silently, slowly 
and attentively. The food articles taken should 
vary, the same dishes should not always be 
taken. They have also mentioned 
preparations which should not be taken 
together. It is laid down that fish or other meat 
preparations should not be taken with milk.!™ 
The order of dishes is also mentioned. A 
person should first take sweet dishes, then 
acidic, then saltish, then pungent and the rest 
afterwards. Fruits such as pomegranates 


should be taken in the beginning, then 


beverages, then food articles such as boiled 
rice and confectionery. Lotus stalks, roots and 
tubers should never be taken at the end of 
meals, !® 

The food suitable for different stages iS 
mentioned in the DharmaSsastras as before. A 
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student was not permitted to take only One 


fond of it nor 
vinegar or leavings 
eneral rules for th 
householders were the same 
period but the Jains avoide 
flesh and honey, gr 


foodgrain for he might get very 
was he to take meat, wine, 
of food.!96 The g t] 
le 
as in the previous 
d the use of wine, 
| cen ginger, butter, curds 
and flowers because’ they contained many 
IS permitted eight 
of such food stuffs as 
leaves, fruits, flowers, vegetables and boiled 
barley. He is also advised to fast for one day 
two days or three days!69 


germs.!"/ An ascetic 


mouthfuls every day!®& 


and drink water 
strained in a piece of cloth.!” But a Jain monk 
was to practise fasting by degrees. First he 
was to give up solid food, then milk and whev 
and in the end even spiced water.!?! ' 

The general rules of etiquette were mostlv 
the same as in the earlier period. A person 
should eat facing east or south. He should 
leave some solid food but eat all the liquid 
substances such as curds, honey, clarified 
butter, milk, groats, meat or sweets. He must 
not eat in the open, nor with his wife, nor 
standing, nor in the presence of many hungry 
spectators. He should not eat in an empty 
house or in a temple. He should not drink 
water out of his joined hands.'!” The practice 
of listening to sweet music and interesting 
stories while taking food, which is in 
accordance with the modern fashion, is also 
found in the Kàs$yapa Samhitā.!™ The practice 
of chewing betel leaves after meals had, by 
then, become common.! People generally 
took some beverage such as cold or warm 
water, liquor, a decoction, watery soup, SOUL 
gruel or fruit juice. Anyone of these which 
Suited a particular individual and aided his 
digestive system was used.!” 

After drinking a beverage a long walk, : 
lengthy conversation, singing, sleeping an 
reading were avoided.!"? Some people Cox 
Smoke a cigar after their meals. The Caraka 
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describes its preparation—a reed was 
smeared with pastes of sandalwood, nutmeg, 
cardamom and several other drugs and Spices. 
Then it was dried and the reed removed.!?? 
These practices are not met with in the earlier 
periods. 

Taboos against the use of meat of unclean 
animals or unsanctified meat, onions, 
mushrooms, garlic, sigru, red exudation of 
trees, and other plants and vegetable growing 
on unclean ground are met with in the 
Dharmasastras of this period as in those of 
the earlier period."? In a Sraddha even 
preparations of Rajamasa, Masūra, stale food 
and factitious salt were not to be served. Visnu 
also prohibits the use of pepper, the onions 
called mukundaka, Bhüstrna (a pot herb), 
Sigru, mustard seeds, Nirgundi, the fruit or 
leaves of Sal tree, suvarchala, kismanda, the 
bottle gourd, the egg plant, palakya, upodaki, 
Tanduliyaka, safflower, pindaluka and the milk 
of buffaloes.!7? But the medical works 
prescribe the use of the flesh of all animals 
and vegetables including garlic when they 
regard it as useful for a patient. The Kasyapa 
Samhità has a separate section which deals 
with various uses of garlic and its juice is 
considered as effective as nectar itself.!80 The 
use of some fragrant substances such as 
cloves, camphor, Kakkola, jatiphala with betel 


leaves 1s prescribed to do away with its foul 


smell. !8! 


Feasts were given, as before, at the time 
of a Sraddha or other sacrifices. In a Sraddha 
the Brahmanas were invited on the previous 
day.'82 The practice of offering meat 
preparations is considered better than milk 

reparations or vegetarian dishes, at a 
Sraddha.!®3 Unhusked or well husked boiled 
rice, rice cooked with sesamum, preparation 
of meat and fish, intoxicating drinks, radish, 
cakes, rice with curds, milk rice, mixed with 
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treacle and modakas were served at the time 
of worship of the god Vinayaka.'*” 

We can also have some idea of the food 
habits of the people in various parts of India. 
People in the north-west liked such substances 
as butter milk, vinegar, curds, whey, treacle, 
grapes, groats, juice of pomegranates, rock 
salt, tender leaves of Bhüstrna, the juice of 
Trivrt, Vasaka, Karavrnta, Kuthera and 
Matulinga (citrus medica). Other food articles 
used by them were groats mixed with ginger, 
clarified butter, sadavas, raga, soups, and 
beverages including intoxicating drinks.!*? 
Bhela says that they were specially fond of 
meat preparations and liquors.'®® The 
residents of Vahlika country generally used 
spiced warm food, liquid meat preparation'*’ 
and beverages such as sour gruel and wines, 
while those of Kambhoja were fond of 
preparations of masira, barley, wheat, 
sesamum and uddala variety of rice.!55 The 
people of the Sindhu country were fond of 
milk.!$? The people of the east liked fish, Sali 
rice, oils, and pungent spices.'®° The people 
in the south were fond of tasty sweets, oils, 
preparations of foodgrains such as kangu, 
adhaka, barley, gram and pea, and roots, 
tubers and some beverages.!?! These people 
liked fish from the river and the sea.!?? Sour 
rice gruel is recommended for sea faring 
men.!93 

It appears that the rich always used meat 
preparations and intoxicating drinks as they 
are invariably prescribed with vegetarian 
dishes in the medical works for patients.!?! 
The Jains were so particular about Ahimsa 
that they even avoided all uncooked roots, 
fruits, leaves, branches, tubers, flowers and 
seeds in which there was the least possibility 
of the existence of any living being. For the 
same reason they did not take their meals at 
night.!95 
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To conclude, we may say that during this 
period the food habits of Indians were 
considerably changed as a result of the influx 
of foreign elements in society. The authors of 
medical works made a scientific study of all 
the food articles then available. So, many 
varieties of rice, fruits and vegetables are not 
mentioned in any earlier work. Suitable diet 
for different seasons and people residing in 
different parts of the country was prescribed. 
Many new preparations of rice and wheat flour 
came into use. Tasty soups were prepared not 
only with pulses but also with fruits and 
vegetables which were available in abundance. 
Rules about purity of food appear to have been 
tightened by the authors of the Smrtis, but 
people in the north-western region probably 
attached little importance to them. They had 
no objection to taking tabooed articles such 
as onions and garlic, meat preparations, and 
intoxicating drinks of all kinds were very 
popular with them. Some new practices such 
as listening to sweet music at the time of meals 
are met with in the higher stratum of society 
and betel chewing seems to have become a 
common practice throughout the country. 
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Nala quoted by Dalhana. 
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fruits please see “Spices and Condiments’ I. 
Chapter 6 VI. p. 240. 

Watters. Vol. I. p. 179. 

Cunningham—Bharhut, pp. 32-33. 
Grindwedel—Buddhist Art, p. 34, Fig. 10. 
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119. 


Susruta. Su. 46.187. 

Susnuta, Su. 46.210. 

Bhela. p. 13. 

Charaka mentions the following vegetables :— 
Patha, Susa, Sati, vastuka, sunisannaka, 
kükamáci, rajaksavaka, kalasaka, amlacanger|, 
upodika, tanduliya, mandükaparni, vetragra, 
kucela, vanatiktaka, karkotaka, avalguja, patola, 
Sakuladani, vrsapuspa, Sárangesta, kembuka, 
kathillaka, nadi, kaláya, pea, gojihva, vartaki 
(brinjal), tilaparni, kulaka, karkasa, nimba, 
parpata, mudgaparni, masaparni, phañjī, cilli, 
kutumbaka, aluka, kathinjara, sana, puspa, 
Sümalipuspa, karbudara, suvarcala, nispava, 
kovidara, pattüra, cuncuparnikakumarajiva, 
lottaka, palanki, marisa, kalamba, nalika, asuri, 
black mustard, kusumbha, vrkadhtimaba, 
aksmana, prapunáda, nalini, kutheraka, lonika, l 
yavaśāka, kiismanda, avalguja, yatuka, 
Salakalyani triparni, piluparni. 

Leaves of nyagrodha, udumbara, asvattha, 
plaksa, lotus, vatsadani, gandira, citraka, 
Sreyasi, bilvaparni, bilvapatra, bhandi, satavari, 
bala, jivanti, parvani, parvapuspi, lamgalaki, 
urubüka, tila, vetasa, pancanguli, kusumbha, 
trapusa, ervaruka, alabu, cirbhita, küsmanda, 
urvaruka, keluta, kadamba, nadimasaka, 
ainduka, utpala, talapralamba, kharjüra, 
talasasya, taruta, Saluka, krauncadana, kaseru, 
srügataka, ankalodya, kumuda, utpala (stalks, 
flowers and fruits), puskarabija, munjataka, 
vidarikanda, amlikakanda, sarsapa Saka, 
pindalu, chatraka. 

(Charaka. Su. 27. 86-121) 

Susruta. Su. 46.296. 

Susnuta. Su. Sakavarga. 46.297. 

Susruta. Su. 46.334. 

Charaka. Su. 25. 

SuSnuta. Su. 46.337. 

Charaka. Su. 510. 

Carapàni on Cara Su. 13.23. 

C.f. Su$ruta. Su. 46.378. 

Susurta. Su. 46.382., Dalhana on the above. 
Suhma = part of Radha country. Districts of 
Hooghly, Hawrah, Bankura and Bardwan and 
the sastern portion of Midnapur. 
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Charaka Su. 27. 191-193. 


124. 


129. 


130. 
131. 
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Bhela p. 217. 

Charaka. Su. 27-323. 

See ref. 161 in Chapter VI 

Sura (prepared from barley or rice paste), 

Charaka. Su. 27.188. 

It was also prepared from madhulika variety 

of wheat. Other varieties of intoxicating drinks 

prepared from cereals were :— 

(a) Prasanna (cream of sura) 
45.178. 

(b) Jagada (residue of wine)—Charaka. Su. 
97.179, Susruta. Su. 45.180. 

(c) Bakkasa (solid ingredients of sura devoid 
of liquid) —Susruta. Su. 45.181. 

(d) Kohala (prepared from parched barley 
flour. Susruta. Su. 45.180. 

Dravyaguna Vijiiana Pt. II. p. 3. 

Sarkarasidhu, Sarkarásava (preapared from 

sugar)—Charaka. Su. 27. 183, Susruta. Su. 45. 

183. 

Pakvarasa sidhu, (prepared from boiled juice 

of sugarcane) —Susruta. Su. 45. 184. 

Sitarasa sidhu (prepared from unboiled juice 

of sugarcane)—Susruta. Su. 45. 185. 

Gudasidhu or Gudasava (prepared from treacle 

and flowers of dhataki)—Charaka. Su. 27.184. 

Aksikisidhu (prepared from the bark of aksa)— 

Charaka. Su. 27.184. 

Surasava—Charaka. Su. 27. 185. Susruta. Su. 

45. 187. 

Madhavi—(prepared from madhüka flowers)— 

Charaka. Su. 6.39, 27.185, Susruta. Su. 45.190. 

Madhu or Madhvasava (prepared from 

honey)—Charaka. Su. 27. 187. 

Mardvika (prepared from grapes)—Susruta. 

Su. 45.172. 

Khārjūra (prepared from dates, Susruta. Su. 

45. 147). It was also Varuni. 

Dravya Guna Vijiiàna. II. p. 33. 

An intoxicating drink in which the solid 

ingredients predominate is called arista, one 

in which the liquid part predominates is called 

āsva and the liquor in which both are equally 

important is called madya (Sasruta. Su. 45. 

194). Dalhana. 

Vishnu Dh. Su. 92, 83-84. 

Susruta. Su. 46.421. 

Pure rain water is called Ganga while the 
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162. 


. eusruta. Su. 45.8. 


. eusruta. Su. 
. susruta. Su. 
. Susruta. Su. 
. Susruta. Su. 
. Susruta. Su. 
. Charaka. Su. 27.974. 

. Bhela p. 218. 

. To make this pànaka juices of kasmarya. 


. Charaka Su. V. 9., Caraka Su. V. 


) 


impure one is named sámuxci 


45.7). 
Cf. Susruta Su. 45.3, Charaka. Su 


a (Susnata. Su. 


27.194. 


Susruta. Su. 45.9]. 
C.f. Charaka. Su. 27.907. 


. Charaka. Su. 27, 213-914. 


C.f. Kasyapa. p. 358, Susruta. Su. 45. 9.1]. 
45. T7. 

45.19. 

49. TR. 

46.419., Bhela. XVII. p. 17. 
46.389., Kasyapa. p. 250.46. 


— 


pamegranates, grapes, madhtika and panisaka 
were mixed with the powder of kutaja, 
madhüka, lodhra, manjistha, cardamom, 
pepper and filament of blue lotus and water 
was added to the mixture. Bhela p. 219. 


, Charaka. Su. 27:970: 
. Charaka. Su. 27, 957. 
. Charaka. Su. 27, 266-67. 


Susruta. Su. 46.446. 


. Susruta. Su. 46 and 450-453. 
. Vishnu. Dh. Su. LXVII, Yajna. V. 102, 105, 108, 


KEE 


Heya 1. 109: 
. Kasyapa. Khila. V. 3. 


C.f. Charaka. Vimana. I. 30. 


. Yaj. I. 160-167. 

. Yaj. I. 168-169. 

. Vishnu. Dharma. Sutra. LXVIII. 1-5. 

. Vishnu. Dharma. Sutra. LXVIII. 49. 

. Vishnu. Dharma. Sutra. LXVIII. 34-55. 
. Vishnu. Dharma. Sutra. LXVIII. 62. 


Yay I*91* 


. Vishnu. Dharma. Sutra. LXVIII. 48. Kasyapa. 


Khila. V. 11. 


. Charaka. Vimana. I. 30. 

. Yaj. I. 112., Charaka. Su. V. 2. 

. Kasyapa. Khila. V. 53.54. 

. In the winter season : Charaka. Su. VI. 11-17. 


Res Jl 98- 
In the summer season : Charaka. Su. VI. 


a 6-8., Bhela. 


p. 4., Bhela. p. 12. 


Charaka. Su. VI. 49. Susruta. Su. 46.465-467. 


163. 
164. 


165. 


166. 


167. 
168, 
169. 
170. 
ra 


176. 
177. 
178. 
1:729: 


180. 
181. 
182. 
183. 
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Susruta. Su. 46. 491. 

Bhela. p. 21. 

C.f. Charaka. Su. 26, 106-122., Kasyapa, Khila 
V. 61-62. 

Susruta. Su. 46, 460-464. 

Cf. Kasyapa. Bhojana Kalpa. 34., Kasyapa. 
Khila. 5. 52-53. 

Yaj. I. 32-33. 

C.f. Visnu. Dh. Su. XXVIII. 9-11, 33. 
Ratnakaranda Sravakacara IIL. 

Visnu. Dh. Su. XCIV. 13. 

Visnu. Dh. Su. XCV. 6-12. 

Visnu. Dh. Su. XCVI. 15. 

Ratnakaranda Sravakácára VI. 

Bardesanes, a Babylonian writer of C. 200 A.D., 
gives the following account of the lunch of 
Indian monks : 

‘Prayer over, the bell is again rung and the 
attendants give each monk a bowl of food for 
two never eat out of the same dish. The bowl 
contains rice, but if any one wants a variety of 
food, vegetables and fruits are added.’ 


/2. Visnu. Dh. Su. LXVIII. 40-47, Yaj. I. 138. 
73. Kasvapa. Khila, V. 55.56. 
t, Charaka. Su. V. 75-76., Kasyapa, Bhojana 


Kalpa. 39. 
Susruta. Su. 46. 279-280., Susruta. Su. 46. 485- 
486. 


. Susruta. Su. 46.420. 


These after potions consisted of cool water, 
warm water, Asava, some intoxicating drinks, 
soups of cereals, fruit juices, sour gruel, milk 
or meat soup. These were taken in accordance 
with a man's temperament and the food 
articles he had taken. 

Susruta. 46. 487-488., Susruta. 40. 490. 
Charaka. Su. V. 18-23. 

Yaj. I. 176-180., Yaj. I. 171. 

Visnu. Dh. Sa. LXXIX. 17-18., Visnu. Dh. Sa. 
LXXIX. 18. 

Kasyapa. Lasunakalpa. 18-20. 

Kasyapa LaSunakalpa, 52-53. 

Yaj. I. 225-226. 

Yaj. I. 257-260. 

Visnu. Dh. Su. LXXX. 

The Visnu. Dh. Su. provides that vessels in 
which the food is served in a Sraddha should 
be metallic, prefereably made of silver. 

Visnu. Dh. Su. LXXIX. 14-15. 
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184. 
185. 
186. 
187, 
188. 


189. 
190. 


ho 


Yaj. I. 286-288., Apararka on Yaj. I. 286-288. 
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C.f. Charaka. Chikitsa 30, 317., Bhela. p. 22. 





Kasyapa. Bhojana Kalpa. 46.4. 191. Kasyapa. Bhojanakalpa 51-52. 2 

Bhela. p. 22. Pattanavasina—Inhabitants of Masülipattana 
Bhela. p. 22. Valhika = Bactria and Visakhapattana. i ; 

Bhela. p. 22. Narmadeya—People of Narmada valley. 
Kümbhoja = region to the east of Kafiristan. 199. Bhela. p. 22. 

Charaka. Cikitsa. 30, 317. 193. Susruta. Su. 45, 216. 

Pundra—Between Monghyr and Vanga. 194. Charaka. Chikitsa. V. 

Kasyapa. Bhojanakalpa. 49-50. 195. Ratnakaranda Sravakacara VII 141-42. 

QUESTIONS 

Describe the physical process how according to 3. Discuss why medical works prescribe the use of 
ancient Indian medical works if proper food is some food articles in a particular season and do 
taken it brings vitality, refreshes all the limbs, not recommend the use of some other articles in 
strengthens the sources of life, develops the that season. Give suitable examples in support of 
faculties of memory and intelligence, increases the your answer. 

physical strength and makes the complexion clean. 4. Mention the food articles used by the people of 
Mention all the food preparations from cereals and north western India when the Kasyapa Samhita and 
pulses referred to in the Samhitás of Caraka and the Bhela Samhita were compiled. 
euesmemoand describe the method'of at least three 5, Why have the medical works invariably prescribed 


new popular preparations. 


meat preparations and intoxicating drinks with 
vegetarian dishes for patients? 


Chapter 7 
Food and Drinks 


(c. 300 A.D. to c. 750 A.D.) 


E: 
f! he period c. 300 A.D. to c. 750 A.D. was an 
era of great prosperity in India. The e 


TET arliest 
source of information is the Ang 


avijà which 
gives a long list of vegetarian preparations in 
the beginning of the Gupta period. Some 
information about the food habits of the people 
can be gleaned from the works of Kalidasa, 
the Mrcchakatika and the Brhat Samhita. But 
the first connected account that we have of 
food during the period comes from Chinese 
travellers Fahien, Yuan Chwang and Itsing. The 
medical works of this period, the Astanga 
Samgraha, the Astanga Hrdaya and the Bower 
Mss., repeat a good many details given in the 
medical works of the earlier period but provide 
some additional information. The Puranas and 
the Smrtis also throw some light on the feasts 
and rules of diet and etiquette during this 
period. 

Food has generally been classified into the 
four traditional categories! but the Chinese 
travellers divide it into five solid foods, roots, 
stalks, leaves, flowers and fruits, and five soft 
foods, boiled rice, Kulmasa, groats, meat and 
cakes.” A number of varieties of rice are 
mentioned? but the Kalama variety of Sali rice, 
which was grown in Bengal and was 
transplanted to attain full growth, was largely 
used.* Sastika rice was considered very 
nourishing?, and Mahavrihi variety, which was 
mostly grown in Magadha, was offered to 
religious persons of distinction and to E 
The medical works regard the red variety © 
Sali rice to be the best.’ Rice was taken with 
curds, milk, clarified butter, molasses or 


pulses such as mudga māsa and Kulattha.® 
Milk rice was popular but some Brahmanas 
like the Vidüsaka in the Mrcchakatika were 
fond of rice with curds.? Besides the old 
preparations of rice a new one was utkarika. 
A variety this cake prepared with rice flour 
and milk and clarified butter of a goat with 
some medicines was considered aphrodisiac.!? 
Itsing prescribes boiled rice and well boiled 
lentil water for a convelescent person.!! Rice 
was the staple food of the people in the south.!? 
The foresters used some inferior varieties of 
rice such as kangu, nivara, kodrava and 
syamaka. '* People also seem to be fond of 
eating sweet parched rice.!' 

Two varieties of barley, one superior and 
the other inferior? and two those of wheat 
called Nandimukhi and Madhülikàá were used. 
Itsing noted that wheat was abundant in the 
western parts of India,!9 but it is still 
mentioned among the inferior cereals by the 
authors of the medical works.!/ All the old 
preparations of barley and wheat were in use 
but yavágü seems to be very popular.!§ Some 
new preparations such as vitanaka, polika, 
istaka, and locika are mentioned.!? As before 
groats were taken in the liquid form as also 
when they were prepared in a thick 
consistency. People often took groats with 
them when proceeding on journey?! Jaürnáhva 
(Holcus Sorghum) is also mentioned among 
the inferior foodgrains of this period.?? The 
use of pulses with clarified butter is 
recommended.” Of all the pulses mudga, 
especially the green variety, was considered 
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the best.*! Daily use of masa is not considered 
good on medical grounds as it is difficult to 
digest.” Kulattha was widely used."? Gram was 
also used for horses.^/ The use of Rajamasa 
masüra, nispava and gram in interdicted in a 
Sraddha by the authors of the Puranas.”° 
Mudga was also used in preparing stuffing 
(vesavara) called Purana. 29 Pulses were used 
in saline preparations such as yusas, manda 
and parpatas. “° Sprouted food grains were 
also used in food preparations.?! 


Dariy Products 


Milk continued to be the favourite beverage 
in India.?? Even in the South the Brahmanas 
used to domesticate milk yielding cows.?? Milk 
is recommended as a suitable diet for the 
convalescent, the old, children and ascetics.?! 
Both Yuan Chwang and Itsing noted that milk 
and its products were available everywhere.?? 
Milk of cows was considered the best.°° Other 
animals, whose milk was used, were buffaloes, 
goats, elephants, sheep, mares, camels and 
women.?/ Overboiled milk was considered 
difficult to digest while fresh milk, which was 
still warm, was considered as wholesome as 
nectar itself. Milk rice continued to be 
popular?) and beastings were avoided as 
before. Curds were taken pure, with rice, with 
groats and with treacle.*! Curds when mixed 
with water in the ratio of 3:1 were called Takra, 
when they were mixed in equal quantites the 
mixture was called Udasvit and curds churned 
without water were called Mathita. *? Sikharini 
continued to be popular as before.?? A Mixture 
of warm milk and curds, cream of curds and 
butter milk were also used. 

Fresh butter, butter prepared from the 
previous day's milk and clarified buter were 
widely used. Yuan Chwang states that milk 
and butter formed important food articles of 
the students at the university of Nalanda.í 
Some people were excessively fond of butter. 
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Urvagi is said to have lived on butter alone,47 
Clarified butter was considered a germicide‘8 
and a mixture of clarified butter and curds 
was also used as food.? Besides the milk 
products mentioned in the earlier period 
Vagbhata I mentions Ksirasaka, Dadhikürcikà 
and Takrapindaka. °° 


Meat Diet 


Side by side with vegetarian diet meat diet 
was also in vogue. À slaughter house and a 
butcher boy are mentioned.?! A piece of meat 
being roasted on charcoal seems to be a 
common sight? At irregular hours a meal 
consisting of meat roasted on spits seems to 
be common among the Ksatriyas.?" Meat and 
fish formed part of the daily diet of the royal 
families?! Flesh of various animals was served 
to Brahmanas at Sràddhas.? The Kürma 
Purana goes to the extent of saying that one 
who does not take flesh in a Sraddha is born 
again and again as an animal.?? Brhaspati lays 
down that only those women whose husbands 
are away should refrain from meat diet. It 
expressly permits meat eating in the case of 
sick persons.’ In South India also meat dishes 
were popular in royal courts.?? 

Flesh of five toed animals, fish with scales, 
deer, peacocks, partridges, kapinjala, 
vardhrinasa, dvipi, fish called rajive, 
simhatunda, pathina and rahita, goats, hares, 
gazelle and birds was eaten.?? People generally 
avoided the meat of oxen, asses, elephants 
horses, pigs, dogs, foxes, lions, monkeys, frogs, 
bears and apes. Those who ate the flesh of 
prohibited animals were looked down upon in 
society.?? In the middle country (Madhyadesa) 
the peafowl was considered a delicacy,” and 
artisans were beef eaters.9? 

Some uncivilized people relished meat 
diet. It is said that the strong smell of flesh 
made the people residing in the Vindhya region 
joyous.” A Sabara youngman presented a 


ae 
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partridge to Harsa probably because they 
prized its flesh very much as an article of 
food.*! 

Meat cooked with rice, meat soup 
prepared with ghee or oil and some spices, 
meat roasted on spits or charcoal, seasoned 
meat, were all used.” Bonelese meat ground 
alter boiling and mixed with spices was used 
as a stuffing. A soup prepared with some 
meat and spices such as dry ginger was called 
Dakalavanika. ^ An acidic gruel cooked with 
meat and an extract of meat were also used 
as food articles"? 

jut there seems to have been a good deal 
of feeling among some sections of society 
against the slaughter of animals. Fahien states 
that killing of animals was unkown throughout 
MadhyadeSa. There were no butchers’ shops 
in the markets. Only the Chandalas sold flesh 
outside the city.?? It may have been that Fahien 
saw everything with Buddhist glasses. But the 
author of Lankavatara Sütra (prior to 445 A.D.) 
states that the Buddha himself declared all 
kinds of meat uneatable for many reasons." 
That the Buddhists of the period were against 
meat diet can be seen also from the example 
of Harsa who prohibited taking of life under 
severe penalties and caused the use of flesh 
as food to cease throughout the five Indies.*! 

A considerable section of Hindu society 
at that time did not look on meat diet with 
approval. Even the Kamasutra, which does not 
represent the views of religious authorities, 
states that to desist from eating meat was 
considered an act of merit."? Bhavabhüti pokes 
fun at the ancient custom of serving beef to a 
distinguished guest,^ and a copperplate 
inscription dated 465 A.D. clearly shows that 
the slayer of a cow was considered guilty of a 
heinous crime.’ The Vayu Purana in the same 
strain declares that slaughter of animals is 
not proper for sacrifices and one should 
perform sacrifices with cereals.” Itsing also 
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states that even laymen rarely have the taste 


of grease or flesh. ^? 


Honey and Sweets 


The four varieties of honey mentioned in 
the medical works of the earlier period 
continued to be used in the reception of guests 
and other festive rites.” But all the products 
of sugarcane were widely used as sweetening 
ingredients in the food preparations.^* Of these 
Sarkara was considered the best and phanita 
the worst. Bana mentions two varieties of 
sugar, red and white. Sugar was also 
prepared with a grass called yavása."! Besides 
the old sweet? preparations such as 
madhulaja, krsara, modakas, utkarika, 
samyava, püpa, phenaka, payasa, abhyüsa and 
gudaudana,? some new preparations are 
mentioned. Morendaka was a kind of sweet 
prepared from inspissated milk. The solid part 
of it was formed into the shape of the eggs of 
a peacock, fried in clarified butter and coated 
with sugar."! Vimardaka was a preparation of 
groats and clarified butter.® Other sweets 
mentioned are—locika, istaka, vitanaka and 
polika. But as neither Sanskrit dictionaries nor 
books on food and drinks enlighten us about 
the way they were prepared it is difficult to 
say much about them.°® 


Salts, Spices and Condiments 


All the varieties of salts mentioned by 
Caraka were in use.®’ As before saline 
preparations were considered exciting hence 
ascetics and newly married couples were 
advised to avoid them.’ There does not seem 
to have been any great change in this respect. 
The common spices used for seasoning were 
dry ginger, cumin, mustard, corriander, 
myrobalan, long pepper, black pepper, cloves, 
cardamom, turmeric and asafoetida.9? Black 
pepper is called Dharmapattana in the 
Amarako$a, which shows that it was grown 
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! EANN 
near Dharmapattana on the sea coast. 
Asafoetida is called Bahlika which shows that 
it was imported from Afghanistan."! The skin 
of matulinga was used with betel leaves for 
perfuming the mouth,” 

Many sauces and condiments were 
prepared and used. The most common were 
kàmbalika, khada, temana and sour gruel. Two 
varieties of sour gruel, one in which husked 
cereals were used and the other in which 
unhusked cereals were used, are mentioned.?? 
Sour grule seems to be a favourite article of 
food in Kanci, Avanti and Sauvira. *! Jams and 
Syrups prepared from fruits were also used as 
condiments with food.?? Vinegar was prepared 
as betore, from guda sugarcane juice, cereals, 
and grapes. Bulbs, roots and fruits were 
preserved in it.” A new preparation from oil 
cake, which was acidic in taste, was called 
Srikukkuta. It was in common use in Malava 
country. The Harsacarita mentions a 
preparation of fragrant mango fruit. Camphor, 
cloves and some sweet smelling flowers such 
as campaka were also used in preparing it.?5 


Oils and Oilseeds 


All the oilseeds mentioned in the earlier 
period were used for extracting oil.?9 But 
besides clarified butter, sesamum oil and 
mustard oil were in general use as frying 
mediums. '*° Oil was used in preparing boiled 
rice and gruel.'°! The oil extracted from 
sesamum was considered the best and that 
from safflower the worst.!?? Vagbhata II 
recommends the use of oil chiefly in the winter 
season.! Oi] cake was used as food by 
hermits but its use is forbidden in a 
Sraddha.!"! Many condiments were also 
prepared from it. Of the animal fats, fat of 
a goat is considered the best and that of an 
elephant the worst. Other animals, whose fat 
was used in food, were a fish called auluki, a 
pig, a cock, and Pakahamsa, !06 
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Fruits and Vegetables 


Fruits as before, formed a very important 
part of our diet. Yuan Chwang writes that in 
the region near Kashmir pears, plums peaches 
apricots and grapes were planted, /9 
Pomegranates and melons were grown 
everywhere." He states that peaches and 
pears were introduced by the Chinese into 
India hence peaches were called Chinani and 
pears were called China-rajaputra.!!° 

He himself used to receive one hundred 
and twenty Jambiras (Citrus medica) every 
day.!!! Bread fruit and cocoanut 
cultivated in Assam (Kamarüpa).!!? In the 
Ajanta paintings we can see mango, custard 
apple, round fruit which looks like a Bilva fruit 
or a lemon and another fruit which looks like 
a brinjal.!'* Of all the fruits, grapes were 
considered the best!!! and Lakuca the 
worst.1!5 

From the Vayu Purana we learn that the 
people of HarivamSa liked the juice of 
sugarcane, the people of Hiranvatavarsa the 
juice of Lakuca, those of Ramanakavarsa the 
juice of the fruit of Nyagrodha, those of 
llavrtavarsa the juice of jambü fruit, those of 
Gandhamadana island the juice of bread fruit 
and the Siddhas the juice of Parüsaka. 
Although we are not in a position to identifv 
all these regions, yet it shows the popularity of 
fruit juices in the country. !16 

All the vegetables, which were spoiled by 
frost, fire, bad breeze, carnivorous animals, 
eaten by insects or growing under water or not 
growing in a proper season, very old or dry, 
were avoided, but dry radish and unripe Bilva 
fruit were used.!!7 From the Kamasütra it 
Appears that besides radish, küsmaàanda 
(pumpkin gourd), aluka (an esculent root), 
palamki (a pot herb), damanaka, the hogplum 
(amrataka), ervàruka (a kind of cucumber), 
mapusa (cucumber), bottle gourd and brinjal 
were i common use. !!8 Some other vegetables 


were 
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such as sürana, sigru and granthiparna were 
also eaten.'™ But according to medical works 
Patola, Ktismanda, sunisannaka, jivanti, unripe 
radish and vastuka were considered good 
vegetables!* and leaves and stalks of mustard 
the worst.!*! 

Yuan Chwang states that lotus fibres were 
used as food by the ascetics.'** People 
generally avoided the use of onions and 
garlic. According to Itsing the Hindus 
believed that onions of any kind caused pain, 
spoilt eyesight and caused the body to become 
more and more weak.!?^! But the Bower Mss. 
prescribe the use of garlic as medicine in the 
treatment of many diseases. The author 
prescribes a method by which it could be 
administered to those Brahmanas who avoided 
it. He says that a cow should be kept without 
grass for three nights. She should then be given 
stalks of garlic with some grass to eat and 
her milk, curds, clarified butter and butter 
milk should be given to such Brahmanas.!*? 
He also describes how a soup of garlic should 
be prepared, with some flour, meat, ground 
mudga pulse, some green and dry spices and 
Soncala salt. The mixture should be well fried 
in clarified butter before preparing the soup.!?° 


Intoxicating Drinks 


From the Angavijja it appears that many 
varieties of intoxicating drinks were in use? 
Kalidasa’s works have similarly many 
references to drinking.!”s It was believed that 
intoxication gave a special charm to women; 
ladies of royal families, therefore, enjoyed 
drinking.!?9? Police officers, soldiers, 
drummers and their friends are represented 
as enjoying themselves by drinking in the liquor 
shops." The statement of the Vayu Purana 
that in Kalivuga even women would drink has 
probably a reference to contemporary habits 
ie. to the fourth century A.D. when it was 
finally redacted.!?! The Matsya Purana 
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describes Krsna drinking with sixteen 
thousand ladies and does not regard him as à 
sinner. Ajanta painting also depict scenes of 
drinking such as wines being brought in large 
jars. ? Yuan Chwang states that the Ksatriyas 
used intoxicating drinks prepared from the 
juice of grapes and sugarcane while the 
Vaisyas used strong fermented drinks. The 

Sramanas and the Brahmanas drank only 

syrups prepared with the juice of grapes and 

sugarcane.!? Cultivation of soma plant Is 

referred to in the Harsacarita. It is therefore, 

probable that Bahmanas may have used soma 

juice as a beverage.'*! From Perumpanattaru- 

padai we learn that in the south people other 

than Brahmanas were addicted to drinking. ^? 

Rich liquors imported from the west were 

served at the royal table and the poor enjoyed 

country wine.?? 

Intoxicating drinks were generally 
prepared from grapes, sugarcane, honey and 
rice. ? Wines flavoured with mango juice and 
Patala flowers were also used." ? The Vayu 
Puràna mentions an intoxicating liquor called 
Kasya. 9 Wines were also prepared from such 
fruits as rájadana and madanaphala and 
madhüka flowers.'*° All the varieties of liquors 
mentioned in the earlier period were used in 
this period and the medical works prescribe 
their moderate use, as in the earlier works.!'! 


Drinking water and other Beverages 


Bad smelling and foamy water and that 
taken from small ponds was not used for 
drinking purposes.'* Good drinking water is 
said to have eight virtues which are, however, 
not mentioned.!43 The water from rivers, tanks, 
springs and wells was, as before generally used 
for drinking.!^* It was stored in jars hung in 
windows, receiving cool gusts of breeze which 
kept it cool by evaporation.!? In the 
Harsacarita we find a special officer in charge 
of drinking water." In the medical works 
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water is called the very essence of life." Rain 
water is regarded as the best for drinking, 
especially, in the rainy season while impure 
water, if necessary, was used only after 
straining in a piece of cloth.!'? 

Milk and its other products such as butter- 
milk were generally used as beverages. 
Sometimes earthen pots containing butter milk 
were cooled by keeping them underground in 
ice which was brought from the Himalayas.!*? 
Many syrups were prepared with the juices of 
fruits such as mango, dates, grapes, lakuca, 
rose apple, nyagrodha, bread fruit and 
parüsaka. Juice of sugarcane, and guda mixed 
with water were also used as beverages.!?? 
Drinks were also prepared with some spices 
such as dry ginger, asana and jalada, !?! Itsing 
states that it was a common practice in India 
to offer one of the eight syrups prescribed by 
the Buddha to distinguished visitors, teachers, 
pupils, disciples, strangers and friends.!?? 
Syrups are frequently mentioned in other works 
of the period.* Some drinks prepared with 
plantam, cocoanut, and patola leaves were 
used im the summer season. Camphor was 
mixed in these beverages to make them 
fragrant. I? 


The Art of Cooking and Utensils 


The art of cooking was considered so 
important that it is regarded as one of the 
sixty four fine arts.? The story of Gomini in 
the Dasakumaracarits shows that proficiency 
in cooking was considered an essential 
qualification of brides.'?9 Kitchens were 
generally located in well lighted, clean, quiet 
and secluded places where strangers might 
have no access.'*’ Cooks expert in cooking 
pulses, rice, cakes, and sweets are 
mentioned.!?? There is also mention of a 
special officer in charge of the kitchen in the 
Allahabad inscription.!5? 
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The various processes in cooking such as 
mixing various substances, frying in oils or 
clarified butter, and fumigation are mentioned 
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in the AmarakoSa. 
Vasantasena's kitchen is interesting. l'ven 
in a hermitage like that of Valmiki such fine 
preparations as rice boiled with some fruits 
and vegetables were available. Their fragrance 
pervaded the whole atmosphere.'®? The Ast 
Sam. mentions cakes cooked in a fire made 
of chaff, a pot sherd, a frying pan, an oven, 
and on charcoals. '°* 

As before the rich generally used utensils 
made of gold or silver, the people of the middle 
classes—vessels made of other metals and 
the poor leaves sewn together and 
earthenware.!?! All the utensils mentioned in 
the earlier period were in common use.!® 
From the account of Yuan Chwang we learn 
that people used saucepans and stewpans but 
they did not know the use of a steamer. People 
did not use spoons or chop sticks.!9? Drinking 
cups were made of conchshell and were 
engraved with designs. Oil was stored in 
leather bags."? Spitoons for spitting the juice 
of betel leaves had come into use.!9? 


Rules of Diet and Etiquette 


As in the early periods a hoseholder is 
expected to offer food to gods, guests, 
Brahmanas, spirits and dependents before he 
himself takes his meals. It is stated that many 
gods come to the house-holder in the form of 
a guest so a man should always be anxious to 
accord hospitality to a guest and he who takes 
his meals with out feeding a guest is a 
sinner.!/? To provide food and drinks to the 
blind, the Sick, the lame, the poor, and the 
orphans in considered a sacred duty, !?! and it 
is laid down that one should never cook food 
only for himself. 

The Puranas repeat the rules about the 
purity of food. They prohibit the use of unclean 
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food and that offered by unclean or dishonest 
persons for it is stated that one who eats food 
offered bv a sinner himself becomes a 
sinner.!?* 

The duty of taking meals on a clean piece 
of ground after washing hands, feet and mouth 
l.!^ Even a work on 
medicine like the Astangasarmgraha lays down 


is equally emphasisec 


that one should avoid food offered by persons 
about to die, those maintaining themselves with 
difficulty, the henpecked, eunuchs, the 
degraded, hunters, evil doers, associations, 
enemies, prostitutes, rogues, and a usurer, as 
also food given in charity to all.!” The Matsya 
Purana includes atheists, people living in non- 
Aryan regions, such as Dravida, Konkana and 
a worshipper of Siva (lingin) in the above 
list.! Leavings of food were not used by 
respectable persons.!? But Kumarila states 


that some Brahmanas used to take food of 


which their friends or relatives had already 
partaken. He also mentions that the 
Brahmanas in the north used to eat from the 
same plate with their wives, children and 
friends. '^ But all these rules could be waived 
in times of scarcity. From the Kadambari we 
learn that in times of need the people of the 
high castes could use food and water offered 
by a Chandala.!? Food was taken in a happy 
mood without reviling it and the practice of 
washing hands and mouth after meals was 
observed. Those who did not observe it were 
looked down upon in society.! ^? 

There were generally three meals. 
According to Sabara Devadatta’s morning 
meal consisted of cakes, midday meal of 
various food preparations and afternoon meal 
of sweets such as modakas. It seems that there 
was generally no evening meal.!?? But this may 
not have been the general rule for every one. 
Some people, it seems, also took evening 
meal.5! The times ‘of taking meals seem to 
be well regulated on medical grounds and the 
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transgression of the appropriate time was 
adjudged a bad habit by physicians.'** Taking 
meals at midnight, at noon or when one was 
suffering from indigestion was considered 
improper.'? The old rule of dividing the 
stomach into four parts—two for solid food, 
one for liquid and one for wind etc. is 
repeated. !?! 

The necessity of changing food according 
to the temperament and not eating the same 
preparations day after day was fully 
recognised.!? As before, medical works 
prescribe food articles suitable for different 
seasons"? and give a list of articles which 
could be used daily and of those which should 
only be used rarely. Easily digestible articles 
are recommended for daily use while those 
difficult to digest are considered unfit for daily 
use.!? It is laid down that articles difficult to 
digest, sweet and fatty should be taken in the 
beginning, acidic saline preparation in the 
middle and other flavours in the end.!8° As 
before the medical works also mention 
preparations which should not be taken 
together. !®9 

The general rules of etiquette were mostly 
the same as in the earlier period. People were 
generally expected to eat facing the east, 
sitting on a seat and not on a cot, in proper 
utensils, at proper time and at a proper 
place.9? They were also expected to take off 
their head dress and shoes before taking 
meals.?! A person was not advised to eat in 
darkness, in a temple or with his wife. He was 
not to eat from a broken vessel of from the 
lap or from the palm of his hands,'?? nor 
should he drink water by joining his hands 
together.!°° A person was not to take sweets 
when others did not partake of them.!?! He 
was not to eat all the solid food served to him 
but was to leave some for departed spirits 
and birds.!95 But it was considered improper 
to leave liquid articles of food such as honey, 
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curds and clarified butter as also delicious 
cakes called Saskuli. 5 People generally 
avoided preparations of sesamum at night. 

Itsing states that sitting crosslegged side 
by side and to have meals stretched out was 
considered improper. The priests sat on 
separate samll chairs. The chair was about 
seven inches high by a foot square and its 
seat was made of wicker. They place their 
feet on the ground and trays were placed 
before them.'?5 First one or two pieces of 
ginger with some salt were served. Then some 
boiled rice and bean soup were served with 
hot butter sauce as flavouring which was mixed 
with fingers with other food. Then cakes, fruits, 
clarified butter and sugar were served.!?? After 
the guests had taken their meals tooth woods 
and pure water were supplied to them for 
cleansing the mouth. Sometimes a perfumed 
paste was given to rub hands with before 
washing in order to make them fragrant and 
clean. 

The practice of drinking some liquid such 
as cold or warm water, whey, butter milk, and 
sour gruel is mentioned in the medical 
works." After this liquid, betel leaves, with 
some fragrant spices, were taken as it was 
believed that it helped digestion, removed the 
phlegm and made the mouth fragrant.??! The 
practice of betel chewing was so common that 
it is mentioned in the Kamasütra in the account 
of the citizen.?? In the Harsacarita we read 
that Sudrsti had his lips red with betel 
leaves.?* King Südraka also used to chew betel 
leaves after his midday meal.2 Yuan Chwang 
received one hundred and twenty betel leaves 
and twenty betel nuts daily as part of his 
ration.” The practice of smoking a cigar 
prepared with fragrant substances is also 
mentioned.*99 After the meals the rich avoided 
hard work and indulged in such enjoyments 
as listening to the conversation of parrots or 
sarikas, seeing the fights between quails, cooks 
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or rams. or the shows of acrobats and clowns. 
Sometimes they also slept during the day.?97 

Children used to take some breakfast in 
the morning.“°S The newly married couple were 
as before expected to avoid saline 
preparations." The Buddhist monks did not 
drink intoxicating drinks and avoided taking 
meals at forbidden hours.*!? Their breakfast 
generally consisted of rice water, their lunch 
of rice, butter milk, fruits and sweet melons 
and they were permitted to have a light evening 
meal.?!! Fahien also states that liquid food 
was permitted to monks at irregular hours.??? 
The Vayu Purana lays down that an ascetic 
should not be fond of taking only one foodgrain 
nor should he take honey, meat and salt. He 
should not accept uncooked food.?!? 

A taboo against the use of certain 
vegetables such as onions and garlic is found 
even in this period." The Puranas declare 
that masüra, linseed, nispava, rájamasa, 
kusumbhika, kodrava, udara, gram, Kapittha 
and madhuka, should not be used as articles 
of food.*? The Katyayana Smrti lays down that 
vegetables, meat, masiira, gram, koradusaka, 
honey, some alkalies and sea-salt should not 
be used as food on the day of a fast.2!® 
Generally rice boiled with guda, clarified 
butter, curds or rice alone were regarded as 
proper articles of food on the day of a fast.2!7 

It appears that feasts were common during 
this period. In the friendly parties pcople 
enjoyed various kinds of intoxicating drinks, 
saline preparations, fruits, vegetables, sauces 
and condiments.?!8 At the time of the 
ceremony of laying the foundation of a house 
Brahmanas were fed with clarified butter and 
milk rice and masters of dramatic art with 
rice cooked with guda.?!9 In the royal 
households the food was as before, examined 
to see whether it contained any poisonous 
substance before it was served.22° Fahien 


states that the kings of the states near Mathura 
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used to take off their caps when serving food 
with their own hands to a community of monks 
and they sat on a Carpet on the ground and 
not on couches.??! In the Sraddha feasts 
sesamum, meat of many animals, clarified 
butter, milk, honey, sugarcane, juices of fruits 
such as mango, grapes and pomegranate, food 
grains such as Syamaka, sali, nivara, mudga, 
and barley were used while masura, nispava, 
rajamasa, safflower, lotus, Bilva, kodrava, 
udara, gram, kapittha, linseed, milk of goats 
and sheep, some spices and vegetables were 
avoided.*2" The same food was served to all 
and all the relatives and servants were fed in 
such feasts.^?? Poor people were permitted to 
perform these rites with fruits, roots sesamum 
and water.^?! Gift of uncooked food is 
permitted by a Südra.??5 Generally vessels 
made of gold, silver, or copper were used in a 
Sraddha by the rich.*?ó 

We can also form some idea of the food 
habits of the people during the period. The 
inhabitants of the east were mainly rice??? and 
fish eaters.?^? They were fond of drinking 
sura,**9 and alkaline substances suited 
them.* 

The staple food grain of the people in the 
north was wheat?! and women there drank 
liquors.?** The inhabitants of the south enjoyed 
boiled rice with tamarind.?? In the deserts 
the food of the people consisted of milk, curds 
and fruit of karia tree. In Sindh fish was much 
eaten, in the Asmaka country, oils and acidic 
substances, and in the Malaya region roots 
and tubers. The people of Konkana were fond 
of fruit juices and the mountaineers of groats. 
The staple food of the inhabitants of Avanti 
was wheat, of the Balhika region meat roasted 
on spits with sour gruel and roasted meat, 
wheat and grapes were the favourite food 
articles of the Greeks and Scythians.??* In 
Jhang and Montgomery districts (USinara) 
people were fond of drinking milk,?55 while in 
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Gandhara people drank decoctions of various 
kinds. 

There were certain people who lived in 
their homes but led the life of recluses. They 
did not join community feasts. Some did not 
take food offered even by the three higher 
castes. They probably cooked their own 
food.*°® It shows that resticitions about 
interdining were sufficiently rigid in this 
period. 

Modakas were offered to the preceptor on 
the day of initiation of a pupil.??7 All guests 
such as teachers, pupils, disciples, strangers 
and friends were offered clarified butter, 
honey, sugar or one of the eight kinds of syrups 
which were allowed by the Buddha.’ Certain 
rules of etiquette were observed in the dinners 
of foreigners.?°9 

In Kumarila’s time Brahmana women in 
Ahicchatra (modern Ramnagar in Bareilly 
district) and Mathura drank wine, the 
Brahmanas of the north ate from the same 
plate with their wives, children and friends. 
Brahmanas of the south took their meal sitting 
on couches, Brahmanas both in the north and 
the south had no objection to taking cooked 
food that remained in pots after their friends 
and relatives had partaken of it. They had no 
objection to taking betel leaves touched by 
persons of all castes and many of them did 
not sip water after taking their meals.**° Food 
obtained by begging was considered as 
unwelcome as death itself while that obtained 
without begging was regarded as nourishing 
as nectar.??l 

To sum up the period under review was an 
era of great prosperity. It resulted in the further 
enriching of varieties of dishes. Some new 
preparations of wheat and a stuffing prepared 
with mudga were used. A considerable section 
of Hindu society had accepted vegetarianism 
as the normal way of life. Some of the Puranas 
prescribe vegetarian dishes even in a Sraddha 
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where meat was obligatory before. But the 
Ksatriyas relished meat dishes. A tasty meat 
soup called Dakalüvanika was prepared. In 
some regions where civilization was not much 
advanced, such as in the Vindhyas, people were 
mostly non-vegetarians. 

On account of intercourse with foreigners 
and general prosperity the moral standards 
had gone down considerably even in the 
MadhyadeSa. The rich indulged in drinking. 
Even respectable women considered drinking 
wines a necessary, embellishment. But the 
Brahmanas generally drank syrups. Betel 
chewing was common. Some articles such as 
gram, and masüra were still considered exotic 
and onions and garlic were avoided by 
respectable persons. 
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Navanita (fresh butter) Malavikgnimitra. p. 57, 
Angv. p. 182, Amar. II. 9.51, Matsya 217, Ast 
Sam. Su. VI. 

Haiyamgavina (Butter of yesterday's milk)— 
Raghu. I. 4.5, Amar, II. 9.51. 

Ghrta—Angv. p. 182, Kurma. 22, Amar. II. 9.51, 
Ast. Sam. Su. VI. 

Beal. Si-yu-ki. Vol. I. p. 88. 

Vayu 91.11. 

Matsya. 227.39. 

Amara. Vaisya. 

Originally ‘prsadajya’ denoted a mixture of 
curds and minute globules of butter. (Sāraņa 
on Tai Sam HI, 2.6.2) 

The solid part of curds when water has oozed 
out was called Takrapindaka—Ast. Sam. Su. 
VI. 78-79, Ast. Hrd. Su. V. 

KsiraSaka—Ibid. 

Dadhikircika—lbid. 


9.44, 
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51. 
52. 
53. 
54. 


56. 
5i 
58. 
Dy. 
60. 
61. 


62. 
63. 
64. 
65. 


55. 


Malavika. II. p. 36, Mrch. IV. p. 237. 

Mrch. p. 98. 

Sakuntala. IL. 

Mrch. X. 29. p. 545, Kamasutra. 174 15-17., 
Bower. Mss. I. 24, Harsa. p. 45, Harsa. VII. 
ZU. 

Vayu. 82, Matsya. 16, 1. 29-36, Kurma. 20. 
Kurma. 22. 

Brhaspatismrti. 25.13. p. 194. 

Porunar. II. 84-93, 102-121. ` 

Kurma. 22. 

Beal Si-yu-ki. p. 89. 

See Buddhaghosa's Saratthappakasani, his 
commentary on Samyutta Nikaya. 

Brhaspati. Sm. I. 128-29. 

Gaudavaho. 377. 

Harascarita, p. 232. 

Pisitaudana or mamsaudana (meat cooked with 
rice)—Matsya. 268, 6-30. 

C.f. Div. 559.1. 

Mamsarasa (meat soup)—Mrch. VIII. 14, X. 
20, Ast. Sam. Su. VII. 39-46 Amar. II. 9.45. 
Sülyamamsa (roasted on spits)—Sakuntala II., 
Amar. II. 9.45. 

Angararasi patita mamsa khandam—Mrch. p. 
98. 

Ballira or Suska mamas (seasoned meat)— 
Ang. 64, Kamasitra. 174. 15. 

Vesavara (stuffing)—Ast. Hrd. Cikitsa I. 


. Dakalavanika (a kind of meat soup) 


. Amlayavagu (acidic gruel)—Kama Sutra. 
174.15. 
Accharasaka yüsam (extract of meat)—Ibid. 

. Legge. p. 43. 
The reasons given are : 


(a) The animal whose flesh is eaten may have 
been one's intimate relation. 

(b) Butchers sometimes bring flesh of unclean 
animals like dogs. 

(c) A non-vegetarian sees horrible dreams. 

(d) Flesh is produced from the semen of a male 
and the blood of a female hence it is 
impure. 

(e) Meat eating causes obstruction in the 
acquisition of learning. 

(f) A meat eater is deprived of learning. 

(g) Meat eating is the characteristic of an 
Anárya (uncultured person). 

(h) The Buddhist teachings are lookked down 


"Til 


— 


76. 
71. 


79. 
80. 


8l. 
82. 


83. 


12. 
73. 
74. 
75. 
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upon if Sramanas take meat diet. See 
A.B.O.R.I. Vol. XX. parts III and IV. 
Watters. Yuan Chwang Part. I. p. 344. 
Kamasutra. p. 12.7. 
Uttara. carita. IV. 87. 
CEN WE p.74. 
Vayu. Pu. 57.100. 
C.f. Matsya. Pu. 143. 12-14. 
Itsing. p. 44. 
The four varieties of honey were : 
Bhriimara, pauttika, ksaudra and maksika— 
Charaka, Su. 27.242, Ast. Sam. VI. 98. 
Kumar. VI. 50, VII. 72, Raghu. XI 69, Visnu. 
III. 11.82, Vayu. 79. 11-12, 105.34, Kurma. 22. 


. Vàgbhata I mentions five varieties of 


sugarcane— 

Paundraka, vámsika, Sataparvaka, kantara and 
naipala and considers the juice extracted with 
the help of a machine unwholesome. Ast. Sam. 
Su. Vi. 83-85. 

C.f. Ast. Hrd. V. 44. 

Phanita—Angv. p. 182, Amar, II. 9.43, Ast. 
Sam. VI. 86. 

Guda—Angy. p. 181, Vayu. 105.34, Ast Sam. 
VI. 86. 

Matsyandika—Angv. p. 181, Amar. II. 9.43, Ast. 
Sam. Su. VI. 88, Malavika Il. p. 42, Ast. Hrd. 
V. 49. 

Khanda—Ast. Sam. VI. 88, Vayu. 105.34. 
Sarkara—Angy. p. 181, Kurma. 25, Amar. Il. 
9.43, Harsa p. 156. 

Sita (sugarcandy)-Amar. II. 9.43, Ast. Hrd. V. 
49, 

Ast. Sam. Su. VI. 98. 

Patala Sarkara—(red sugar). 

Karka Sarkara—White sugar—Harsacarita p. 
156. 

Ast. Hrd. V. 50. 

Gudavikara denotes all sweets prepared with 
guda (Rtusamhara V. 16) and 
Khandakhadyaka, those with unrefined sugar. 
Kamasutra. IV. 10.16. 
Madhulajah—Kamandaka VII. 59. 

C.f. Kurma. 20. 

Krsara—Matsya. 268. 6.30. 

Modakas (sweet balls)— were generally 
prepared with rice or wheat flour mixed with 
Sugar, some spices and slices of the kernel of 
coconuts—Vikram. III. 65, 75. Angv. Mrch. V. 
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98, Malavika, p. 81, Sakuntala. p. 62, Matsya. 
268. 6-30. 
Samyāva—Kunna. II. 17. 
Püpa or apüpa—Mrch. V. 98. Amar. II. 47-48, 
Vayu. 80.48, Matsya. 268. 6-30, Kurma. II. 17. 
Phenaka—Angy. 182. 
prepared with powdered wheat flour. 
Payasa—Matsya. 268. 6-30, Raghu. X. 51, 54. 
Ghrtaptira—Vayu 80.47. 
Abhyasa—Amar. II. 9.47. 
Gudaudana—Mrch. I. 8, Matsya, 268. 6-30. 
Utkáriká was a sweet preparation with rice 
flour, milk, treacle and clarified butter. 
Angv. 182, Bharata. III. 56-39, Div. 500-23. 

84. Morendaka-——Angv. p. 182. 

85. Ast. Hrd. Uttara. 39. 

86. Locika—Bharata. III. 36-39. 


Fine sweet cakes 











Istaka—Vavu. 80.47. 
Vitanaka—Matsya. 268. 6-30. 
Polika—Matsya. 268. 6-30. 





87. Kamasitra. I. 38, IV. 1.28, Brhat. Sam. 76.11, 
Kurma. 22, Vayu. 74, Matsya 217-60, Raghu. V. 
73, Angy. p. 182, Ast. Hrd. Su. 12, Kamasutra. 
IV. 1.28, Matsya. 84.7. 
The Matsya (217.60) mentions following 
varielies of salts : 
Saindhava, ubdhid, patheya, pakya, samudra, 
lomaka, kuppa, sauvarcala, vida, valakeya, 
vavahvaka, aurvaksara, kalabhasma. 
Kama Sutra. 191.1, Vayu. 18.20 
89. Mrch. VIII. 13, Amar. II. 9. 36-37, Kamasutra. 
IV. 1.6, Brhatsamhita. 76.11. 
C.f. Matsya. II. 9.36-38, Kurma. 20, Vayu. 74, 
Raghu. IV. 46, VI. 57, Kumara. VIII. 25. 
90. Amar. II 9.36. 
91. Amar. II 9.40. 
92. Kamasutra. I. 4.8 
93. Kamasutra. IV, 4.38. 
Kambalika—Angy. p. 221. 
khada—Angv. p. 221. 
Temana—Amar. II. 9.44. 
Vyanjana—(condiments) Kurma. 22. 
Kanjika—(sour gruel) Div. 496.5, Dhanvantri 
VI. 294. 
Tusodaka—sour gruel prepared with unhusked 
cereals. 
Sauviraka—Sour gruel prepared with unhusked 
cereals. 
94. Amar. II.9.39. 
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Dasakumaracarita. VI. 
Sauvira Lower Sind. 


. Khandava (jams) —Ast. Sam. Su. VII. 


Raga (syrups prepared from fruits) Ast. Sam. 
Su. VII. 


. Ast Flrd. Su. V. 

. Ast. Hrd. Cikitsa 12. 

. Harsacarita, p. 66. 

. Angv. p. 232, Div. 70.27, Markandeya. Pu. 29.9- 


11, Amar. IL. 9.7-20, Sakuntala p. 94, Vayu. 
5.2., Kamasutra. IV. 1.33. 

lilataila (sesamum oil)—Beal Si-yu-ki. I. 88, 
Ast. Sam. Su. IX. 

It was included in untimely (vikala) food. 
Watters VIII. p. 282. 

Sarsapataila (mustard oil)—Itsing p. 44, Ast. 
Sam. Su. IX., Si-yu-ki. p. 88. 

Tailakura (boiled rice with oil) —Angv. p. 181. 
Tailayavágü (gruel with oil) —Angv. p. 181. 
Ast. Sam. Su. VI. 111. 

Ast. Hrd. III. 13. 

Vayu. 16.14., Kurma. 2.17. 
Tilpainyakavikrti—Ast. Sam. Su. VI 

Ast. Sam. Su. VI. 113-114. 

Angv. p. 64 and p. 231, Ast. Sam. Su. VII. 168- 
209, Watters. p. 277. Beal Si-yu-ki. II. 88., Itsing 
p. 45, Amar. IL. 4.27-168. Vayu. 45-46. 

Watters Vol. II, p. 277. 

Watters Vol. Il, p. 277. 

Watters Vol. I, p. 292-293. 

Beal—Lite of Yuan Chwang. 

Beal—Si-yu-ki. II, 195. 

Griffith—Ajanta Paintings Cave I plates 102- 
112. 

Ast. Sam. Su. VII. 168. 

Ast. Sam. Su. VII. 168. 

Juice of sugarcane— Vayu. 46.9. 

Juice of Lakuca fruit—Vayu. 46-9. 

Juice of Nyagrodha fruit —Ibid. 

Juice of Jamba fruit—Vayu. 46-12-29. 

Juice of Bread fruit—Vayu. 43.4.5. 

Juice of Parüsaka—Vayu. 38.65. 

Ast. Hrd. Su. VI. 140-43. 

Kamasitra. IV. 1.29. 

Harsacarita. p. 229. 

Ast. Hrd. VIII. 42-43, Ast. Sam. Su. VII. 134. 
Ast. Sam. Su. VII. 151 

Watters—Yuan Chwang. II. 117. | 
Watters—Yuan Chwang. p. 178, Beal Srywki— — 
JI. 88. t5 Po 





128. 


129. 


130. 


131. 


132. 


133. 


134. 
135. 


136. 
137. 
138. 
139. 
140. 
141. 


. Itsing. p. 45 and p. 137. 

. Bower Mss. I. 34. 

. Bower Mss. I. 31. 

. The Angv. (p. 64, p. 181, 221) mentions the 


following varieties of intoxicating drinks : 

Apakvarasa, pakvarasa, asava, arista, 
maireyaka, madhu, godhasalaka, yava, 
prasanna, ayasa, Svetasura, ásavásava, nisthita, 
madhura, Jagala, atthakalika, sura, phusukundi, 


Jayakalika. 


Sakuntala VI. p. 188, Rtusamhara. I. 3, IV. 11, 
VI. 10, Raghu, IV. 42, 61, XIII. 52. 

In the Malavikagnimitra Iravati indulges in 
drinking. Indumati, the queen of Aja liked to 
receive wine from the mouth of her husband 
(Raghu. VIII. 68). The Mandsore inscription 
(Fleet C.LI. HI. 18.p. 81) mentions a phrase, 
like the cheeks of intoxicated women.' The 
after effects of drinking on women are 
described in the Kumarasambhava. The 
Harsacarita (p.82) also mentions beautiful 
ladies who had drunk wine. Kumarila mentions 
that in Ahicchatra and Mathura even Brahmana 
women indulged in drinking. 

Malavika. II. 49, Kumar. IV. 12, Kumar. VIII. 
60. 

Harsacarita. IV. p. 142, Mrch. VI. 

C.f. Sakuntala. VI. p. 182. 

Vayu 58. 43. 

The Brhaspati Smrti also lays down that 
drinking should be avoided only by those 
women whose husbands are away. 

Brhaspati. Sm. 25. 13. p. 194. 

Fahien states that drinking was unknown 
throughout Madhyade$sa but the literary 
evidence before us makes it highly improbable. 
Matsya. 120.31. 

Griffith—Ajanta Paintings. 

Watters—Yuan Chwang. I. p. 17.8. 
Beal-Si-yu-ki, p. 89. 

Harsacarita. II. p. 44. 

K.A. Nilakanta Sastri—A History of South 
India, p. 194. 

Porunar. II. 84-93, 102-121. 

Ast. Sam. Su. VI. 

Raghu. XIX. 46 

Vayu. 65.116. 

Harsacarita. p. 230. 

Sura—Amar. II. 10.39, Kamasutra. IV. 1.35. 
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161, 
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Varuni—Kumar. IV. 12. 

Varuni—Amar. IJ. 10.42, Raghu. XVI. 59. 
Malavika. IV. p. 48, Mrch. VII. 50. 
Surasava—Mrch. VII. 30. 
Maireya—Kamasutra. I. 4.58. 

CO fSIbid;, IV. 135. 

Prasanná—Amar. II. 10.40. 
Kadambari—Amar. II. 10.40. 

Madhavi—Amar. II. 10.41, Kamasutra. I. 4.38. 
Narikelasava—(an asava prepared from the 
juice of cocoanut.) Raghu. IV. 65. 
Madira—March. VI., Rtusamhara VI. 10. For 
details sce E.F.A.I. Chapter VI. pp. 246-47, Ast. 
Sam. Su. VI. and Ast. Hrd. V., Ast. Hrd. Su. V. 
62-65. 

Vayu. 78.16. 

Div. 127.19. 

Ast. Sam. Su. VI. 12. 

C.f. Angv. p. 232. 

Mrch. IV. 

Toyakarmantika—Harsacarita Chapter V. 

Ast. Sam. Su. VI. 30. 

Ast. Sam. VI. 52, Ast. Hrd. III. 23. 
Harsacarita. V. 

Vayu 46.9; 46, 12-29, 43. 4-5; 38.65. 

Ast. Hrd. III. 23. 

Itsing p. 125. 

Kurma, Kamasutra. II. 10.15-17. 

C.f. Angv. p. 181. 

Ast. Hrd. Su. III. 30-34. 

Kamasutra. 

Dasakumaracarita. VI. 

Kama Sutra. IV. 1.18. 

C.f. Ast. Sam. Su. VIII. 60.61, Amar. II. 9. 27. 
Amar. II. 9.27-28., Kamandaka. VII. 15. 
Khadyatapakika (a superintendent of the 
kitchen.) (Allahabad inscription of 
Samudragupta). The chief cook is called 
Paurogava, (Harsacarita, Amar. II. 9. 27.) 
Bhàvita—fumigated. 

Picchila (sauce mixed with rice or gruel). 
Apakva (fried in butter). 

Amar. II. 9. 46-47. 

Mrch. IV. p. 237. 

Uttaracarita. IV. 1, 

Ast. Sam. Su. VII. 66. 

Div. 559, Vayu. 47.1 

Itsing states that fresh leave sewn together were 
used as plates and bronze vessels were also 


used (pp. 46-47). 
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165. 


166. 
167. 
168. 
169. 
170. 


177. 
178. 
179. 


180. 


18]. 
182, 
183, 


184, 
185. 


The Harsacarita VII mentions a water jar 
(kalasa), karkari, kumbha, (alinjara), a box 
for betel leaves (tambila karaka), a utensil 
for cooking (tamracarana), an iron pan 
(kataha), a drinking cup (panabhajana), a ring 
well (ganda kusüla), a pan (tápaka) or (tapika) 
and a spit (hastaka). 

C.f. Amar. II. 9. 30-34. 

Deal. Si-yu-ki. I. 89. 

Harsacarita. pp. 156, 207. 

Amar. Kutu or kutupa. I. 9.33. 
Bhaumapatadgraha—Kamasutra. IV. 1.18. 
Ast. Hr. Su. VIII. 37. Visnu. Pu. III. 11. 66-67, 
Visnu. III. 11.68, Vayu. Pu. 74.31., Kurma. Pu. 
19. 

Bharata in his Natyasastra (III. 36-39) also 
gives food offerings suitable for Brahmanas, 
gods, manes, sages, Raksasas and birds. 

Ast. Sam. III. 76-77. 


. Ratnavali. IV. 20. 


Kurma. Pu. II. Ch. XVII., Matsya. Ch. 16. 
Kurma. Pu. II. Ch. 17., Ast. Hr. Su. VIII. 35-39. 


. Ast. Sam. Su. X. 16., Itsing. Chapter III. p. 26, 


Kurma. Pu. XIX. 


l. Ast. Sam. III. 78-79. 
5. Matsya. Pu. XVI. 


C.f. Kurma. Pt. II. Ch. XVII. 

Itsing. Ch. IV. p. 24, 25, 26. 

Indians take bath before meals. They do not 
give leavings of food to anybody. Utensils once 
used are not given to others without being 
properly cleaned. Earthen and wooden vessels 
are used only once Gold, silver, and copper 
vessels are cleaned before they are used 
again'—Watters on Yuan Chwang. IX. p. 152. 
Tantravartika. 

Kadambari. 

Itsing. IX. 39, Ast. Sam. X. 59., Visnu. Pu. III. 
1 1.85., Visnu. Pu. III. 11.86-87. 

Sabara on Jaimini V. 1.20. 

Also see ‘Itsing in India’ by V.R.R. Dikshitar in 
Il. H. Q. March, 1952, Vol. XXVIII, No. 1. p. 
117., Mrechakatika. 

Kamasutra. I. 4.7. 

Malavikagnimitra. II. 35. 

Kurma. Pu. II. 19, 90. 

C.f. Ast. Hr. Su. XI. 63-68. 

Ast. Hr. Su. VIII. 46-47. 

Ast. Hr. Su. VIII. 35. See Ast. Sam. Su. X. 67. 
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For Food for winter—See Ast. Sam. Su. IV. 13- 
17 and Ast. Hr. Su, III. 12-13. 

For Food for spring season—See Ast. Sam. 
Su. IV. 25-27. And Ast. Hr. Su III. 20-26. 

Food for summer—Ast. Sam. Su. IV. 32-34., 
Ast. Hr. Su. III. 28-35. 

For Food for the Rainy season—See Ast. Sam. 
Su. IV. 45-46. and Ast. Hr. Su. III. 45-47. 

For Food for the Autumn season—See Ast. 
Sam. Su. IV. 54-59. and Ast. Hr. Su. III. 47-48. 
Ast. Hr. Su. VIII. 42-43. 

Ast. Hr. Su. VIII. 40-41. 

Ast. Hr. Su. VIIL 45-46. 

C.f. Visnu. Pu. III, 11.82-83. 

Ast. Sam. Su. XI. 1-12. 

Kurma Pt. II. Ch. XIX., Visnu. III. 11.79. 
Kurma. XIX. 

Kurma Pu. II. 19. 20-22, 

(Ast. Sam. III 78-79) 

Visnu. Pu. 

Itsing. p. 24. 

Visnu. Pu. III. 11.82. 

Ast. Sam. Su. III. 80. 

Itsing. pp. 22, 24, 116, 123. 

Itsing. pp. 39-40. 

Ast. Hr. Su. VIII. 47-48. 

Betel leaves are mentioned in the Raghu VI. 
64 and betel nuts in Raghu. XIII. 17., Ast. Hr. 
XII. 83-85., Brhatsamhita 77. 35-37. 

C.f. Itsing IX. 39., Mrcchakatika IV. 

Some fragrant spices such as comphor and 
cloves were also taken after meals to make 
the mouth fragrant (Harsacarita. p. 21). 
Kamasutra. I. 4.5. 

Harsacarita. p. 85. 

Kadambari Para. 15. 

Beal Si-yu-ki. 

Kuttanimatam., Nagara Sarvasva. 

Quoted by Dr. V.S. Agrawal in his ‘Kadambari 
Eka Samskrtika Adhyayana’ p. 32. Chap. 15. 
Charaka's reference to the preparation of the 
cigar (Charaka Su. V 18-23) the above 
quotations make it clear that it was a common 
practice among the rich. 
Kamasutra, I. 4.8. 
Divyavadana. p. 30. 20. 
Kamasutra. 191.1. 
Itsing. Chapter X. 

Itsing. pp. 26, 44, 117. 
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"ahi 297. Itsing. p. 43. 
vie capa Dad 298. Brhaspati Sm. II. LO. 
me E EIC 299, Kasikavytti on Panini VIII. 4.9. 
urma Pu. Pt. IT. Ch. XVII. * so VIT. 995/924: 
Matsya Pu. XV., Padma. Pu. Srsti. IX. 62-66. 230. Ast. d VII. 23 
Katyayana Sm. 27. 231. Itsing. cae e t EE | 
Mrcchakatika. Act. I. p. 14. 232. Brhaspati Sm. Il. 129 / ustorj ol south India 
ean 1 4 93. X p. 191., K.A. Nilakanta Shastri. 
Bhatatä II. 41-49 | 233. Dasakumaracarita. VI. 
Muta 910. 18690: Kamandaka RVI 15 234. Ast. Sam. Su. VII. 232-234, Kasikavrtti on Pānini 
Legge—Fahien. Ch. XVI. VII. 4.9. | : 
kirma XX Asmaka—the region between the Godavari and 
Markandeya Pu. 29 9-11., Visnu. Pu. III. 16 C.f. Mahishmati on the Narmada. 
Matsva Pu. XV. also XVII, Vayu. Pu. Ch. 78, 8- 235. Kasikavrtti on Panini VIII. 4.9. 
48 and Ch. 83, 3-0. 236. Harsacarita. p. 39. 
Kurma. XXII. 237. Malavika. p. 5l. 
C.f. Matsya. XVIII. 57.69. 238. Takakusu—lItsing (1896) p. 125. 
Kurma. XXII. 239. Ibid., Ch. XXXI and XXXV. 
Matsya. Ch. 17, 70. 240. Tantravartika. 
Vayu. 74.1. 241. Amar. Vaisya. 3. 
QUESTIONS 
Mention any three new food preparations from 5. “The use of intoxicating drinks by all sections of 


cereals and pulses in the Gupta period. 

Why have the authors of the Puranas interdicted 
the use of rajamasa, masira, nispava and gram in 
a Sraddha? 


Bring out the facts which show that a food deal of 


feeling against slaughter of animals for food had 
developed in Indian society in the Gupta period. 
Describe the preparation of three popular sweets 
during the Gupta period. 


-I 


Indian society including women was quite common 
in the Gupta period." Describe the evidence in 
support of the above statement. 

Mention the different kinds of beverages prepared 
and used by Indians in the Gupta period. 

On the basis of the literatured of the Gupta period 
state the food articles and beverages used by thc 
people residing in different regions of India. 


Chapter 8 
Food and Drinks 


(c. 750 A.D. to c. 1200 A.D.) 


We get some information about food and 
drinks from Sanskrit and Prakrta works which 
were written during the period c. 750 to c. 
1200 A.D. Some of the Puranas and the Smrtis 
which were written during this period also 
enable us to form an idea about the food habits 
of the people. But a detailed account of the 
dishes used during the period is to be found 
in the Manasollasa. It describes the various 
beverages used and narrates vividly the 
method of preparation of a number of 
vegetarian and non-vegetarian dishes which 
were used in the royal households. 


Cereals and Pulses 


The works of this period mention all the 
food grains used in the earlier period.’ A dish 
of hot fragrant rice, the grains of which were 
unbroken and separate from each other was 
eaten with great relish.* Rice cooked in the 
milk of a buffalo was also very popular.) We 
come across some new preparations of wheat 
such as kasára* and suhális.? The latter were 
cakes of wheat flour fried in clarified butter 
and coated with sugar. If these cakes were 
not sufficiently hard they were called 
Pahalikas.? The preparation of cakes of wheat 
flour has been described in detail in the 
Manasollasa. They are called polikas or 
mandakas.’ Thread like preparation of wheat 
flour were called sevikas® and thin round cakes 
of fine wheat flour placed one over the other 
before frying in oil were called Patrikas.? 

Gram now seems to have become a 
favourite food as its use is recommended by 


Some$vara in many vegetarian and non- 
vegetarian dishes.!? Vidalapaka was prepared 
with the pules of gram, rajamasa, masüra or 
rajamudga mixed with slightly parched adhaki 
pulse of which the outer covering was removed 
with a grinding stone and a winnowing basket. 
The mixture was cooked on slow fire. Water 
mixed with asafoetida, turmeric and rock salt 
was added to it.!! A soup prepared with 
mudga, asafoetida, pieces of ginger, pieces of 
lotus stalks fried in oil or the seeds of Priyala 
is also mentioned. Sometimes pieces of brinjal 
fried in oil or the pireces of meat to a sheep 
or jackal or the pieces of the marrow of an 
animal were also cooked with it. Some spices 
such as powder of black pepper, and dry 
ginger were mixed in the end.!^ Vatakas 
prepared with masa flour, fried in clarified 
butter and dropped in milk were called 
Ksiravata. A preparation of fermented fine 
flour of masa made into small circular balls 
was called idarika. It was fried in clarified 
butter, mixed with some spices such as black 
pepper and fumigated with asafoetida and 
cumin seeds.!* Another preparation of masa 
flour was Gharika. These were round cakes 
with five or seven holes, fried in oil till their 
colour became red. When they had no holes 
they were called Vatakas. These vatakas were 
also dropped in sour gruel or churned curds 
with sugar. Sometimes sour gruel and well 
churned curds with some spices such as rock 
salt, ginger, coriander, cumin and black 
pepper were cooked to thick consistency and 
vatakas dropped into it. Some powder of black 
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pepper was added to it and the mixture 
fumigated before use.'” For preparing vatikas, 
masa pulse was soaked in water, the outer 
covering removed and the pulse ground on a 
piece of stone. Some spices were mixed in it 
and the mixture, after churning well with 
hands, was allowed to ferment for a few days. 
Then they were formed into small balls and 
dried. They were cooked whenever required.!® 

In the preparation of the dish called 
Katakarna, pulse of vattanaka (pea) soaked 
in water was ground and fumigated with 
clarified butter after adding rock salt. The 
powder of Nispava was then mixed with it and 
the mixture made into round cakes which were 
fried in oil! Pürikà was a cake of gram flour 
fried in oil. Sometimes the pulse was boiled a 
little before grinding and some spices such 
as salt, black pepper, cardamom, asafoetida 
and sugar were mixed in the ground pulse 
before frying.!? Vestika was a preparation of 
gram pulse mixed with some spices covered 
with fine wheat flour and cooked in a pot-sherd. 
Sometimes ground masa and mudga pulses 
were used instead of gram pulse.!? Dhosakas 
are also prepared with the same ingredients 
as vestika. 2° 


Dairy Products 


Milk was now used in various forms. When 
half the quantity was evaporated it was drunk. 
In case it was reduced to one third of the 
original quantity it became a dish that could 
be licked. When one sixth of the original 
quantity remained it was used for preparing 
Sweets and when only one eighth remained it 
was called Sarkara. 2! Milk was also used in 
the preparation of some sweets such as 
Ksiraprakara, ksivavata and kstrayastika of 
which we read for the first time.22 Curds 
prepared from the milk of those buffaloes, 
whose calves were fully grown up were 
regarded as very tasty.) Curds were given 
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different names according to the quantity of 
water mixed.*4 Curds churned and mixed with 
sugar and fumigated with camphor were also 
used.*° 

Whey was taken with rock salt and some 
spices such as cumin and ginger.*° But Rasala 
continued to be the most popular preparation 
of curds.2’ Temana was a soup of curds.23 A 
special preparation of curds with black 
mustard was much liked.*9 Butter was clarifed 
with wheat and betel leaves before being used 
in cooking and frying food articles.?9 
Somadeva also describes the properties of 
clarified butter, curds, butter and rnilk.?! 


Meat Diet 


Along with vegetarian dishes meat 
preparations were quite popular. The Purànas 
prescribe the meat of clean animals for 
feeding Brahmanas in a Sráddha.?? Brahmanas 
relished the flesh of buffaloes and took dressed 
fish. The Ksatriyas enjoyed eating meat 
preparations such as dressed fish, roasted 
sheep.?* Sometimes meat was so dressed that 
it resembled the shape of a Bimba fruit.” 
Fragrant and tasteful curries of fish, venison, 
birds and flesh of goats were very much 
liked.*° In the cold season people relished 
eating pork along with newly husked rice while 
the essence of deer and quails is mentioned 
among the dainties used in the summer 
season.?7 

Many animals such as sheep, goats, 
gazelles, hares, rhinoceros, buffaloes, fish, 
birds, Sparrows, ring doves, francolin doves, 
peacocks and pigs were killed for food.38 
People generally abstained from the meat of 
cows, horses, mules, asses, camels, elephants, 
tame poultry, crows, parrots, nightingales and 
all kinds of eggs.?? But in times of scarcity 
even the flesh or forbidden animals was used 
for food.” Somegvara describes in detail how 
meat should be dressed and flesh of which 
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part of the body should be used and of which 
part avoided. The method of removing the hair 
of a pig is also described.*! He describes in 
detail the method of preparing a number of 
meat dishes. Sunthakas were prepared from 
the body of a pig roasted on fire. After roasting, 
the body was cut into pieces and the pieces 
again roasted on charcoals. They were eaten 
with rock salt and black pepper.*? Sometimes 
a broth was also prepared with Sunthakas. The 
broth was fumigated with aromatic spices.*? 
Sunthakas were sometimes cut into pieces 
resembling palm leaves. These pieces were 
dropped into curds mixed with sugar and some 
aromatic spices were added. Pulp of citron 
was also mixed with sunthakas and they were 
eaten after fumigation. In this form they were 
known as Cakkalika. ** Sometimes green gram 
was pounded with spices. The whole thing was 
fried after mixing with good pieces of flesh. 
Tender Nispava, berries, pieces of onions and 
garlic were mixed with the fried mixture. The 
whole thing was dropped in some sour juice 
and fumigated before eating.?? Flesh of sheep, 
carved into the shape of plums mixed with 
some powdered spices and grams and fried 
in oil with the pieces of such vegetables as 
brinjal, radish, onions, ginger and sprouted 
mudga beans was known as Kavacandi.*® 
Pieces of clean meat chopped into the form of 
big Amalakas were cooked with spices. This 
liquid preparation was again cooked with some 
acid fruits, Sunthakas, spices and rock salt. It 
was then fumigated with spices such as garlic 
and asafoetida. This preparation was known 
as Puryala. * 

When pieces of clean meat, bored with 
some holes and filled with Spices, were roasted 
On spits and some spices were mixed with 
them they were called Bhaditraka. Sometimes 
Bhaditrakas were dried after cooking and than 
fried in ghee.*® Flesh of sheep dressed into 
the shape of betel nuts with some blood was 
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known as Krsnapaka." Vatakas of pasted meat 
prepared with roasted and spiced meat inside 
were called Bhisika. Sometimes these Vatakas 
were covered with grains of rice and roasted 
and called Kosali. °° Sometimes fruits such 
as brinjal were filled with pasted meat and 
fried in oil?! Pasted meat was also formed 
into the shape of balls and roasted on fire or 
fried in oil. Liver of an animal was also cooked 
with some spices and called Paiíicavarni. ?? 
Sunthakas were also prepared with entrails.?? 
The entrails of an animal filled with spices 
and marrow and roasted on charcoal were 
called mandaliya. ?* Liver chopped in the 
shape of betel nuts and roasted on charcoals 
and fried with spices was also used by 
dropping these pieces into a solution of black 
mustard or curds.” Dried and roasted meat 
such as seasoned fish, roasted tortoises, fried 
crabs and a tasty meat soup, all were used as 
food.°® 

From the above account and description 
of the food habits of the Tantrikas in the 
Yasastilaka®’ and other contemporary works 
it is obvious that meat eating was common in 
certain sections of the society, specially, 
perhaps among the Ksatriyas. But we find also 
large sections of society which had taken to 
vegetarianism partly on religious and partly 
perhaps also on hygienic grounds. Among such 
people even when an animal was to be 
sacrificed in a religious rite to propitiate a 
god it was replaced by the image of an animal 
made of flour.55 Somadeva wonders how 
people who seek their own welfare hope to 
increase their own flesh with the flesh of others. 
Just as one's own life is dear to one, similarly 
the life of another is dear to him. One should, 
therefore, refrain from destroying animal life.°° 
According to him animals must not be killed 
for the purpose of worshipping gods or the 
manes, for entertaining one's guests, in any 
mystic rite or for medicinal purposes.9? 
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Similar ideas are expressed by another Jain 
writer Amitagati who considers taking poison 
better than meat eating.®! Even some of the 
Puranas of this period lay down that slaughter 
of animals is not necessary for sacrifices in 
the Kali age.9^ They prescribe the use of masa 
beans instead of meat preparations.? On the 
authority of Al Masudi we can say that the 
Brahmanas generally avoided meat diet. Al- 
Idrisi states that the people of Anhilwara ate 
rice, pea beans, masa, masüra, and fish and 
animals which had died a natural death 
because they did not kill birds and animals. 
Raja$ekhara mentions eating of pork among 
the practices of uncultured people.” It is 
stated that king Kumarapala prohibited 
slaughter of animals under severe penalties 
and he himself built Tribhuvanavihara and 
thirty-two other temples for expiation of the 
sin of flesh eating to which he was addicted 
before his conversion to Jainism.°° 


Honey and Sweets 


Honey was not so widely used as in the 
previous period. The Puranas mention guda 
(treacle) and raw sugar (Sarkara) and not 
honey among the sweet thing.” The Jains 
avoided the use of honey on the ground that it 
was pressed out of the young eggs in the womb 
of bees and resembled the embryo in the first 
stage of its growth.9? The Paundra variety of 
sugarcane was grown near Rajagrha.© Sugar 
is also mentioned as an important article of 
food in the Ambasamudra Inscription of 
Varaguna Pandya (ninth century A.D.). In the 
Naisadha Carita the whiteness of sugar has 
been compared to a stream of snow.” 

The act of preparing sweets is considered 
an art?! and many new sweets are mentioned. 
Kasara was a preparation of wheat flour, milk, 
clarified butter, crystal sugar, cardamom and 


black pepper.” A preparation of wheat flour 
stuffed with kāsāra was called udumbara. 73 A 
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sweet preparation of wheat flour, guda and 
some spices such as black pepper and 
cardamom was called murmura. 7^ Modakas 
prepared with rice flour, sugar and some 
aromatic spices such as cardamom and 
camphor were called Varso-palagolakas 
because they looked like hailstones.? 
Sometimes dolls were also made with sugar 
(Sarkari putrika).’° Ghrtapüra, Phenaxas, 
Khajjakas and Laddukas continued to be 
popular.” Sometimes they were also prepared 
with rice or mudga pulse.” In the preparation 
of Ksiraprakara sour curds were mixed with 
boiled milk and the solid part of curds was 
separated from the liquid one. The solid curds 
were mixed with rice flour and sweets were 
prepared in different shapes. Possibly they 
were same as modern Camcams and 
rasagulla. Another sweet prepared with milk 
was called Ksirayastika. 9? 


Spices and Condiments 


All the spices mentioned earlier were used 
for seasoning.?! It seems a good lunch always 
consisted of some condiments (avadamáa).9* 
Vyanjana is used in the sense of a special 
preparation in the Manasollasa in which water 
used for washing rice was mixed with 
tamarind, butter milk, crystal sugar, powder 
of cardamon and juice of ginger. It was used 
after fumigation with asafoetida.9? In preparing 
Pralehaka, curds, and juices of fruits such as 
tamarind, pomegranates, myrobalan, citron or 
amlavetasa were used. Some fragrant spices 
such as coriander, asafoetida, cumin, turmeric, 
ginger, pepper and salt were mixed with the 
fruit juices. The mixture was cooked on a slow 
fire with some oil.** A special variety of praleha 
was prepared with sürana, ginger, butter milk 
and oil.®° Sour gruel was sometimes used after 


fumigation. It appears that some pickles 
were also used.57 
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Oils 


Mustard oil" and sesamum oil? were 


more commonly used for frying and cooking 
food articles than in the previous period. Even 
in a Sraddha the use of sesamum oil is 
permitted.”” The poor people in the south used 
linseed oil. 


Fruits and Vegetables 


The common fruits in use were oranges, 
grapes, dates, coconuts, pomegranates, 
karamarda, mango, lakucha, banana, bread- 
fruits and kapittha. ?! Many beverages were 
prepared from fruit juices.” The Jains avoided 
five kinds of fruits such as udumbara, asvattha, 
plaksa and nyagrodha which are the breeding 
ground of various living organisms, visible and 
invisible.?? 

Fruits, leaves, roots, tubers, flowers and 
legumes of many plants were used as 
vegetables.”  Pathàá, stisa, Satim vastuka and 
sunisapnaka were the common pot herbs.” 
Other vegetables in common use as before, 
were bottle gourd, cucumber, radish, brinjal 
and onions. Mustard stalks were generally 
eaten in winter.?7 Somadeva praises a number 
of vegetables including slices of fresh ginger.” 
According to Kalhana some people avoided 
the use of onion and garlic because cut onions 
resembled flesh and eating garlic was a 
foreign innovation.?? Some vegetables such as 
cirbhita were cut into pieces dried and fried 
in oil or ghee to be taken as dainties.! 

The vegetable preparations of the south 

mentioned in the Ambasamudra 
Inscription of Varaguna Pandya. Kaykkari was 
Prepared with some vegetables and spices 
such as pepper, mustard and salt. Pulinggari 
Was a preparation of horsegram and plantain 
fruit. Boiled curry (pulukkukkari), fried curry 
(povikkari) and a liquid preparation consisting 
of a vegetable cooked with Bengal gram or 
beans were generally eaten in the south. 


are 
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Intoxica ting Drinks 


It appears that the habit of drinking was 
found among a considerable section of Indian 
society in this period. Even some Brahmana 
youths wasted their time in the company of 
dancing girls who were addicted to drinking. !?! 
The sons of Harischandra by a Ksatriya wife 
are called madhupayina (addicted to 
drinking).'^ Some women are described as 
intoxicated with drinking.!? Women liked the 
varuni variety of wine.'°! Drinking wine after 
partaking of pepper and betel leaves was, 
according to Rajasekhara, the general practice 
among the ladies of the south.!°° Somadeva 
gives an interesting account of a drinking place 
in his Kathasaritsagara.!° In the Sukranitisara 
distillation of wine is regarded as an art and 
moderate use of wine is recommended.!?? On 
the occasion of marriage feasts drinking was 
common especially among Ksatriyas.!9? 
Medhatithi also says that while Brahmana 
women did not drink wine at festivals, Ksatriya 
and other women, to whom drinking was not 
forbidden, indulged in excessive drinking on 
festive occasions.!?? Courtezans and Tantrikas 
were, no doubt, addicted to drinking.!!? 

There were, as before, four important 
sources from which intoxicating liquors were 
prepared treacle, cereals, madhüka flowers 
and some fruits.!!! But the most common 
varieties in use were those prepared from 
bread fruit, grapes, dates, palmyra, madhüka 
flowers, sugarcane, honey, cocoanut, cereals, 
saira, varuni, maireya and arista. |!” 

Evil effects of drinking were well known. 
Sukraniti condemns excessive drinking and 
lays down that one should not visit liquor 
houses nor should he sell ligour.!!? Somadeva 
condemns drinking by saying that drunkards 
are generally liars. Drinking is the root of all 
evils since it completely deludes the mind and 
is, therefore, the greatest of all sins. He cites 
the example of Yadavas who were ruined on 
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account of drinking and says that drunkards 
are transformed into wine to delude the minds 
of men after a long succession of births and 
rebirths.!!4 From Alberuni’s account it appears 
that a section of people belonging to higher 
castes abstained from drinking.'!? Most of the 
Dharmasastras of this period also condemn 
drinking by the three higher castes.!!^ 
According to Alberuni drinking was common 
among the Siidras.!!7 


Water and other Beverages 


Somadeva lays emphasis on the proper 
use of water. Water is called both nectar and 
poison; properly used it is like nectar and used 
without proper care it acts like a poison.'!® 
‘Transparent water, without any taste and smell, 
and swept by wind and sunshine is beneficial. 
In all other cases water should be boiled before 
drinking. Water exposed to the reys of the 
Sun and the Moon should not be used longer 
than a day and a night, water boiled in day 
time should not be taken at night, and water 
boiled at night should not be taken in the day 
time.!!? The Manasollasa mentions all the 
sources of water mentioned earlier and calls 
water inside a cocoanut fruit Varksa water.!?? 
It recommends the use of water purified with 
Spices, such as cloves and camphor and 
fumigated with a piece of clay baked in fire of 
khadira wood.!?! Sometimes flowers such as 
patala, utpala and compaka were used to make 
drinking water fragrant.!?? Someévara 
recommends the use of rain water in the 
autumn season, of river water in the Hemanta, 
water of tanks in the Sisira, of the pools in the 
spring, of a spring in summer and of wells in 
the rainy season. But Hamsodaka is 
recommended for all seasons.!?? Sometimes 
water was stored in golden jars and cooled 
with draughts of air after fumigating it with 
the fire of aloe wood. It was considered very 
tasteful.!? | 
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Some beverages and syrups were also in 
use.!25 Preparation of a special beverage is 
described in the Manasollasa. It was prepared 
by mixing some acid fruit juice with boiled 
milk. Then the liquid part was separated from 
the solid part. In the strained liquid sugar and 
powder of cardamom were mixed. The mixture 
was strained in a piece of cloth again and 
again till it became quite pure. Roasted 
tamarind fruit with the juice of some other 
fruits was mixed with this strained liquid. 
Similarly syrups were also prepared with other 
sour fruits. !*® 


The Art of Cooking and Utensils 


The account of the marriage feast of 
Damayantī shows a very high stage of 
development in the art of cooking. The guests 
at the feast could not distinguish the vegetarian 
dishes from the non-vegetarian ones. The 
combination and method of preparation of 
various ingredients was so excellent that the 
products of one season were mistaken for 
those of another. 1*7 

Somadeva in his Yaśastilaka refers to 
some fine vegetarian dishes,!?8 while the 
Manasollasa describes in detail some 
delicious meat preparations and dismisses the 
vegetarian dishes in one verse.!?? The Visnu 
Dharmottara Puràna lays down that food 
articles should be cooked on a slow fire.'?? 
Somadeva mentions that food articles are 
cooked well in a vessel that is covered and 
stirred.1?! 

Many cooking utensils and implements are 
mentioned.!?* The royal families used utensils 
made of precious stones, gold or silver.!?? It 
was believed that food preparations served in 
earthen vessels tasted well but generally a king 
was to be served in a golden dish and golden 
cups.!** The rules about cleaning the utensils 
were the same as in the earlier period. !?5 
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Rules of Diet and Etiquette 


As in the earlier period the householder 
was expected to make food offerings to gods, 
forefathers, guests and dependants before he 
himself took his meals. He was not to eat 
anything which he did not offer to the gods, 
"^ A Brahmana was 
expected to feed guests even if they belonged 
to Vaisya or Südra castes.!?^ He was also to 
set apart some food for low creatures. !38 


manes, and guests.! 


In this period much more emphasis on 
the purity of food seems to have been laid 
than in the previous period. Severe penances 
are prescribed for eating impure food'?? and 
food offered by those whose food should not 
be accepted. Some new additions have been 
made to the list such as food offered by a 
person who has renounced the world without 
proper ceremony.!?? As before stale food was 
forbidden except food articles cooked in 
clarified butter, and preparations of rice and 
milk.!?! Generally, the Dharmaśāstras of this 
period do not allow the people of three higher 
castes to take food or drinks offered by a 
Siidra'!* but they were permitted tc accept 
milk rice, food articles cooked in clarified 
butter, milk, groats, oil cake and oil.!^ It was 
considered improper to take the leavings of 
food of some other person but if a Brahmana, 
now and then, took his food with his wife it 
Was not considered a sin. Apastamba also 
permits a person to eat the leavings of his 
father or elder brother.!44 Somadeva forbids 
eating and drinking in the house of those who 
take wine, meat and honey and even the use of 
utensils belonging to them. He states that a 
Person should avoid water brought in water- 
Skins, oil kept in leather flasks, and women 
Who are not in a fit state for vows." The 
Practices of bathing before taking meals, two 
Persons not eating from the same dish and 
throwing leaves and earthernware once used 
for eating as now, were observed in the ninth 
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century. '?? The practice of not eating the food 
served at the house of one's daughter had also 
come into vogue.! Cakes, groats, parched 
barley, butter milk, curds, clarified butter, 
honey, preparations of milk, and sugarcane, 
or food cooked in oil or clarified butter could 
be bought from the market if water was not 
used in preparing them.!49 

Food was taken twice a day!?? without 
reviling it." And one was expected to take 
only as much food as was necessary to satisfy 
hunger./?! Somadeva states that he who gorges 
himself with food gluttonously even when he is 
not hungry stirs up diseases.!?? One is, 
therefore, advised to abstain from overeating, 
undereating, eating of combinations of hygienic 
and unhygienic food, and eating immediately 
after eating.!?? It is recommended that food 
should vary according to the season. In the 
autumn a person should take sweet, bitter and 
astringent things, in the rainy and the winter 
seasons he should take sweet, salty and sour 
things, and in the summer mild 
preparations.!?* 

We are also told that the constant eating 
of over-sweet dishes leads to indigestion, too 
much of salty food causes weakening of vision, 
extremely sour and pungent dishes lead to 
physical decay and any unhygienic food causes 
loss of strength. Certain remedies are also 
suggested for indigestion.?? Some$vara lays 
down the order of dishes as they should be 
served. In the beginning one should take boiled 
rice then milk rice mixed with sugar and 
clarified butter, then fruits and sweet and sour 
articles of food, then delicious beverages and 
preparations like Sikharini and thick curds 
should be taken. Last of all, preparations of 
butter milk mixed with salt or sour gruel should 
be taken. As in the earlier period, some 
articles are mentioned which should not be 
taken together. Bananas should not be taken 
with curds and butter milk, milk with salt, and 
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broths of pulses with radishes, groats should 
not be taken when they become thick like curds 
and all sesamum preparations should be 
avoided at night. Germinating paddy and ghee 
kept in a brass vessel for a period of ten days 
are also forbidden. In the case of royal 
families it was customary to examine the food 
preparations to see that they did not contain 
any poison and the symptoms are described 
in the works of this period as in those of the 
earlier periods.!? 

A student and a householder were 
expected to take a nourishing full meal so that 
they might be able to perform sacrificial 
rites.?? But the hermits lived on such coarse 
food as roots, fruits, tubers, vegetables, husked 
cereals, water or air alone.!9? 

The general rules of etiquette were the 
same as in earlier period. A person should 
take his meals in a secluded place.!?! He 
should sit not on bare ground and should not 
take his meals standing, walking or riding 
Some animal. He should face the east and 
have his sacred thread and some clothes on 
his body but should not have his head dress or 
his shoes on. He should not take his meals in 
a burial ground or in a temple. He should not 
keep the food in his lap, in the palm of his 
hand or on a seat. he should neither have wet 
clothes nor his head wet. He should not, while 
taking meals, have his legs stretched. He 
should not sit on a cot, or on a seat made of 
leather. He should not eat leavings of his own 
food or drink. He should not eat very quickly 
in the company of many persons. He should 
not leave much food in his dish and should 
wash his mouth before going out.!9? It was a 
general rule that sweets and other delicious 
dishes were not to be taken alone.!® Sukra 
states that a person should not be too formal 
at the time of dinner if he wants to be happy.!6 
He should eat his food quietly, neither talking, 
nor laughing nor making a noise.!65 All persons 
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were expected to take the same dishes in a 
party, 166 

Chewing betel leaves with some spices 
after meals was common as it was believed 
that it aided digestion. In the Naisadha 
Charita after a grand dinner the bridegroom's 
party was served with betel leaves. Spices such 
as camphor and kastūrī were used in preparing 
them. As they were chewed a pungent 
sensation was created on the tongue which 
made the people feel as if scorpions were 
stinging.!9?5 Chewing betel leaves in the 
company of others without being presented 
with them by others was regarded as a breach 
of social etiquette. ! 9? 

The Dharma Sastras of this period give a 
lang list of articles which were taboo in 
sacrifices and of those which were regarded 
pure enough to be used. The Mitaksara 
considers the use of vrihi, Sáli, barley, wheat, 
mudga, masa, cereals used by ascetics, 
kalasaka, mahasalka (a kind of fish), 
cardamom, dry ginger, black pepper, 
asafoetida, treacle, sugar, camphor, rock salt, 
salt from the Sambhar lake, bread frutt, 
coconut, banana, jujube, products of cow's 
milk, such as milk, curds, clarified butter and 
milk, rice, honey and meat proper on such 
occasions. It prohibits the use of kodrava, 
masüra, gram, kulattha, shrivelled grain, 
nispava, rajamasa, kismanda (gourd), brinjal, 
brhati, podaki, tender leaves of bamboo, long 
pepper, vacha, satapuspa, üsara and bida salt, 
milk rice prepared from the milk of a buffalo 
or camara. Similar injuntions, with some 
variations, are found in the Smrtis and the 
Puranas of the period.!”? But Vijhanesvara 
permits the use of garlic as a medicine and 
quotes Sumantu as an authority.!7! Some Jain 
writers objected to the eating of beans and 
pulses as these too, according to them, are 
flesh, being endowed with life. Somadeva, 
however, rejects this view,!”2 and states that 
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all liquids should be strained through a cloth 
before use to avoid any possible injury to living 
creatures and one was for the same reason to 
give up eating at night. Pickles, Syrups, 
unhusked paddy, flowers, fruits, roots and 
leaves, being the breeding ground of living 
organisms, should not be acquired for use nor 
anything that 1s frequented by the latter. Hollow 
stalks and reeds should be avoided as well as 
creepers and bulbs resorted to by diverse 
creatures. Herbs and creepers should be taken 
when no longer raw, after splitting them into 
two sections, and all kinds of pulses and beans 
which are cooked entire should be avoided. 1 

Sraddha feasts were common during this 
period but we get some other details about 
food habits of the people. Fruits such as citrus 
medica, cocoanut, banana, dates and oranges 
were given to a pregnant woman. Food articles 
cooked in milk, clarified butter or mixed with 
honey and curds were given to a child at the 
time of the ceremony of first feeding. Rice 
and fruits were given to a boy at the ceremony 
of putting on the sacred thread.!” Salt, honey 
and meat were not taken when one observed a 
fast.'’° The Jains considered it meritorious to 
starve themselves to death.! 7 

From the Uktivyakti prakarana we know 
that the diet of the pepole of Banaras in the 
twelfth century consisted of boiled rice, milk 
rice, krsara and cakes. Parched grain was 
eaten and groats were taken with clarified 
butter and sugar. They were also kneaded into 
balls. People also liked cakes fried in clarified 
butter. Some people took meat soup and rice 
cooked with meat and roasted meat. 

The students learnt the art of cooking from 
the teacher’s wife. They cooked their own food 
from the provisions they got in alms. People 
Senerally took food after taking bath, 
worshipping gods and offering food to 
Brahmanas. Brahmanas were fond of sweets 
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such as modakas and did full justice to the 
food served in the feasts.!78 

From a South Indian inscription we know 
that cardamom, campaka buds, khasakhasa 
roots, dala, pepper, spices, cumin, sugar, 
clarified butter, tamarind, curds, grams, 
plantains, pulses, husked rice, paddy, oil and 
salt were the common food articles in the 
South about 1000 A.D.!”9 

From the YaSastilaka we learn that the 
daily diet of the rich in the South consisted of 
white shining rice, broths of golden colour, 
butter, curries, well cooked savoury dishes, 
thick curds, milk, milk rice, sweets and water 
perfumed with camphor. The meal of the 
miserly people consisted of boiled rice grown 
stale, half cooked gourds and certain badly 
cooked vegetables as well as some gruel mixed 
with plenty of mustards. Their beverage was 
some alkaline fluid with a taste like that of the 
water of a salt mine. Some poor people 
subsisted on Syamáka rice and whey.!99 

We propose to conclude this chapter with 
a review of the feasts during this period. From 
Nalacampü we learn that boiled rice, mudga, 
modakas, asokavarti, meat, many kinds of 
vegetables, condiments, milk, curds, gharika, 
clarified butter, honey, sugar and fruit juices 
were generally served at feasts.!?! In such 
feasts the ground was covered with pieces of 
cloth. All kinds of utensils were brought 
together and drinking was indulged in.'* 
Saline preparations such as kaccara and 
parpata were served. Sweet preparations of 
treacle and srikhanda, many kinds of broths, 
cakes, kasara, suhala (sweet cakes) and fruits 
such as kapittha, grapes, cocoanuts, mangoes, 
citrus and pomegranates were also eaten with 
great relish. Betel leaves with some spices 
such as camphor and betel nuts were taken 
after feasts.1*? | 

We have the account of a royal feast in the 
Kathakosaprakarana (1108 V.S.). The first 
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course, served to king Srenika, consisted of 
fruits such as pomegrantes, grapes and jujube, 
which could be chewed with teeth. The second 
course consisted of such fruits as could be 
sucked such as pieces of sugarcane, dates, 
oranges and mangoes. The third course 
consisted of such well cooked preparations as 
could be taken by licking. In the fourth course 
some sweets such as sevaka, modaka, 
phenaka, ghrtapüra were served. The fifth 
course consisted of fragrant boiled rice and 
the sixth courses of broths prepared by mixing 
many food stuffs. After this, the dishes and 
cups were removed and the king washed his 
hands in a vessel specially meant for the 
purpose. The seventh course consisted of 
preparations of curds. Again these dishes, etc. 
were removed and hands washed. In the end 
some half boiled milk with sugar, honey and 
saffron was served. After cleaning his teeth 
with toothsticks and some fragrant powder the 
king again washed his hands with luke warm 
water and fragrant powder. It looks like the 
description of a grand modern feast.!9! A 
similar account is given in the Vilasavatikatha 
where pickles prepared with Karira fruit and 
Karamarda, vatakas of many kinds prepared 
with milk and curds, and vegetables such as 
karavella are also mentioned.!® Lastly we may 
refer to the account of the marriage feast given 
in the Naisadha Charita. It is mainly based on 
the imagination of the poet. But it reflects the 
contemporary conditions in royal households. 
The food preparations were served in dishes 
made of emerald. The boiled rice was served 
hot. It was unbroken, well cooked, white in 
colour, fragrant and delicious. Each grain was 
separate from the other. The milk rice was 
mixed with clarifed butter. The preparations 
of curds mixed with black mustard made the 
party scratch their heads on account of their 
pungent taste. Tasteful broths were prepared 
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with the flesh of deer and fish. The 
preparations were So skilfully made that the 
party could not distinguish between vegetarian 
and non-vegetarian dishes. Vegetable broths 
and thick curds with white sugar were also 
served. Flesh was so dressed that it looked 
like a Bimba fruit. Vatakas dropped in milk, 
and laddukas as white as hailstones, sugar 
dolls and sweet cakes were some other 
delicacies. We have already referred to the 
betel leaves which created a sensation like 
that of the bite of a scorpion. All this shows 
that the marriage feast was a feast par 
excellence. 186 

To sum up we notice that the food habits 
of the people had considerably changed. Their 
food during the period was not so simple as in 
the past. They had learnt to make fine sweets 
from wheat flour and pulses such as kasara, 
pahalika, suhali, patrika, ksiravata, idarika and 
gharika and saline preparations from rice flour 
and pulses such as kachcharas and parpatas, 
purikas, vestikas, dhosakas and katakarnas 
were some delicious preparations of gram flour 
in common use. Along with the vegetarian 
dishes, the Manasollasa describes a number 
of fine meat preparations such as Sunthakas, 
kavachandi, puryala, bhaditraka and 
mandaliya. Among the Tantrikas and some 
royal families non-vegetarian diet and drinking 
was common but a considerable section of 
society, influenced by the teachings of the 
Jains, completely avoided meat diet. This 
change is clearly visible in the account of the 
feasts. Some of these included no meat 
preparations. Even in Sraddha feasts 
preparation of meat dishes was not considered 
obligatory now. Meat eating and drinking was 
common among the Ksatriyas, Südras and the 
Tantrikas, The accounts of the feasts show 
that a very high standard had been attained in 
the art of cooking both the vegetarian and the 


non-vegetarian dishes. 
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On the basis of the account of a royal feast in the 
Kathakosa-prakarana give a brief description of it 
in your own words. 
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Chapter 9 


Conclusion 


Our food habits from times immemorial to 
the end of the 12th century A.D. are a major 
reflex of our cultural evolution. In the early 
stages the Negroid man as a mere fruit 
procurer lived on fruits, nuts, tubers and the 
flesh of animals that he hunted and killed. 
With the Proto-Australoid we come to a period 
when man produced food for himself, and from 
the list of fruit and vegetables and other things 
which he consumed it appears that the Indian 
Proto-Australoid was no mere barbarian. He 
had learnt the use of betel leaves and betel 
nuts and produced many of the fruits the use 
of which comes down to our period. He was 
perhaps also the first producer of rice. With 
the coming of Dravidians we find this cultural 
evolution going further. He used boiled rice, 
sour rice gruel, fried barley and some new 
pulses such as Masa, Mudga and Masura. We 
find him also frying things in oil and seasoning 
his meat. Palm juice industry and toddy 
tapping go back to that early period in our 
history. We find also the use of some new fruits, 
vegetables and Spices. 

In the Indus Valley civilisation we come 
across the use of wheat, barley, sesamum and 
brassica. Wheat was ground in mortars with 
Pestles possibly because the people did not 
know the use of circular grinding stones. They 
domesticated buffaloes, goats and sheep and 
Prodably drank their milk. They used melons, 
jos queens and the flesh of en 
eni ; ish. On the basis of food we 

Me to decide the race of these people. 

er food is different from the food of the 


Proto-Australoids as also from that of the 
Dravidians, so it is possible that they may have 
been a different people who entered India 
before the Aryans. 

The food of the early Aryans clearly proves 
that they were a Northern race. In the Rgveda 
we find them consuming barley, milk, curds, 
clarified butter, mutton and beef. There is no 
mention of either wheat or rice in the Rgveda. 
But when we come to the Yajurveda we find 
the Aryans using wheat, rice as well as many 
varieties of pulses. The inclusion of these food 
grains in the Aryan dietary may be explained 
only by their contact with the people of the 
Indus Valley culture and also the Dravidians 
who had been using these articles before the 
coming of the latter. Oil is not mentioned in 
the Rgveda but we find its mention in the 
Artharvaveda as the food of the Yatudhanas 
or Raksasa which again is indicative of the 
fact that its use was restricted to non-Aryans. 
This view is further corroborated by the remark 
of Vagabhata I, who states that the use of oil 
contributed largely to the strength of Daitya 
rulers and their capacity to put in hard work. 
Sugarcane is not mentioned in the Rgveda, 
and in the earlier works only honey is 
prescribed as a sweetening ingredient. The 

roducts of sugarcane also may have been 
included in the Aryan menu only after their 
contact with their predecessors in India who 
already knew their use. 

In the Sütra period there is an attempt to 
arrest the speed of these changes.’ From the 
prohibitions and taboos found in the Sutra 
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literature we may guess that the Indian culture 
was entering a period when it was not only 
growing self conscious but also trying to protect 
itself against foreign contacts and habits by 
laying down rules for maintaining the purity of 
food. In the beginning of the period the Sudras 
were allowed to cook food under the 
supervision of the Aryans, though there were 
some persons called Niravasita ? who were 
regarded as unfit to be served in the utensils 
of an Àrya. Later the view was held that contact 
with Südras defiled food and dining with 
unworthy people was improper. The food of 
artisans was prohibited probably because they 
were mostly non-Aryans. The use of dark grains 
such as Masa, beans, garlic, onions, 
mushroom, turnips, etc. was interdicted 
probably because these were generally 
consumed by non-Aryans. There is prohibition 
against unclean meat. Students and widows 
were advised to avoid meat preparations. 
Brahmanas were asked to avoid all intoxicating 
drinks while the Ksatriyas and the Vai$yas were 
enjoined not to take liquors prepared from 
cereals. The only concession the Aryans made 
to popular sentiment was that they now 
permitted the use of oil as a substitute for 
clarified butter, if the latter could not be had. 

In the Jain and Buddhist works we find the 
food habits as they prevailed in eastern India. 
Rice and fish were the main items of food. 


Both the Buddha and Mahavira preferred non-. 


violence. They condemned animal sacrifices. 
But while the Buddha did not insist on his 
followers conforming to strict vegetarianism 
and advised them not to take meat 
preparations if an animal was expressly killed 
for them, Mahavira went a step further. He 
did not allow his followers to take even those 
fruits or vegetables in which there was 
probability of the existence of any living 
organism. Even water was to be strained before 
being used for drinking purposes. Food was 
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not to be taken at night for the same reason. 
Mahavira advised Jain monks to avoid rich 
food.) The practice of betel chewing is 
mentioned in the Jatakas for the first time, [t 
is not mentioned in the Sütra literature, in the 
Ramayana or the Mahabharata. This again may 
be a result of the Aryan contact with the non- 
Aryans especially the Proto-Australoids. Many 
varieties of fruits and fruit syrups and sweets 
are described in the Buddhist and Jain works 
and these may have taken the place of meat 
and wine in the dietary of the Jains. Though 
prohibited both by the Buddha and Mahavira, 
the use of intoxicating drinks by other sections 
of society may be presumed from their 
frequent mention in the Jain canonical works. 
Kautilya gives a fairly good idea of food 
habits as they prevailed in the Maurya period. 
People were vegetarians as well as non- 
vegetarians. A superintendent of slaughter 
house supervised the sale of meat. Fish is 
mentioned along with vegetables by Kautilyas 
probably because it was a common article of 
food in the eastern parts of India which fact is 
corroborated by the description of the habits 
of the people of these parts in the later medical 
works. The Ksatriyas and people residing in 
the hills were generally non-vegetarians. But 


. the influence of Jainism and Buddhism was 


making itself felt to an increasing extent. 
According to Magasthenes, Brahmanas 
generally avoided meat. This influence became 
deeper in the reign of A$oka, which is a land- 
mark in the development of the idea of 
vegetarianism. He prohibited the killing of 
animals on certain days of the year and 
forbade wholly the slaughter of certain 
categories of animals and birds. He criticised 
also the practice of meat eating on festive 
occasions and sacrifices. 

We know from Kautilya that there was 
great disparity between the standard of living 
of an Arya and that of a low caste worker. He 
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wrote “One prastha of rice pure and unsplit, 
one fourth part of supa and clarified butter or 
oi] equal to one fourth part of süpa will suffice 
for one meal of an Arya. One sixth prastha of 
rice and half the above quantity of clarified 
butter will form the meal for a man of low 
caste. Three fourths of the same ration will be 
the food of women and half of that will be for 
children.” 

From Patanjali we know that the Sakas 
and Yavanas had been included in the category 
of aniravasita Sudras. Onions were generally 
used by non-vegetarians probably those who 
had come from foreign countries. People who 
took meals in a standing posture are called 
abrahmana by Patanjali probably because it 
was against the traditional Brahmanical 
practice. 

The epics represent in a general way the 
conditions as they prevailed in the North- 
Western half of India in the post-Buddhist 
period. In the Madhyade$a the Ksatriyas 
continued to be non-vegetarians. The 
Brahmanas generally took only sanctified 
meat. The Sarasvata Brahmanas who nad no 
objection to taking meat were an exception. 
Actually as we proceed further from the 
centres of Buddhism we find greater use of 
animal food by all sections of society. The 
Vahlikas took beef and gruel with parched 
barley. Drinking to an excess was common 
‘ven among their women. Raksasas are 
represented as consumers of meat diet and 
intoxicating drinks. The Vanaras were fond of 
drinking though they lived mainly on fruit diet. 

Influence of the sects preaching Ahimsa 
may be seen in the Mahabharata as well as in 
the Manusmrti. A spirit of compromise may 
a detected in the oft-quoted verse from the 
in eu which states that "there E e harm 
i T meat or drinking intoxicating RS 
m S the natural craving of mian ut 

aming from them is meritorious.” The Gita 
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recognizes that good habits vary with 
temperaments of the people. 

In the Sunga period we find that there was 
a revival of As$vamedha and many other 
sacrifices in which a number of animals must 
have been slaughtered and consumed. Asoka's 
edicts against meat eaüng might have been 
responsible for this reaction. We find other 
orthodox Hindu rulers, the Satavahanas, the 
Pallavas and many others also performing such 
sacrifices. From medical works we learn that 
in this period Indians used more than forty 
varieties of rice, sixty varieties of fruits 
incuding some dry fruits such as almonds and 
more than one hundred and twenty vegetables. 
Treaung the subject scientifically they give a 
list of food articles which suit people residing 
in different regions, as also the articles which 
one should consume in a particular season. 
Many new preparations are now mentioned for 
the first time and perhaps the influence of 
foreigners, under whom physicians like Caraka 
were serving, is responsible for the 
prescription of meat diet almost invariably for 
every patient. Meat soup is regarded as the 
most nourishing food and wines taken in 
moderation are considered as wholesome as 
nectar itself. Some new sweets and 
preparations from fruit juices also came into 
use and this richness of food may have been a 
result of the wealth which was pouring into 
India from Western countries as a result of 
the foreign trade during the Kusana period. 

Dinner of the rich was a grand occasion. 
Even the order in which dishes were to be 
served is laid down. The modern practice of 
listening to sweet music at the time of dinner 
is found in the Kasyapa Samhita. Betel chewing 
and smoking cigars prepared with some 
fragrant substances were common among the 
rich. Garlic juice is prescribed in many 
diseases. A prohibition against taking meals 
during the eclipse is mentioned for the first 
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time. This belief may have come to us from 
Central or Western Asia. 

In the Gupta period Buddhism, Jainism 
and Brahmanism come very near each other 
in many respects. The Gupta rulers were 
Parama Bhagavatas i.e. believers in the 
Bhàgvata religion, the later developments of 
which interdicted the use of meat diet. From 
Fahien’s account, it appears that vegetarianism 
had been accepted as the normal way of life. 
Abstaining from meat was considered 
meritorious and even some of the Puranas lay 
down that cereals should be used in sacrifices 
and not animals. Some people who were 
outside the Aryan social order and those who 
inhabited certain regions which were 
considered outside the Aryan fold, relished 
meat diet. Fruit supply was quite abundant and 
fruit juices quite popular. But foreign articles 
of food were gradually finding a way into Indian 
dietary. 

Garlic is prescribed as a medicine even 
for Brahmanas, though a way out is suggested 
by the Bower Mss., according to which a 
Brahmana could have the full medicinal effect 
of garlic by using the milk of a cow fed on 
garlic. Masüra, gram, Koradüsaka and Masa 
from part of Indian dietary but they are still 
treated as exotic and are not prescribed in a 
Sraddha. : 

The rich and luxurious life of the period is 
reflected in the variety of dishes prepared from 
cereals and milk products and in the scenes 
of drinking depicted in the Ajanta paintings. 
In the richer sections of society even women 
drank, for it was believed that this habit 
heightened their beauty. In south India rich 
liquors imported from the West were used by 
the members of royal families and country 
wine was drunk by the poor because toddy 
tapping has been in existence there from times 
immemorial. Brahmanas and Sramanas 
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generally avoided any intoxicating liquors and 
used fruit syrups instead because they 
regarded drinking as a sin. 

Our history for the period 750-1200 A.D, 
is rather obscure but it was during these years 
that the Hünas and Gurjaras became members 
of the Indian caste system. Many of the Tibetan 
invaders also perhaps settled down in this 
country. As a result of all this, we find some of 
the old tendencies getting arrested and a large 
section of society, especially the Rajpüts, 
turning to the use of meat diet. The sons of 
Hariscandra from the Ksatriya wife are called 
Madyapayinah (indulging in drinks). Among 
royal households especially, meat diet became 
so popular that the Manasollasa deals mainly 
with meat preparations in the Annabhoga 
section and describes the various delicacies 
in detail. The influence of Tibetan elements is 
discernible in the teachings of the Tantrikas 
who gave religious sanction to the use of wine 
and meat and the company of women, and 
associated pleasure with salvation in their 
teachings. Among vegetarian foods, gram 
seems to have become by now very popular. 
Some$vara prescribed its use in many 
preparations, both vegetarian and non- 
vegetarian. Many new preparations from wheat 
and rice flour and pulses are mentioned. 
Vatakas of many kinds prepared from Masa 
pulse were very popular. 

A reaction against meat eating is to be 
found in the religious movements of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries in the Western 
parts of India, where Jainism became so 
influential that rulers like Kumárapala and 
Alhana issued amarighosanas l.e. royal 
proclamations for the non-slaughter of animals. 
People were punished if they slaughtered 
animals on certain days of the year. But even 
here an exception was made in the case of 
Purohitas, who were obviously habitual users 
of meat diet. Rajpüts, too, may have largely 
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continued eating meat. Gradually, however, the 
influence of these humanitarian movements 
darted by kings like Kumarapala changed 
considerably the food habits of large sections 
of people in Rajasthan and Gujarat. 

The vegetable preparations mentioned in 
Jain works and the non-vegetable dishes 
described in the Manasollasa show a high 
development in the art of cooking. The account 
of the marriage feast given in Naisadha Carita 
also shows that some people were expert in 
preparing excellent dishes. The members of 
the marriage party could not distinguish 
between the vegetarian and non-vegetarian 
dishes. All this must have been done by the 
intermixture of various ingredients used and 
by the skill of dressing them. 

As in history, so also in food habits, we 
see two principles at work, the principle of 
continuity and the principle of change. Though 
we may remark that ‘change itself is a 
continuous process and even a static continuity 
must yield to gradual change so long as it is 
hot overcome by complete stagnation and 
death." Changes in our food habits come but 
without there being any serious break with the 
Past, and no one factor can be held responsible 
for shaping the manifold currents in this 
process. The fusion of the Aryans with the non- 
Atyans resulted in the evolution of a diet which 
Was relished by all irrespective of caste or 
“reed consideration. But in this diet there were 
as many variations as in our culture. The use 
2 garlic and onions was eschewed by the 
eee e for centuries and even now some 
en SE Hindu society do not ER s 
M e Poptart in North Western India 
: foreig E y due to the continued eoa 

sie S DE Religious rules disa ae 
bonne oe for Brahmanas but it ee x 

Section. ee with Ksatriyas and ot | 
Society. Variety of food habits 
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resulted also from geographical factors. No 
royal order or religious prohibition could 
prevent the use of rice and fish in Eastern or 
Southern India and of wheat in North-Western 
India, nor could the food of the rich and the 
poor have been the same. We know from the 
Mahabharata that the rich enjoyed meat 
preparations, the people of the middle classes 
relished articles cooked in clarified butter and 
the poor were satisfied with food articles 
cooked in oil. Food varied also on account of 
the religious ideals that the people entertained. 
While Buddhism, Jainism and the orders of 
rulers like A$oka and Kumarapala turned 
pepole to vegetarianism, the influence of Vedic 
religion primarily and later on the influx of 
many foreign tribes made them non- 
vegetarians. But even in all this diversity we 
can perhaps see a general movement towards 
vegetarianisn,? because Indians have generally 
felt like Mahatma Gandhi that 'abstence from 
intoxicating drinks and drugs and from all 
kinds of foods, especially meat is undoubtedly 
a great aid to the evolution of the spirit, 
though,° it is by no means an end in itself." 
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rich food as an impediment in the practice of 
penances. 

Sri Jawahar Lal Nehru, Indian Inheritance, Vol. 
III. p. 86. 

This fact is in conformity with the evolutionary 
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feature in the beginning. Later on the use of 
meat became restricted. People, who used it, 
had to find pleas for its use or be apologetic 
about it and some sections of society gave up 
meat diet altogether. 


trends of Indian thought and culture. À non- 6. The original has but instead of 'though. 
vegetarian or rather a mixed diet is the normal 7. Selections from Gandhi—Ahmedabad, p. 259. 
QUESTIONS 


Mention the contribution of the Proto-Australoids 
the Dravidians and the Harappan people to the 
diet of the later Vedic Aryans. 

Discuss how there is an attempt in the Sutra 
literature to arrest the speed of changes in the 
food habits of Aryans which were taking place as a 
result of their contact with non-Aryans. 

Discuss the evidence which show that in the Maurya 
period the influence of the teachings of the Buddha 
and Mahavira about non-slaughter of animals for 
food was making itself felt to an increasing extent. 
Elucidate on the basis of the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata that as we proceed farther from the 
centres of Buddhism we find greater use of animal 
food by all sections of Indian society by about A.D. 
300 by when these two epics had been compiled in 
their present form. 

Mention possible reasons why c'araka invariably 
prescribes meal diet along with vegetarian diet for 
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every patient and meat soup is regarded as the 
most nourishing food and wines taken in 
moderation are considered by him as wholesome 
as nectar itself. 

Discuss the influence of Bhagavatism on the food 
habits of Indians in the Gupta period. 

Mention the factors which led to the use of meal 
diet by a large section of Indian society in the Early 
Medieval period. 

What was the effect of the humanitarian movements 
started by kings like Kumarapala on the residents 
of Rajasthana and Gujarat in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries A.D. 

“In the food habits of Indians in ancient times we 
find two principles at work, the principle of 
continuity and the principle of change.” Elucidate 
the above statement. 

Discuss the various factors which led to variety of 
food habits in different regions of India and in 
different strata of Indian society. 
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Chapter 10 


Food and Drinks in the 16th century as Gleaned from 
the Works of Hindi Poets 


The writers of digests of Hindu Law like 
Hemadri and Raghunandana who flourished 
from the 13th to the 16th century A.D. had 
tried to regulate the life of an average Hindu 
by laying down rigid rules for every occasion. 
This left hardly any scope for independent 
thinking on the part of the people and led to a 
stage of stagnation in Hindu society. The 
reformers of the 15th century like Kabir, 
Chaitanya and Nanak raised their voice against 
the orthodoxy of both the Hindu Pandits and 
the Muslim Maulavis and preached the gospel 
of love and friendship in the languages of the 
people. 

As a result of the work of these reformers 
there was a movement aiming at the synthesis 
of the old and new elements in Indian social 
life. In this paper an attempt is being made to 
examine these elements in the sphere of food 
habits of Indians during the 16th century. The 
Paper 1s based on a study of the works of seven 
Hindi poets—four Bhakti poets, namely, Mira 
(1502-56), Sürdas (1478-1580), Tulsidas 
11497-1623) and Nandadas (1543-1605) who 
Senerally described the use of traditional foods 
pong the people and three Sufi poets, 
namely, Kutuban (1503), Manjhan (1545) and 

ayasi (1527-40) representing the synthetic 

outlook in food habits. Of all the seven Hindi 

Poets the most comprehensive description of 

food habits of the people is found in Jayasr's 
admàyar. 

iM poets of Bhakti school refer to four 

S of food preparations, Bhaksya, bhojya; 


chosya and lehya, hard food, soft food, 
preparations which are sucked and food 
preparations which could be licked, six rastes 
(satrasa) fifty six kinds of preparations 
(chhappan bhoga)? and thirty six kinds of 
condiments (Chhattisoh vyaijan).* and 
Rutuban also refers to six tastes and five tasty 
preparations (Khatrasa) and (pancha 
ambrita).? Kutuban and Jayasi refer to 52 kinds 
of cakes (püris) and 84 kinds of cooked 
preparations (hàndis)? while Jayasi refers to 
101 kinds of kathahandis.’ 

Of the cereals the Bhakti poets mention 
mainly wheat (kanaka) and a number of its 
preparations. The flour of parched grains 
(sattu) was mixed with water and sugar and 
eaten.? All kinds of cakes were prepared with 
wheat flour (roti, bati, pori).? A cake prepared 
with a mixture of the flours of gram and wheat 
or pea was called makuni.!® The cakes 
prepared with a mixture of more than one grain 
were called misi.!! Mandes were cakes 
prepared by mixing milk and clarified butter 
in wheat flour and parching them in pans of 
clay.!? 

The common word for fried preparations 
of cereals seems to be pakavan.!* Püris!* were 
prepared by frying cakes of wheat flour in 
clarified butter. Püris stuffed with the ground 
pulse of Urad were called kachauris.!? Very 
delicious cakes prepared with wheat flour were 
called luchais.' Thick cakes mixed with salt 
and fried in clarified butter were called 
matharis." Suhalis or Soharis were probably 
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cakes prepared with powdered wheat flour and 
fried in clarified butter. !® 

The common words used for rice were 
tandula!? or chaur.?? Unhusked rice was called 
dhàn.?'! Sürdas has mentioned three varieties 
of rice rayabhoga, pasai,”* nilavati.** Tulsi also 
mentions pasai but calls it pasari.** Jayasi 
gives the names of twenty eight varieties of 
rice of superior kind.“ 

Boiled rice (bhat*9? or odana)?” was taken 
either with pulses or kadhi. The most popular 
and relished preparations of rice was khir or 
payasa. It was prepared by cooking rice m 
milk and adding sugar to it. Sometimes cow's 
milk was also used for this purpose.?? Jayasi 
calls Thick khir Jáuri,?? Boiled rice was eaten 
with curds (dadhi-odana) with great relish.?? 
Probably balls of rice flour (kurabari)?' were 
also prepared. Jayasi mentions another 
preparation of rice called jhalar. It was 
prepared by boiling rice and frying the thick 
gruel after the rice grains had been taken out 
from it. 

The most common rice preparation was 
khichadi which was a mixture of rice and mung 
pulse." Tahari was prepared by cooking rice 
with baris and green pea. Sometimes the 
kernel of coconut, dates and chiraunji were 
also used in preparing tahari.*4 Parched rice 
was eaten by common man.» Another popular 
preparation of rice was chivda. It was prepared 
by soaking rice grains in water and then 
thrasing them with a pestle before they were 
parched.?5 

Of other cereals, the Bhakti poets have 
mentioned-jwàr,?/ bājrā,” and moth. But there 
is no mention of maize in their wcrks. 

The poets of Bhakti school have mentioned 
almost all the pulses namely, ming, masür, 
urad and gram.” Gram was also parched 
(chabena) and eaten. 

Grains of green gram or pea were ground 
mixed with salt, turmeric and other spices and 
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fried to make a delicious preparation called 
nimonà."! 

The flour of gram pulse was used for 
preparing cakes by mixing rock salt (sendha). 
and ajvain with it.^ Sometimes flour of pulse 
of gram (besan) was mixed with powdered 
wheat flour for preparing cakes. Besan was 
also used to cover certain leaves such as those 
of aravi and then frying them in clarified butter 
(rikavachh)." The general word for all 
preparations of ground pulses was pithauri.' 

Various kinds of small and big balls 
(bari, bara)!" were prepared by allowing the 
pulses to get soft by soaking them in water 
and then grinding them on a piece of stone. 
The fried balls prepared with müng pulse were 
called philauri,*® or mung pakaura or 
dharahari. Balls made with urad pulse were 
eaten either simply by frying (kore) or by 
soaking them in a solution of gur, and water, 
gurbara or in a liquid preparation of tamarind 
(panau). Jayasi also mentions two kinds of 
badas, one in which ginger and pepper were 
added and the other in which milk and sugar 
were added.) Dabhkauri were balls of urad 
pulse which were put in kadhi without frying.” 
Thin cakes (pàpads) were prepared with the 
flour of urad pulse by mixing a number of 


spices in it.°* Saline preparations were called 
khare.°? 


DAIRY PRODUCTS 


Milk,°* curds,®> butter,56 continued to be very 
favourite articles of food during this period. 
Milk of a cow which had recently given birth 
to a calf (pyausar) was also used. Milk which 
was reduced to half the quantity by boiling 
was liked by the people.5’ Butter was taken 
with cakes and crystal sugar ( misri) 9? Curds 
were generally taken with boiled-rice.^ 
Inspissated milk (khoyā) was used i" 
preparing sweets. Clarified butter was used 
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Food and Drinks in the [6th century... 

à frying articles of food ai Villagers used 
putter milk (chhachh) a (takra) in large 
quantities. Cream (Sara) ol milk (sadhi) was 
relished by people. Basaundhi™ or rubadi® à 
fragrant and semiliquid preparation of milk 
was very much liked. Raita®® was prepared by 
adding some water to curds and adding pieces 
of some vegetables and fragrant spices to it. 


A mixture of milk, curds, clarified butter, 


honey and sugar was called paüchàmrt.? 
Sikharan"? was a sweet preparation with curds 
which was very much relished by people in 
northern India. 


SWEETS 


Honey continued to be used in this period. A 
variety of sugarcane which was sown in winter 
was called kharik.? Guda was widely used and 
raw sugar was called khand." Sugar was 
called Sarkara.’! Crystal sugar (misri)'? was 
generally taken with butter. Sometimes sugar 
cakes called gindauri were also eaten.” 
Batases were prepared with sugar.” 

We have already referred to milk rice 
(Khir) ? which was a very ancient preparation. 
Püà^ was another verv ancient sweet 
preparation. Sweet balls (laddus'? or modaka) 


P a =78 ~7 
Jalebi’ ang peda’? seem to be common sweets 


during this period. Khir-ládu?, seem to be 
"me special kinds of sweet balls in which 
Cloves were also used. Motiladdüs?! were 
Prepared with small balls of besan. Sugar 


CO; : 
"ated threads of fried wheat flour seb?? and 
fried whe 83 


: at flour mixed with sugar kamsal 
vere 


dee common sweet preparations. Barfi" 
with su OS preces of inspissated milked mixed 

Sar was eaten with great relish. 
aai were prepared with ground rice 
"ieces of a cake de eo nds i ified 
butter am or pu se flour fried in clar ; 
handara a pated with sugar were calle l 
Coated S." Cakes of powdered wheat flour 

With sugar were called khajua®’ or 
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aia fani were prepared wi 
eat flour. 

Ghevar?? was prepared with powdered 

powderec 

wheat flour and sugar. Khandu?? seems to be 
another sweet preparation. Khua?! seems to 
be a seet preparation of khoya. Sürdàs 
mentions sweet preparations called 
galamasüri? and kauri.’ Pethà was also used 
n preparing sweets.?! Gum was mixed with a 
solution of sugar which was eaten after drying”? 
guñńjhiyā or gūjhā was also a common sweet 
preparation which was prepared with powdered 
wheat flour and sugar and was semicircular in 
shape.” Jàyasi probably calls gunjhivas 
peraka.? Another sweet mentioned by Sürdas 
is khurmà.95 Lapsi was a sweet preparation of 
fried wheat flour and sugar which was licked,?? 
Pheni'? and suhari!®! were other sweet 
preparations of wheat flour. Khová was used 
in many sweet preparations.!* Sira seems to 
have been used by Sürdàs in the sense of 
Halwà.'? Morandas were prepared with solid 
part of curds fried in clarified butter and 
coated with sugar. !?' 

Jayasi also mentions sweets like khirisa, 
murkuri, chhal, dhurhari and haluva. 
Khirisas were a kind of gunjhiyas. Murkura is 
probably the same as amirati, Bund seems to 
be bündi of besan and dhurahari, sweets of 
balls of bündi. 

Sweets which were served at the end of a 


dinner were called pachhiyauri.!" 


105 
106 


MEAT PREPARATIONS 


The Bhakti poets generally do not refer to meat 
preparations. Surdas condemns meat 
eating. Manjhan, however, mentions a 
number of animals which were hunted by the 
contemporary rulers. These included deer, 
buffaloes, pigs, rhinoceros, bears and 
leapords.'® Jayasi also gives a list of punc 
and animals which were hunted for food. 
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He states that meat was washed before 
cooking, It was cut into pieces. Sometimes it 
was ground on nieces of stone. It was fried in 
clarified butter and saffron, salt, soya, 
aniseseed (saunf) and corriander were added 
to make it tasty. Sometimes the whole body of 
a goat was roasted on iron bars.!!! Sometimes 
samosas were stuffed with ground meat and 
cloves were added to them. At other times 
these stuffed meat preparations were formed 
into the shapes of a variety of fruits such as 
brinjals, oranges, pomegranates, lemons, 
watermelons, mangoes, khirds, jack fruit, 
artocorpus lakucha (badahal), coconut, grapes 
and dates. !? 

Sometimes many varieties of fish were 
caught for food.''* These were first cut, washed 
with curds, and water was squeezed out of 
them. They were fried in mustard oil, and 
spices like fenugreek (methi), sour green 
mango and chillies were added to them. Eggs 
were also fried. Sometimes kasturi and 
camphor were added to make the preparations 
of fish fragrant. Cloves and pepper were also 
mixed. Clarified butter was used profusely in 
these preparations of fish.!!4 

It seems that among a section of Muslim 
society there was a feeling of revolution against 
meat eating as well. Jayasi states that tears 
rolled down the faces of animals when they 
were slaughtered and remarks what advantage 


can a person gain by feeding himself with the 
meat of other animals. !!5 


VEGETABLES 


The common fruits which were cooked as. 


vegetables were torai,!é chachenda,!!7 
bottlegourd,''® kachari,!? kundarū,20 
kakoda,'*! karela,? brinjal,?* paraya] 124 
katahal,*? bhindi,!”° tinda'?" and pumpkin 
gourd.'** Bottlegourd seems to have been the 
vegetable most used by poor people in 
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; 90 : 
Rajasthan. ^? Jayasi mentions a hilly variety of 


bottlegourd.'°° Kachari's were cult into pieces 
and dried. After sometime they were fried anq 
salt and spices added to make them tasrty,!3i 
Pumpkin gourd was used to make balls by 
mixing its pulp with ground urad pulse 
(kumhadauri).'?? 

The Plegumes used as vegetables were 
sem, singari,! phangphari, ^ 
and sahinjan.'? 

The leaves which were generally cooked 
as vegetables were Kulfa, leaves of eram 
plant, 
radish,!*? soya, 
methi,!^' Jonia,‘*® 
mustard. !°° 


vanakaura,!36 


chaulai, latha,'*! poi? leaves of 
i ^opalaka, t 
chuka“? 


bathua,'"6 
and leaves of 


The flower which was used as vegetables 
were kachnar.!?! 

The roots used as vegetables were 
pindika,'** pindáru, 9? ratalu,!>! sūran,!” and 
arav;. 198 

Mushrooms like chhatraka were also 
cooked as vegetables.!57 

The juice of vegetables was called sālan.!” 

The common fruits were mangoes,” 
plums,!9? grapes,!®! and dates,!9? cucumber 
(kakadi)' and khira.'9' Jayasi mentions a 
variety of khira called balam khira,! 
banana,!99 coconut,!67 sugarcane!9? (ukh) and 
khirni.? Surdas also mentions sriphal,'" 
guavas,'”! saphari,"? and khubani,!?? jamou, 
apples (seb), watermelon (tarbuza),!”” 
pomegranuts (dadima),!"? bilva.!78 There were 
a number of gardens. We hear about a 
number of mango garden outside the city. 
We also have frequent mention of varieties of 
lemons. Manjhan mentions turanja variety of 
lemons'?! and Jayasi mentions jambhere,"" 
oranges!** pagana] 184 

The common dry fruits were raisins 
(dakh), kismisa,!8> almond (badam), 99 dates 
(chhuhara) and kKhajur,'®’ pistachio (pista): 
chiraunji'®? and coconut, !90 


Food and Drinks in the 16th century... 
ood € 


SPICES 


The common spices mentioned by these poets 
besides rock salt are turmeric!?! cloves, 192 
cardamon,? lemon, ? 


of lemon 
196 


Tulsidaés mentions a 
variety called Karana,!9% 

à ae need aa ] 198 Aiava 199 
asafoetida, ides pipa 7 AJavayan, 
dried green mango“ (khatai) Tamarind fruit 
(chichini) was ASO used for making the 
articles taste sour. 201 Saffron,*?? kastüri, ^0? 
cardemom*??* (Ilaichi oveta) ginger,?05 Dry 
ginger (saunth) was also used for seasioning 
food articles. Myrobalan?99, Amla, was also 
used. 

Fenugreek (methi) was used for preparing 
pulse balls for cooking (mithauri) .2°7 

Harra”® was also used for seasoning food 
preparations. Pickles*®? (achar or sandhan), 
were prepared with lemons,?!? sūran,?!! 
mangoes,*!? karondas?!? and fruit of karir tree 
(Tente) .?!4 

Guramba was a preparation of green 


mango pieces cooked in a solution of jaggery 
and water.?!5 


CONDIMENTS 


Kanji was prepared by allowing the rice 
Suel to fement.?!6 Some fruits and vegetables 
Were preserved in vinegar.?!7 


OILS AND OILSEEDS 


Besides clar 18 


ified butter oils of sesame? 

Wnithà tel) and mustard?!’ (kadava tel) were 

only used for frying articles. Fish were 

ace fried in mustard oil.22° Sesame?! 
1l) Was a common article of food. 


BEVERAGES 
The CO} 


With nmon sweet drink was water mixed 
fast sugar (khandvani).??? Sometime 
9 

“nt substances such as camphor??? 
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994 5 
saffron, sandalwood?*> were added to make 
It more palatable. 


In spring the lovers enjoyed fruit juices 
Such as those of grapes and pomegrantes.??6 


INTOXICATING DRINKS 


Drinking liquor (sura)??? was generally 
condemned but a number of other varieties of . 
intoxicating drinks are mentioned—-madhu,??8 
mádhvi,?? magia 230 jra.23! vàruni,??? asava,2* 
maya," kadambari,?59 majreya 236 mairey,?* 
Prasanna,? Hala,?9 sidhu, and mada 24 
All these varieties were prepared in ancient 
times. The only new word used is hala. 
Drinking liquor was particularly condemned 
for Bráhmanas.?*? 


BETEL CHEWING 


Betel (tamor, tambül) chewing had become 
very popular during our period. Betel leaves?*? 
were taken with areca nut,?*! lime, and 
katthà,? cloves,?!6 and cardamon,?!7 
camphor,”8 kasturi.?9 

In royal families betel leaves were served 
in gold plates after a feast.” The leaves were 
generally folded to make Bidas*°! and these 
bidas were kept in small cases made of straw. 

Mirabai gave up betel chewing when she 
devoted herself to the service of Krshna.?9? 

Betel leaves were also used in making a 
saline preparation called panaura by covering 


the leaves with a paste of flour of gram 


pulse.?9? 


THE ART OF COOKING AND UTENSILS 


A place where corn was stored was called 
bakhára.5 Tulsi calls a kitchen 
bhojanakhane.555 The cook is called 
süpakara.56 Before corn was ground it was 
cleaned with the help of a winnowing fan 


(supa) ; 257 
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The common people used brass or iron 
utensils while the royal families and the rich 
aristocrats used gold or silver ones. The 
common utensils were dishes," (thali or 
thari), cups,” katora, khora, khori,9? jars 
(kalasa),?9! ihari,9? gagar.*9 A big earthen 
jar was called máta.*9* An earthen jar with an 
outlet for taking out water was called karava poe 

Some utensils of glass such as karoti? 
were also used. Deep vessels for storing water 
were called kündis."9? A big plate with handles 
was called kopar.?9* A pot used for milking a 
cow was called dohini.9? Gaduas were small 
jars used for serving water.” 

In feasts generally food was served in 
plates made of leaves (panavars).*’! Cups 
made of leaves (Dauna)?"? were also used. 

Sour articles were kept in wooden plates 
(kathauta)?"? and served to people in earthen 
cups (saravaka).?"! Handi was an ordinary jar. 
Wooden Handis were called kathahandis. 
Metal ladles were called karachulis*” while 
those of wood daua.*’° 

Pieces of stone (sila and lodha) were used 
for grinding articles.” 

Fried articles were much in use and they 
were generally fried in an iron pan??? (kadaha) 
when the pan was shallow it was called tava.?79 
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SOME PRACTICES ABOUT FOOD 


We learn about some practices from a study 
of these works. The rich fed the poor on the 
twelfth day to celebrate the birth of their son.?80 
It seems that the nurses were given food five 
times a day in royal families.”®! The ceremony 
of feeding a child was held when the child 
was about 6 months old.*** On the first day of 
bright fortnight of Kartika the Hindus prepared 
a number of delicious dishes to feed god Visnu 
and the ceremony was called Annaküra.?8? 
They observed fast on the eleventh day every 
fortnight.*54 The food which was taken on the 


. my d 
jyaunar.^ 
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next day after observing the fast was called 
párana.^ People generally took breakfast 
(kaleva)?*9 or jalapána?^' in the morning, lunch 
(chháka)*9* at midday and dinner (biyari)?99 
at night. The general word for a feast was 
90 

The ground was smeared with cowdung 
and pieces of cloth (patora)??! were spread to 
enable the guests to sit. At marriage feasts a 
number of delicious dishes were served to the 
bridegroom's party.??? 
sweets 


The last course 
consisted of which was called 
pachhiyauri."? When rulers were given feasts 
meat preparations of all kinds were also 
served. ^? 

The foresters generally lived on roots and 
fruits.) Some hermits, maintained 
themselves by eating the leaves of jamun tree 
alone.?9 People regarded some articles as 
unfit to be eaten abhaksya.*°’ Cooked food 
accepted by asceties was called madhukari.??? 
Rich food consisting of such articles as 
clarified butter, fish and meat preparations 
were avoided by ascetics, as they were 
considered a hindrance in the evolution of the 
spirit. A mixture of curds, clarified butter, 
water, honey and sugar was served to a guest 
and was called madhuparka.??? 

From a study of the works of Mira it 
appears that the common people in Rajasthan 
were satisfied with eating a sour preparation 
of barley (rabadi)*! or bitter bottle gourd 
(kadavi tumadiya). Sometimes they had to take 
food even without salt. The rich enjoyed sweets 
like laddus, jalebis and pedas, and had as 
many as 56 dishes in their meals. 


CONCLUSION 


By the sixteenth century a synthesis of Hindu 
and Muslim cultures had taken place and it 1s 
reflected in the food habits of the people 2$ 
well. Wheat and rice became the staple food 
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erains. Wheat is called Kanaka, probably it 
was considered as precious as gold. Makunis 
and batis were new kinds of cakes and three 
new varieties of fried cakes mentioned are 
puris, kachauris and mathariss Rice was used 
in preparing khir and Tahari with dry fruits by 
the rich while the common people cooked 
khichari. Flour of gram pulse was used in 
preparing kadhi, rotis and applying paste to 
leaves for frying saline preparations. 

We hear of bajara for the first time after 
the 12th century which as probably the food of 
the common people. In Rajasthan Sour Rabari 
seems to have been a popular preparation. 
Basaundhi and raita were the favourite milk 
preparations. 

The new preparations of sugar mentioned 
are batase and gindauris, Peda, jalebi, barfi, 
andarse, khirladdü, motiladdi, khandara, 
khajüiri, khua, galamasüri, petha, gondpak, 
guijhiya, khurmá, haluva, khirisa, murkuri 
bund, chhala, dhurahari and samosa are some 
of the new sweets of which we do not hear 
upto the 12th century A.D. 

Such a variety of preparations was a direct 
result of the synthesis of two cultures as the 
Muslims seem to have been very fond of tasty 
dishes. We also see this synthesis in the variety 
of meat preparations shaped as fruit and 
"amosás with meat stuffing among those who 
relished nonvegetarian preparations. But the 
™Mpact of Hindu vegetarian masses is clearly 
Hees on Muslim poets who look down upon 
those who Slaughter animals for food. 

; ots pa Spicy food and pices gee 
rites s reen mangoes and yam were very 
shed. 

A number of new vegetables are mentioned 
period such kundaru, lalhà, singari, 
l, vanakaura, soya, methi, ratalu, 
and aravi. It is possible that some of 
€ introduced by foreigners. The word 
the sense of vegetable soup is 


‘Mephar 
Sahinijan 


Salan iq 
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definitely 


: 4 Contribution of the Muslims. 
Guavas, 


khübani and the Turani varietv of 
apples were also probably introduced. from 
outside, as we know that custard apples and 
Suavas were introduced by the Portuguese. The 
common use of raisins and dates was also as 
a result of our contact with the Muslims. 

| The common sweet drink was khandavani 
which was made fragrant by addition of 
substances like camphor. It seems that 
religious minded persons especially 
Brahmanas eschewed the use of intoxicating 
drinks. 

Betel chewing seems to have become a 
‘must’ with the aristocratic society. 

Some new utensil such as Jhàri, kopar, 
karoti and karava came into use probably on 
the analogy of some similar pots used by 
Muslims. 

These Hindi poets do not mention maize, 
chillies, tobacco, pine-apple and ground-nut 
probably because these had not yet become 
common articles of food in Hindi region i.e. 
Uttar Pradesh and Rajasthan in the sixteenth 
century. 

Ihe above survey of the food habits of 
Indians in the sixteenth century clearly shows 
that a proper study of the works of Hindi poets 
can throw more light on the life and conditions 
of the people than the so called historical 
works on the Medievel period. 
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Appendix- 1 


Food in Indian Culture in the 
Pre-Maurya Pericd—The Brahmanical View 


Importance of Food in Indian Culture 


Ancient Indians realised that all life in this 
world depended on food. For this reason we 
find a whole hymn in praise of food in the 
Reveda.' They regarded food as the source of 
all life hence they called it Prajapati (Lord of 
all creatures)?. In the Taittiriya upanisad food 
is equated with Brahma for it is stated that all 
beings take birth from food, after being born 
they subsist on it.” In the same work it is stated 
that one should not deprecate food for it is 
the vital force and the body is fixed on the 
vital force. An eater of food becomes great in 
progeny, cattle, and in the lustre of holiness 
and in glory. It is stated in the Prsnaupanisad 
that God created food and all the individuals, 
vigour, rituals and activities depend on food.5 
In the Taittiriya Upanisad food is called a 
panacea because all creatures depend on it. 
It is, therefore stated that one should collect 
plenty of food? and should not discard food. 
They realized that not only worldly possessions 
depended on food but the ultimate aim of 
human existence namely salvation also 
depended on purity of food. It is stated in the 
Chhandogya upanisad that it is food which 
enables a man to use all his faculties. It is 
only food which enables him to see, to hear, to 
act and to acquire knowledge hence one should 
worship food.? When there is purity of food 
the mind becomes pure, when the mind is pure 
then follows firm remembrance (of the rea] 
self), when the last is secured all knots (that 


bind the soul to this world) are loosened! 
and the individual soul becomes a part of the 
universal soul which enables him to get 
permanent bliss. 

Food was considered as an important 
means of developing good qualities in an 
individual. It is therefore, equated with truth 
and right-order in a passage of the Taittiriya 
Brahmana. It is stated that after the food is 
served in a plate the eater should sprinkle 
water round it and say, “I sprinkle tnee, that 
are satya (truth) with rta (right order)" (in 
the morning) and *I sprinkle thee that are rta 
with satya (in the evening)!!. He then offers 
five morsels on which ghee is sprinkled to the 
five modes of prana (Namely prana, vyàna, 
apana, samana and udana) preceded by the 
word ‘Om’ and followed by svāhā.!* 

The above references in the Vedic 
samhitas, Brahmanas and the Upanisads 
clearly show that Vedic Indians attached great 
importance to food. They fully realized that 
all human progress depended on food so they 
considered it a panacea and regarded it as 
an important manifestation of the Creator 
hence they equated it with the Creator Himself. 


Food Articles prescribed for Different 
Stages of life 


Ancient Indians were fully conscious of the 
fact that the same kind of food could not sult 
a man at different Stages of life. They: 
therefore, prescribed different kinds of dishes 
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even for a pregnant mother, for example it is 
stated that if the parents wished to have a son 
learned in two Vedas they should take boiled 
rice with curds and clarified butter. Rice boiled 
with sesame was prescribed for the parents 
who wished to have a learned daughter. 
Similarly in the sacrament of the first feeding 
of the child the flesh of various birds is 
prescribed by Paraskara for developing its 
different faculties, such as fluency of speech, 
nourishment, long life or holy lustre. 

Sankhayana prescribes that the child 
should be fed with a goat's meat 1f nourishment 
is required, with the meat of a partridge, if 
holy lustie is desired, with fish if swiftness is 
required, with boiled rice mixed with ghee, if 
physical splendur is desired." 

In the Sutras it is clearly stated that the 
food should suit the age of the individual. It is, 
therefore, prescribed that children should be 
fed on boiled rice mixed with curds, honey, 
clarified butter or water. Sometimes they were 
also given some meat preparations.? 

In his first stage of life a student was 
expected to take simple but wholesome food 
and avoid meat preparations and spicy or 
exciting dishes. It is, therefore, laid down that 
a student should avoid food at a sacrifice 
probably because it consisted of meat 
preparations and exciting dishes of pungent 
condiments, salt and honey.!? Generally the 
Students were expected to go out begging alms 
because according to the authors of the Sutras 
it made the students humble.!’ They could beg 
food at the houses of men of all varnas except 
of those who were considered unworthy 
(apapatra) and suspected of having committed 
Breat sins.!7a | 

A newly married couple was not allowed 
to use pungent or saline food preparations for 
three days after marriage.!® After the expiry 





Of three days the newly married couple could inc 
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eat honey, meat preparations and salt and 
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spiced food articles.'? When a householder 
performed a sacrifie he was expected to take 
only fast day food in which meat and other 
exciting food stuffs were avoided.” It is clearly 
stated that meat preparations should not be 
eaten on such occasions.*! A sacrament was 
performed in the fourth month of pregnancy 
of the wife. In this sacrament the rite of parting 
the hair was the chief feature. The Gobhils 
grhyasütra states, that the wife should eat 
krsara (rice cooked in milk and mixed with 
sesamum) mixed with ghee at the time of this 
sacrament.?? 

Saline and pungent food articles were also 
prohibited for widows?? because it was thought 
that they created unnecessary excitement and 
the widows should lead a life of simplicity in 
all its aspects including food. 

Forest hermits were forbidden many 
things. They generally lived upon roots, fruits, 
leaves, straws or gleanings of corn.^* They 
could include clarified butter and curds in their 
diet but could not eat stale food, pungent 
condiments, saline or meat preparations.” 
Many ascetics subsisted only on milk and 


barley gruel.?9 


Food for different Varnas (Classes) 


According to the Brahmanas the members of 
three varnas (classes) have three different 
objectives to be achieved namely the 
brahmanas holy lustre (brahma varcas), the 
ksatriyas physical strength (viryas) and the 
vaigyas cattle wealth (pasavah).°’ They have, 
therefore, prescribed those food articles which 
might enable the bramanas to acquire 
maximum of holy lustre, ksatriyas maximum 
of physical strength and the vaisyas maximum 
of cattle wealth. As is clearly stated in the 


Bhagavadgità the society was divided into four 


rnas on the basis of inherent qualities of the 


iduals namely, sattva (purity an 
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luxurious) and tamas (darkness or 


ingnorance) and their duties as members of 
these three varnas.*® 

Baudhayana states that brahmanas should 
be feasted with apüpas dhanah (parched 
grain). Odana (boiled rice) saktus (groats) 
at the upakarman (inaugural ceremony of an 
academic session) ceremony.?? The Aitareya 
Brahmana mentions shoots of banyan tree and 
fruits of fig, plaksa (ficus infectoria) and 
asvattha (ficus religiosa) trees as fit food for 
ksatriyas." This recommendation seems to 
have been made in view that the ksatriyas 
might not get cooked food while going on a 
compaign of conquest. From the Apastamba 
Srauta Sütra we know that boiled rice or groats 
prepared in melted butter (ajamantha) was 
the food of the brahmanas, those prepared in 
milk (payomantha) that of the ksatriyas, those 
preapred in curds (dadhimantha) that of a 
vaisya and those preapred in water 
(udamantha) that of the Südras.?! The above 
description clearly shows that the dishes were 
prepared according to the objectives to be 
attained by the members of different varnas. 
According to the Aitareya Brahmana soma is 
the food for brahmanas, curds for vai$yas and 
water for Siidras.** From the Kathaka samhita 
we know that drinking sura (liquor) by 
brahmanas was considered a sin but not so in 
the case of ksatriyas.? The Satapatha 
Brahmana contrasts soma and sura by saying 
soma is truth, prosperity and light and surd is 
untruth, misery and darkness. From the 
above description it is clear that brahmanas 
did not drink liquor because they were 
expected to set an example to the members 
of the other three varnas of the society. On the 
other hand, the ksatriyas could drink sura even 
on solemn occasions like the coronation 
ceremony. Sura was the common drink of the 
ksatriyas as is clear from a reference in the 
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Aitareya Brahmana where it is stated that the 


priest placed a vessel of sura in the hands of 


the king after the coronation ceremony. 


Food as a Synthesis of various Racial 
Elements in Indian Culture 


Wheat did not form part of the dietary of the 
Rgvedic Indians as it is not mentioned in the 
Reveda and it continued to be considered an 
exotic article upto the present day.? Barley 
(yava) seems to have been the staple foodgrain 
of the Aryans.? Rice seems to have been the 
staple food grain of both the Proto- 
Australoids?? and the Dravidians.?? By the time 
of the compilation of the samhitàás of the 
Yajurveda not only wheat (godhüma) and many 
varieties of rice, and lentils (masüra)?? had 
become part and parcel of Indian dietary. The 
Satapatha Brahmana calls wheat the second 
best of the food articles.!! Its introduction in 
the Aryas dietary might have been due to the 
contract of the Aryans with the Dravidians, 
who had been using wheat as far back as 2500 
B.C. if not earlier? 

Meat of oxen, barren cows, ?? goats? was 
used by early Aryans for preparing non- 
vegetarian dishes but fish was most probably 
used by them as a food article only when they 
came in contract with the Proto-Australoids 
and the Dravidians. 

The early Aryans used clarified butter as 
the frying medium. Only the non-Aryans used 
oil for frying.45 but the lawgivers later 
permitted the use of oil if clarified butter was 
not available.16 | 

Of the fruits the Inter Samhitas and the 
Brahmanas mention three varieties of jujube 
(badarat, kuvala$ and karkandhu)??, pilva” 
(aegle marmelos), kharjura” 
(phoemisilvestris), mango? and āmalaka ` 
(myrobalan). The authors of the Sütras also 
mention udumbara®4 (Indian fig) saphaka" 
(trapabispinsa) jambi?9 (rose apple) 4” 
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mango.’ The excavations at some Neolithica 
and Caleolithic sites im the Deccan and at 
Harappa suggest the widespread use of dates, 
melons, pomergranates, lemons and coconut 
fruits by the people associated with these 
cultures.?? Sugarcane and bananas were 
important [Indian crops even in the times of 
the sütras. We know that their origin is from 
South-east Asia (Australia).9? We know that in 
later times all these fruits formed part of 
Indian dietary.9? Thus it is clear that there 
was a synthesis even in this category. 

The common vegetables used by early 
Aryans were cucumber (urvaruka) lotus stalks 
(bisa), roots of lotus (saluka) and bottle gourd 
(alabu), from the sütras we know that leafy 
vegetables were also cooked and formed part 
of the diet of the Indians but respectable 
people avoided garlic, onions and leeks. Of 
these it seems that the Aryans included bottle 
gourd (alàbu)?! as a result of their contact 
with the Proto-Australoids. 

Of the beverages the common drinks of 
the early Aryans were soma and sura, but 
másara is mentioned in the Yajurveda?* and 
was the beverage used by the Dravidians.?? 

The above description clearly shows that 
even in the proto-historic times the food of 
Indians reflected the synthetic feature of 
Indian culture. 


Regional variation in Food 


We have discussed the synthetic elements in 
ancient Indian dietary. We shall now discuss 
the regional variety as gleaned from the 
medical works. These medical works were no 
doubt compiled in the post-Mauryan period but 
the food habits of the people of the early 
centuries of the Christian era must not have 


temperament as well, they being accu 
Co it, 64 | 
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According to the Kasyapa samhita the 
residents of north-western India liked such 
substances as buttermilk, vinegar, curds, whey, 
treacle, grapes, groats, juice of pomegranates 
and rock salt.” The Bhela Samhita states that 
they were specially fond of meat preparations 
and liquor.°° The residents of Bactria region 
generally used wheat, spiced warm food, liquid 
meat preparations and beverages such as sour 
gruel and wines while those of the region to 
the east of Kafiristian (Kambhoja) were fond 
of preparations of lentils (masura), barley, 
wheat, sesamum and uddala variety of rice. 
The people of the Sindhu region were fond of 
milk." 

The people of eastern India liked fish, sali 
variety of rice, oils and pungent spices."? The 
residents of south India were fond of tasty 
sweets, oils, preparations of foodgrains such 
as kańgu, ádhaka, barley, gram and pea and 
roots, tubers and some beverages.’! They also 
liked fresh fish from rivers and seas.” It is 
stated that sour rice gruel suited the 
temperament of sea-faring man S The 
residents of Aśmaka (Godavari region) and 
Avanti (Malwa region) liked oil and sour 
preparations.“ The people of Madhya-desa 
(Uttar Pradesh) liked barley, wheat and cows’ 
milk.” 

The above description of the dietary of 
different regions shows that on account of 
geographical factor it varied from region to 
region. Probably vegetarianism was more 
rigidly practised in Madhyadeśa where 
brahmanical influence coupled with the 
teachings of the Buddha and Mahavira had 
the greatest impact on society. 


Variation in food according to Seasons 


The Charaka Samhita prescribes different 
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health must have been able to discharge their 
duties efficiently which must have contributed 
greatly to the happiness of the individuals, as 
well as the society as a whole, because these 
rules were framed keeping in view the changes 
in weather in different seasons of the year. 

In the winter season Charaka prescribes 
food articles fried in fats and sour and saline 
in taste and meat of fat animals living near 
water, wine prepared from the juice of 
sugarcane, preparations of milk, sugarcane, 
fats, oils, new rice and warm water to drink. 

In the spring season, according to him one 
should eat preparations of barley and wheat 
and meat of a young one of an elephant, hare, 
sheep, quail and cuckoo and wine prepared 
with the juice of sugarcane (Sidhu) or that 
with honey (madhavi).7 

In the summer season one should eat cool 
paste groats prepared with parched barley or 
rice meal mixed with sugar, meat of wild 
animals and birds, clarified butter, milk, 
boiled Sali variety of rice, wine in a small 
quantity, mixed with plenty of water."? 

In the rainy season one should take old 
barley, wheat and sali rice and the meat of 
wild animals mixed with juices of fruits and 
wine prepared with honey or arista (a tincture 
of medicines).” 

In the autumn season one should take the 
meat of quails and cuckoos, hare, young one 
of an elephant, preparations of wheat bariey 
and rice. One should avoid the use of curds, 
fats, oils and meat of animals living near 
water. 50 

Thus the food of the rich must have varied 
according to the suitability of the preparations 
for different seasons. The poor people must 
have eaten whatever food articles they could 
afford but there must have been some changes 
according to seasons for example they 
probably ate groats mixed with unrefined sugar 


and water in summer and boiled hot wheat or 


barley mixed with jaggery in winter. 
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Implications of Restrictions on Food 
Articles 


In the early Brahmanical works the prohibitions 
and food articles are lumped together but a 
closer analysis of these restrictions reduces 
them into the folloying nine categories. 
(i) restrictions of purely hygienic nature, 
(ii) restrictions to avoid accidental or 
deliberate humiliation, 
(ii) restrictions to safeguard the ritual 
purity of the brahmanas, 
(iv) restrictions on articles considered 
exotic, 
(v) restrictions on articles similar to 
prohibited articles in shape or colour 
or based on some superstitions, 
(vi) 
(vii) 


restrictions of social significance. 
restrictions on food offered by 
undesirable persons. 

restriction on meat-eating. 
restriction on drinking liquors. 


(viii) 


(ix) 
Restrictions of Purely Hygienic Nature 


In the first category we may place the 
prohibition on using for ten days the milk of a 
cow which had calved probably because it was 
injurious to health.9! Leavings of food were 
avoided for the same reason.®2 But friends 
could partake of drinks from the same cup.” 
Food articles which had stood overnight, which 
had turned sour or which were cooked twice 
were regarded as unfit for food.84 But articles 
such as curds, butter milk, roasted rice grains: 
porridge prepared with curds, roasted barley, 
Sroats, vegetables, meat, flour preparations 
fried in oil such as pulsecakes, milk 
preparations such as rice boiled in milk or 
mixed with honey, roots, fruits and herbs could 
be eaten even the next day. To mainta” 
purity of food it was laid down that one should 
not eat cooked food brought from the 
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markets. 86 Stale food flavourized with ghee or 
curds could be eaten, 87 probably by doing so 
t could become wholesome and digestible. In 
the Sutras the above lists of forbidden food 
articles are called jati-dusta or svabhava-dusta 
ie. food articles which are unfit on account of 
their natural condition, but stale and sour food 
comes in the category of food which is 
kaladusta. 

Any article of food which is mixed up with 
unclean substances such as in which hair or 
an insect is found or in which excreta or limb 
or tail of a mouse is found was also forbidden. 
Similarly food which a bird like crow had thrust 
its beak or food touched by a dog or smelt by 
a cow was forbidden. Food touched by foot or 
the hem of a garment, was also not eaten.?? 
Food which was smelt by unclean animals such 
as cats and smelt by human beings was also 
avoided.*? 

But the lawgivers were not devoid of 
common sense. They fully realized that food 
preparations for a large gathering even if 
defiled by crows, dogs or cats could not be 
thrown away. They, therefore, prescribed that 
such food articles could be used after 
removing the defiled portion and sprinkling 
water, 90 

The authors of the Sütras lay down that 
the milk of a cow in heat, the calf of which is 
dead, that gives births to twins and that from 
Whose udders milk oozes of itself is 
forbidden.?! These restrictions on milk seem 
to be on hygienic grounds because the milk of 
‘ny cow described above cannot be wholesome 
‘o the mental development of human beings 
Who drink such milk. 

Remnants of food were not to be given 


en to a $üdra unless one was one's 
dependent 22 


ev 


All the above restrictions seem to have | 


been prescribed on the basis. o hy 
considerations. E 
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Restrictions to Avoid Humiliation 


Apastamba lays down that one should not 
accept food which is given after reviling?? nor 
should one revile food while taking one's 
meals.?! According to Vasistha when food is 
served one should praise it and not find fault 
with it.” Baudhayana prescribes that a person, 
while taking food, should keep himself free 
from lust, anger, hatred, greed and 
perplexity.?° 

Food cooked only for oneself and not for 
offering to gods was not considered fit to be 
eaten by any respectable person. Such food 
was called samskàradusta.?? 

A house holder was advised not to take 
food at the house of any other person. He 
should do so only when invited by a blameless 
person.9* 

The basic idea underlying these 
restrictions seems to have been that eating 
food at the residence of any individual should 
not result in humiliation either accidental or 
deliberate. 


Restrictions to Safeguard the Ritual Purity 
of the Brahmanas 


Apastamba lays down that a brahmana student 
who has completed his Vedic studies should 
accept food which is offered only by a 
brahmana. He should not accept food”? offered 
by ksatriyas, vai$yas or Südras but according 
to Gautama a brahmana may eat at the houses 
of all the three high castes (dvijatis).!?? If a 
person is observing a penance the student 
should accept food only when the rites are 
over.!?! 

Brahmanas following several occupations 
that were deemed low such as the profession 
of arms for a brahmana?* were not invited at 
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eschewed following these 


brahmanas 
professions. 
The authors of the sütras forbid the use of 
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all kinds of intoxicants to brahmanas. 


Restrictions on Articles Considered Exotic 


Apastamba forbids the use of dark grains 
like masa beans in a $raddha probably 
because they were considered exotic. 
According to him one should avoid using for 
food all herbs from which liquors are distilled, 
garlic, onions, dark garlic and similar 
vegetables which are not used by respectable 
people. Vasistha also forbids the eating of 
turnip and $lesmataka. 0 


Restrictions on the basis of superstitions 


In this category we may include the food 
cooked by a woman in her courses which was 
considered impure.' Similarly the use of 
exudation of trees was forbidden on account 
of its red colour which looked like the colour 
of the blood!98 of a brahmana who was killed 
by some one. Similarly food from a family 
where a death had taken place was avoided 
for ten days as also of that family where a 
woman had not come out of her confinement- 
chamber after parturition or where a corpse 
lay inside the house.!9? 

The husband was not advised to take food 
with his wife from the same plate because 
there was a belief that this practice results in 
having impatent children.!!? 

There was a rule that one should abstain 
from food in cases of eclipses of the sun and 
the moon.!!! It was believed that the eclipse 
of the Sun was brought about by an asura 
named Svarbhanu.!!? 


Restrictions of Social significance 


In the Brahmans we find some traces of the 
idea of pollution of food by contact with 
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persons of low castes. People refused to dine 
with Kavasa because he was the son of a maiq. 
servant!) The Kathaka Samhita does no, 
allow a Stidra to milk a cow whose milk was to 
be used in a sacrifice.! Dining with nop. 
Aryans was considered a sin.!!5 

In the Sūtra period (C. 800-C. 300 B.C.) 
some rigidity seems to have come with regard 
to the acceptance of food from various castes, 
Apastamba clearly allows Sūdras to cook food 
under the supervision of an Arya.!!9 But 
according to other lawgivers food offered by 
all the castes except that offered by the stidras 
could be accepted. Only if a Stidra was 
dharmopamata (who observed all the rules laid 
down for a Südra) could his food be 
accepted? but food articles such as water, 
roots, milk, curds, roasted grain, small fish, 
venison and vegetables could be accepted even 
from a südra.!!5 Exception was also made in 
the cases of a herdsman, a farmer an 
acquaintance of the family, a barber and a 
family servant.!? Food offered by them could 
be accepted without any hesitation even if they 
were Stidras. The above account shows that 
there were no restrictions on interdining 
between the three upper castes and food 
offered by a $üdra could also be accepted if 
there were sufficient grounds to believe that 
he followed the rules laid down for his caste 
and led a life of purity. But according to 
Apastamba, the members of the three upper 
castes should not accept food even from 4 
member of the three higher castes if his wife 
happens to be a südra.!?? Food touched by 4 
highcaste person, who was impure, could be 
eaten but brought by an impure $üdra could 
not be taken.!?! Food offered by the son of 2 
Sidra with a brahmana mother was also no 
accepted./?? This discrimination shows the 
hatred of the three high castes towards the 
Südras. 

In this period there were certain profession 
which were considered degraded. The foo 
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offered by persons following these professions 
was not to be accepted. It is, therefore, 
rescribed that one should not accept food 
offered by a worker in bamboos (vaina), a 
singer, an actor, a fowler and a hunter, !?? 


Restrictions on Food Offered by 
undesirable Persons 


The authors of the Sütras also prohibit 
acceptance of food from persons whom they 
consider socially degraded. Apastamba 
prescribes that food by a samgha (the 
Buddhist order or an association of roguish 
brahmanas or others) offered by a crying 
person, by craftsmen, by those who live by the 
use of arms, by those who let out lodgings, by 
a physician, and a usurer should not be 
accepted.!*4 This means that all those who 
followed these professions did not have a good 
reputation in the Hindu society of those days. 
Similarly these lawgivers laydown that food 
served by a eunuch, the professional 
messenger of a king, a brahmana who offers 
substances unfit for a sacrifice, a spy, a person 
who has become a hermit without observing 
the proper laws, a learned bráhmana who 
avoids everybody or who eats the food of 
anybody or who neglects the study of the 
Vedas,125 

Similarly food supplied by a drunken man, 
a mad man, a prisoner, he who learns the 
Veda from his son, a creditor who sits with 
his debtor hindering the fulfilment of his duties 
and vice-versa was avoided.!?9 
| Apastamba thinks that one should not dine 
in the company of persons suffering from 
leprosy, baldmen, persons guilty of adultery, 
and bráhmanas who follow the profession of 
arms.127 

Other persons whose food was not to be 
accepted were, one who has not kept the 
Sacred (Srauta and grhya) fires, a miser who 
Stints even his parents children and wife 
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through greed, a thief, an impotent person, a 
wrestler, one charged with having committed 
a great sin, a courtezan, a cruel or unchaste 
woman, one who is intoxicated or puffed up by 
wealth and learning, an enemy. One ferocious 
in look or words, an outcast, one who eats the 
remnants of others, a swindler, a member of 
the three high castes who does not observe 
the rules laid down for his caste (vratya),!* 
food offered by all these persons was called 
parigraha dusta because the food may be good 
but is forbidden because it was offered by 
undesirable persons. 

Similarly food was not accepted from a 
member of any of the three high castes if his 
sacred thread ceremony was not performed? 

There was a belief that whoever eats the 
food of another person partakes of that man's 
sin. It was for this reason that food offered by 
those who were considered socially degraded 
was not accepted by honourable persons. 
Apastamba says that one should not sit down 
to dinner in the same row with underserving 
persons (by reason of birth, character or 


learning).!*? 


Restrictions on Meat Eating 


References in early Vedic literature clearly 
prove that meat of oxen, barren cows, goats," 
horses, rams, sheep and buffaloes!?? was 
cooked for food but some notion of pure and 
impure meat was present even in the days of 
the Rgveda. It was only in extreme destitution 
that a man cooked the entrails of a dog.'** 
Milk cows were not killed on account of their 
usefulness and many blessings which they 
provided.!55 The ox was useful for agriculture 
purposes and cows were used as means of 
exchange. All these factors show the 
importance of a cow in family economy but 
that barren cows continued to be offered in 
sacrifice follows from several pass ages in the 
Brahmanas. | | 
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But even in the Rgvedic period it appears 
that there were certain sages who considered 
killing of animals for sacrifices unnecessary. 
A devout offering of praise or of fuel stick or 
cooked vegetarian food was considered as 
meritorious as one performed with meat 
oblations.'*® This fact is also borne out by a 
hymn in praise of nutriment (pitu) which 
mentions all the articles of food except 
meat.!*7 

In the later Vedic period a feeling of 
revulsion against meat eating, especially beef 
is found in almost all the works.!?? But even in 
this period some people like Yàjnavalkya 
relished tender beef preparations!*?? and flesh 
was considered the best kind of food according 
to the Satapatha Brahmana.!' People who 
observed a vow, generally abstained from meat 
diet?! and brahmanas cook only sanctified 
meat and that too of pure animals.!? Many 
people still considered meat diet very 
nourishing and a delicacy even in this 
period. Some people now began to think 
that animals should be killed only for sacred 
rites and not for human beings as is clear 
from a passage in the Chandogya upanisad 
which emphasizes that a wise man who has 
attained correct knowledge does not cause any 
injury to living beings except in the case of 
sacred rites.!** 

But the authors of the Vedic Sütras clearly 
state that on certain occasions such as in a 
$raddha!^ for a distinguished guest!46 and 
some sacrifices!^ even a cow was killed for 
food. But according to Vasistha no flesh can 
be had without killing living beings and killing 
such beings cannot lead to heaven, therefore, 
one should give up eating flesh.! From the 
above account it seems that in times of 
Vasistha some people did not think killing of 
animals, even for sacrifices, proper but there 
were others, as is clear from the prohibitions 
about unclean meat,'^? who indulged in flesh 
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eating without any restrictions. Majority of 
Indians continued to kill animals for feeding 
brahmanas in rites for gods and manes,!50 

The authors of Sutras clearly state Whose 
flesh was considered unclean and which should 
not avoided by all respectable persons.!51 

But in the time of Apastamba even 
brahmanas took meat preparations as is clea; 
from the injunction that meat preparations 
should not be served to a teacher in the months 
from upákarma to utsarjana.'°* This also shows 
that all people who, when busy in activities 
aiming at spiritual advancement, generally 
avoided meat diet. 

In conclusion we agree with V.P. Kane that 
the causes«hat led to the giving up of flesh, at 
least by some people, were many, the foremost 
being the metaphysical conception that one 
Supreme Entity pervades the whole universe, 
that all life was one, and that even the meanest 
insect was a manifestation of the Divine, 
Essence and that philosophical truths would 
not dawn upon the man who was not restrained, 
free from crude appetites and had not 
universal kindliness and sympathy.!?? 


Restrictions on Drinking Liquers 


The evil effects of drinking were known to the 
Vedic Indians. For this reason it was regarded 
as one of the seven sins forbidden by thé 
Vedas. !54 Drinking liquer gave rise to broils 
in the assembly.^5 A brahmana is enjoined 
not to drink liquor because it is unpropitious 
for him. It is clearly narrated that by 
drinking liquor one becomes viloent in 
temper.?? But as we have stated in connection 
with the food and drinks of the ksatriyas ít 
Was quite popular with them.!58 Good kings 
like Asvapati, however, did not permit drinking 
liquor in their kingdoms. 59 

The Dharmasütras condemn drinking 
liquor in unequivocal terms and prohibit it. 
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According to Baudhayana it was a great sin 
(mahapataka) êl and he prescribes very severe 
punishment for a brahmana who drinks 
liquor. bee 

But to satisfy the female ancestors an 
offering of sura (liquor) was made at the ume 
of a sraddha even in this period.!9? 

Vasistha states that if any one of the three 
varnas drinks sura through ignorance he 
becomes pure by undergoing krechra penance 
and by having upanayana perforred again, t% 


Moderation in Food 


The Satapatha Brahmana lays down that the 
quality of food should be limited to what is 
proportionate to body, is sufficient for it and 
does not injure it. When there is too much 
food it injures the body. When the food is too 
little it does not satisfy the requirements of 
the body.!9? This means that every individual 
should take as much food as may be necessary 
for the sustenance and nourishment of the 
body. 

According to the Brahmanas one should 
take food only twice a day, 69 once in the 
morning and a second tirae in the evening. 197 

Baudhayana says that a householder should 
take only two meals every day. He should not 
eat food in the intervening period and that if 
he acts upto this advice he reaps the merit of 
a fast,'ó? but Apastamba allows partaking of 
roots and fruits between the two meals.!*? 

According to the Dharmasütras a Vedic 
student should eat as much food as is 
necessary for the sustenance and nourishment 
of his body. A householder should take 32 
morsels of food, a forest hermit 16 and an 
ascetic only 8 morels of food.!”° But according 
to Baudhayana a student and a householder 
Should not stint themselves as to food. They 
can do their work properly and efficiently only 
if they eat sufficient quantity of food. There is, 
however, no sin if a fast is observed by a 
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householder as a penance for some lapse.” 

In the Bhagavadgita it is clearly stated 
that one can discharge one’s duties neither by 
taking too much food nor by avoiding food 
altogether. One should take as much food as 
is essential for sustaining his life and providing 
him proper nourishment.!” 


Rules to maintain Purity of Food and 
Kitchen Accessories 


As we have stated before much emphasis was 
laid on purity of food as the Vedic Indians 
were of opinion that proper mental make up 
of a person depended on the purity of food. ^? 
From the Sütras we know that every 
respectable person (Arya) both in the morning 
and in the evening was expected to take his 
meals after cleaning his hands, feet and 
mouth.! ^! 

Apastamba prescribes that the Aryas (i.e. 
the members of the three varnas) purified by 
a bath may prepare food for Vaisvadeva.!^? 
They should stop speaking, coughing or sitting 
with their faces turned towards the food that 
is being prepared and should wash their hands 
with water on touching their hair, limbs or 
garment or Südras supervised by Aryas may 
cook food. Südras were expected to shave their 
hair and beard, pare their nails and bathe 
before being permitted to cook food for the 
higher castes.!”° Rice was well washed before 
being boiled for food. 

In the Vedic period many implements and 
utensils were used in cooking. Some of these 
were made of clay while others were made of 
metals. Leather vessels were used for storing 
liquids.'78 In the Sūtra period besides 
eartheaware vessels of copper, iron and stone 
were in common use. Sometimes vessels made 
of gold and wood were also used. In the 
Apastamba Dharma Sutra, we have a 
reference to a copper plate with gold in the 
centre.17? The Indo-Aryans were so particular 
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about the cleanliness of utensils used for taking 
meals that Apastamba prescribes that an 
earthen vessel not used for cooking may be 
used as a plate for meals; but if it had been 
used for cooking it may be used as a plate for 
food after being baked in fire, that a iron plate 
scoured within ashes is pure and even a 
wooden plate to may be used provided it is 
thoroughly scraped from inside.!®° 


Etiquette and ceremonies before, during 
and after taking Food 


From a simile in the Rgveda we learn that the 
Vedic Indians took their food in a sitting 
pasture.!9! They used to recite 1 prayer to food 
before they took their meals.!? They also 
made offerings to gods before they began 
eating newly ripended corn as a token of 
gratitude to them for enabling them to enjoy 
the produce of a new crap.!?? Women, 
generally, did not take their food in the 
presence of male members.!! 

It is laid down in the Sütras that one should 
eat sitting on a piece of ground which has 
been purified by the application of cowdung 
etc.'®° In this period the skin of an oxe was 
used as a seat.'®® According to Apastamba 
the person taking food should sit on a low 
wooden stool having four feet or a seat made 
of wood or of a skin, which latter was 
considered the best seat.!®’ A person should 
not eat in a boat or on a wooden platform.!88 
It is prescribed that he should sit with his 
face towards the east or towards the south. 
But facing the south is not allowed if the diner's 
mother is alive.!8? It was believed that one 
who eats food facing the east long life and one 
who does that facing the south becomes 
famous. À person should have his sacred 
thread as also his upper garment when taking 
his meals.!?? 

It was not considered proper thata peron 
while taking his meats should make sound with 
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his mouth.!®! The diner was expected to put 
each morsel in his mouth with all the fingers 
including the thumb.!?? He should not Speak 
while taking his meals.!?? Biting off pieces 
from a cake, roots, bulbs, fruits or flesh with 
teeth!?^ and drinking water standing or 
bending forward were considered improper.!95 
Serving fats, salt and condiments in the hand 
was considered improper.!9 Declaring the 
qualities of food was considered 
unmannerly.!?7 In a party one was not to begin 
eating before others and was not to leave the 
party while others taking food. All others were 
expected to abstain from eating after anyone 
had left. !?8 

Vasistha lays down that a person about to 
eat should honour food in the morning and 
evening by saying, ‘I like it’. In the case of 
$ráddhas he, should say ‘it was very good in 
taste’. In married etc. he should say the food 
offered was perfect. 19? 


Significance of Atithiyajtia (Hospitality) 


Vedic Indians laid great stress on the virtue 
of hospitality. Even their beloved god fire is 
called a guest (atithi) in the Rgveda.*?? In 
another verse it is considered a sin to take 
food without feeding a hungry person.??! In the 
Atharvaveda feeding a guest, without hatred 
or doubt,"? is considered as meritorious as 
performing a sacrifice. The Brahmanas 
consider feeding a guest as meritorious as 
worshipping God Himself? and prescribe 
that a great goat or a barren cow should be 
killed for a distinguished guest.?5 It is stated 
in the Katha upanisad that if in anyone's house 
a brahmana guest abides without food, that 
brahmana guest destroys hope, expectation 
and result of holy association, sweet discourse, 
Sacrifices and charities, sons and cattle of 
that man of little intelligence.206 

In the Sutras hospitality becomes one of 
the five daily duties of a householder.207 It was 
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considered improper for an Arya to take his 
meals without offering food to gods, 
brahmanas and guests.?08 A preceptor, a 
sacrificial priest, the father-in-law and a king 
were considered specially deserving of 
hospitality." 1 


Significance of Bhitayajiia (setting apart 
some food for small creatures) 


Besides, gods, brahmanas and guests a 
householder was expected to set apart some 
food for small creatures.*!Ü The Vaisvadeva 
offerings are generally divided into three parts: 
first of all the oblations of the Vaisvadeva food 
are offered into the fire to various dieties, it is 
called the Devayajna; secondly the oblations 
of the food are offered at different places, 
this is called Bhütayajna and thirdly the 
oblations of the food are offered to the manes, 
this is called Pitryajna. These rites are followed 
by the feeding of a guest which is called 
Atithiyajria.?!! | 

The householder was expected to make 
offering of food at four places. The first 
offering was made to Prthivi (Earth) the 
second to Vayu (air), the third to Visvadevas 
and the fourth to Prajapati. 

Bhutayajna imples that the householder 
was expected to set apart a portion of his daily 
food not only for human beings but also for all 
living creatures in the universe. Underlying this 
duty of the householder was the Indian concept 
that all creation is a manifestation of the 
Universal Soul. If an individual wishes to live 
in harmony with the creation he should take 
food after feeding guests and setting apart 
some food for all the living beings in the 
universe. 


Purity of Food as a means of realising the 
Divinity in Man 

One basic principle of Indian Culture is that 
we can see the manifestation of God not only 
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in the external universe but also within man. 
In the first stage of brahmacharya the student 
was dependent for his food on the householder. 
The householder by providing food to the 
students, the guests and the hermits not only 
discharges his duty as a householder but is 
also trying to realise the divinity in him. Of 
the four basic aims of human existence 
namely—dharma, artha, kama and moksa he 
neglects none. He earns wealth and enjoys the 
worldly pleasures. But both these activities of 
his are circumscribed by dharma i.e. 
discharge of his duties as an individual and 
as a member of the society. Only when he 
enjoys the pleasures of life in this way can he 
hope to get salvation. Thus food also became 
a means of realizing the divinity in man. It 
was not simply to satisfy his desire for eating 
delicacies that he*!* cooked food. It is for 
developing all his faculties to enable him to 
discharge his duty towards all human beings 
and living creatures that he cooks food. It is 
food which is the vital force?!? so it was raised 
to the status of a divinity.7! It is clearly stated 
in the Katha upanisad that one who does not 
feed a learned guest cannot expect either 
pleasures such as sons and cattle in this world 
or salvation after death.*!° In the Chandogya 
upanisad it is clearly stated when there is 
purity of food then the mind becomes pure, 
when the mind is pure them follows firm 
remembrance (of God) when the last is 
secured all knots that bind the soul to this 
world are loosened.*!® 
All food articles were neither considered 
suitable for all stages of an individual's life, 
nor for all classes of society nor for all seasons 
and for all regions of the country. It was for 
this reason that the early law givers prescribed 
food articles suitable for different stages in 
life and for different varnas according to their 
temperament and professions. Food habits of 
Indians were also modified by the contact of 
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different cultures. They reflect the synthetic 


nature of Indian culture. The authors of 


medical treatises prescribed different food 
preparations for residents of different regions 
of the country and for different seasons. The 
regional variations in food reflect the variety 
of its culture. 

The law-givers prohibited the use of certain 
food articles which were considered 
hygienically unsuitable for human consumption. 
One other major consideration is imposing 
restrictions on some food articles was to 
safeguard the high ethical standards of the 
society. For this reason food was not accepted 
from undersirable persons. Some restrictions 
on food were prescribed to maintain the ritual 
purity of the brahmanas and to segregate the 
persons who were culturally at a low level from 
those who were culturally advanced. Some 
prohibitions were based on superstitions and 
some aimed at avoiding all food articles which 
were considered exotic. Meat eating and 
drinking of liquors were generally avoided by 
those who aimed at realising the divinity within 
themselves. 

The most important cause which prompted 
these men to give up meat eating and drinking 
liquors seems to have been ‘the metaphysical 
conception that one Supreme Entity pervades 
the whole universe, that all life was one and 
the meanest insect was a manifestation of the 
divine Essence and that philosophical truths 
would not dawn upon the man who was not 
restrained, free from crude appetites and had 
not universal kindliness and sympathy. 

Moderation in food was prescribed for the 
proper development of an individul’s faculties. 

These early brahmanical law-givers also 
laid down some rules with a view to 
maintaining the purity of food articles and 
kitchen accessories. The etequette prescribed 
reflects the cultural level of a society. So rules 
were laid down that all persons might follow 
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them to be able to realise their basic aims in 
life. 

Every householder was expected to feed a 
guest and set apart some portion of food for 
other creatures. 

The above survey shows that food occupied 
a very important place in the life of ancient 
Indians and it was regarded as a means of 
realising the divinity in man for there was a 
firm belief that it was purity of food which 
alone could enable a man to discharge 
efficiently his duties as an individual and as a 
member of the society. By doing so, it was 
believed, one could realize the four basic aims 
of an individual's life. Just as in Ancient India 
art was worshipped in order to deepen the 
consciousness of the soul and awaken it to a 
new sense of spiritual joy and nobility so was 
purity of food insisted upon in order to awaken 
the divinity within him. 
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The concept of history is no longer restricted to the study of political developments ina 
society. A study of the values of life which have been the bases of its culture is equally 
indispensable for its growth. In writing ‘Cultural History of India’, Dr. Om Prakash, has 
presented before his readers, some important aspects of Indian culture. Educated at 
Allahabad University, and with a PhD from Delhi University in 1959 on 'Food and 
Drinks in Ancient India’, Dr. Om Prakash taught ancient Indian history and culture at 
Delhi University. For over three decades, he published a large number of research 
papers in national and international journals. He also wrote a number of standard books 
on topics relating to Indian history, both in English and Hindi. His publications have 
been used by students of Indian universities and teachers at public schools in Delhi. 


‘Cultural History of India' has been divided into three parts to discuss various aspects of 
development of Indian culture. It talks about how religions such as the Vedic religion, 
Buddhism, Jainism, Saivism and Vaisnavism aimed at securing social harmony, moral 
upliftment, and inculcated a sense of duty in the individual. The development of Indian 
art and architecture was a creative effort to project symbols of divine reality as 
conceived and understood by the collective consciousness of the people asa whole. 
The book also focuses on social intuitions, educational systems and economic 
organisation in ancient India. Finally, the book discusses the dietary system of Indians 
from pre-historic times to c. 1200 A.D. The basis for inclusion of food and drinks in the 
book on Indian culture is that ancient Indians believed that food not only kept an 
individual healthy, but was also responsible for his mental make up. 


According to the author, "It is of utmost importance that the present generation imbibe 
those elements of Indian culture which have kept India vital and going through its long 
and continuous history". 'Cultural history of India' is an extremely useful journal on 
Indian history and culture for all readers, both in India and abroad. It is therefore a 
must-read for all interested in India's proud past, which forms the eternal bed-rock of its 
fateful present and glorious future. It is an academic book very useful for student of 
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